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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  '  THE  ANNALS.' 

* "  Education  ^  again !  one  of  the  "  eternal  subjects,"  and  the  necessity  of 
^  a  periodical  on  education  !  "  It  has  been  talked  of,  and  written  about,  and 
inculcated,  and  explained,  and  illustrated,'  (some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps 
exclaun )  *  until  we  are  weary  of  it  We  are  called  upon  to  attend  to  an 
essay  on  tliLs  worn-out,  tedious  subject ;  and  this  is  only  the  iirst  article  of 
the  first  number  of  tlie^^  volume  of  a  work,  which  we  are  also  to  read,  or 
to  consult,  or  if  we  do  neither,  to  pay  for,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
education!^ 

And  wliat  shall  ufe  do  on  receiving  such  a  greeting,  at  this  season  of 
compliments, — ^neither  tlie  *  Happy  new  year!'  nor  the  equally  cordial 
reply,  <  I  wish  you  many ! ' — and  all  for  what  ?  Because  it  is  our  lot  to  pre- 
sent a  subject  so  important  that  it  requires  attention  every  month,  so  long 
talked  of,  that  it  has  become  wearisome  to  the  ear,  so  familiar  that  it  is 
thought  every  one  understands  it,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known,  that 
to  discuss  it,  in  the  view  of  many,  is  only  to  convert  a  matter  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  into  a  science  of  impenetrable  mystery,  or  an  art  of  unattainable 
intricacy. 

We  have  often  wished  we  could  discoverer  invent,  in  place  of  the  hack- 
neyed word  *  education^  some  new  tenn  which  should  not  drive  away  our 
readers  by  the  very  title  of  a  work  or  an  essay.  But  after  all,  we  should 
probably  only'lii-e'rilie  jlipse  yjLi^  att^i»pr  innovation  in  the  technics  of  re- 
ligion, and  be!  lyMided'ab'  *  new  riglite,^'  while  we  should  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent tlic  old  truths  t^jridi^KthcSnclv/disguise,  and  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  double  dealing,  :ana  faJl  ta  th(i  ground  between  opposing  parties.  We 
should  still  be  cojupf 'Jc{J^  IHce.th^  'rdij^ious  teacher,  to  impose  serious  and 
selfdeuyiDg  duties,  to  £^ipLf\i  eloije'antl  careful  attention  to  our  subject,  and 
to  require  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  tlie  mind,  for  a  distant,  and  as  many  regard  it,  an  uncertain  good.  It  is 
here,  in  trutli,  that  our  great  difficulty  lies.  <  Business,'  *  stocks,'  and  *  in- 
terest,' are  terms  which  never  tire  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing wealth ;  or  if  they  excite  a  momentary  sensation  of  weariness,  it  is  soon 
overcome  by  the  ruling  passion.  The  politician  is  seldom  weary  of  read- 
ing speeches,  or  of  attending  meetings ;  nor  does  the  word  *  politics,'  or 
*  measures,'  or  *  office,'  ever  fail  to  rouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  his  heart  to 
emotion.  But  education  is  a  paralyzing  word,  because  it  brings  with  it 
either  tlie  idea  of  a  profession  too  little  honored,  or  of  duties  too  unostenta- 
tious, too  burdensome,  to  gratify  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  the  love  of  ease. 
W^hile  our  subject  is  thus  destitute  of  the  attractions  which  belong  to  most 
of  the  every  day  topics,  it  is  not  invested  with  the  authority  which  di- 
yilie  revelation  ^ves  to  all  the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion.    We 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  'THE  ANNALS.' 

( ^  Education  ^  again !  one  of  the  ^  eternal  subjects,''  and  the  necessity  of 
^  a  periodical  on  education  / "  It  has  been  talked  of,  and  written  about,  and 
inculcated,  and  explained,  and  illustrated,'  (some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps 
exclaim )  *  until  we  are  weary  of  it  We  are  called  upon  to  attend  to  an 
essay  on  this  worn-out,  tedious  subject ;  and  tliis  is  only  the  iirst  article  of 
the  first  number  of  the^^  volume  of  a  work,  which  we  are  also  to  read,  or 
to  consult,  or  if  we  do  neither,  to  pay  for,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
education  P 

And  what  shall  ufe  do  on  receiving  such  a  greeting,  at  this  season  of 
complunents, — ^neither  the  *  Happy  new  year!'  nor  the  equally  cordial 
reply,  *  I  wish  you  many ! ' — and  all  for  what  ?  Because  it  is  our  lot  to  pre- 
sent a  subject  so  important  that  it  requires  attention  every  month,  so  long 
talked  of,  that  it  has  become  wearisome  to  the  ear,  so  familiar  that  it  is 
thought  every  one  understands  it,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known,  that 
to  discuss  it,  in  the  view  of  many,  is  only  to  convert  a  matter  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  into  a  science  of  impenetrable  mystery,  or  an  art  of  unattainable 
intricacy. 

We  have  often  wished  we  could  discover  or  invent,  in  place  of  the  hack- 
neyed word  *  education,^  some  new  tenn  which  should  not  drive  away  our 
readers  by  the  very  title  of  a  work  or  an  essay.  But  after  all,  we  should 
probably  only'li^Vniie  jlipsc  ^no  attpi>ipt'innovation  in  the  technics  of  re- 
ligion, and  be' l>!?aihdcd''a9'  *  new  Kglils,''  wliile  we  should  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent tlic  old  truths  t^{dc2K the!  nelv/disguise,  and  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  double  dealing,  ?uia  fajl,  ta  thci  ground  between  opposing  parties.  We 
should  still  be  co^p^^c^^  }fke.lhc  'r^lij^ious  teacher,  to  uupose  serious  and 
selfdeuying  duties,  tq  dcjfr^ijr  clo^eanti  careful  attention  to  our  subject,  and 
to  require  the  warmest  fecliugs  of  tlie  heart,  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  mind,  for  a  distant,  and  as  many  regard  it,  an  uncertain  good.  It  is 
here,  in  truth,  that  our  great  difficulty  lies.  *  Business,'  *•  stocks,'  and  *  in- 
terest,' are  terms  which  never  tire  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing wealth ;  or  if  tliey  excite  a  momentary  sensation  of  weariness,  it  is  soon 
overcome  by  the  ruling  passion.  The  politician  is  seldom  weary  of  read- 
ing speeches,  or  of  attending  meetings ;  nor  does  the  word  *  politics,'  or 
*  measures,'  or  '  office,'  ever  fail  to  rouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  his  heart  to 
emotion.  But  education  is  a  paralyzing  word,  because  it  brings  with  it 
eitlier  tlie  idea  of  a  profession  too  little  honored,  or  of  duties  too  unostenta- 
tious, too  burdensome,  to  gratify  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  tlie  love  of  ease. 
Willie  our  subject  is  thus  destitute  of  the  attractions  which  belong  to  most 
of  the  every  day  topics,  it  is  not  invested  with  the  authority  which  di- 
vide revelation  ^ves  to  all  the  principles  and  precepts  of  reHgion.    We 
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can,  Uideed,  appeal  to  reason,  and  give  the  results  of  experience ;  but  in  ad- 
dilM  to  the  variety  of  standards  for  a  good  education,  there  is  a  still 
-greater  variety  of  opinions  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  iti<  objects  are  to  be 
attained,  and  a  mass  of  individual  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  arising  from 
the  general  neglect  of  this  subject,  and  the  isolated  condition  in  which  each 
educator  has  from  necessity  remained. 

Still,  oiur  task  is  before  us.  We  have  commenced  a  new  number,  of  a 
new  volume,  and  with  the  same  deep  conviction  we  have  ever  felt,  of  tlie 
necessity  of  diffusing  information  on  tliis  subject  We  still  feel,  that  the 
very  apathy  with  which  we  liave  to  contend,  is  an  additional  and  most  ur- 
gent motive  to  new  efforts. 

But  we  are  happily  furnished  with  encouragement  also.  The  current  of 
public  feeling  on  this  subject,  is  evidently  widening  and  deepening  every 
year.  The  Governors  of  most  of  our  Suites  feel  tliemselves  called  upon, 
to  give  education  a  prominent  place  in  their  annual  messages.  Legisla- 
tures and  committees  are  occupied  with  plans  and  measures  for  its  advance- 
ment. New  voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose ; 
and  their  anniversaries  are  attended,  and  s|K)ken  of,  >vith  interest.  The  as- 
sociations and  lectures  for  adult  education  arc  multiplied  ;  and  the  means 
of  Bclf-instniction  extended  and  cheapened,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexam- 
pled. Books  upon  the  science  and  art  of  education  are  increasing. 
NewspaiHir  paragraplis  are  more  frequent.  A  Mother's  Magazine  has  se- 
emed thousands  of  subscribers;  a  Father's  Magazine  is  commenced ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  every  periodical  yet  commenced  on  tlie  gene- 
ral subject,  except  this,  we  still  firul^pr^v^te  cuteriu'isp. 911(1  ^the  advice  of 
friends,'  afford  sufficient  encourajgfeuACnt  fonnttcQiYtl^rtig^BeW^ones. 

But  we  have  ourselves  received  sul»tautial  cviclerice  bPan  interest  in 
the  cause,  and  in  the  Annals,  which  adv(Uiischloi;t&  bavD  made  familiar  to 
our  subscrilx^rs,  but  not  to  all  who  will  i^C&tvcr  the  fliiure  numbers,  and 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  on  th&4)agfes-*6f  <Jier.irork:asa  counteriMut 
to  the  appeal  long  since  inserted.  Afl^r'threer  yctrrs^  unrewarded  toil, 
and  the  expenditure  of  all  his  suq>lus  means  to  sustain  the  only  peri- 
odical on  education  in  our  great  and  growing  country,  the  editor  still  found 
it  involved,  beyond  his  ])ower  to  extricate  it,  without  abandoning  its 
future  publication.  The  friends  of  the  cause  came  forward ;  tliey  urged 
him  to  state  the  case  to  the  public,  and  they  stistauied  his  statement  The 
wealthy  contributed  liberally  of  their  wealtli ;  those  who  earned  their 
bread  by  tlieir  lal)or,  gave  of  their  poverty ;  and  those  who  could  do  nei- 
ther, plead  the  cause  with  an  enei^',  and  efRciency,  which  were  not  leas 
cheering  to  our  labors,  than  useful  to  the  cause.  The  result  has  been,  tlmt 
in  a  year  of  uncoimnon  pecuniary  pressure,  nearly  two  hundred  sets  of  the 
Annals  have  been  sold,  to  be  distributed  to  private  families,  or  placed  in  the 
libraries  of  our  colleges,  or  state  legislatures,  or  employed  as  a  text  book,  in 
inatitutiona  where  teachers  are  preparing  for  then*  important  task.  The 
wider  difni«i«n  and  im»»»*-  usefiilneaB  of  the  woik  hai  thus  been  secured  ; 


and  at  die  aame  time,  h  is  placed  on  such  a  footing,  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  efibit,  and  ordinary  contributions,  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  aid  it 
with  their  pen,  or  their  influence,  or  their  means,  will  secure  its  perma* 
nent  existence,  and  its  steady  progress.  To  all  who  have  thus  aided  in 
this  project,  we  would  here  record,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  expression  of 
our  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  thus  preserving  a  work,  whose  importance  and 
usefulness  has  rendered  it  peculiarly  dear  to  us.  We  do  it  with  the 
more  cordiality,  because  they  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a  personal  favor,  but 
as  an  act  of  co-operation,  in  securing  a  public  object,  to  which,  they  are 
aware,  the  editor  has  contributed  ten  times  as  much,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, as  viras  asked  or  received  of  any  individual. 

But  the  success  of  this  plan  has  encouraged  him  to  effort,  not  less  by 
the  evidence  of  approbation  given  to  the  work,  than  by  the  direct  aid  it  has 
received.  Our  constant  effort  has  been  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  reli^ 
gious  instruction, — to  insist  upon  all  that  belonged  to  Christianity,  as  es- 
sential to  a  sound  education,  and  yet  to  avoid  sectarian  views.  We  have 
been  gratified  and  encouraged  to  find,  that  our  course  has  received  the  cor- 
dial sanction  of  distinguished  men  in  every  sect,  except  that  which  must 
be  tenned  antireligious,  and  whose  praise  would  be  a  reproach  to  any  work 
professedly  Christian.  We  have  had  many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  have  been  anxious  to  place  it  in 
other  and  abler  hands.  But  the  aid  which  has  been  given  by  men  so  well 
qualified  to  judge,  has  been  so  directly  offered  to  the  Annals  as  it  is,  and 
on  condition  of  our  continuing  to  conduct  it,  that  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  yield  all  scniples  of  this  kind,  and  to  persevere  while  our  circum- 
stances shall  permit  it.  .        „    . 

We  have  felt  h^o^anxidus  to* spread 'befere  our  readers  the  opinions  of 
well-known  edUckt6H,  and  the' facts  and  principles  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  and  have  be^  nUcSBefi^seUved  perhaps,  than  became  one  who  as- 
sumed such  a  station,  in  Winging  fcfr^ord  our  own  views,  and  expressing  a 
decided  opinion  upon  tj^^g^  ^foti^jrs.,  *  We  are  now  called  upon  by  the  con- 
fidence which  is  r?|X]«e*"in'us/and  by  express  demands,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  prominently  the  opinions  we  may  form,  however  they  may  dif- 
fer from  the  opinions  of  popular  readers,  or  of  erudite  teachers,  and  to 
make  the  most  earnest  and  strenuous  ap])eals  in  our  power,  to  our  country- 
men of  every  class,  on  this  great  subject. 

Indeed,  we  are  driven  to  this  course  by  the  very  apathy  which  sometimes 
discourages  us.  We  request  men,  conversant  with  this  subject,  to  present 
the  rich  fruits  of  their  experience  to  the  public ;  but  few  will  aid  us,  and 
then  perhaps,  those  who  decline  will  complain,  that  we  do  not  present  more 
that  is  original  or  American.  We  solicit  others  to  engage  in  some  united 
efibrt  for  the  cause ;  but  they  appear  too  often  to  consider  it  a  personal 
ftvor  if  they  do  anything  for  the  children  or  the  schools  of  our  country. 
Indeed,  were  we  not  sustained  by  the  encouragement  of  men  whose  name 
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Would  do  liooor  to  any  cauae,  we  should  long  since  have  been  disheartened 
by  the  indifiereuce  of  those  who  should  know,  and  ought  to  feel,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

If  it  must  be  so,  then  we  will  take  our  place,  and  so  long  as  Providence 
shall  grant  us  ability,  we  will  go  on  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
struggle,  until  the  dark  period  which  precedes  the  light  of  day  is  passed ; 
or  if  we  fidl,  at  least  to  leave  a  path  less  obstructed,  and  landmarks  more 
distinct  to  our  successors,  for  whose  appearance  we  oflen  look  with 
anxiety. 


For  oanelvea,  we  feel  no  reluetanee  to  luiTe  it  known  that  the  Annaii  has  straggled  witk 
dtfficoltiei,  and  has  been  continued  only  by  the  efficient  aid  of  its  friends ;  for  it  has  been  the  ftt* 
of  almost  every  American  periodical,  except  those  of  light  and  popular  literature,  at  one  or  mor* 
periods  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  important  to  record  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  lit^ 
rary  enterprise,  and  of  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country.  The  work  has,  on  this  accoant, 
been  treated  with  neglect  by  some  who  worship  only  the  rising  sun,  and  move  with  the  breeze  of 
popular  opinion ;  it  has  been  abandoned  or  reproached  by  others,  whose  private  interest  or  pecu- 
liar opinions,  we  declined  promoting  at  the  expense  of  our  indopondenco  ;  and  we  have  heard  some 
angenerouR  remarks,  about  the  plan  to  sustain  it.  But  the  spirit  thus  manifested  cannot  seriously 
affect  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  public  utility,  and  who  is  sustained 
in  this  course  by  the  advice  of  men  in  whose  opinions  confidence  may  be  placed.  We  feel  it  a 
duty  to  tlie  cause,  and  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  individuals  who,  by  their  sanction,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  plan  which  has  preserved  it  fVom  sinking,  to  give  their  opinion,  and  their  names  so 
fiir  as  they  are  in  our  possession,  permanent  place  in  our  work. 
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HOW  SHALL  AN  AMERICAN  PERIODICAL  ON  EDUCATION  BE 

SUSTAINED  ? 

The  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  past  year  lias  justified  us  in 
retaining  our  place,  and  endeavoring  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
wiio  have  contributed  to  sustain  the  Annals.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  this  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  the  demands  of  our  readers,  to  speak  more 
fireely  and  loudly  on  every  subject  which  belongs  to  our  work 
tlian  we  have  hitherto  done.  We  will  conmience  a  new  course 
of  eflfort,  by  asking  our  readers  to  consider  and  determine  how  an 
American  periodical  on  education  shall  be  sustained. 

By  an  '  American  Periodical,'  we  mean  one  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  our  country,  in  its  civil  and  political  institutions  ;  but 
especially,  to  that  system  of  schools,  which  is  designed  to  fiimish 
instruction  to  all  parties  and  sects.  It  must  be  based  on  that 
religion  which  is  recognised  by  our  judicial  proceedings  and  our 
public  acts,  but  still  free  fit>m  all  which  is  sectarian,  and  in  this 
respect,  assuming  dififerent  ground  from  some  recently  established, 
whose  great  object  is,  to  direct  and  assist  parents,  in  the  religious 
educatioQ  of  their  children. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  impolitic  as  it  may  seem  in  us  to 
state  the  fict,  there  are  some,  who  appear  fiiendly  to  this  work, 
who  urge  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  Educa- 
tion, that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  periodk^ds  of  a  general 
chartcleri  in  disseminating  infoiiiuitioQ  whu^h  is  interesting  to  tbt 
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whole  community.  The  same  individuals  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  distinct  periodicals  for  each  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  ;  and  would  yield  to  none  in  urging 
tliat  our  country  should  be  well  provided  willi  such  works,  on 
science  and  literature,  agriculture  and  mechanics,  politics  and 
religion.  Yet  they  would  maintain,  that  the  science  of  sciences — 
the  art  of  forming  the  human  mind,  and  moulding  the  human 
character — may  reasonably  be  crowded  into  a  comer  of  a  newspa- 
per, or  confined  to  an  occasional  article  in  a  magazine  or  review  ! 

We  know  not  whether  such  objectors  recollect  how  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  with  those  sub- 
jects which  are  connected  with  the  passions,  and  pecuniary  interests, 
and  amusements  of  tlieir  readers,  and  with  the  records  of  human 
folly  and  vice,  or  whether  they  know  how  diihcult  it  is  to  procure 
a  place,  or  a  hearing,  for  any  such  serious  or  extended  discussion, 
as  this  important  and  neglected  subject  requires.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  our  astonishment,  that  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subject  of  education,  and  the  amount  of  facts  and  principles,  col- 
lected in  regard  to  it,  should  be  so  entirely  unknown  or  forgotten  ; 
and  that  patriots  or  philanthropists  should  be  willing  to  have  less 
than  one  entire  periodical,  devoted  to  a  subject  which  they  believe 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  happiness,  in  the  family,  the  community, 
and  the  nation. 

When  we  look  even  at  our  own  small  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  when  we  recollect  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard, — when  we  observe  the  multitude  of  errors  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  families,  and  schools  and 
colleges, — when  we  think  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  to  secure 
even  a  common  education,  to  every  citizen  of  our  country, — ^when 
we  remember  that  Germany,  with  a  population  of  subjects  instead 
of  citizens,  not  only  supports  an  admirable  system  of  schools,  but 
maintains  twenty  periodicals  devoted  to  education,  one  of  them 
issued  daily — and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  reflect  almost 
in  despair,  on  the  little  portion  of  this  great  subject,  which  the  ef- 
forts of  a  single  editor  have  been  able  to  crowd  into  the  pages  of  a 
large  volume,  we  are  mortified  at  the  apathy,  or  the  igno- 
rance, which  would  consider  even  one  unnecessary. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  periodical  devoted  to  this  subject  is 
not  less  necessary,  than  those  which  are  occupied  with  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It 
is  indispensable  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  or  diffusion  of  education, — as  a  record 
of  the  progress  and  history  of  our  country  on  this  important  sub- 
ject— as  a  depository  of  facts  and  documents — a  hbtory  of  principles 
and  methods  of  instfuction.    It  b  especially  necessary  as  a  means  of 
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dewling  the  profession  of  teaching  to  its  proper  rank  in  so- 
ciety, of  keeping  alive  public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  of  en- 
fixcing  upon  parents  and  teachers  their  high  responsibilities,  and 
affi>rding  them  aid,  in  their  difiicult  and  laborious  task.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  than  other  periodicals  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause no  other  subject  of  equal  interest  has  been  so  little  examin- 
ed, and  so  superficially  discussed — because  the  conmiunity  are  thus 
left  more  at  the  mercy  of  dogmatists  and  pretenders,  than  on 
most  other  topics — and  because  more  eflbrt  is  requisite  to  over- 
come that  indifference  and  prejudice,  which  oppose  even  the  at- 
tempt at  thorough  or  extensive  discussion,  and  would  allow  it  a 
place,  only  as  an  appendage  to  other  topics,  whose  appeals  to  in- 
terest and  feeling,  will  throw  it  entirely  into  the  shade. 

In  these  opinions  we  are  amply  sustained  by  the  example  al- 
ready alluded  to,  of  a  nation  that  has  done  more  than  any  other,  to 
investigate  the  principles,  and  improve  the  practice  of  education. 
But  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  directly  interested  on  this 
subject,  in  our  own  country.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from 
teachers  of  common  scliools,  and  high  schools,  and  from  ofS- 
cers  of  colleges,  and  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  other  ways,  that  they  feel  the  need  of  such  a  work,  to 
furnish  the  experience  and  views  of  other  teachers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  and  improvements  in  education ;  and  that  they 
have  derived  essential  benefit  from  this,  imperfectly  as  it  has  been 
conducted.  Many  parents  have  expressed  tlie  same  desire  for 
such  a  guide,  in  their  difiicult  and  important  task.  Tliose  who 
are  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  our  schools,  and  the  revision  of 
our  systems  of  education,  and  the  promotion  of  its  improvement, 
find  some  work  indispensable,  to  give  tlie  infonnation  which  may 
direct  and  assist  their  efforts.  To  this  testimony  we  may  add  that 
c(  our  ablest  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  finally,  we  refer  to 
a  document  already  placed  on  record  in  a  preceding  page,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  first  names  in  our 
country. 

If  such  a  periodical  ought  to  be  sustained,  on  whom  does  its 
support  devolve  ?     Not  surely  on  the  editors  or  publ'ishers,  nor 
yet  on  any  particular  body  of  men  ;  for  if  it  be  usefiil,  it  is  useful 
to  our  country  in  promoting  its  improvements  and  prospects ;  it^ 
claims  tlie  support  of  all  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  or  value  its  in-  j 
stitutions.     We  shall  probably  never  cease  to  hear  the  hackneyed  ! 
remark,  that  the  demand  is  the  mdex  of  the  need,  and  that '  If  the  ! , 
work  is  wanted,  it  will  be  supported  ;'  but  we  shall  never  cease  y 
to  pronounce  this  maxim  viterly  faUty  when  applied  to  inteUec* 
tual  and  tnor<d  benefits.     When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  light, 
or  error  seek  to  reclaim  hsetf  ?    Or  whep  4i4  indolence  attempt 
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to  shake  off  its  own  torpor ; — or  when  did  men  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  wealth,  strive  to  cultivate  their  own  benevolence 
and  sense  of  duty,  without  some  influetice  fh)m  abroad  ? 

The  object  here  is  to  excite  an  interest  not  yet  existing,  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  totally  neglected,  or  superficially  examin- 
ed. It  is  only  those  who  possess  li^ht,  that  can  or  will  diffuse  it. 
None  but  the  living  can  restore  the  inanimate  ;  and  none  but 
the  benevolent  can  be  expected  to  do  anytliing  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  others  at  their  own  ex[)ense. 

Parents  who  value  their  business  and  wealth,  more  than  their 
children's  characters,  will  tell  us — '  We  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
this,  and  we  pay  a  teacher.'  Clergymen,  who  think  they  have  no 
concern  with  the  lambs  of  their  Hock,  except  to  give  them  in- 
struction entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacities,  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  will  say — ^  JVe  leave  this  to  tlie  school-master.' 
Statesmen  will  generally  show  us,  if  they  do  not  tell  us,  that  they 
liave  more  important  subjects  to  think  of. 

And  Teachers  !  on  whom  the  whole  burden  is  thrown — what  will 
they  reply  ?  Some  indeed  will  assure  us — as  many  have  already 
done — that  so  long  as  they  have  any  resources,  they  caimot  and 
will  not  give  up  the  work.  They  will  labor  to  impress  others  with 
the  importance  of  sustaining  it,  and  they  will  tell  us  with  sorrow, 
of  the  apathy,  and  indilFerence  and  prejudice,  with  which  they 
have  tried  in  vain  to  contend,  and  lament  tlieir  own  inability  to 
supply  that  aid  which  the  wealthy  refuse. 

But  many  others  will  inform  us,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
take  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  their  power  of  thought  b 
exhausted ;  that  they  are  so  poorly  paid,  that  they  stnjggle 
with  difficulty  for  a  subsistence ;  and  that  if  they  should  advance 
in  their  profession,  the  very  attempt  to  vary  from  '  the  regula- 
tions,' or  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  a  narrow  minded  school  com- 
mittee, by  any  improved  plan  of  teaching,  would  be  frowned  upon, 
and  terminate  only  in  their  dismission.  Some  will  say  that 
they  '  understand  this  subject ' — that  they  '  have  their  methods 
and  their  books' — (both  of  which,  of  course  are  stereotyped,) — 
and  that  they  '  have  no  need  of  new  light.'  Others  will  tell  us, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  a  single  dollar  of 
additional  profit,  from  any  improvement  in  teaching,  and  that  they 
have  trouble  and  labor  enough  already,  without  attempting  a  new 
task.  And  others  still,  will  rise,  in  the  dignity  of  offended  pride, 
and  inform  us,  that  they  regard  with  contempt  all  innovations  up- 
on methods  which  have  been  established  for  ^  hundreds  of  years  ! ' 
and  would  deem  it  a  public  benefit,  to  annihilate  us  and  our  journal, 
if  W9  hint  at  i-eform  or  unprovement. 
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^ch  are  some  of  the  reasons,  why  those  most  directly  coficem- 
W  cannot,  or  will  not,  sustam  an  American  periodical  on  educa- 
tion. To  throw  this  burden  upon  teachers,  would  be  to  require 
t)f  the  poorest,  and  worst  paid  of  intellectual  laborers,  what  has 
been  scarcely  accomplished  for  a  single  professional  periodical  in 
our  country.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  requh^  the  sailor  to 
support  the  light  houses  on  our  coast. 

Nor  are  they  alone  concerned,  or  even  most  deeply  interested. 
The  teacher's  skill,  like  the  physician's,  is  most  important  to  those 
who  employ  him ;  for  to  them  it  will  secure  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  ol  their  families,  instead  of  being  a  mere  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Indeed,  who  that  values  the  welfare  of  his  country,  or 
the  safety  of  its  institutions,  has  not  a  deep  stake  in  this  subject  ? 

We  cannot  appeal  to  party  or  sectarian  feeling  in  such  a  work, 
for  to  be  truly  American^  it  must  be  destitute  of  party  and  secta- 
rian character,  in  a  country  where  schools  are  the  property  and  the 
resort  of  all  parties  and  sects. 

We  cannot  expect  aid  from  the  selfish  ;  for  they  will  meet  us 
vriih  the  unchristian  reply,  *  Let  every  man  provide  for  himself; ' 
and,  *Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  But  the  same  men  would 
turn  with  equal  indifference  and  contempt  from  every  plan  by 
which  they  were  called  to  make  efforts  or  sacrifices,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  whether  it  should  be  in  relieving  of  the  poor 
Of  enlarging  of  the  prisoner — in  persuading  the  intemperate  to  re- 
linquish his  cups,  or  the  criminal  to  abandon  his  vices — in  scatter- 
ing light  upon  the  darkness  of  paganism,  or  in  civilizing,  by  the 
mild  influence  of  Christianity,  those  whom  ignorance  and  vice 
have  placed  upon  the  verge  of  barbarism,  even  in  our  own  country. 

If  a  good  object  is  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  community 
<k)  not  know,  or  regard  it  enough  to  sustain  it,  and  because  they 
will  not  even  give  adequate  support  to  that  profession  on  whom 
it  especially  devolves,  the  same  principles  would  oblige  us  to 
close  the  subscription  book,  and  the  doors  of  every  benevolent  in- 
stitution, to  leave  ignorance  to  grope  its  way  to  the  light,  and 
moral  disease  to  seek  its  own  remedy.  If  these  institutions  are  to 
be  sustained,  then  we  appeal  to  the  same  spirit  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence,  and  genuine  patriotism,  to  support  some  work 
of  this  character;  and  we  ask  their  aid  for  this,  until  some  other 
more  worthy  of  our  country,  and  better  adapted  to  its  wants, 
shall  be  established.  We  appeal  especially  to  those  tried  friends, 
who  have  already  saved  it,  to  continue  those  efforts,  without  which, 
aQ  that  we  can  do  will  be  in  vain.  We  claim  them  as  fellow  la- 
borers ;  and  if  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  object  is 
still  unchanged,  we  hope  they  will  encourage  us  by  their  example, 
to  persevere,  until  the  proper  interest  in  this  subject  is  created. 
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We  would  ask  the  wealthy,  if  they  will  not  still  find  one  usefui 
means  of  employing  the  resources  which  Providence  has  entrustH' 
ed  to  their  care,  in  continuing  to  fumidh  this  work  to  our  public' 
libraries  or  instituticms,  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  business 
of  instruction  in  our  own  country,  or  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  the  children  of  pagan  lands  ;  or  in  circulating  its  num-' 
bers,  as  many  have  done,  among  the  less  favored  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  own  neighborhood  ? 

We  cheerfully  leave  those  who  have  hitherto  deemed  it  worth 
the  wages  of  their  labor,  to  decide  whether  they  can  still  give  their 
aid,  for  we  know  they  will  not  desert  us,  until  it  is  unavoidable ; 
but  we  ask  them  to  continue  their  efforts,  to  induce  others  to  ap-* 
preciate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
send  it  to  such  persons  without  a  return,  and  still  more,  that  we 
must  materially  diminish  our  list  of  gratuitous  copies  ;  but  circum- 
stances render  it  imperiously  necessary ;  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  they  may  be  supplied  firom  some  other  source. 

We  ask  those  who  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  country,  to  look 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  ignorance  and  crime,  to  mark  the  approach 
of  dangers  from  this  source,  which  no  physical  power  can  avert,- 
and  then  consider,  whether  they  are  not  called  upon,  by  every 
feeling  of  affection  for  their  families,  and  love  for  their  country,  ta 
employ  all  the  moral  influence  which  can  be  exerted,  to  prevent 
the  result  we  have  reason  to  apprehend — whether  they  should  not 
especially  aid  in  every  effort  for  promoting  education,  as  the 
only  means  of  opening  the  way  for  light  and  truth,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged   AND    ONLY    BASIS    OF    NATIONAL    SECURITY. 

We  would  also  call  most  earnestly  upon  those  who  are  engaged 
in  improving  and  extending  American  education,  to  send  the  re-^ 
cords  of  their  efforts,  and  their  experience,  to  the  American  An- 
nals, and  enable  us  to  render  our  work,  not  merely  useful  to  the 
cause,  but  honorable  to  our  country. 

And  now  our  appeal  is  finished.  We  have  sacrificed  our  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  pained  many  of  our  personal  friends,  by  the 
calls  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  Annals,  which  those,  who 
only  act  from  interested  motives,  will  probably  ascribe  to  the  same 
source.  We  can  only  say  in  apology,  that  we  have  acted  from 
the  conviction  of  duty.  But  we  hope  it  is  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  be  called  upon  for  such  a  sacrifice,  whatever  may  be  the 
event.  We  trust  that  we  may  now  leave  the  result  with  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  friends  he  has  called  forth  in  the  moment  of 
need,  and  go  on  with  the  single  and  delightful  labor,  of  collecting 
and  diffusing  information,  which  may  assist  in  preparing  the  rising 
generation  for  their  high  duties,  as  American  citizens  and  immorttJ 
beings* 
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llEtK)RT  OP  THE   BUCKS  COt^'TY   SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF   EDUCATION. 

We  have  expressed  our  deep  interest  in  the  formation  and 
object  of  the  Society  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  ad- 
vaDoement  of  education.  Our  liopes  of  its  usefulness  are  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  its  first  report. 

It  attempts  to  develope  the  three  following  principles  adopted 
al  the  meeting  of  organization  ; 

i.  '  Popular  Education  is  a  matter  of  universal  and  primary 
eoncem. 

2.  *  It  can  flourish  only  by  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  public 
ieniiment  concerning  it. 

3.  *This  can  be  most  efficiently  accomplished  by  voluntary  com- 
bination, in  co-operation  with  legislative  effort.' 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  committee  observe  ; — 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  public  sentinels,  who,  as  they  stand 
on  the  watch-towers  oi  the  Republic,  or  walk  their  daily  round  upon  its 
walls,  so  often  startle  us  with  the  cry  of  *  Constitution  violated — laws 
trampled  uj>on — liberty  invaded,' — should  so  seldom  point  to  that  colossal 
enemy  of  all  that  is  good  and  fair  in  a  free  government — -popular  igjio- 
ranee. 

*  What  is  it  at  which  the  American  patriot  is  most  easily  alarmed,  as  he 
surveys  the  prospect  which  is  opening  around  his  country?  What  is  it 
that  the  statesman  chiefly  apprehends,  as  hkely  to  mar  every  system  of 
enlightened  legislation  ?  \\Ut\l  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  the 
philanthropist  finds  to  oppose  his  fjjaris  of  social  improvement  ?  What 
18  the  great  diflicuhy  with  which  tiie  preachers  of  Christianity,  of  every 
name,  have  mainly  to  contend,  when  tailoring  to  establisli  the  leading 
doctrines  of  religion  ?  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  moral  forces  that  operate  in  society,  will  answer  at  once  to 
each  of  these  interrogatories, — it  is  popular  ignorance.' 

The  nature  of  this  ignorance  is  happily  illustrated. 

•The  youth  of  this  country  are  taught  to  read,  and  to  write,  it  may  he, 
but  how  few  even  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to  school  are  taught  to 
think  !  And  can  the  most  diflicidt  of  humnn  arts  be  acquired  without 
instruction  ?  If  manacles  were  forged  for  the  understanding  of  the  boy 
in  that  juvenile  penitentiary,  as  it  too  frequently  becomes,  the  school- 
room, what  wonder  is  there  if  the  intellect  of  the  man  should  be  found 
in  chains.  If  the  philanthropists  of  this  country  are  ever  to  accomplish 
anything,  either  for  the  civil,  political,  or  moral  improvement  of  their 
fellow  men,  they  must  mount  up  at  once  to  the  head  springs  of  society, 
which  are  our  common  schools.  The  waters  of  the  deep  and  majestic 
river  cannot  be  changed — you  may  perhaps  cleanse  its  mountain  sources. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  stream  never  can  be  pure  while  the 
fountains  remain  polluted.' 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  state  the  appalling  fact,  that  in  the 
*  Key  State'  of  the  Union,  a  large  part  of  the  cbiidren  are  growiDg 
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up,  and  preparing  to  be  citizens  without  any  instruction,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  Toters  cannot  read  the  tickets  which  they  put  bto 
the  ballot  box ! 

On  the  second  pointy  they  obserre,  of  laws  in  reference  to  edu- 
cation; 

*  Enactments  of  this  character,  when  unsustained  by  public  feelingy 
are  almost  always  useless,  and  oAen  peroicious  in  their  resuKs.  If  every 
parent  in  the  land  valued  education  as  it  ought  to  be  valiMd,  not  a  child 
among  all  our  youthful  population  would  long  remain  uninstnicted« 
Every  community  has  adequate  resources  within  itself;  and  yet  they 
are  resources  which  legislative  action,  perhaps,  only  can  develope.  Let 
the  aid  from  that  quarter  be  suflicient  to  accomplish  this,  and  everything 
that  is  at  all  important  will  have  been  achieved  by  it.  But  to  teach  a 
community  to  wait  year  after  year,  as  a  nicndicant  at  the  door  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  rely  solely  u|)on  legislative  appropriations,  would  be 
to  paralyze  its  energies,  degrade  education  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
establish  a  sort  of  intellectual  pauperism.' 

They  quote  also  the  remark  of  Mr.  Peers,  of  Kentucky. 

*  Here,  I  am  confident,  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  complained  of^  in 
relation  to  the  defectiveness  and  imperfect  diffusion  of  education  ; — the 
people  do  not  value  it  as  they  ought.  Did  they  rank  it  among  the  ne-' 
eessaries  of  life,  instead  of  placing  it  low  down  on  the  listof  distpensable!<, 
agents  in  abundance  would  soon  find  or  create  means  to  fit  themsehes  to 
serve  them  in  the  very  best  manner.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  needs  to  be  stimulated  ?  Let  this  become  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  supply  will  take  care  of  itself.  Convinced  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  education,  we  are  addressing  our  efforts,  m 
Kentucky,  to  the  production  of  this,  as  the  great  preliminary  measure. 
Let  our  |>eople  once  be  taught  to  think  that  they  cannot  possihiy  do 
without  good  education,  and  they  will  have  it.     Almost  all  other  practical 

auestions  on  the  subject,  then,  resolve  themselves  into  this ;  How  can 
lis  sentiment  be  created  ? ' 

On  the  last  point,  the  remarks  of  tiie  committee  deserve  serious 
reflection,  from  every  one  who  values  this  great  object. 

*  But  if  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  so  exceedingly  important, 
the  question  naturally  arises.  How  shall  it  l^e  created  ?  Mere  law- 
making cannot  do  it.  In  America,  the  popular  opinion  must  precede, 
or  at  least  co-o|)erate  with  legislation.  The  latter  is  invariahly  abortive, 
when  unsupported  by  the  former.  How  shall  the  feelings  of  the  |>eople 
be  aroused  and  directed  to  the  subject  of  Education  ?  We  answer,  just 
as  every  day  they  are,  to  fifty  other  subjects  of  far  inferior  consequence. 
How  do  the  friends  of  Jackson,  or  Clay,  or  Wolf,  or  Ritner, — hfiw  do  the 
advocates  of  Federalism  or  Democracy,  or  the  Tariff  (ir  Nullificntion, — 
how  do  the  supporters  of  our  diversified  charities  firoceed,  when  they 
wish  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  ?  They  oaoANizE,  and 
their  object,  (if  practicable,)  is  soon  accomplished.  In  the  president  state 
of  society  ,*combiuation  is  the  secret  of  all  power;  it  imparts  incalculable 
energy  to  human  effort,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  counter  combination. 
It  was  this  powerful  agent,  working  in  the  dark,  which  pro<luced  the 
Frendi  ReYolutioo,  and  speedily  shook  a  continent  of  kingdoms  to  its 
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fftnlm ;  and  it  is  the  Mtme,  when  purified  and  raised  ahoTe  all  sobterrm* 
nean  loovenienca,  and  operating  in  open  day,  to  which  we  must  look  to 
reform  the  world.  Witness  the  splendid  social  enginery,  which  has  of 
late  been  playing  off  its  energies  upon  mankind,  in  the  benevolent  ope- 
rations of  the  age.  The  ease  and  vigor  with  which  it  acts,  are  equally 
surprising  and  resistless.  It  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  giant — as  1m 
•rose  ''fresh  from  his  slumber  of  a  thousand  years."' 

They  propose  that  such  an  association  should  have  a  committee 
on  the  press,  to  engage  editors  in  this  cause ;  another  on  public 
meetings,  to  employ  these  in  awakening  public  attention ;  anothw 
on  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  kindred  associations,  and 
kindred  spirits  ;  and  another  on  schools,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  schools  within  their  limits.  They  urge  these  measures  with  a 
force  and  eloquence  loo  seldom  employed  on  this  subject,  and  which 
we  hope  will  excite  those  around  them  to  action,  and  rouse  our 
readers  to  new  efforts. 

' "  Good  instruction  is  htiUr  than  riches^  was  the  motto  that  Penn,  the 
iUustrious  founder  of  this  Commonwealth,  placed  on  the  seal  of  a  literary 
incorporation,  granted  by  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  "  The 
force,  beauty,  and  truth  of  the  assertion,"  says  Roberts  Vaux,  *'  have  lost 
nothing  by  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  by  the  experience  of  mankind."  ^  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
It  is  essentia]  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,"  said  Washing- 
ton. "  A  well-instructed  people  alone,  can  be  a  permanently  free  people,'* 
said  Madison.  ^  There  is  tNJt  one  way  of  rendering  a  republican  ibitn  of 
government  durable,  and  that  is  by  disseminating  virtue  and  knowledge,'' 
said  Rush.    "  Make  a  crusade  against  ignorance,"  said  Jefferson." 

'These  quotations  exhibit  the  importance  of  the  object  which  we  have 
in  view ;  but  the  last  es|)ecia11y,  points  out  with  emphasis  the  manner  in 
which  that  object  must  be  attained.  If  there  be  a  larj^  number  of 
voters  in  this  State,  who  cannot  spell  out  tlie  Laws  ancTConstitutioOf 
which  their  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  support,  and  their  numbem 
are  constantly  on  tlie  increase,  it  is  nigh  time  that  some  efilbrt  be  made 
to  arrest  this  evil.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  which  we  may  safely 
differ.  We  may  differ  in  reli^on,  in  politics,  in  philosophy  ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  must  all  most  cordially  agree  : 
and  that  is,  in  the  importance  of  giving  knowledge  to  the  "  Sovereion 
People."  The  illustrious  dead  have  spoken  upon  this  subject ;  and  the 
distinguished  living,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  res|>ond  to  their 
sentiments,  and  confirm  their  testfmony.  Let  a  trumpet  then  be  sounded 
in  the  land.  "A  crusade  against  Ignorance^  is  just  the  thing  we  want. 
Let  the  appeal  be  so  loud  and  long  as  to  reach  every  habitation.  J^t 
the  North  hear  it ;  let  the  South  receive  the  call ;  let  the  Ocean  tell  it  to 
the  Mountains,  and  the  Mountains  echo  it  to  the  distant  forests,  until  it 
shall  sound  throughout  every  log  hut  in  the  western  wilderness.  Tha 
mother  by  the  fireside  will  hear  it,  and  resolve  that  her  infant  in  the 
cradle  shall  be  well  instructed  ;  the  father  laboring  in  the  fields  will  hear 
it,  and  the  determination  will  be  formed  in  his  secret  soul,  that  the  lad 
who  toils  at  bis  elbow,  shall  be  saved  from  the  burning  infiimy  of  igno* 
ranee ;  ay,  and  even  our  political  partizans  shall  pause,  by  common 
consent,  amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  to  listen  to  this  finest  note  of  Free- 
dom, and  do  bomajj^  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  An 
organized  ''cniaede  against  Ignorance''  is  the  only  enterprise  which 
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can  redeem  this  nation.  The  undertaking  which  we  propose  to  you, 
fellow  citizens,  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  There  are  many  County 
and  State  Societies.in  the  Union  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause.  Already 
have  they  produced  a  wide  and  salutary  impression.  Argument,  per- 
suasion, and  patriotic  intreaties,  are  the  instruments  which  we  propose 
to  use.  The  weapons  of  this  warfare  arc  not  carnal,  hut  spiritual,  and 
mighty  to  the  ])uHtug  down  of  strong  holds ;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
strong  holds  behind  which  this  great  enemy  of  republics  has  been  in- 
trenched.' 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  interest, 
that  measures  were  taken  for  a  general  organization  on  this  subject 
u)  the  American  School  Socittij  recently  formed  at  Boston,  after 
much  deliberation,  and  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers  in  behalf 
of  every  institution  of  this  character,  the  stirring  appeal  which 
closes  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  which  ought  to  make  its 
way  to  every  heart. 

•Patriots,  Philanthropists  and  Christians,  who  amongst  you  will  refuse 
to  enlist  for  this  noble  siTvice  ?  Let  the  ng»*(l  Icnil  ns  their  experience, 
and  tlie  young  their  energy  ;  let  the  men  of  influence  give  their  patronage, 
and  the  men  of  intellect  their  talents ;  let  those  who  can  write  appear  in 
our  public  papers,  and  those  who  can  speak  arise  in  otir  po))ular  assem- 
blies. All,  even  the  least  among  us,  may  do  something  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Universal  Education.  In  these  peacefid  wars,  it  will  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  lovely  timidity  of  the  sex,  even  for  our  women  to  en- 
gage ;  and  our  very  chihireu,  as  th«'y  enjoy  and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  a 
more  attractive  system  of  instruction,  shall  help  us  to  gain  this  bloodless 
victory. 

*  Come  then,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  orf^anizey  after  the  example  that  has 
been  set  to  us  in  other  places.  Many  warm  hearts,  clear  heads,  and  strong 
hands,  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  Union,  are  engagc»d  in  this  noble  work. 
In  public  and  in  private,  from  theRnstrnm  and  the  Press,  again  and  again, 
let  this  subject  be  brought  before  the  nation.  8uch  a  combined  influence 
roust,  ultimately,  tell  with  power,  upon  the  destinies  of  our  favored  land. 
And  then,  when  we,  who  are  now  on  the  tfUxiic  of  action,  shall  pass  away, 
another  generation,  more  enlightened  than  their  fathers  were,  shall  stand 
up,  like  a  wall  of  fire,  to  encircle  the  Coustiuition,  and  to  save  the  Country.* 


C05IPLAINT  OF  A  SLNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Western 
States,  as  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  weekly  schools  and  for 
churches,  has  excited  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  be- 
nevolent persons  at  the  East.  That  they  are  most  valuable,  in 
many  cases,  as  temporary  substitutes,  we  are  fully  persuaded  ; 
but  we  are  equally  convinced,  that  they  should  be  only  re- 
garded as  temporary  substitutes,  for  institutions  which  are  in-> 
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dispensable  to  their  permanency  and  usefulness.    In  this 
opinion  we  have  been  confirmed  by  the  following 

Extract  of  a  leiter/ram  a  Clergyman  in  one  of  the  Wettem  Btatet. 

*  How  are  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Sunday  School  schemes  to  be  accom- 
plished without  a  cor|i8  of  qualified  teachers  of  common  schools?  I  have 
been,  and  am,  officially  interested  in  these  objects,  and  our  experience  is  that 
our  Bibles  and  Tracts  are  refused  because  they  cannot  be  read.  But  few 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  that  the  noble  Mississippi  valley  scheme  has  been 
the  means  of  establishing,  live  through  even  a  single  season,  because  there 
are  no  teachers;  or  rather  because  there  is  not  in  each  neighborhood  in 
which  a  school  is  started,  some  one  individual  interested  from  principle, 
and  qualified  by  experience,  to  sustain  and  encourage  it.  This  great  en- 
terprise appears  much  more  plausible  to  its  genenius  projectors,  living  at 
a  distance,  than  it  does  to  us  who  reside  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  evils  to  be  remedied. 

*  We  are  an  excitable  people,  captivated  with  what  is  new,  and  wonder- 
fidly  large,  and  abundantly  impatient,  in  our  expectation  of  results.  A 
Sunday  School  Agent  comes  along,  (not  always  the  best  judge  of  human 
nature,)  proclaims  a  meeting  at  the  neighborhood  church  or  school  house, 
(which  is  crowded,)  spends  half  of  the  time  in  preaching  to  the  people, 
hastily  forms  a  company  of  volunteer  teachers,  tells  them  to  have  a  Sun- 
day School,  then  mounts  his  horse,  and  hastens  off  to  meet  some  other  ap- 
pointment, and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  the  Sunday  School  Jour- 
nal teems  with  reports  of  one  or  two  hundred  new  Sunday  Schools.  But 
suppose  him,  at  the  end  of  the  time  alluded  to,  to  repeat  his  round ; — the 
mushroom  crop  is  gone. 

'  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  some  schools  sustained  by  teachers 
found  or  created  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  I  do  not  know  (and  I  am 
a  Vice  President  of  a  Sunday  School  Union,)  a  single  school  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  nut  kept  up  by  some  young  man  delegated  from  a  school  in 
town,  where  he  has  had  an  o[)portunity  of  acquiring  some  experience.' 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Recorder,  some  time  since  pre- 
sented these  evils  in  another  form.  On  a  few  points  it  is  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  the  individuals  directly 
engaged  in  this  benevolent  object,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
homely  style  ;  yet  we  hope  it  will  interest  some  of  our  readers, 
and  lead  some  friends  of  Sunday  Schools  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  uniting  the  whole  'family'  of  Schools,  in  the  work 
of  educating  our  youth. 

A  Complaint  from  a  Stmdm^  School  at  the  Wat, 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  one  of  a  large  family,  of  great  antiquity 
and  respectability,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  my  family 
name.  We  have  multiplied  exceedingly  for  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  some  changes  have  taken  place  which  I  do  not 
exactly  like,  but  which,  they  say,  '  the  times  demand,  and  the 
divisions  of  labor  require,'  &,c.  &c. ;  but  tboush  this  may  be 
true  •f  some  of  these  changes,  I  think  you  will  allow,  when 
yoti  bear  mei  tbat  tbey  are  not  tUl  necessary. 
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A  long  time  ago,  we  used  to  live  together,  all  in  One  house, 
and  every  thing  went  on  harmoniously  ;  one  helped  the  other, 
and  there  was  no  '  division '  of  labor  or  eftbrt.  We  took 
in  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  joined  in  giving 
them  the  l>est  instruction  we  could,  each  in  our  part;  and  we 
helped  each  other  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  the  children 
were  taught  to  fear  God,  and  honor  their  parents,  and  learn 
their  lessons,  all  in  the  same  place,  and  every  day  in  the  week* 

But  when  society  grew  '  more  cultivated,'  as  they  say,  peo- 
ple thought  they  must  put  us  in  separate  houses, — that  they 
could  not  trust  the  same  man  to  teach  their  children  such  dif- 
ferent things  as  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  the  Bible. 
Besides,  these  things  belonged  to  the  week,  and  the  Bible  be- 
longed to  Sunday ;  and  as  they  had  to  work  hard  all  the  week» 
and  found  thne  to  think  of  the  Bible  only  at  Church,  they  did 
not  see  why  their  children  should  not  do  the  same.  And  then, 
some  did  not  like  to  have  anybody  teach  their  children  about 
the  Bible,  whose  coat  was  not  cut  jast  like  theirs — Quaker,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Methodist  fashion  ;  and  some  began  to  say, 
they  would  not  have  them  learn  anything  at  all  about  the 
Bible ;  so  that  our  branch  of  the  family  was  turned  out  of  doors. 
And  for  a  long  time  we  were  without  house  or  honr^e  ;  except 
that  once  in  two  or  three  months,  the  minister  would  give  us 
shelter  for  a  few  hours,  just  to  see  whether  the  children  coulJ 
say  their  catechism,  or  a  hymn  or  two.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
since  that  time,  we  have  been  better  provided  for.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  us  good 
houses,  and  fit  us  out  with  school  books,  and  have  given  us  all 
the  *help'  they  can,  (some  rather  poor  to  be  sure)  and 
paid  a  great  deal  to  support  us.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
them  they  make  some  sad  mistakes;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
now,  because  I  see  they  are  trying  to  help  our  family  as  nuicK 
as  they  can. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  great  mistake  is,  among  all  their 
good  plans  and  benevolent  works  ;  they  only  do  it  half  way, 
— and  they  do  the  wrong  half  first,  in  some  places.  The  truth 
is,  schools  all  belong  to  one  family  ?  We  must  help  each  other 
to  live  ;  and  if  they  do  everything  for  us  and  nothing  for  our 
relations,  we  only  have  to  give  away  to  them,  or  wait  till  they 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  work. 

Let  me  give  you  some  instances.  My  sister  Infant  School 
and  my  brother  Common  School,  live  both  in  the  same  town  • 
but  they  put  us  all  in  separate  houses.  This  I  will  not  say 
a  word  about  now.  But  then,  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  children 
to  me,  one  day  in  the  week,  unless  they  have  been  to  my 
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brother  or  my  sister  six  days  before ; — or  rather,  I  mean,  that, 
if  they  have  never  been  to  them,  I  cannot  do  any  good  until 
I  have  sent  for  my  brother  or  sister  to  get  them  ready  for  me. 
To  be  sure,  it  all  goes  under  my  name ;  but  it  is  only  doing 
week  day  work  on  Sunday,  and  taking  up  my  time,  that  ought 
to  be  otherwise  spent.  And  then,  if  it  could  be  done  on  a 
week  day,  that  shows,  that  after  all,  the  fourth  command  is 
broken  ;  for  if  people  did  not  choose  to  work  to  get  their 
bread  in  the  week,  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  work  of  '  neces«- 
sity  and  mercy '  to  do  it  on  Sunday,  as  it  is  to  teach  children 
to  read  on  Sunday,  because  they  do  not  teach  them  during  the 
week. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  am  often  obliged  to  spend 
Sunday  in  this  work ;  and  yet  people,  instead  of  paying 
my  brother  and  sister  for  doing  week  day  work  in  the  week — 
try  to  save  something,  by  putting  it  all  into  Sunday  !  And  I 
think  it  is  a  strange  reason  given  for  it  too ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  because  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  people  never 
would  think  of  asking  pay  for  working  then,  they  will  employ 
them  on  that  day. 

But  our  town  is  pretty  well  provided,  compared  with  some 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  for  it  does  not  so  often  happen  with  us, 
that  we  have  to  teach  spelling.  But  then  the  'help'  that 
they  give  my  brother  and  sister  is  so  poor,  that  the  children 
do  not  know  what  the  words  mean,  after  they  have  spelled 
them ;  and  then  the  books  they  read,  and  the  things  said  to 
them, are  all  like  an  unknown  tongue;  and  we  have  to  teach 
them,  just  as  if  we  were  teaching  them  Latin  or  French,  what 
half  the  words  mean.  Is  not  this  week  day  work,  a  great  deal 
of  it?  Some  of  our  '  help  '  do  not  know  how,  and  some  of 
them  make  the  children  repeat  over  their  lessons  just  like  par- 
rots ;  and  they  might  almost  as  well  not  come. 

In  the  next  town  to  ours,  things  are  worse  still.  Some  of 
my  brother's  and  sister's  family  that  went  there,  could  not  find 
even  a  house  to  live  in  ; — and  in  another  town,  near  that,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  but  two  months  in  a  year  ;  and  then  they 
had  such  poor  '  help,'  that  they  did  not  do  much  ;  and  my 
children  tried  in  vain  to  supply  their  place,  for  they  could  not 
find  'help'  enough  that  could  read  and  understand  to  take 
care  of  the  scholars.  And  I  am  told,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  relations  on  my  side  of  the  house,  have  been  obliged  to 
shut  up  house,  and  move  away,  after  they  have  had  their  name^ 
published,  and  been  counted  and  praised  all  over  the  land^ 
only  because  they  could  not  get  ^  help'  to  carry  on  their 
bufiineas. 
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Now  I  wish  yoQ  would  tell  these  good  people,  tlot  to  leaV6 
one  part  of  the  family  to  starve,  if  they  mean  to  support  the 
other;  and  tell  tbeui  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  people  Bibles  and 
Tracts,  unless  they  try  to  provide  some  way  of  teaching  them 
to  read  them.  They  might  as  well  send  them  to  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  as  to  the  million  of  children  that  do  not  know  how  to 
read.  It  makes  me  think  of  beginning  at  the  top  to  build  a 
house.  It  is  not  so  good  as  building  on  the  sand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  stop  doing  the  work ;  but  that  they 
should  go  on  and  do  it  all ! — '  These  things  ye  ought  to  have 
done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.' 

A  Sunday  School  at  the  West. 


REPUBLICATIONS. 


There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  our 
country,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of 
British  writers  should  be  republished. 

Some  practically  assert  the  right  to  call  these  productions 
their  own,  in  the  title  page,  without  any  reserve,  or  any 
acknowledgement  of  their  origin,  simply  on  account  of  some 
variation  of  arrangement  or  style,  or  the  annexation  of  ques- 
tions or  notes;  and  they  satisfy  conscience  by  a  statement  of 
this  kind  in  the  preface.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  course, 
that  the  editor  or  publisher  is  guilty  o^  falsehood  in  the  title 
page ;  and  it  is  a  poor  apology  to  reply,  that  the  falsehood  is 
subsequently  retracted  in  a  preface,  which  three  out  of  five 
will  never  read. 

But  in  other  cases,  a  foreign  work  which  is  deemed  valua- 
ble, is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  person  for  examination 
and  revision,  and  without  any  other  variation  than  those  which 
a  well  educated  corrector  of  the  press  would  make,  is  sent 
forth  with  a  preface  or  essay,  from  a  source  which  will  give  it 
a  favorable  introduction  to  the  American  people.  An  index, 
notes,  questions,  or  an  appendix,  are  sometimes  added,  without 
any  essential  alteration  of  the  text.  If  the  title  page  an- 
nounces distinctly  what  is  done,  no  possible  objection  can  be 
made  on  the  score  of  injustice  to  the  author,  or  fraud  upon 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  editor  is  able  and  jucfi- 
cious,  the  work  is  not  only  more  likely  to  gain  extensive  cir- 
eolation,  but  is  better  fitted  to  be  useful  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  when  a  valuable  work  ia  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of  our 
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•cfaools,  great  additional  good  is  done,  and  our  thanks  are  due 
to  the  editor  and  the  publisher. 

But  the  title  page  is  sometimes  written  or  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  most  readers  to  suppose  it  an  original  work ; 
and  often,  we  are  convinced,  without  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  the  same  injustice  is  done  as  by  the  pro- 
fessed pirates  of  literature.  Thus  we  find  a  very  interesting 
and  useful  work'  recently  published,  as  an  assistant  to  parents 
and  teachers  in  early  education,  with  the  following  title : 

'  Aids  to  mental  development,  or  hints  to  parents ;  being  a 
system  of  mental  and  moral  instruction,  exemplified  in  conversa' 
turns  between  a  mother  and  her  children*  With  an  address  to 
mothers,  by  a  lady  of  Philadelphia^ 

When  analyzed  grammatically,  with  close  attention  to  the 
punctuation,  it  would  appear  that  the  '  address  to  mothers,' 
was  probably  the  only  part  of  the  work  belonging  to  the  '  Lady 
of  Philadelphia  ;'  and  the  preface  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  it 
a  foreign  work.  Of  this,  however,  most  readers  would  not  be 
confident,  especially  as  a  copyright  is  claimed,  even  if  they 
should  observe  thus  closely.  On  the  mass  of  readers,  the 
title  would  produce  the  impression  that  the  whole  work  be- 
longs to  this  lady ;  and  the  current  language  and  advertise- 
ments of  booksellers,  will  complete  the  deception,  seldom  an- 
ticipated by  the  editor,  by  announcing — ^  Aids  to  mental  dc- 
telopment.  .  By  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,^ 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  indirect  mode  of  leading 
the  public  astray,  should  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  other; 
and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  where  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, or  an  abbreviated  title  is  used,  merely  to  claim  a  copy- 
right, or  secure  the  influence  of  a  name,  the  fraud  is  equally 
clear,  and  equally  contemptible.  It  is  sometimes  practised, 
and  sometimes  we  fear  excused,  for  want  of  sufHcient  reflec- 
tion, by  reputable  publishers.  Let  them  not  forget,  that  the 
intriguing  plagiarist  and  schemer  are  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
plant and  undersell  the  honorable  editor  and  publisher,  and 
the  original  writer. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  works  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  merely  new  editions.  Variations  are  sometimes  made 
in  the  body  of  a  work,  in  every  degree,  from  simple  abridg- 
ment or  occasional  alterations,  to  a  course  which  involves  an 
entire  remodelling  of  the  form,  by  selection,  or  combination 
with  other  materials  to  form  a  larger  work.  In  these  cases, 
duty  to  the  public,  no  less  than  justice  to  the  author,  require 
that  nothing  be  done  which  shall  make  him  responsible,  or 
give  bis  authority,  for  sentiments,  or  style,  or  arrangement 
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which  do  not  belong  to  hiniy  and  that  be  thoold  still  receive 
exact  credit  for  all  which  is  really  his.  It  is  not  possible, 
perhaps,  to  determine  precisely,  at  what  point  a  compilation, 
selection,  or  abridgment,  such  as  history,  becomes  so  far  the 
production  of  a  writer  that  he  may  claim  to  be  the  author. 
DUX  in  our  view,  both  honesty  and  policy  require  him  rather 
to  err  by  claiming  too  little,  than  too  much.  The  simpler  and 
safer  course  undoubtedly  is,  to  state  precisely  what  is  done^ 
and  if  practicable,  in  the  title  page  itself. 

But  wc  are  sometimes  told  by  those  who  go  to  an  extreme  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  work  of  an  author  is  as  sacred  as  his 
property,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  publish  his  ideas  in  any 
country  in  any  other  form  than  he  himself  pleases,  and  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  every  foreign  work,  verbatim  tt  literatim. 

In  all  works  referred  to  as  atuhorities^  this  will  indeed  be 
admitted.  Neither  will  we  for  a  moment  defend  those  who 
send  forth  a  work  of  known  reputation  as  an  '  American  edi- 
tion revised  and  corrected,'  without  giving  us  the  editor's 
name,  or  informing  us  what  alterations  are  made,  or  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
It  is  in  reality  a  mere  trick,  (beneath  the  honorable  members 
of  the  trade,)  intended  to  secure  a  copy-right — and  it  has 
more  than  once  excited  our  indignation  to  see  a  respected 
name  thus  insulted,  by  an  anonymous  editor  and  corrector* 
As  for  those  who  attempt  to  measure  the  giants  of  intellect 
or  learning,  with  the  span  of  a  dwarf,  no  other  punishment  is 
necessary  than  the  contempt  which  public  opinion  will  pour 
upon  their  puny  efforts. 

We  also  admit,  of  course,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
procure  a  work  unchanged ;  but  there  is  no  right  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  which  can  impair  the  rights  or  duties  of  an  Amer- 
ican editor,  or  which  can  impose  on  him  the  obligation  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  views  of  usefulness  or  expediency,  in  order  to 
furnish  an  exact  copy  of  a  foreign  work.  Nor  if  it  be  proper- 
ly announced,  can  there  be  any  pretence  of  *  fraud  upon  the 
public'  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  author,  where  they  aro 
not  legal  rights,  they  must  be  regulated  by  the  question  of 
general  usefulness.  English  courts  have  decided,  that  it  was 
no  injustice  to  the  author  of  a  sea-chart,  to  publish  another, 
in  which  serious  errors  were  corrected  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  public  good  required  it.  How  then  could  an  Ameri- 
can author  be  reproached,  for  omitting  or  altering  such  parts 
of  a  foreign  work  as  he  believes  calculated  to  produce  intel- 
lectual and  moral  error  ?  How  could  he  be  justified  in  ffiv- 
iog  them  circulation  ?    His  own  views  may  be  wrong,  and  so 
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may  Ibe  obienratioiM  of  a  aorveyor,  who  endeayori  to  correct 
the  errors  of  bis  predecessors.  If  this  be  allowed  in  acountrjfr 
where  the  author  baa  kgal  righis^  how  much  more  in  one* 
where  his  works  are  pubSc  property  1 

Indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  vast  difference  in  the  state 
of  society  in  this  country  and  in  England,  when  we  consider 
that  every  work  published  in  our  country,  which  gains  circu- 
lation, has  more  influence  on  its  character  than  almost  any 
law  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  us  as  strange  to  insist  that  we 
should  receive  and  circulate  English  works,  unchanged,  as  it 
would  be  to  require  that  we  should  transfer  the  acts  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  to  our  statute  books.  For  ourselves,  we  think 
that  the  good  of  our  country  ought  never  thus  to  be  sacrificed 
to  foreign  claims,  and  we  consider  the  nation  as  much  in- 
debted to  those  who  furnish  foreign  works,  divested  of  useless 
or  injurious  characteristics,  or  adapted  to  our  own  habits  and 
state  of  society,  as  to  those  who  introduce  foreign  laws  or 
improvements,  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  our  circumstan- 
ces. Could  the  torrent  of  English  works,  which  is  poured  upon 
us,  be  limited  or  purified,  much  evil  would  be  prevented ;  and 
the  prospect  of  elevating  the  public  opinion,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country  would  be  much  more  promising. 

We  are  aware  that  this  subject  is  still  Mub  judice,  and  we 
should  be  happy  to  know  and  to  publish  the  views  of  our 
readers,  on  either  side  of  the  question. 


ADDISON  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GESTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

^Tbe  followinf  article  was  written  by  Addison,  and  desired  for  Enrlishmen,  in  1712. 
It  IS  not  less  applicable  to  ihe  descendants  ofEni^lislimen,  in  1835.  Would  that  it  might 
rou4e  some  of  those  who  speak  with  the  immobility  of  listless  indiflference,  on  the  most 
elevalinfi^  of  all  subjects.  Would  that  it  might  shake,  if  not  subdue,  the  prejudices  of 
some  wIh)  are  so  fastidious  as  to  consider  every  attitude  but  that  of  a  contemplative 
statue,  as  Uuairical^  in  the  pulpit !    The  authority  of  Addison  is  of  some  value.] 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  ob- 
served to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other 
countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons 
in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at 
our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  debate.    Our  words  flow 
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from  us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without  those  straining* 
of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  '  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  everything 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest 
tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  I 
have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once  by  those  who  have  seen 
Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  postures  which  are 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to  that 
country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is 
represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the 
thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  Pagan  phi- 
losophers. 

It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator. 
They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce 
every  thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strong- 
est argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and 
affected  him^'elf  with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to 
others.  Violent  gesture  and  vocifenUion  naturally  shake  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious 
horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep 
and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is 
placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing  ;  as  in  England  we  very  fre- 
quently see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of 
themselves  by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of 
voice  and  body,  has  such  an  infiuence  on  men's  minds,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses 
which  are  printe<l  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becoming  fervor,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice 
and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  the  laterum  contentio,  the  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself  The  Greek  orator 
was  likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment^ 
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and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking 
them,  if  they  were  so  much  aflfected  by  the  reading  of  it,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence. 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two 
^reat  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  hold- 
ing up  his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking 
the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The 
truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  the  English  speaker ;  you  see  some  of  them  run- 
ning their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can 
thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece 
of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a 
smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into 
several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of  it, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a 
beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British 
nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  used  to 
frequent  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  a  counsellor  who  never 
pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack  thread  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking ;  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 
stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading  ;  but  he 
had  better  have  left  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man, 
and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me 
in  this.  That  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture, 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation) 
or  at  least,  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and 
expressive. 


ON    THE    CHARACTER  OF  TEACHERS   OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  devoted  friend  of 
common  education  to  the  editor,  contains  so  much  that  is 
true  and  important  on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it 
from  our  readers.  It  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  suc- 
ceeding article. 
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^  You  have  been  straggling  long  alone  but  do  not  give  ap 
your  efforts.  I  believe  many  others  will  soon  come  to  your 
help.  The  christian  community  of  New  England,  and  the 
good  citizens,  will  not  always  sleep  over  a  subject  so'  totally 
important  as  that  of  their  schools ;  they  will  not  spend  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  sustain  schools,  which  often  prove 
worse  than  useless  for  want  of  proper  attention. 

'  The  American  School  Society  I  have  thought  much  ofy 
since  I  saw  you.  I  am  convinced  the  state  of  our  country 
calls  for  such  a  society,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  There 
are  some  circumstances  respecting  our  common  schools,  that 
should  arouse  the  feelings  of  every  christian  and  patriot. 
The  family  institution  excepted,  all  other  institutions  united — 
Public  Worship — Sabbath  Schools — Academies  and  Colleges 
—do  not  have  so  much  influence  in  giving  a  character  to  New 
England  and  New  York,  as  common  schools.  More  than 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  are  employed  in  New  England  every 
year,  in  the  primary  public  schools,  and  as  many  in  New  York. 
Who  are  these  teachers?  Nine  tenths  of  them  are  inexperi- 
enced youth,  from  18  years  of  age  to  25  and  30.  Yes — that 
institution  which  probably  does  more  than  all  others  to  form 
the  character  of  our  citizens,  is  in  the  hands  of  head-stroug, 
unqualified  and  often  dissipated  youth.  And  what  is  worse, 
I  fear  it  is  the  voice  of  public  opinion,,  that  the  common  schools 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  by  young  persons.  Now  it  is 
wonderful,  that  men  require  the  experience  and  wisdom  and 
stability  of  mature  age,  to  manage  all  their  money  concerns, 
and  their  political  ati'airs,  but  carelessly  turn  over  to  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  the  great  and  holy  business  of  forming 
that  character  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  societv, 
and  on  which  depends  our  very  existence  and  happiness  as  a 
nation.  Is  there  a  merchant  in  Boston  who  would  give  up  the 
whole  management  of  his  shop,  even  for  a  day,  to  a  *  green,' 
inexperienced  boy  ?  Is  there  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  who 
would  give  up  his  farm,  his  cattle  or  his  sheep,  to  such  an 
one  ?  Yet  he  turns  over  his  own  children  to  such  an  one, 
to  form  their  characters  for  time  and  eternity — to  one  whom  he 
would  not  trust  to  manage  his  beasts — and  then  thinks  they 
should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  for  making  such  good  provis- 
ion for  their  education ! 

'  Besides,  we  will  not  trust  a  man  to  draw  a  tooth,  or  pre- 
scribe an  emetic,  till  he  has  studied  his  profession  three  years, 
and  comes  to  us  with  a  diploma,  signed  and  sealed,  from  a 
college  of  scientific  and  experienced  physicians.  A  man 
cannot  manage  a  case  before  our  courts,  involving  the  value 
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of  a  shilling,  till  he  has  studied  the  whole  science  of  law,  and 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  college  of  wise  and  experienced 
lawyers  and  judges;  and  our  civil  constitutions  exclude  men 
from  all  participation  in  the  business  of  legislation  and  even 
from  the  business  of  choosing  legislators,  till  they  have  at- 
tained some  maturity.  But  little  or  nothing  is  required  as 
to  age,  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  moral 
character,  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  business  of  education, 
of  forming  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  country, 
on  which  everything  else  depends.' 


[For  the  Annals  of  Edacation.] 

ERRORS  IN  DISCIPLINE  j  OR  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[We  insert  the  following  account  of  the  errors  of  a  teacher  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  among  the  best  and  most  judicious  of  his  daj  and  neigh- 
borhood, as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent,  in  our 
last  article.  We  do  it  also  with  the  hope  of  convincing  those  of  their  error, 
who  think  that  our  common  schools  need  no  reform,  and  of  persuading 
them  that  it  is  important  to  impart  some  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence to  a  young  man,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  children.  Who  can  calculate  the  evils  which  might  result  from  the 
frequent  employment  of  such  teachers,  and  who  can  doubt  that  among  those 
who  enter  upon  their  task,  untaught  and  untrained,  many  will  commit  similar 
errors  ?] 

Can  it  be,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  ray  pedagogical  efibrts,  I  seized  a  pupil  by  the  collar  for 
some  trifling  act  ofimproprietry,  and  with  evident  marks  of  anger, 
drew  him  over  a  writing  desk?  Yes,  the  deed  was  done';  and 
done  by  these  hands ;  and  under  the  direction  of  this  understanding 
and  will ! 

And  what,  think  you,  was  the  consequence  ?  At  that  time  I 
did  not  perceive  that  the  act  made  any  impression  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  except  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  me  in  the 
mind  of  the  victim  of  my  displeasure.  The  school,  in  general, 
took  very  little  notice  of  it ;  and  those  who  noticed  it,  appeared 
soon  to  forget  it.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
violent  and  angry  acts,  that  a  single  attack  on  an  individual  pro- 
duced very  little  surprise;  though  my  general  conduct  bad  the 
etEdci  to  alienate,  by  degrees,  their  affections  from  me. 

Nor  b  it  single  acts  in  schools  that  produce  so  much  mischief, 
after  all,  as  the  prevailing  disposition  which  the  teacher  manifests. 
If  be  is  usually  kind  and  affectionate,  and  only  indulges  in  an  angry 
fit  oocasicMiaUy ,  bad  as  the  consequences  are,  they  are  as  nochbg  in 
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comparison  witb  those  which  result,  where  a  teacher  indulges  wrong 
feelings  or  wrong  temper  habitually.  In  the  former  case,  the  pu^ 
pils  only  lose  their  respect  for  him ;  in  the  latter,  they  not  only 
cease  to  respect,  but  they  cease  to  love  him. 

I  loved  my  pupils,  and  was  generally  kindly  disposed  towards 
tbem,  and  they  knew  it.  They  therefore  did  not  cease  to  love  me 
at  once,  but  their  alienation  was,  as  I  said  before,  gradual.  I  took 
them  all  to  be  young  knaves,  at  the  very  opening  of  school,  and 
made  laws  accordingly  ;  and  what  I  took  them  to  be,  many  of  them 
slowly  became.  They  constantly  watched  their  opportunity  to 
evade  my  laws,  and  I  watched  my  opportunity  to  detect  them,  and 
enforce  the  penally. 

My  punishments  were  most  of  them  summary.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  formal  feruling  or  flogging,  but  this  was  rare.  It  took  up 
too  much  time.  1  knew  of  a  shorter  method.  This  was  to  carry  a 
rule  under  my  ann,  and  when  I  discovered  a  transgressor,  to  strike 
him  across  the  head  with  the  rule.  As  to  endangering  the  brain, 
I  never  thought  of  that.  Indeed  I  scarcely  knew  that  there  were 
brains  in  the  cranium.  I  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
inexperienced  in  human  nature,  as  you  can  possibly  conceive. 

One  day,  in  striking  a  boy  across  the  head  with  my  rule,  I  broke 
it.  To  add  to  my  confusion,  a  lady  was  present  in  the  school,  and 
witnessed  the  transaction.  It  was  now  no  longer  whispered  that 
*  the  master  was  very  severe  in  school.'     It  was  talked  aloud. 

The  noise  of  the  transaction  did  me  much  injury,  though  it  partly 
cured  me  of  striking  the  head  with  a  rule.  I  now  used  my  flat 
hand,  or  a  book.  But  my  term  of  teaching,  which  was  only  three 
months,  expired  about  this  time,  and  I  was  glad  of  it;  and  so  were 
most  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

.  However,  I  was  employed,  the  next  winter,  to  teach  again  in  a 
neighborhood  about  two  miles  distant.  Here  I  commenced  with 
less  severity  than  formerly  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  bad  habits.  I 
did  not  strike  with  my  rule,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  used  to  throw  it.  One 
day  I  threw  it  at  little  George,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  and  hit 
bim  with  the  end  of  it,  near  the  outer  comer  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
Had  it  struck  an  inch  further  towards  his  nose,  it  must  inevitably 
have  put  out  his  left  eye.  But  it  cured  me  completely  of  throwing 
rules.  Indeed,  I  made  my  resolution  the  moment  the  rule  struck, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  never  broken  it,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Still  I  governed  too  much  by  force  of  arms,  and  too  little  by  the 
ibrce  of  suasion  and  love.  I  hated  monarchy  and  tyranny ;  but  I 
thought  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  both,  and  both  monarch 
and  tyrant  1  accordingly  became. 

But  I  got  through  the  winter,  and  without  much  open  complaint ; 
and  some  said  they  had  enjoyed  the  beneflts  of  a  good  school.  ) 
knew  better,  however ;  but  I  did  not  contradict  the  report^i 
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The  next  fall  I  had  a  pressing  invitation,  and  the  offer  of  a  pretty 
round  price,  if  I  would  take  the  charge  of  another  school  several 
miles  distant  Their  teachers  of  late  had  not  governed  well ;  and 
they  said  they  wanted  a  ^  smart  master ; '  one  that  would  keep  the 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

I  was  employed  and  went  to  my  work.  All  went  on  pretty  well 
for  a  time.  At  length,  one  or  two  boys  began  to  be  troublesome. 
Partly  to  punish  the  individual,  and  partly  to  put  the  rest  in  awe  of 
me,  I  punished  one  with  the  rod,  and  with  considerable  severity. 
However,  the  boy  was  subdued,  and  I  supix)sed  I  had  gained  my 
point,  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  last,  news  came  to  my  ears 
that  an  endeavor  had  been  made  to  have  me  punished  for  abusing 
one  of  my  pupils.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows. 

When  I  was  in  the  act  of  flogging  my  pupil,  a  piece  of  the  stick, 
which  was  rather  dry,  flew  off,  and,  hitting  another  boy  on  the 
cheek,  drew  blood.  The  boy  went  home  and  told  the  story,  and 
showed  his  wound  to  his  guardian  who,  being  a  passionate  man,  at 
once  took  fire  at  the  transaction,  and  what  was  really  bad  enough, 
his  busy  imagination  wrought  into  a  high  degree  of  violence.  He 
complained  at  once  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  town,  and  endeavored 
to  have  me  prosecuted.  Why  he  did  not  succeed  better,  I  never 
knew  ;  but  the  civil  authosity  took  no  notice  of  it.  After  all  was 
over,  it  got  to  my  ears.  I  called  on  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
given  so  much  offence,  obtained  some  partial  concessions^  and  in 
the  end  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

Though  1  had  now  become  fully  enthroned  in  the  pedagogic 
chair,  I  was  not  firmly  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  pupils  or 
their  parents.  Some  still  considered  me  severe ;  but  many  were 
on  the  whole,  satisfied.     The  term  closed,  however,  satisfactorily. 

For  two  or  three  successive  winters  following,  I  was  employed  m 
the  same  school.  I  laid  aside  severity  more  and  more,  and  gov- 
erned more  and  more  by  the  law  of  kindness.  There  were  some 
occasional  acts  of  violence ;  but  not  enough  to  injure  me  materially. 
With  all  my  errors,  I  was  regarded  as  a  very  good  teacher. 
The  saying  sometimes  repeated,  that  such  was  the  order  of  the 
school  room,  that  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall  on  the  floor,  had  with 
many  minds,  great  weight.  Such  at  that  time,  were  their  views 
and  my  own,  of  thorough  and  appropriate  school  discipline. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  employed  in  another  and 
a  much  larger  school.  There  were  some  turbulent  spirits,  with 
whom  a  degree  of  severity  seemed  unavoidable  ;  but  the  mstances 
of  severe  or  corporal  punishment  were  very  unfirequent.  The  lesa 
they  were  resorted  to,  the  better  things,  on  the  whole,  appeared 
to  go. 

•3 
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This  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience  In  teaching  many 
times  since.  In  proportion  as  I  have  laid  aside  all  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  governed  solely  by  persuasion  and  love,  just  in  the  same 
rroportion  has  been  my  success  ;  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
have  failed  to  govern  myself — my  ten) per,  feelings  and  conduct- 
has  the  school,  and  tlie  discipline  of  the  school,  gone  wrong. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  all  punishment,  or  even  all  corporal 
punishment,  should  in  every  instance,  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  only 
to  leave  the  impression  on  die  minds  of  others,  that  used  in  my 
hands — often  injudiciously  by  reason  of  an  improper  state  of  temper 
and  feeling,  it  has  frequently — indeed,  almost  always — been  a  great- 
er evil  in  its  results,  than  that  which  it  was  designed  to  cure.  In  other 
cases,  and  in  other  hands,  I  beheve  corpoi*al  punishment  is  some- 
times, the  less  evil. 

Of  boxing  ears  and  striking  the  head  with  a  rule,  I  am  now  una- 
ble to  think  without  shuddering.  Did  teachers  dream  of  a  tithe  of 
the  mischief  these  concussions  of  the  young  and  tender  brain  may 
produce,  we  should  probably  hear  no  n)ore  of  blows  on  the  head. 
There  are  places  enough  on  which  blows  can  be  inflicted,  with  more 
safety  than  on  the  cranium.  Besides,  a  very  sniall  rod,  suitably 
applied,  if  corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted  occasionally,  will 
be  found  greatly  preferable  to  many  of  the  shorter,  and  of  course 
j   more  popular  modes  of  correction. 

When  we  commence  a  school  with  a  small  number  of  pupils — 
the  children  of  parents  who  have  fust  governed  themselves  and 
then  governed  their  offspring,  and  when  we  only  increase  our  num- 
ber by  small  additions  at  once,  and  those  remote  from  each  other, 
I  do  not  believe  punishment,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  often  necessary.  But  when  the  children  of  all  sorts  of  pa- 
rents, judicious  and  injudicious,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and 
habits,  aje  thrown  together  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty,  under 
the  care  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  stranger,  he  must  be  something  more 
than  man,  who  can  reduce  such  a  motley  and  heterogeneous  mass  to 
eood  order  and  right  discipline,  without  the  occasional  adoption  of 
rigid  measures. 


I 


[For  the  Aonala  of  Edoealioa.] 
DEVOURING  BOOKS. 


It  b  recorded  of  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  that  before  she 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  had  '  devoured '  600  novels  in  three 
nooths ;  so  that  she  must  have  read  more  than  six  a  day  upon 
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an  ayerage.  Louis  XVI.)  during  the  five  months  and  seven  days 
of  his  imprisonment)  immediately  preceding  his  death,  read  157 
TolumeS)  or  one  a  day. 

If  this  species  of  ghUtony  is  pardonable  in  circumstances  like 
those  of  Louis,  it  is  less  so  in  a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
No  one  can  have  time  for  reflection,  who  reads  at  this  rapid  rate. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought,  these  devourers  of  bodes  are  guilty 
of  abusing  nature,  to  an  extent  as  much  greater  than  tliose  who 
overcharge  their  stomachs,  as  the  intellectual  powers  are  higher 
than  the  animal  propensities. 

If  we  find  but  few  cases  of  mental  gluttony  equal  to  that  of 
M.  de  Stael,  there  are  many  which  fall  but  little  short  of  it. 
Thousands  of  young  people  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  reading, 
or  rather  in  devouring  books.  It  is  true,  the  food  is  light ;  but 
it  occupies  the  mental  iaculties,  for  the  time,  in  finitless  effi)rts, 
and  operates  to  exclude  food  of  a  better  quality. 

I  should  be  among  the  last  to  engage  in  an  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  reading,  but  when  I  see  the  rapid  increase  of 
books  in  our  market,  and  their  general  character,  and  consider, 
that  the  condition  of  the  market  indicates  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  when  to  this  is  added  the  conviction  forced  upon 
us,  by  facts  within  the  range  of  daily  observation,  I  cannot  re- 
sbt  the  conclusion,  that  it  strongly  behoves  those  who  are  friendly 
to  mental  as  well  as  physical  temperance,  to  sound  an  appropriate 
alarm. 

Perpetual  reading  inevitably  operates  to  exclude  thought,  and 
in  the  youthful  mind  to  stint  the  opening  mental  faculties,  by  fa- 
voring unequal  development.  It  is  apt  either  to  exclude  social 
enjoyment,  or  render  the  conversation  frivolous  and  unimportant ; 
for  to  make  any  useflil  reflections,  while  the  mind  is  on  the  gallop, 
is  nearly  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  no  useful  reflections  are  made 
during  the  hours  of  reading,  they  cannot  of  course  be  retailed  in 
the  social  circle.  Besides,  it  leads  to  a  neglect  of  domestic  and 
other  labors.  The  law,  that  ^  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face^  is  not  to  be  violated  by  half  or  three  fourths  of  the 
human  race  unth  impunity.  Bis  a  universal  law;  and  that  in^ 
dividual,  let  the  sex,  rank  or  station  be  what  it  may,  who  trans* 
gresses,  must  suffer  the  penalty — not  mere  poverty,  but  a  loss  of 
actual  enjoyment,  if  not  of  health.  Even  if  we  do  not  intrude 
upon  the  hours  sacred  to  repose,  sleep  becomes  disturbed,  un- 
sound and  unsatisfying.  Food  loses  its  relish,  life  its  zest,  and  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  fair  and  goodly  Eden  we  read  and  dream  of, 
the  worid  becmies  less  and  less  interesting,  and  we  actually  begin 
to  complaiiK  of  our  Creator,  wfaile  the  fault  is  in  ourselves. 
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Such,  are  some  ot  the  rei^lts  of  a  perpetual  devouring  of  books ; 
but  it  would  require  a  volume  to  state  them  all  in  detail^  so  as  to 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  error  in  question  favors  book-ma- 
kers and  booksellers ;  for  Mt  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; ' 
but  this  should  not  prevent  our  protesting  against  it.  Aiid  while 
I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with  those  who  derive  no  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future,  but  place  the  golden  era  among  past 
ages,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  ancestors,  at  periods  not 
very  remote,  were  more  truly  wise  than  the  children  of  this  gener- 
ation. If  they  read  fewer  novek  and  light  periodicals,  they  medi- 
tated more  on  those  they  read.  If  they  had  fewer  books  in  the 
community,  they  had  more  of  what  Locke  calls,  sounds  round-a^ 
bout  sense.  If  they  devoured  lessy  they  digested  more.  It  has 
been  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  giant  in  real  literature,  that  he 
never  read  a  book  through,  except  the  Bible. 

How  would  our  mental  gormandizers  scout  the  idea,  suggested 
by  one  who  passes  for  wise,  that  we  should  always  read  with  a 
pen  in  our  hand !  How  would  Madame  de  Stael  have  smiled,  at 
being  told  that  she  would  probably  derive  more  benefit  from  read- 
ing half  a  dozen  pages  in  a  day,  than  the  same  number  of 
volumes ! 

But  we  may  anticipate  a  better  future.  This  book-mania  is 
destined  to  pass  away.  There  is — there  must  be — ^in  a  world 
which  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  improving,  too  much  good 
sense  long  to  tolerate  it.  Let  the  present  race  of  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  continue  to  devour  greedily  every  catchpenny  publication 
that  issues  from  the  teeming  press.  But  let  them  remember,  that 
they  are  unconsciously  hastening  themselves  from  Ufe's  scenes,  to 
give  place  to  other,  and  we  hope  more  rational  actors — those  who 
will  remember  that  neither  their  mental  or  physical  natures  can 
be  sustained  by  mere  gormandizing,  and  that  digestion  is  no  less 
important  than  mastication. 


POPULAR  PERIODICALS. 


Great  efforts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  to  circulate 
periodical  works  of  a  novel  character.  One  class  of  Uiese  addres- 
ses itself  to  the  spirit  of  economy,  and  comprises  the  best  bocJu 
in  various  departments  of  literature.  Among  these,  were  the 
Gradating  Library ,  the   Christian  Library ^  and  more  recently. 
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the  Republic  of  Letters y  containing  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
other  works  df  established  character,  compressed  by  means  of 
a  small  type,  into  such  a  compass  as  to  render  them  cheap  be- 
jond  all  example,  but  inducing  the  purchaser  to  hazard  his  sight, 
m  order  to  save  his  money.  We  think  none  of  these  plans  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  Family  Library,  of  the  Harpers.  Its  type 
is  as  small,  and  its  price  is  as  low,  as  we  think  the  healthy  progress 
of  the  national  Uterature  requires.  We  do  not  beUeve,  that  en- 
largement or  vigor  of  mind  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  books 
which  are  devoured.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced,  that  dyspepsia  is 
a  disease  which  at  this  moment  is  as  common  in  the  brains  as  in 
the  stomachs  of  our  countrymen,  and  from  the  same  leading  cause, 
the  excess  of  food. 

We  cannot  therefore  regard  with  much  more  hope,  those  who 
are  attemptinor  to  force  upon  those  who  desire  19  impmve,  almost 
a  volume  of  English  periodicals,  in  the  compass  of  a  number.  IT" 
b  convenient  to  the  few,  wlio  wish  to  have  the  works  for  reference 
merely ;  but  it  is  miscliievous  to  those  who  are  induced  to  read 
such  a  collection  of  matter,  local  in  its  character,  and  too  often 
Anti-American  and  Anti-Christian  in  its  tendency. 

Besides  those  who  are  tlius  endeavoring  to  secure  public  favor, 
by  consulting  economy,  others  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  pleasing  the  taste  merely,  and  especially,  to  attract  the 
eye  by  a  multitude  of  beautiful  engravings.  The  Fenny  Magon 
ziney  however  valuable  it  may  be  at  home,  would,  we  are  con* 
rinced,  be  pronounced  by  its  conductors  themselves,  to  be  unsuita* 
ble  for  the  American  people.  The  Amencan  Magazine,  has 
been  recently  established  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  designed 
to  assume  an  American  character.  We  cannot  yet  judge  whether 
it  will  aim  most  at  the  beautiful  or  the  useful.  We  hope  it  will 
assume  a  tone,  which  shall  render  its  moral  influence,  not  haniiless 
merely,  but  salutary  and  elevating.  The  times  demand  it— -our 
country  needs  it — and  there  is  no  apology  for  those  who  refuse  to 
instruct  and  improve,  at  the  same  time  that  they  please,  for  it  is 
easy  to  do  all  this,  in  such  a  work. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  interest,  tlie  People^ s  Magazine 
and  Parley^s  Magazine,  both  intended  for  popular  use — the 
firat  for  adults,  the  second  for  children.  The  plan  was  well  con- 
ceived,  and  much  taste  was  displayed  in  the  selections  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  first  volume.  But  we  were  disappointed  in 
some  respects.  Both  were  better  adapted  to  the  parlor,  than  to 
the  people — perhaps  with  good  policy,  so  far  as  pecuniary  profit 
was  concerned,  but  certainly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  objects 
fiwr  which  we  hoped.  There  w^as  a  want  of  unity  and  character 
fdso,  which  ws^  unfortunate^  and  articles  crept  into  them^  which 
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were  but  ill-assorted  with  scripture  stories  and  lessons  of  excel* 
lence.  During  the  last  year,  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  new  editor,  and  their  character  is,  in  our  opinion,  much 
improved.  They  display,  indeed,  less  of  elegant  taste,  but  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  doing  good^-less  of  beauty  and  finish  in  the 
execution,  but  far  more  of  utility, — and  above  all,  a  decided  and 
practical  character,  and  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling.  They  have 
thus  been  rendered  far  more  suitable  to  the  people  and  to  their 
children — ^while  they  will  instruct  and  amuse  the  well  informed. 
We  regret  that  the  engravings  are  so  frequendy  injured  in  stereo- 
typing ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  wished  that  Tom  Starboard 
would  take  his  place  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  but  we  cordially  wish 
success  to  these  useful  and  improving  works. 

Tlie  Family  Library,  and  Boys*  and  Girls*  Library,  of  the 
Harpers,  appear  to  be  edited  in  a  good  degree  in  the  same  spirit ; 
although  some  of  the  works  in  each  may  be  objectionable.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  persuaded,  that  these,  with  the  two  preceding 
periodicals,  will  comprise  at  least  as  much  miscellaneous  reading 
as  can  be  useful,  in  the  family  and  the  school.  More  would  be 
likely  to  distract  and  enfeeble  the  mind,  rather  than  to  improve  it. 
Even  these  must  be  used  with  watchfulness,  or  they  may  in 
some  cases  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  young  from  study,  and 
give  a  distaste  for  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  for  the  admirable 
illustrations  of  it,  which  are  now  presented  in  a  popular  {orm. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning,  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  work  of  a  different  character,  but  still  adapted  to  be  both 
useful  and  interesting  as  a  popular  work.  The  Scientific  Tracts 
and  Family  Lyceum,  have  successively  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  original  projector.  Both  publications  are  now  united  in 
one  work,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  well  known.  It  is  a  periodical,  which  combines  science 
with  practical  life,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form,  more 
happily  than  any  we  know.  We  sometimes  fear,  that  phrenolo- 
gists would  detect  more  of  marvellousness  in  the  editor's  develop- 
ment, than  becomes  a  philosopher ;  some  of  the  smaller  articles, 
are  written  too  much  in  the  style  of  paragraphs  in  our  daily  news- 
papers, for  a  work  of  accuracy ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
last  page  of  editorial  squibs,  were  transferred  to  the  covers,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  a  bound  volume  of  real  and  permanent  value  ; 
but  we  read  it  with  interest,  and  would  advise  its  addition  to  the 
family  list  of  periodicals,  where  a  place  can  be  found  for  it. 
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REYNOLDS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

BinU  io  SlndenU  on  the   Use  of  the  Eyes,    Br  Edward  Retnolds, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston.— [Biblical  Repertory,  for  J%dy^  1833.] 

The  eye  is  a  little  world  of  wonders,  whether  we  consider  its 
structure,  or  its  movements,  or  the  noble  offices  it  performs.  In 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  *  the  light  of  the  body.* 
It  watches  over  its  members,  it  directs  its  movements,  it  warns  it 
of  danger.  But  it  has  higher  offices.  It  is  the  messenger  of  the 
mind,  sent  forth  to  collect  the  materials  of  thought.  In  the  words 
of  the  essay  before  us,  '  Its  importance  rises  in  value  when  it  is 
eonsidered  as  the  channel  of  most  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
through  her,  of  the  wisdom,  majesty,  and  goodness  of  God.'  But 
it  is  also  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  and  expresses  its  inmost  feelings, 
its  most  delicate  shades  of  emotion,  with  a  faithfulness  and  power, 
which  the  pen  and  the  tongue  can  never  rival,  although  they  boast 
of  *  words  that  burn.' 

And  yet  this  noble  organ,  which  gives  to  the  mind  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  world  below,  and  furnishes  the  most  beautiful 
imagery  to  shadow  forth  the  glories  of  that  which  is  above,  is 
wretchedly  neglected,  and  often  shamefully  abused.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  educate  the  limbs  to  move  with  grace  and  effect ;  the 
tongue  is  trained  with  great  care  to  articulate  every  letter,  and  com- 
bination of  letters  ;  but  the  eye  is  left  to  educate  itself;  and  if  it 
selects  the  most  important  and  beautiful  objects,  or  examines  them 
in  the  best  manner,  or  is  used  with  skill  or  prudence,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  and  not  of  instruction  or  training. 

But  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  question,  how  instruments 
of  such  value  and  delicacy  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  secure  them  from 
disease  and  premature  decay.  We  consider  the  student  and  the 
clergyman  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Biblical  Re- 
pertory', and  his  able  correspondent,  for  presenting,  in  this  form,  a 
set  of  maxims  and  precepts  which,  if  observed,  would  save  many 
an  hour  of  suffering  and  idleness ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 

We  must  reluctantly  pass  over,  without  a  remark,  the  beautiful 
introduction  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  order  to  preserve  all  our  space  for 
the  practical  portion  of  his  essay,  with  a  single  reference  to 
his  observations  on  the  tenfold  power  and  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  has  conferred  on  the  eye.  The  mental  treasures  of  ages 
are  thtis  brought  within  its  Teach  ;  it  can  discern,  through  these 
characters,  not  only  the  aspect  of  distant  countries,  but  the  events 
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of  past  ages,  and  discover  the  bidden  wonders  of  the  unseen  and 
future  world  in  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

In  commencing  his  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  eyes.  Dr. 
R.  observes,  that  this  is  emphatically  '  the  reading  age^  and  states 
this  fact  in  terms,  which  may  suggest  other  ideas  than  those  which 
relate  to  vision. 

'  Reading  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  commences  with  the  child  in  the 
nursery ;  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  boyhood  and  youth ;  and  con- 
tinues through  manhood  and  old  age.  No  period  is  considered  too  tender 
for  this  all  iniiiortant  business  of  education  to  be  commenced.  No  threat- 
ening evils  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  stand  in  its  way ;  no  acquirements 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  repose.  As  one  advances  in  his  course,  new 
demands  for  exertion  present  themselves ;  new  temptations  multiply  ;  new 
sources  of  information  are  thrown  open  to  him.  llis  eyes  begin  to  mani- 
fest the  alanning  signs  of  inordinate  use  ;  but  they  are  too  often  disregarded, 
until  incurable  disease  numbers  him  among  its  victims ; — and  he  learns, 
when  too  late,  that  he  has  closed  the  widest  <toor  of  knowledge  to  the  soul, 
and  is  left  to  mourn,  with  many  a  kindi*ed  spirit,  the  premature  sacrifice  of 
bis  usefulness  and  {K)wer.' 

In  connection  wiih  this,  Dr.  R.  informs  us  that  the  present  age 
is  marked  by  *  an  unusual  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye,'  and 
that,  among  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  our  clergy,  and  public 
ofTicers,  and  literary  men.  He  maintains,  however,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  studious  life  ;  and  appeab  to 
the  history  of  students  who  have  used  their  eyes  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible,  and  yet  preserved  their  vision  unimpaired,  to  ad- 
vanced old  age.  He  describes  the  wonderful  provision  which  the 
Creator  has  made  for  the  safety  of  these  precious  organs ;  and  as- 
sures us,  that  the  source  of  its  diseases  are  to  be  found,  not  in  their  use, 
but  in  their  abuse, — in  the  ignorance  which  knows  not,  or  the  neg- 
ligence which  regards  not,  the  laws,  by  which  the  most  exquisite  of 
optical  instruments  should  be  regulated.  His  first  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  the  student,  (for  whose  benefit  he  principally  writes) 
some  correct  ideas  of  the  degree,  and  proper  adjustment  of  the 
light,  by  which  he  studies. 

The  first  circumstance  he  mentions,  as  *  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  weakness  of  sight' — which  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
many  eyes,'  is  little  suspected,  because  the  injury  is  generally 
gradual, — *  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  frequent  alternations  of 
weak  and  strong  tight  J  The  immediate  sensation  of  pain,  when 
a  strong  light  is  brought  into  a  dark  room,  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning.  The  ultimate  effects,  are  like  those  of  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  upon  the  body ;  and  when  the  light  has  been  long  ex- 
cluded, the  tyrant  Dionysius,  the  Carthaginians  in  their  punishmBut 
of  Regulus,  and  even  the  liberators  of  bng  immured  prisoners,  have 
found  the  sudden  transition  to  the  brilliancy  of  day,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce total  blindness. 
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In  most  parts  of  the  earth,  the  general  course  of  nature  is  ladapted 
to  the  structure  of  the  eye;  and  the  brilliant  sun  is  ushered  in  b^ 
m  graduaHjr  increasing  twilight.  But  we  neglect,  t>r  rxxittOeract  this 
indication  of  nature.'  Many  exclude  all  li|ht  from  the  sleeping 
foom,  until  it  is  ready  to  burst  upon  them  m  its  strength.  The 
darkest  room  is  often  selected  for  the  study,  and  the  evening  lights 
are  not  introduced,  until  total  darkness  has  rendered  the  eye  pecu- 
liarly susceptible.  In  illustration  of  the  danger  T)f  these  practices, 
Dr.  R.  mentions  the  case  ol  a  lawyer  who  iMonght  on  a  serious  dis- 
ease by  performing  his  studies  and  labors  in  a  gloomy  room,  and 
passing  into  one  of  brilliant  light,  to  take  his  meals.  But  a  more 
^serious  warning  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  young  traveller,  who  was 
awakened  <in  the  morning  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  in  upon 
him  ;  and  on  exposing  himself  a  second  day  in  the  same  chamber, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  opthalmia,  which  produced  a  course  of 
weakness  and  suffering  for  years. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  rAe  which  Dr.  R.  derives  from  these 
facts  is,  that  we  should  not  expose  the  eyes  suddenly  to  a  strong 
fight  upon  awaking  from  sleep.  To  avoid  this,  he  would  advise 
a  western  room  for  sleeping ;  and  where  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
be  directs  us  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  curtains  or  blinds,  whicli 
will  soften  the  light  so  as  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

The  succeeding  rules  are  not  less  obvious  inferences  from  these 
facts — that  the  room  selected  for  the  study,  should  be  well-lightedy 
both  in  the  day  and  evening,  and  the  eyes  should  not  be  unfitted 
for  their  evening  task  by  the  popular  mode  of  resting  them  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  darkness.  Of  this  last  habit,  he  observes,  there 
t;an  be  *no  more  certain  mode  of  inducins:  the  evils  from  sudden 
changes  of  light.'  The  light  should  always  be  regulated  according 
to  the  powers  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  it  should  be  such  as  to  produce  no  un- 
pleasant sensations. 

Reflected  and  concentrated  light  are  highly  injurious.  Two 
cases  of  actual  blindness  have  occurred  within  the  knowleds^e  of 
Dr.  R.  in  a  few  years,  from  exposure  to  concentrated  light ;  and 
weakness  of  sight  that  has  unfitted  the  individual  for  usefulness 
through  life  has  often  been  the  consequence  of  it.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  he  considers  peculiarly  injurious,  when  reflected  from  an  oppo- 
site building  or  wall,  or  even  when  they  enter  through  a  window 
descending  to  the  floor,  and  are  thence  reflected  to  the  eyes.  Any 
exposure  of  this  kind  should  be  obviated  by  curtains  of  some  soft 
color,  and  the  furniture  should  be  such  as  the  eye  may  refiose  upon 
with  agreeable  sensations.  Nature  is  clothed  with  drapery  whose 
color  is  refreshing  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  false  taste,  as  well  as  false 
philosophy,  which  attempts  to  dazzle,  in  order  to  please  it. 
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Falal  misukes,  Dr.  R.  remarks,  are  often  madey  and  we  may 
tdd|  DO  less  fatal  economy  is  often  practisedyin  regard  to  the  quanr 
tity  of  light  suitable  for  evening  study.  Many  think  tbey  are 
performing  an  important  service  to  the  eyes,  by  accustoming  them 
to  little  light,  when,  in  his  view,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious. 
*  The  irregular,  flickering  light  of  common  lamps  and  candles  '  he 
legards  'as  the  worst  possible  means  of  lighting  the  study.'  Can- 
dles, if  used  at  all,  should  be  of  wax  or  spermaceti ;  but  he  pre- 
fers the  common  Argand  study  lamp,  (the  lamp  with  a  circular 
wick,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  inventor,)  furnished  with  a 
shade  of  oiled  paper,  which  diffuses  sufficient  light  without  any 
offensive  glare,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  of  concentrated  light, 
produced  by  the  dark  shade,  or  the  less  objectiouable  one  of  ground 
glass. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  R.  notices  several 
habits  of  studious  men  which  are  injurious.  Shades  over  the  eyes 
he  considers  injurious  to  all,  except  those  individuals  whose  eyes 
are  prominent,  and  stand  out  far  from  the  head,  and  whose  eye- 
brows and  eye-lashes  are  weak  and  insufficient.  Such  as  are  de- 
prived of  nature's  shades,  require  some  substitute  ;  but  this  should 
be  of  thin,  green  silk,  which  will  soften,  but  not  exclude  the  rays 
of  light. 

The  habit  of  saving  time  by  reading  and  writing  by  twilight  or 
moonlight  he  protests  against  as  miserable  economy,  which  has 
prematurely  ruined  the  eyes  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  robbed 
religion  and  learning  of  many  an  able  friend. 

He  also  cautions  us  against  gazing  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time, 
as  a  dangerous  habit,  or  watching  the  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
pupil,  dilated  by  surrounding  darkness,  permits  this  highly  concen- 
trated ligiit  to  pass  to  the  eyes  in  too  great  quantities  ;  and  the 
history  of  Astronomy  points  to  a  number  of  its  votaries  who  were 
blinded  by  this  habit. 

Reading  and  writing  by  a  side-light,  is  a  practice  by  which  many 
have  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  impaired  tiieir  vision.  At  6rst 
view,  this  would  seem  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  pixxluce  the 
least  effect;  and  yet,  it  only  requires  the  glimpse  at  the  structure 
and  Physiology  of  the  eye  which  Dr.  R.  gives  us,  to  see  that  it  is 
of  material  importance.  The  iris,  or  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  its  beauty,  serves  also  as  a  curtain  to  protect  it,  and 
instinctively  opens,  when  the  light  is  diminished,  and  c(»i tracts  when 
it  IS  increased.  This  transition,  which  is  easily  observed,  by  look- 
ing at  the  eyes  in  a  glass  after  they  have  been  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  few  moments,  renders  the  sudden  change  of  light  injivious,  and 
also  makes  it  important,  that  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  an 
equal  degree  of  light.     Tlie  sympathy  between  tlie  eyes.  Dr. 
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R.  infi>nns  us,  is  so  great,  that  if  the  papil  of  one  is  dilated 
by  being  kept  in  the  shade,  as  must,  of  coarse,  be  the  case, 
where  the  light  is  on  one  side,  the  eye  which  is  exposed,  can- 
not contract  itself  sufficiently  for  protection,  and  the  exposed  eye 
b  almost  inevitably  mjured. 

On  the  same  general  principles,  the  habit  of  sitting  in  front 
of  a  wmdow,  with  the  back  towards  it,  and  holdmg  the  book  or 
paper  before  the  eyes,  or  of  holding  a  candle  between  the  eyes 
and  the  book,  (or  the  purpose  of  seeing  more  distinctly,  is  very  in- 
jurious. Those,  however,  whose  eyes  fa'd  iix)m  age,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  this  habit ;  and  to  such.  Dr.  R.  advises  an 
immediate  recourse  to  spectacles. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  ^  what  is  the  direction  best  suited  to 
the  eyes  ? '  Dr.  R.  replies — *  J&  is  that  light  which  is  sufficient  far 
distinct  vision^  and  tchich  falls  aver  the  left  shatUder  in  an  ablique 
direction^  from  abave^  upan  the  hook  ar  study  table,* 

The  last  direction  which  is  given  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
eye  should  be  protected  in  the  summer,  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  burning  sun,  by  making  the  rim  of  the  hat  of  sufficient  width. 
*jE^c  destroyers,^  he  observes,  'would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
name  for  the  narrow  things,  which,  by  some  of  the  more  recent 
feshions,  are  called  hats.' 

Such  is  an  imperfect  and  partial  sketch  of  an  essay  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  value.  We  design  to  complete  the  review 
hereafter ;  but  we  trust  that  enough  has  already  been  stated  t/Q 
rouse  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  students,  to 
this  important  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  practical  yalue  of 
a  knowledge  of  Physiology. 


PRACTICAL  LESSON  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  Germans  excel  in  their  popular  tales,  which  present 
truth  in  so  striking  and  tangible  a  form,  that  while  the  mind 
is  deeply  interested,  the  moral  is  felt  almost  without  beinff 
alluded  to.  We  have  occupied  the  little  leisure  we  have  had 
IB  preparing  a  translation  of  one  of  these  for  publication,  and 
extract  the  following  as  an  example  for  parents  and  teachers, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ignorant  should  be  addressed. 

The  child  of  a  soldier,  whose  education  had  been  obtained 
in  the  camp  and  the  suttler's  booth,  is  adopted  by  an  excel- 
lent old  school-master,  who  finds  him  in  a  state  of  almost 
•avage  ignoraoce  and  brutality.    After  gaining  his  affectiooa 
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and  excitinff  his  thoughts  to  action  on  other  subjects,  he 
takes  the  foUowiog  method  to  fix  upon  his  mind  the  convic-* 
lion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  Deity. 

At  a  favorable  moment,  when  his  desire  of  knowledge  was 
excited,  his  guardian  led  him  out  in  view  of  an  extensive  field. 
This  seemed  like  a  fine  parade  ground  for  Hussars,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  regular  exercises  and  movements 
of  battalions,  and  the  commander  under  whose  orders  they 
were  executed.  The  school-master  then  proceeded,  a»  follows ; 

Sen.  Your  emperor  has  a  great  roanj  regiments  besides  that  to 
Which  your  father  belonged.  Some  of  them  are  stationed  in  Saxony^ 
some  in  Silesia,  and  others  in  Bohemia.  Alf  at  once^  they  set  out 
and  march  together  to  one  place.  Now  I  hare  often  wondered,  how 
it  was  possible  for  so  many  thousand  men  to  march  together  from  so 
many  different  countries,  to  the  same  place,  in  as  perfect  order  as  if 
everything  bad  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  one,  who  commands  them. 

J.  I  will  tell  j(m  who  it  is.  It  is  certainly  General  Down,  of 
whom  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  speak. 

ScH.  I  believe  so.  But  besides  this,  so  many  thoofiand  men  must 
have  something  to  eat  in  the  course  of  a  day,  especially  if  they  have 
horses.  Now  one  would  suppose  that  they  would  starve  to  death, 
when  they  all  come  together  in  one  place.  I  have  read,  however, 
that  wherever  they  go,  they  find  flour  bread,  meat,  oats  and  hay.  It 
cannot  be  that  all  these  things  go  there  of  their  own  accord.  I  must 
believe  that  there  is  some  one,  who  orders  all  this. 

J.  It  is  certainly  Genera]  Down,  for  he  provides  for  all  his  sol- 
diers.    Th»  sotdiers  always  call  hina  Father  Down. 

Sen.  It  is  possible.  At  least  there  is  some  ojne,  who  commands 
all  this  provision  to  be  brought  together.  But  there  is  as  much  or-» 
der,  in  the  world,  as  in  the  emperor's  army.  For  example,  the  sun 
rises  at  a  particular  time,  every  morning.  People  who  have  attended 
closely  to  the  sun,  can  tell  beforehand  the  very  minute  in  which  it 
will  rise. 

J.  But  it  is  not  so  exact  as  our  soldiers.  I  recollect  many  days 
in  which  I  never  saw  it  rise  at  all. 

ScH.  Things  must  be  very  difi^rent,  then,  in  Bohemia,  fVom 
what  they  are  with  us.  With  us,  it  rises  every  morning,  precisely  at 
the  time.  We  cannot,  indeed,  always  sec  it,  for  sometimes  the  sky 
is  cloudy.  It  is  so  with  the  moon  too.  Now  it  rises,  now  it  sets. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  small  as  a  sickle  ;  at  others,  it  is  larger,  and  as 
round  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  then  it  begins  to  grow  smaller  again, 
and  everything  goes  on  so  regularly,  that  the  almanac-maker  can 
tell  us  everything  beforehand.  When  we  go  home,  I  will  point  out 
all  this  to  you  in  the  almanac  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  sky^ 
and  observe  the  moon,  you  will  see  that  it  changes,  exactly  in  the 
prder  there  laid  down. 
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J.    Oh!    I  nefer  heard  of  that  before,  in  all  my  life. 

ScH.  Tou  may  rely  upon  it  In  the  world  therefore,  ererything 
ia,  as  it  were,  under  the  direction  of  a  commander.  Now  think  a 
moment  Sometimes  the  vapors  ascend  from  the  earth  and  collect 
themselves  together,  like  the  emperor's  soldiers,  and  form  themselres 
into  clouds.  Then  a  wind  often  arises,  and  in  a  few  hours,  drives 
them  all  away. 

In  the  spring,  every  thing  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  commander.  First  come  the  larks,  then  the  ftnchee, 
then  the  swallows  and  storks  collect  together,  and  when  they  come, 
they  find  their  food  ready,  just  as  if  it  had  been  provided  on  puiw 
pose  for  them.  Then  one  flower  blossoms  after  another ;  first,  the 
little  violet,  then  the  cowslip ;  then  the  cherry  trees  blossom,  and 
then  the  pear  trees,  and  finally  the  apple  trees. 

All  things  go  on  in  as  much  order,  as  if  they  were  told  just  what 
to  do.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  commander.  Now  it  is  he, 
who  commands  all  this,  whom  we  call  God. 

J.     Oh !  have  you  ever  seen  him  ? 

ScH.  No ;  neither  have  I  seen  General  Down,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  he  commands  the  emperor's  army.  And  besides,  my  dear  Jo- 
seph, there  are  many  things,  which  we  cannot  see,  and  which  yet 
exist     Have  you  ever  seen  the  wind  ? 

J.     Never,  in  my  life. 

Sen.  '  Nor  I,  and  yet  it  exists.  This  is  evident  from  the  trees^ 
which  it  moves,  and  from  the  tiles  which  it  blows  off  from  the  roo& 
of  houses.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  th^re  is  some  one,  who 
commands  all  this  to  be  done,  because  we  see  that  everything  takes 
place  in  as  much  order  as  if  it  were  commanded. 

J.  Look,  father,  see  that  great  bird,  which  comes  flying  towards 
us.     What  is  it  called  ? 

ScH.  It  is  a  stork,  and  that  is  under  command  too.  As  soon 
as  spring  makes  its  appearance  among  us,  and  the  air  grows  warm, 
then  it  seems  as  if  some  one  said  to  the  storks, — '  March ! '  They 
break  up  their  quarters,  leave  the  countries  in  which  they  have  spent 
the  winter,  and  remove  to  others,  where,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  they 
find  food  in  readiness  for  them.     Do  you  know  what  storks  eat  1 

(Joseph  shook  his  head.) 

They  generally  eat  frogs,  (continued  the  school-master.)  Frogs 
are  not  always  at  hand,  however.  In  the  winter,  there  are  none  to 
be  found. 

J.     Where  do  they  go  ? 

ScH.  They  hide  in  the  mud  of  the  marshes  and  ponds.  In  the 
spring  they  crawl  out.  When  it  is  time  for  the  storks  to  come,  the 
frogs  come  too. 

J.  That  is  curious. 

8cH.  Indeed  it  is,  and  hence  yon  see  that  there  must  be  some 
one  who  commands  all  things,  and  takes  care  that  food  shall  be 
ready  hi  the  storks  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Look  there,  Joseph^ 
there  sits  a  stork,  so  near  us  that  you  can  examine  it  closely.    Has  it 
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not  eTcry  tbingnecesBary  to  make  it  a  frog  banter  t  Bee"  haw  feng 
Ha  legs  are  I  With  tbem  it  can  walk  in  the  water  and  aearch  for 
frogs.  See  how  long  its  bill  is.  With  that  the  stork  catches  the 
fr^,  and  picks  them  to  death.  If  the  stork  was  made  like  the 
dove  or  the  hen,  the  frogs  would  be  of  no  use  to  it,  for  it  conld  not 
catch  them.  You  saw  your  father's  regiment.  Can  you  recollect 
what  kind  of  weapons  the  Hussars  had  7 

J.  Let  me  see.  First,  a  great  short  broad  sword,  then  a  pistol  at 
each  side,  and  a  carbine  slung  over  behind  the  back. 

ScH.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,  when  a  thousand  men  rush- 
ed forth,  all  having  the  same  kind  of  broad  sword  and  arms.  If  I 
had  seen  them  I  should  have  believed  that  this  broad  sword  was 
made  on  purpose  for  then).  If  you  should  see  a  thousand  storks 
drawn  up  and  marching,  you  would  find  that  they  are  armed  as 
much  alike  as  the  regiment  of  Hussars,  to  which  your  father  belong- 
ed ;  they  ail  have  great  and  strong  wings,  long  bills,  and  long  legs. 

The  old  man  then  went  on  to  say  much  more  about  the  wise  con- 
trivances which  we  see  everywhere  in  nature.  This  dialogue  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joseph,  that  he  saw  there  must  be 
a  commander  under  whose  authority  every  thing  is  transacted  in  this 
world.  He  began  to  look  upon  the  world  with  different  eyes.  When- 
ever the  sun  or  the  moon  arose,  whenever  it  thundered  or  rained, 
whenever  he  saw  a  beehive  or  an  ant's  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
bird,  he  thought  of  God,  who  orders  all  things. 
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JcvEMLE  Mcsir. 

We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  usefulness  and  activity'  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  influence  which  K  has  exerted  in  assisting  and 
exciting  others  to  action  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
JuTenile  Schools  which  it  has  established  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
Ticinity,  its  Professors  have  trained  a  choir  during  the  year  past,  whoee 
peHbrmanees  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  are  said  by  competent 
judges,  to  be  of  the  highest  character  of  excellence.  Its  reports,  corres- 
pondence, and  the  *  Manual,*  prepared  by  Mr.  Mason,  have  excited  great 
interest  in  this  sulject,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  coundrj.  Jo- 
renile  schools  oo  the  Pestalozzian  plan  are  establishetl,  and  well  sustained, 
in  many  of  the  priocipal  towns  of  New  England.  In  additioo  to  the  nc- 
il  cllbffis  aiade  in  Philadelphia,  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentlemen  to 
this  sjrstnn  ww  fint  coimnnnieated,  the  friends  of  edncatmi  and  nf 


mane  ia  New  York  and  Bdtinrtifre  ale  roitedto  rnqbi^'andacfion  on  tbo' 
subject,  and  we  cannot  but  bope  that  all  oar  principal  cities  will  providef 
this  delightful,  salutary  amusement  for  the  leisure  hours  of  their  children 
and  youth,  so  often  wasted,  or  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes; 

We  also  learn,  that  the  Professors  are  constantly  receirhig  applicatioiur 
fbr  direction  and  advice,  and  for  instructors  competent  to  teach  upon  the 
Pestalozzian  plan,  as  well  as  encouraging  accounts  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made.  We  think  the  Academy  owe  it  to  the 
public  and  themselves,  to  give  frequent  accounts  of  their  progress;  and  we 
are  persuaded,  that  a  monthly  paper  like  those  issued  by  some  other  of  our 
societies,  which  should  contain  their  proceedings  and  correspondence^ 
with  information  fbr  persons  who  wish  to  aid  in  this  great  object,  together 
with  occasional  essays  on  the  most  common  defects,  and  the  most  neces* 
sary  improvements  in  the  training  and  performances  of  our  choirs,  and 
one  or  more  pieces  of  Social  and  Juvenile  Music,  would  do  much  to  pro- 
mote the  influence  of  the  Academy,  and  the  progress  of  the  cause.  We 
annex  to  this  numt)er  anew  piece  of  Juvenile  Music  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man ;  and  intend  to  insert  something  of  the  kind  in  every  number  of  the 
present  year. 

The  progress  of  Juvenile  Music  in  our  country,  in  order  to  be  salutary, 
must  not  be  too  rapid,  and  we  have  been  pained  to  hear  of  a  competent 
judge,  who,  afler  witnessing  the  results  of  a  premature  and  ill-conducted 
effort  on  this  subject,  was  compelled  to  say,  that  if  he  found  other  schools 
like  this,  he  should  oppose  Juvenile  Music  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Let 
those  who  attempt  to  use  this  powerful  instrument  on  the  human  mind, 
remember  the  responsibility  and  danger  of  their  task.  They  might  as  safely 
touch  the  ark,  with  unhallowed  hands.  But  how  delightful  to  all  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  cause,  if  we  could  but  witness  a  musical  revolution  in 
our  country,  like  that  in  Switzerland,  which  was  described  in  our  last 
number. 

Leoact  to  Yalb  Collxok. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  recently, 
gave  among  other  legacies  to  public  and  benevolent  objects,  10,000  doIlarB 
to  the  library  of  Yale  College.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever 
made  by  one  individual  to  that  institution. 

School  Funds. 

The  governor  states  that  the  literary  fund  of  VtrginiOj  amounts  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  annual  receipts  from  this  capital,  afler 
defraying  the  annual  charges  upon  them  of  $60,000,  and  all  the  expenses 
of  the  corporation,  have  generally  left  a  surplus  much  exceeding  $30,000 
annually,  to  be  added  to  the  capital 

The  amount  of  the  School  Fund  of  ConnecHeui^  is  1,999,738  dollars  and 
50  oeDts— «iiioiuit  of  monies  distributed  by  the  statOi  during  the  year  end* 
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bg  April,  ldd3»  79^1  doUan  80  eenia  The  whole  tiCmaber  ^  eUUntt 
m  die  Blate,  between  four  and  azteen  yean  of  age,  ia83^1ir 

The  amount  of  the  achool  fund  of  Aetr  Jersey ^  al  the  preeent  time, '» 
230,881  dollars  and  64  cents.  The  whole  is  safely  iliTeeted  in  stock  and 
other  securities,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  five  and  six  per  cenL 

This  fund  must  increase  yeiy  slowly  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
feequires  nearly  all  its  interest  to  be  added  to  the  tax  on  banks,  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  30)000  dollars,  appropriated  and  paid  annually  in  support  of 
eommon  Schools.  It  is  only  the  surplus  of  each  year^  that  is  added  to  the 
principal.    The  amount  to  be  added  this  year  is  about  3,700  dollars. 

Vemumi  has  a  small  fund  for  the  support  of  schools^  composed  of  bank 
dividends,  licenses  to  pedlars,  debts  due  the  state  bank,  &c.  The  fund 
appears  to  have  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  53,544  dollars. 

Messages  of  Goverhors  in  Reference:  to  Educatioit. 

Pennsylvanicu — ^The  provisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  eduction  by  Common 
Schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
school  districts  in  some  counties,  partially  in  others,  and  in  a  few,  they 
have  been  rejected  altogether,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  Sister  States, 
when  they  commenced  such  a  system — 36  counties  for  it — 14  against  it 

^ew  Jersey. — ^The  Message  of  Grov.  Vroom  distinctly  and  frankly  states, 
that  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught  iu  the  common  schools, 
and  that  very  defectively,  in  many  cases,  by  unqualified  and  unpaid  teach- 
ers. The  State  has  expended  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  object 
within  five  years ;  and  yet,  sufficient  information  has  not  been  collected, 
concerning  its  use  and  results,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  single  report. 
More  was  done  in  1828  by  a  few  public-s])irited  individuals,  than  the  laws 
have  been  able  to  effect.  Does  not  this  afford  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
private  associations  for  this  great  object  ? 

Ohio, — *The  utility  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  which,  at  firsts 
was  unpopular  in  some  parts  of  this  State,'  says  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  ^is 
now  acknowledged,  and  by  a  steady  attention  to  its  improvement,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  few  years,  this  may  be  so  perfected,  as  to  diffuse  its 
benefits  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  those  derived  from  internal  im-* 
provements.'  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inst'rtution  of  Ohio  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, the  main  building  completed ;  forty  pupils  in  attendance. 

Measures  of  tae  VlRomiA  iNSTifuTE^ 

Among  other  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Education,  which 
met  at  Hampden  Sydney  College  on  the  l23d  of  September,  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  procure  a  full  and  accurate  aeeount  of  the 
•ehools  in  Vhginia,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meetrog  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  President  Cuahing  is  ehaimm  ^  and  a  seeoDd  eommktmtoconm^ 
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pood  with  colleges,  and  men  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
devise  the  best  scheme  for  assembling  a  conyention  of  colleges,  of  which 
Prof.  Cfoodricb  is  Chairman.  We  hope  these  Committees  will  succeed 
in  their  inquiries,  and  that  some  account  of  the  history  and  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  will  be  published  with  Mr.  Gamett's  lecture. 

Prize  Essay  in  France. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lyons  has  offered  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
value  of  600fr.  for  the  best  essay  on  this  question — *  What  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  Education  and  Public  Instruction  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  ? ' 

Addresses  on  Education. 

We  observe  in  the  newspapers,  copies  or  extracts  of  several  interesting 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  have  only  room  at  present,  to 
insert  their  titles.  *  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Education  Convention, 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  January,  1834,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  President 
of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  *' Universal  Education  a  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  country." '  '  Address  delivered  by  S.  P.  Pressley,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Letters,  before  the  Demosthenian 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societies,  in  the  University  of  Georgia.'  *  President 
Colton's  Address,  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Faculty  of  Bristol 
College,  Pa.'  *  Lecture  delivered  by  E.  D.  Mansfield  Esq.,  before  the 
College  of  Professional  Teachers,  on  the  necessity  of  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics.' *  Address  by  R.  D.  Key,  of  Virginia,  on  the  advantages  of  Phy- 
sical Exercise  connected  with  Mental  Attainments.'  *A  Lecture  before 
the  Boston  Lyceum,  on  the  subject  of  Reform  in  Education,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  P.  Wells.'  A  course  of  Lectures  before  the  same  Lyceum  was  de- 
livered the  last  month,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher  Esq.,  on  ^  Self  Education.' 

New  Measures. 

In  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  preparatory  study  of  the 
Hebrew  has  been  dispensed  with  by  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  at  their  late 
anniversary.  In  the  Oneida  Institute,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classise 
have  been  li^id  aside  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  substituted.  ^  ''^ 

Galena. 

Meetings  have  been  held  at  Galena,  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines, 
on  the  subject  of  introducing  the  system  of  common  schools  into  that 
region.  Resolutions  were  passed,  approving  the  system,  and  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  ineasures  to  promote  its  establishment  there. — 
A  Su  Louis  paper,  of  recent  date,  says  that  the  Legislature  of  Missouri, 
will  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  during  their  approach- 
ing session,  In  endeavorin|^  to  devise  a  general  system  of  oominon  Qdi|<t 
cation  for  that  StatOt 
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A  bi!l  to  esubngb  a  seat  of  learning  In  Georgfia,  for  the  cxclnriro  ed- 
ncation  of  females,  to  bo  called  the  Female  University  of  Georgia,  has 
been  rejected  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  that  Stote— yeas  56, 
nays  89. 

Spain. 

Primary  schools  are  about  to  be  established  in  all  the  towns  in  Spain, 
to  be  open  to  the  most  indigent  classes.  The  Lancasterian  Plan  is  to 
be  adopted  in  them  by  order  of  the  government. — Merc.  Jmimal. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  included  in  a  critical  examination  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  By  Victor  Cousin, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  at  Paris :  Peer 
of  France,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  C.  S.  Henry.     Hartford,  Cooke  &  Co.  1834.  8vo.  pp.  355. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  physician  who  should  undertake  to  di- 
rect the  treatment  of  the  human  body,  and  the  cure  of  its  diseases,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  its  formation  ?  And  yet,  how  many  undertake  the 
manfl ''^menl  of  the  buipan  mind  without  any  study,  and  almost  without 
any  thought,  of  its  structure  and  faculties.    If  teaching  is  ever  pennit- 
ted  to  take  the  rank  of  a  profession,  the  philosophy  of  the  human   mind 
will  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  instructor,  as  that  of  anatomy  to 
a  physician.     Every  discovery  is  highly  important  in  both  cases.     The 
work  before  us  is  by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age.     It  is  a 
translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Cousin^s  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  containing  a  critical  examination  of  Locke's  Es- 
my  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  which  he  attempts  to  refute  some 
ot  the  errors,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  sensual  philosophy  is  ascribed. 
We  welcome  every  work  of  this  kind  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  found  a  translator  and  publisher, 
of  sufficient  enterprise  to  attempt  a  work  whose  sale  must  be  limited 
to  the  few  who  have  time  and  disposition  to  study^    The  execution  is 
worthy  of  the  work. 

The  Distriot   School.     By  J.  Orville  Taylor.     New  York, 
Harper  ^  Brothers,  1834.     12mo.  pp.  336. 

We  have  looked  over  this  volume  with  uncommon  interest.  Twenty 
one  out  of  the  twenty  six  sections  into  which  it  is  divided,  relate  to  the 
duties  of  parents  In  l^gard  to  common  schools,  the  claims,  duties,  ob- 
jects and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  disciphne.  In  the  other  &vti  sections,  the  author  treats 
of  the  evils  of  ignorance,  the  value  of  knowledge,  &c.  The  work  is  full 
of  |;ood  thoughts  ^d  useful  suggestions,  on  ^he  impor^i^oe  of  co^m^oq 


schools  to  a  country  like  ours ;  on  tbe  MtitU  Urdieh  abound  in  thenii 
and  their  sources ;  and  on  the  means  o^  improtiffg  and  eleTating  thaao. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  commendation  of  the  Work,  thai  it  bre^afhes,  through- 
out* a  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  style  is  simple,  intelligible  and  forci- 
ble ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  a  few  grmmmatiieal  liMieculttcfcs  eifiac- 
in^  some  want  of  care — but  which  we  tmat  wUl  be  removed  in  a  future 
edrtion.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  popular  authors  of  *  Lectures  on 
School  Keeping,'  and  *The  Teacher,'  to  say  that  this  work  is  calculated 
to  be  equally  usefbl,  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

The  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third,  for  advanced 
scholars.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Prmcipal  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arithmetic,  Boylslon  School,  Boston.  Boston,  RusscU^ 
Odiorne  &  Metcalf,  1834.     ISmo.  pp.  2dB. 

In  the  belief  that  a  treatise  en  arithmetic  might  be  so  constructed  that 
the  learner  should  find  no  means  of  proceeding  in  the  exercises,  without 
mastering  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  advances,  and  at  the  same 
time,  should  be  able  to  proceed  through  the  entire  course,  without  re- 
quiring any  instruction  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Emerson  has  employed  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  preparing  the  North  American  Arithme- 
tic. With  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  work,  the  public  are  al- 
ready acquainted.  The  volume  before  Us  Is  (he  Third  Part,  and  com- 
pletes the  series.  The  strongest  foes  to  the  multiplication  of  school 
Dooks,  must  be  constrained  to  say-^if  they  examine  this  volnme-^that 
Mr.  E.  has  rendered  a  great  public  service,  in  the  entire  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  regarded  as  a  desideratum.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
Bay,  that  the  work  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  while  it 
embraces  some  important  improvements.  The  large  size  of  the  type, 
is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  recommendations,  with  '  those  who  have 
eyes.'  No  arithmetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  compares  with  it 
in  this  resjiect,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  large  figures  used  to  denote  frac- 
tions,) the  value  of  which  can  best  be  understood  by  the  pupil  who  has 
wasted  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  in  consequence  of  bad  typography. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  not  too  much  accustomed  or  wedded 
to  the  old  system,  to  adopt  one  which  is  more  simple  and  rational. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar,  Part.  I.  Con- 
taining the  Principles  of  Analysis,  or  English  Parsing.  By  R.  G. 
Parker,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Author 
of  '  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition/  and  Charles 
Fox,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Boylston  Grammar  School.  Boston^ 
Crocker  d&  Brewster,  1834.     12mo.  pp.  96. 

We  are  thoroughly  tired  of  *  improved '  grammars,  under  whatever 
name ;  but  a  grammar,  for  pupUs^  in  type  which  can  be  seen  with  the 
*  naked  eye,*  and  without  a  formidable  array  of  long  definitions,  and  un- 
Sntelligible  rules,  is  a  real  luxury.  We  like  the  work  before  us  better 
than  many  others,  especially  in  its  arrangement,  which  is  certainly  na- 
tural, and  its  manner  of  instruction,  which  approaches  so  nearly  to 
famihar  intercourse  between  a  good  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  the  sim- 
ple, but  frequent  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  former.  We  hope 
the  authors  will  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  series. 
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1. 

Why  stand  ye  round  tiie  threshold, 
Ye  timid  ones  ?  draw  near ; 

Sweet  words  and  joyous  music 
Unite  in  concord  here. 

2. 

But  when  you  come,  remember 
The  rule  by  which  we  stand  : 

No  gloomy  brow  is  suffered 
Amid  our  happy  band. 

a 

We  cherish  every  pleasure 
Which  virtue  can  approve; 

We  find  delight  in  loving 
Whate'er  the  virtuous  love. 


4. 

Then  stand  not  round  the  threshold. 
Ye  timid  ones,  draw  near ; 

Come,  mingle  with  our  music 
In  sweetest  concord  here. 
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YALE  COLLEGE. 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  country,  of  the  '  aristocracy  ofleam- 
ing,'  which  b  fostered  by  our  colleges ;  but  still  it  is  found  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  them,  for  those  who  are  to  become  the 
guardians  of  our  property,  and  our  health,  and  the  interests  of 
religion.  Among  the  multitudes  who  have  declaimed  against 
them,  probably  there  is  not  ooa  in  a  hundred,  who  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  some  bene6t  conferred  upon  himself,  or  his  family,  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  they  have  difiused ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  country,  and  thus  upon  every 
one  of  its  citizens.  There  is  another  fact  in  regard  to  our  colleges, 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  regard  religion 
as  hostile  to  learning,  and  refuse  to  admit  any  association  between 
them.  It  is,  that  most  of  these  institutions  owe  their  origin  to  the 
love  of  learning  and  benevolence  of  religious  men,  and  generally 
of  clergymen.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  origin  of  nearly 
all  those  establbhed  at  the  early  settlement  of  our  country. 

The  oldest  Collegiate  Institution  in  the  United  States  is  Harvard 
University^  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  the  most 
liberally  endowed.  The  next  established  was  that  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Virginia,  whk^h  has  had  very  large  funds,  but  whose 
spirit,  we  fear,  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an  engraving  of  either  of 
these  institutions,  and  therefore  commence  a  series  of  brief  sketches 
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which  we  propose  to  give,  with  an  account  of  the  third  institution 
established  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, —  Yah  CoUef^e/in  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven.*  For  some  time  after  the  authoriues  of  this  colony 
bad  resolved  on  the  establishment  of  a  college,  they  were  induced  to 
delay  it  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  Harvard  College,  and 
in  place  of  this,sent  an  annual  contribution  of  ^  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the 
value  of  it '  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars,  to  be  collected  from  ^  every 
one  in  this  plantation  whose  heart  is  wiUing  to  contribute  thereunto/ 

In  1652,  the  subject  was  a^tated  before  the  Geoeral  Court,  but 
ag^in  deferred,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  year  1700,  ten  of  the  principal  ministers  in  the  Colony,  were 
agreed  upon  by  general  consent,  to  stand  as  trustees  for  the  erec- 
tion and  government  of  a  college.  They  assembled  at  New  Haven, 
and  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  cheap,  modem  plan, 
of  forming  a  constitution  and  appointing  officers,  each  laid  upon  the 
table  several  folio  volumes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  forty,  with 
the  simple  expression,  *  /  give  these  books  for  the  founding  a 
college  in  this  Colony.^  In  contrasting  this  course  with  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  societies  of  the  day,  we  could  not  but  think 
of  the  significant  expression,  *  Words  and  deeds  /' 

In  the  following  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  institution  ;  a  set  of  regulations  was  formed,  a  rector 
appointed,  and  eight  students  received  members.  In  1702,  the  first 
commencement  was  held  at  Say  brook.  Here  the  college  continued 
until  1716,  when  it  was  resolved  to  remove  it  to  New  Haven. 

The  first  college  building  was  now  erected  of  wood ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  width,  and  three  stories 
high,  containing  a  dining  hall,  (used  also  as  a  chapel,)  library, 
kitchen,  and  fifty  rooms  for  students,  at  an  expense  of  one  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterling — a  sum  of  no  small  magnitude  at  this  early 

Eeriod.  In  1718,  the  first  commencement  was  held  at  New 
laven,  and  thirteen  graduates  received  the  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion. Liberal  donations  were  received  from  friends  of  learning  iu 
England  ;  among  whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard- 
Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Kennet,  Berkley, 
Slierlock,  Watts,  and  Doddrid«^e.  The  most  liberal  donor  was 
Governor  Yale,  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  aid,  whicii  enabled  tliem  to  complete  their  building,  the 
trustees  gave  his  name  to  the  infant  institution. 

The  spirit  of  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  about  this 
period,  is  said  by  the  i)istorians  of  the  institution,  to  have  pro- 
duced corresponding  disorder  in  the  college, — i^emark  which  might, 
perhaps,  assist  us  in  explaining  the  rebellions  of  later  days — and 
years  elapsed  before  the  eflfect  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the  chanties 

•  The  engraTing  appeared  originaUy  in  the  People's  Magazine. 
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&nd  controversies  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  followed, 
had  entirely  passed  away.  In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Clap.  A  new  college  building  of  brick  was  then  erected,  and  in 
1763,  a  chapel,  the  second  and  third  of  the  buildings  represented  in 
the  engraving.  In  1782,  a  dining  ball  became  necessary  ;  in  1793, 
a  second  college  building.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
two  others  were  erected  ;  and  since  his  death,  two  additional  edifi- 
ces, making  in  the  whole  a  range  of  seven  buildings,  not  pretending 
to  architectural  beauty,  but  finely  situated,  at  the  summit  of  the 
gentle  slope  which  forms  the  public  square,  and  contains  the  public 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about 
tliree  hundred  students. 

In  1814,  the  organization  of  a  medical  school  was  completed, 
and  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  state ;  a  building  was  purchased  for 
its  accommodation,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  a  botanical 
garden  commenced  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  increasing  number  of  students,  and  the  purchase  of  the  splen- 
did cabinet  of  Col.  Gibbs,  effected  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Haven  and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  building  for  a  dining  hall,  in  the 
rear  of  those  represented,  with  an  upper  story  devoted  to  this 
invaluable  collection,  the  finest  beyond  debate  in  our  own  country, 
and  yielding  to  few  in  Europe,  in  its  extent  and  beauty. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  officers  of  this  college  have  been  led  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  a  literary  institution,  by  the  offer  of  our  historical  painter.  Col. 
Trumbull,  to  deposit,  in  the  college,  and  ultimately  bequeath  for 
its  use,  the  original  sketches  of  his  principal  pieces,  and  other  his- 
torical paintings.  The  last  building  erected  is  that  designed  for 
this  collection,  the  income  from  which,  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Trumbull,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  indigent  students. 

But  it  is  more  interesting  to  trace  the  internal  history  of  the 
Institution.  At  first,  the  care  of  the  students  devolved  exclusively 
on  the  Rector  or  President,  and  the  studies  were  designed  chiefly  to 
prepare  them  for  the  clerical  profession.  Until  1770,  the  only- 
new  officers  appointed,  were  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  three  tutors ; 
and  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  the 
only  one  added  until  1801,  although  the  number  of  students,  n 
well  as  the  demand  for  a  more  extended  education,  bad  so  greatly 
increased. 

On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency,  in  1795,  be 
found  no  other  assisUnts  than  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  tod 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  three  tutors.  In  1801 » a  Profesior  of 
Law  was  tppointed ;  in  1804,  a  Pfofe«or  ofChemiatry  and  Mia- 
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eralogy ;  in  1805,  a  Professor  of  Languages;  and  thelist  of  tutors 
was  gradually  increased  to  six,  during  his  Presidency,  chiefly  by 
bb  influence. 

The  Academical  Faculty  now  consists  of  a  President,  six  Pro- 
fessors, an  assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  a  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History,  and  eight  tutors,  to  each  of  whom,  a  distinct  class  of 
studies  is  assigned — a  body  of  seventeen  Professors,  besides  two  other 
Instructors  in  modern  languages,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
students  under  their  care.  In  addition  to  these,  two  Professors 
have  been  appointed,  to  complete  tlie  or(];anization  of  a  Theologi- 
cal School;  two  for  the  instruction  of  a  Law  School ;  and  six  for 
the  Medical  School ; — an  organization  which  gives  to  this  institu- 
tion a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of  Univei-sity,  accoitling  to  the  usage 
of  our  country. 

The  progress  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  great.  Much  more  classical  knowledge  is  now 
required  for  an  admission  to  the  lowest  classyi(and  which  of  course 
is  acquired  in  the  preparatory  grammar  schools,)  than  was  then 
given  in  the  whole  collegiate  course.  *  Horner,^  says  an  early 
student,  *  we  knew  not.'  In  place  of  arilhmelic  and  surveying, 
there  is  a  full  course  of  mathematical  studies.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  the  apparatus  in  Natural  Philosopijy  has  advanced 
with  the  science,  and  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  are 
added  to  the  list  of  Professorships.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  this 
institution,  by  the  noble  zeal  of  one  of  its  professors,  by  the 
Journal  of  Science  which  he  issues,  and  by  the  purchase  of  its 
cabinet  of  minerals,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  in  our 
country  to  the  diffusion  of  Natural  Science. 

It  is  hi«j[lily  creditable  to  the  guardians  and  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  enconrai^nng  to  others  which  are  struggling:  with  poverty  ^ 
that  all  this  has  becMi  accomplished  with  very  limited  funds.  From 
a  report  made  to  tlie  Le^xislature  in  1831,  it  appears^  that  the  whole 
amount  of  funds  granted  by  the  state,  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  its  greatest  ornament,  was  only  seventy  thousand 
dollars — less  than  has  been  granted  in  several  other  states,  in  & 
•ingle  year.  A  subsequent  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  is 
the  only  item  to  be  added  for  the  state  bounty  to  the  Academical 
Department,  twenty  thousand  dollars  having  been  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Medical  Scliool.  Private  donations  for  the 
library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  have  been  liberal,  but  at  a  very 
recent  period,  the  whole  income  of  the  institution  from  its  funds, 
did  not  much  exceed  two  tliousand  dollars,  leaving  it  almost 
leotirely  dependent  for  its  support,  on  tlie  fees  for  tuition.  A 
IMrivate  sulK^cription  has  recently  been  completed  of  one  hundred 
liiousand  dollars ;  and  a  fiind  of  ten  thousand  ddlars  has  been 
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recently  bequeathed  by  an  indiTidual^  for  the  increase  of  the 
library.  These  are  cheering  indications  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  venerable  institution,  and  pledges  that  its  officers 
will  not  hereafter  be  left  to  struggle  alone. 


[Fur  (he  AdnaJs  offidiicntion.] 

OiN   THE   INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS   IN 

COLLEGES. 

[The  frequent  and  serious  difficulties  which  have  occurred  of  late,  in  some 
of  our  most  important  institutions,  renders  the  following  article,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  *  rebellions/  peculiarly  appropriate.  It 
comes  from  a  gentleman  who  has  experience  in  college  life,  and  fully  accords 
with  the  results  of  our  own  observation.  We  have  allowed  the  editorial  form  to 
remain  unchanged,  to  avoid  embarrassing  alterations;  but  we  would  thank  our 
correspondents  to  allow  us  to  reserve  the  first  person  plural,  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  our  own  articles.] 

The  nature  of  that  iniercourse  which  should  exist  between 
instructors  and  pupils,  particularly  in  our  higher  institutions,  is  a 
subject  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  attended,  however, 
with  many  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  questions  relating  to 
the  whole  discipline  of  these  institutions;  and  has  been  the  source 
of  so  much  discussion  and  contention,  that  it  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  established  on  some  6xed  principles,  adapted  to  the 
age  and  to  our  country. 

The  claims  of  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  every  instructor 
will  become  apparent,  by  adverting  to  the  true  design  of  collegiate 
education.  This,  we  are  confident,  is  often  not  justly  apprehended. 
Throughout  our  system  of  education,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
has  occupied  attention,  while  that  of  the  heart  has  been  thought  to 
lie  without  the  province  of  the  teacher.  Children  are  sent  to 
school,  and  youth  to  college,  to  form  their  minds;  the  formation 
of  character  is  too  often  left  to  parents,  and  the  fireside.  Indeed, 
this  notion  prevails  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  instructor  who 
should  attempt  to  convey  moral  and  religious  instruction,  would,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  be  censured  as  having  transcended  his  powers, 
and  even  invaded  the  rights  of  his  pupil. 

We  view  this  matter  in  a  wholly  different  light.  We  regard 
the  seminary  of  learning,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university, 
as  a  place  for  the  discipline  of  character,  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
Independently  of  the  instructor,  influences  constantly  exist  there 
of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  on  character,  and  we  would 
have  the  teacher  exert  himself  to  control  them,  or  to  turn  them  to 
good  acooont.    While  therefore  we  woold  fumbh  these  seminaries 
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with  all  the  apparatus  of  instructioriy  we  would  not  make  high 
scholarship  the  ultimate  end  of  our  eflbrts.  We  would  train  up  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  youth  who  shall  go  out,  not  to  dazzle  with  a 
meteor  light,  too  often  ominous  of  evil,  but  to  shed  the  mild  and 
lasting  radiance  of  well  disciplined  minds,  and  characters,  on  all 
the  walks  of  life.  We  may  and  ought,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
though  in  a  higher  sense,  to  educate  our  youth  for  their  country. 
We  shall  serve  her  best,  by  nurturing  in  their  hearts  the  principles 
of  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  acquiring  useful  learning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  within  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
literary  character  of  our  colleges  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Europe. 
But  while  we  imitate  their  excellencies,  we  must  guard  against 
their  defects.  Gladly  would  we  endow  them  with  the  overflowing 
libraries  and  cabinets  of  foreign  universities,  and  we  should  hail 
with  unfeigned  joy  in  our  academic  corps,  indications  of  the  spirit 
of  high  attainment  which  is  found  in  them.  But  we  should  de- 
precate the  utter  neglect  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  their  pupils 
with  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  chargeable  almost  without 
exception.  I^t  the  instructor  guide  to  the  founts  of  classic  learn- 
ing ;  but  shall  he  not  also  direct  the  youth  of  his  charge  to  the 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness  ?  Shall  he  not  impress  upon 
their  minds  their  obligations  to  society,  and  their  higher  obligatk>ns 
to  God?  We  do  not  mean  that  our  colleges  should  become 
schools  of  theology.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  youth  in  them 
are  soon  to  be  lound  actively  participating  in  all  the  movements  of 
society,  becoming  its  teachers,  filling  its  professions,  occupying  its 
posts  of  honor  and  tnist,  we  feel  a  conGdence  in  roaintainiDg  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  direcibn  of  them,  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  indueuoe  of  morality  and  religion  is  predominant  within 
tlienu  Wo  in:M:>t  that  the  |)arent,  who  with  trembling  solicitude 
coiiunits  hU  son  to  their  ^uanlianship,  sliouid  have  the  assurance 
that  his  character  and  priiM^iples  will  receive  the  atteotioD  they 
Awerve^  h  has  ther^(ire  always  been,  with  oufeigned  regret, 
thai  we  have  se^n  it  Muclaimed  as  a  recommeiidatioD  of  a  semi- 
ttwrv  ivi*  liNinun^.  that  the  \-oice  of  relii^ious  inslniclioD  should  never 
ke  lkNAr\i  within  iu  walls.  We  ixxild  not  regard  with  any  fiivor, 
aiH)  we  thUik  the  |HiWic  wwdd  iK>t.  a  founiaia  wfaoee 'waters, 
th^Hwh  thev  5^\wh  Ikvrth  clear  as  cry^iaU  if  thev  are  not  posilivelj 
y«(aa«^lv*K  ;iuv  >ei  ik^  tieahh-^^i\  iii^  waters 

We  Uw  dwelt  thu«  v^  thic^  p^liiukwurv  lopie.bccMBe  we  would 
^^MM^^feei  view.  aiKt  have  khwt  lea^Wc^^  view,  the  subiect  wIkIi  we 
IMs^^^Ne  k^  Ib^  yr  vN^M^iHkNniiiou  li\w  ih»  poMC     We  *>^  ^vcr 
Wt  iMk  i^H"^^^^^^"^  |Nmel*  ««k&mHi^  ihi^  n^Trii^iaiiakii  cif  a  twrhrr 
HMOi  >»#  ¥sM  a<Mx  v«|nm4^v  g4  ibe  Ammww  mecktr.     He  fc^ 
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sense  of  the  importance  of  the  tnist  cofnmitted  to  him.  He  should 
feel  that  he  is  to  form  minds,  to  mould  character,  to  train  up  the 
future  citizen ;  and  more  than  all,  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
forming  period  of  their  lives  over  beings  who  will  be  forever  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah.  If  he  thus  views  his 
duties,  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will  not  maintain  such  inter- 
course with  his  pupils  as  will  best  promote  the  great  object  of  hb 
calling. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  character  of  this  inteit^urse 
should  be,  we  must  consider  the  duties  both  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents in  this  particular ;  for  they  are  manifestly  reciprocal.  To 
speak  of  intercourse ^  with  reference  to  one  side  alone,  is  a  solecism 
in  language. 

In  the  first  place  we  say  that  this  intercourse  should  be  based 
on  mutual  confidence.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  friendly 
intercourse.  It  is  ordinarily,  not  difficult  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
students.  Formal  professions  will  not  do  it ;  but  if  an  instructor 
will  take  pains  to  show  his  pupils  that  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare,  which  he  can  do  without  much  expense  of  time  or 
effort,  he  will  most  commonly  attain  the  object.  It  is  all  important 
to  his  success,  both  as  an  instructor  and  governor.  How  can  he 
expect  to  benefit  them  unless  he  has  their  confidence  ?  Of  what 
avail  will*  be  hb  reproofs,  hb  warnings,  his  exhortations,  or  hb 
encouragements?  We  are  aware, — who  that  has  any  experience 
in  college  life  is  not, — that  all  efforts  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  coldness,  and  jealousy, 
by  the  pupils.  There  are  always  students  in  college,  as  there  are 
individuals  in  every  community,  who  seem  to  steel  themselves 
against  all  kindly  influences,  and  the  instructor  must  expect  to 
meet  with  occasional  disappointment  and  mortification,  in  seeing  his 
endeavors  misconstrued,  and  returned  with  indignity.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  humanity,  but  it  does  not  diminish  his  obligations  or 
excuse  him  from  his  duty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
instructor  should  freely  give  his  pupil  his  own  confidence  so  long 
as  he  is  worthy  of  it.  It  is  a  common  complaint  in  college  that 
the  faculty  are  ready  to  suspect,  and  are  not  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  honor  of  studentR.  Were  it  known  how  often  their  confidence 
is  betrayed,  and  how  frequently  they  are  taught  caution  by  expe- 
rience, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  obnoxious  to  this 
charge.  As  it  is,  such  complaints  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  come 
from  those  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  suspicion. 

But  this  intercourse  should  also  be  free.  It  cannot  indeed  fail 
to  be  so  if  there  is  the  mutual  confidence,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted.  But  we  must  be  understood.  The  instructor  is  the 
superior,  and  must  be  so.    He  must  possess  the  undiminbbed 
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respect  of  his  pupils,  and  be  treated  with  the  deferepce  due  to  his 
aution,  or  his  influence  over  them  will  be  lost.  It  is  as  in  a  well 
regulated  family.  The  child  is  free  and  unconstrained  in  the  society 
of  his  parents,  but  lie  dares  not  use  undue  familiarity.  He  reposes 
unniingled  confidence  in  them,  but  he  knows  that  there  are  certain 
bounds  marked  by  the  relation  which  exists  between  them,  which 
be  cannot  and  would  not  tnnsgress.  Such  is  the  freedom  which 
we  advocate,  in  the  intercourse  between  instructors  and  their  pupib. 
We  would  ha?e  the  latter  feel  that  their  instructors  are  friends,  to 
whom  they  may  go  with  confidence,  for  counsel  and  aid  ;  and 
instructors  sliould  encourage  such  communion.  They  cannot  teach 
to  good  purpose,  neither  can  they  operate  upon  character,  with- 
out it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  students 
should  be  marked  by  the  strictefft  courtesy.  We  are  advocates  for  a 
government  of  motives  in  seminaries  of  learning,  of  appeals  to  reasoo 
and  to  sentiments  of  honor,  so  far  as  such  appeals  will  go.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  for  absolute  authority  in  the  college  or 
school,  as  in  the  family.  We  therefore  should  always  insist,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  is  new  doctrine,  that  the  feel'mgs  of 
pupils  should  be  consulted  by  their  instructors,  yet  without  any 
surrender  of  authority,  just  as  the  parent  addresses  the  reason,  and 
conscience,  and  afiections  of  his  children,  without  yielding  any  of 
bis  autiiority.  We  say  then,  that  b  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
the  instructor  should  be  courteous.  He  should  be  watchful  over 
himself,  and  should  cultivate  the  manners  of  refined  society,  not 
only  because  of  the  power  of  his  example,  but  also  as  one  means 
of  acquiring  an  influtmce  over  them.  A  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
courtesy  invariably  diminishes  the  respect,  with  which  an  instruc- 
tor is  regarded. 

By  the  courtesy  which  we  recommend,  we  are  fiir  from  meaning 
the  mere  outward  show  of  it,  which  it  is  easy  to  assume.  We  mean 
that  unaffected  politeness  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  which  is 
founded  on  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  which  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  regard  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  which  is  not 
exhibited  only  in  view  of  men,  but  is  continually  gushing  out  in 
acts  of  kindness,  and  sympathy  for  others — a  courtesy,  which  is 
often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  polished 
society,  and  sometimes  even  in  savage  life,  to  a  degree  which 
might  put  to  the  blush  many  who  pride  themselves  on^their  scni- 
pulous  adherence  to  the  rules  of  fashionable  life  ; — in  sliort,  a  deli- 
cate and  qukik  sense  of  propriety,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  much  as  any  trait  of  character. 

The  importance  of  incuk»ting  from  the  earliest  years  the  prin* 
cipies  of  a  manly,  unaffected  politeness,  of  tnie  CbraiiM  oourtesr 
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must  be  «p]taretit  oh  a  littte  teflectioti.  It  exerts  a  strong  moral 
influence  over  the  character*  It  begets  fl  high  toned  self-respecti 
and  at  the  same  time,  teaches  him  who  possesses  it,  not  to  regard 
himself  alone,  but  others  also.  It  imparts  a  quick  sense  of  true 
honor.  Tlie  youth  who  is  imbued  with  its  spirit,  will  not  conde- 
scend to  base  acts.  It  makes  him  willing  to  remain  in  his  proper 
place,  to  listen  to  counsel,  and  to  submit  to  salutary  restraint. 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  intercourse 
between  officers  and  students  being  marked  by  genuine  courtesy, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  not  to  instructors  alone.  In 
this,  as  in  each  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding duty  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  although  this  is  appa- 
rently overlooked  by  many  parents  and  guardians.  Some  seem  to 
act  under  the  persuasion,  that  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions belongs  to  instructors  exclusively  ;  and  when  there  is  a 
coldness  and  reserve  between  officers  and  students,  they  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  the  former.  This  is  palpably  unjust.  How  often 
students  withhold  their  confidence  from  their  instructors,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  cold  and  distant  reserve,  we  surely  need  not 
say.  How  often  in  their  deportment  towards  their  instructors,  they 
disregard  those  rules  of  courtesy,  and  good  breeding,  which  they 
would  on  no  account,  violate,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  or  in  the 
world,  who  needs  to  be  informed?  As  matters  now  are,  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  at  least,  if  an  officer  administers  merited  reproof, 
or  exercises  that  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  his 
responsibilities  urge  upon  him,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  he 
receive  insult,  if  not  to  his  face,  yet  by  some  secret,  paltry  act  of 
revenge.  Does  he  in  his  zeal,  prolong  his  exercise  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  Some  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  perhaps 
even  a  shuffling  of  the  feet,  will  indicate  to  him  that  he  is  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  propriety.  Is  any  outrage  committed  on  the 
regular  constituted  authority  of  the  institution,  any  palpable  viola- 
tion of  its  sahitary  laws,  and  do  the  faculty  take  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  repel  the  mischief,  and  inflict  deserved  punishment. on  the 
oflenders  ?  The  spirit  of  wild  misrule  at  once  breaks  forth ;  all 
regard  to  decency  seems  obliterated  ;  college  property  is  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  acts  of  violence  are  perpetrated  with  the  license  of 
a  city  mob,  which  expose  the  authors  to  disgrace,  and  heavy  pen- 
alties, before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  land ;  the  persons  of 
instructors  who  have  become  grey  in  the  wasting  labors  of  their 
station,  who  have  spared  no  ef&rt  for  the  literary  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  these  thoughtless,  ungrateful  pupils,  are  grossly  insulted ; 
and  even  the  majesty  of  heaven  impiously  dared,  by  the  sacrile- 
gious exhibition  of  demoniac  passion,  in  the  place  consecrated  for 
oioming  and  evening  worship.     All  this  occurs  in  our  seminaries 
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for  liberal  educatioD ! — for  such  an  education  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  entitle  the  possessor  to  admission  into  refined  society — and  yet, 
where  shall  we  find  greater  disregard  of  the  laws  of  common  cour- 
tesy than  here  ?  We  do  not  ordinarily  find  youth  in  whom  the 
principles  of  this  courtesy  have  grown  with  their  growth,  actively 
engaged  in  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence.  They  will  not 
condescend  to  the  low  tricks  which  often  are  the  prelude  to  such 
scenes,  and  without  which  they  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  We 
are  aware,  how  sweeping  are  our  censures,  and  where  they  fall — 
more  frequently  on  the  sons  of  affluence  than  on  those,  in  compar- 
atively humble  life.  We  believe  that  among  the  youth  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  discern  the  principles  of  true,  gen- 
uine courtesy  oftenest,  in  those  who  have  come  from  the  middling 
classes,  and  who  have  known,  it  may  be,  little  of  the  outward  show 
of  it.  In  such  too,  let  it  be  remarked,  do  we  discover  no  want  of 
what  is  commonly  called  true  spirit  and  genuine  independence. 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  existing  in  our  highest 
institutions  of  learning,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  That  the 
governors  of  these  institutions  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  them, 
every  one  knows.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  They  do  not  admit  an 
entire  remedy.  We  may  expect  that  the  indolent  and  wayward 
will  always  look  with  a  jealous,  unfriendly  eye,  on  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  to  guide,  warn,  entreat,  and  admonish  them,  in 
their  wanderings.  But  would,  parents  be  watchful  over  the  opin- 
ions and  notions  of  their  children,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  them- 
selves never  encourage  in  them,  jealousy  of  their  governors,  and 
would  they  but  teach  them,  that  their  instructors  deserve  at  their 
hands  all  the  courtesies  of  life,  more  would  be  done  than  by  any 
other  method  to  banish  from  our  colleges  and  universities  this  dis- 
trust  of  their  officers,  that  propensity  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  to  imagine  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  oppo- 
site interests  as  well  as  much  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
misrule  which  often  disgrace  their  halls.  We  therefore  urge  upon 
parents,  and  guardians,  and  teachers,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  the 
duty  of  cultivating  in  their  charge  the  principles  of  true  Christian 
courtesy,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  comfort,  and  respectability,  but 
also  as  a  powerful  means  of  aflfecting  character.  Where  it  exists 
it  will  ensure,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  tbo 
other  qualities,  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  essential  to  that 
intercourse  which  should  be  sustained,  between  pupils  and  their 
instructors. 
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STUDY  AND  RELAXATION. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  another  dialogue,  between  our 
old  acquaintances,  Thomas  and  Robert,  which  contains  much  good 
aense,  as  well  as  much  provincial  EInglish  ;  but  we  think  we  cannot 
grant  them  so  mucli  space  as  they  require,  while  other  matter  is 
pressing  upon  us  ;  and  we  can  only  give  a  sketch  of  their  conver- 
aation. 

It  appears  that  our  young  friends  are  now  attending  school  for 
ihe  last  winter ;  and  even  Robert's  heart  seems  to  be  saddened  at 
the  thought.  Indeed,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
that  the  day  which  removes  the  young  from  the  care  and  guidance 
of  others,  and  sends  them  to  make  their  way  alone  in  the  mazes 
of  the  world,  or  the  day  which  tenninates  their  claims  on  parental 
care,  should  be  welcomed  so  rapturously.  Here,  surely,*  onlj 
*  Ignorance  is  bliss.'  To  us,  the  day  of  our  graduation — (which  was 
virtually  the  day  of  our  niajority,  ahhough  in  accordance  with  the 
premature  education  of  our  country,  it  preceded  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral years) — was  the  saddest  day  of  our  youth ;  and  we  would 
joyfully  have  turned  back,  and  retraced  our  steps  through  our 
college  course,  could  we  have  found  compank>ns  and  means. 

Robert,  in  spite  of  bis  early  dislike  to  study,  was  visited  with 
similar  compunctions,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with 
devising  plans  for  continuing  the  education  which  was  soon  to 
be  broken  off.  In  this  dialogue,  he  tells  Thomas  the  maxims 
which  he  had  adopted.  In  a  previous  con versation,  he  had  insisted 
that '  The  best  way  to  study  at  midnight,  is  to  be  fast  asleep.' 
The  ruined  eyes,  or  wretched  health,  of  many  a  midnight  student, 
have  proved  the  (blly  of  neglecting  a  maxim  so  obviously  sound, 
and  thus  unfitting  himself  for  efficient,  and  persevering  study. 
He  now  gives  another  maxim,  in  the  sanae  spirit ;  ^  Dan  ^t  study 
hard!' 

At  such  a  paradox,  Thomas  is  astonished ;  but  Robert  appeals  to 
the  '  aching  head,'  and  the  '  weak  eyes' — and  the  '  can 't  think,' 
and  *  can 't  understand,'  which  has  so  often  been  the  consequence 
of  ^  studying  hard;^  and  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  some 
truth.  The  direction  is  enforced  by  a  maxim  derived  from  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  *  Festina  lente,'  and  by  the  more  homely,  but 
Dot  less  expressive  American  proverb,  'Take  it  as  you  can  hold 
it.'  In  a  seminary  of  some  eminence,  the  rule  b  made  imperative 
upon  the  pupils,  that  they  should  not  think  more,  or  study  more, 
or  feel  more,  than  is  consistent  with  retaining  tbeir  full  strength  for 
the  duties  of  to-morrow,  and  the  next  week,  and  the  next  roootb. 
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The  feble  of  the  goose  with  golden  eggs,  is  an  apt  reproof  for 
those  who  attempt  habitually  to  forestall  the  strength  of  to-morrow, 
in  order  to  do  double  duty  to-day. 

But  another  maxim  is  given  to  modify  thb,  on  the  authority  of 
Brougham  \'Be  a  whole  mauy  at  one  thing  at  a  time.'  Thomas 
admits,  that  much  of  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge,  has 
arisen  from  want  of  fixed  attention  ;  and  Robert  insists,  that  this 
arises  from  the  very  attempt  to  study  hard,  without  relaxation.  In 
his  colloquial  style,  he  says,  *  Work  !  jump !  breathe  the  fresh  air ! 
and  then  your  mind  will  take  hc:ld  strongly  of  one  thing.  If  you 
study  till  your  head  aches,  and  you  are  "  all  in  a  fog,"  you  will  be 
just  fit  to  study  fifty  things  at  once,  and  learn  nothing  after  all.' 

A  third  rule  is  given  equally  opposed  to  the  *  high  pressure 
system,'  and  which  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
give,  if  it  were  not  every  day  violated,  in  half  the  schools  in  our 
country, — *  Go  over  and  over  again  what  you  learn ,  until  you 
know  it  perfectly.'  He  insists  however,  that  every  lesson  should  be 
learned  well,  and  the  repetition  should  be  only  employed  to  secure 
the  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  learn- 
ing superficially  at  first. 

The  last  rule  b  intended  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  directs,  *  Keep  adding  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.' 

There  is  much  of  important  truth  in  the  homely  maxims  of 
Robert.  The  intellectual  vit;or  and  health  of  more  than  one  stu- 
dent,  and  professional  man  has  been  sacrificed  by  nesflecting  them  ; 
and  they  might  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  high  autlK>rity. 

In  looking  over  the  very  interesting  '  Journal  of  McLellan,'  one 
of  our  young  countr\'men,  who  came  back  from  an  instructive  tonr 
in  Europe,  to  a  premature  grave,  we  found  some  things  precisely 
in  point.     Tlie  spmt  of  excessive  study  in  tlie  youth  of  our  country, 
owes  its  origin  very  much  to  the  unhappy  dtspositiou  to  hasten  in 
all  we  undertake.     The  expectations  of  fiiends  cannot   be   met, 
unless  the  young  man   pushes  forward  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
The  demands  of  tlie  ^Hiblic  cannot  be  satisfied,  unless  a  |x>pular 
author  issues  books  in  rapid  succession — so  rapid  that  they  cannot 
po^iess  the  soundness,  or  accuracy,  which  is  necessani'  to  improve 
and  ele\*ate  the  public  m  ntl — that  they  musi  cultivate  the  taste  for 
rapid  and  superficial  reading;.     It  is  ik>1  surprisin:;  that  those  who 
aim  only  at  popularity,  or  piin,  sIhxiKI  push  on,  upon  ihe  lop  of  the 
tide  :  but  w«  ar«  s:rieved  to  see  men,  who  art?  ca)Kilftle  of  exertin*'  s 
/MtrrrfW  and  ^imtfi^  iiUhieix-e  on  ilnr  character  ofiMir  cvxinlrv,  and 
of  numkind,  wiUinsf  to  K^llovv  iheir  exaniple,     Tl*e  |ienisal  U  Mc 
Lilian's  miiuhU  ami  ilw  just  ami  vivid  pn  lur^  lie  sixes  i>l'  literary 
cticWs  broujjhi  to  oiu  ivcolkviion  two  j^nMi  pc«ni*  alluded   to 
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in  the  dialogue  we  have  described,  in  which  foreign  students,  in 
theory  and  practice,  condemn  our  prevalent  habits. 

1.  Instead  ofdiffiising  their  efforts  over  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge, they  concentrate  their  minds  on  a  single  object,  until  that  is 
accomplished ;  and  thus  like  Butler,  after  thirty  years'  labor  on 
bis  *  Analogy  of  Religion,'  they  leave  a  structure  as  permanent  as 
their  own  castles — whose  very  ruins  would  give  more  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  posterity  than  the  half  built  fabrics  of  the  day. 

2.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  make  it  a  principle  to  relax 
their  minds,  especially  by  frequenting  social  circles,  and  by  general 
and  cheerful  conversation,  not  forgetting  the  value  of  female  society, 
or  the  influence  of  music.  The  morning  is  usually  the  only  period  of 
close  study,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  duties  called 
him  to  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
wrote  most  of  his  voluminous  works  before  that  hour.  It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  break  in  upon  the  foreign  student's  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion,  as  upon  those  devoted  to  study.  When  abroad,  we  found 
DO  difficulty  in  getting  instruction  from  literary  men,  if  we  could 
find  them  at  a  leisure  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  we  have  often 
ffone  to  a  party  of  literary  men  in  the  evening,  anticipating  an 
intellectual  feast,  and  have  met  a  steady  resistance  to  every  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  this  holiday  of  the  mind. 

They  are  right;  and  we  are  utterly,  grossly  wrong,  in  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  mmd  by  incessant  intelleciual 
effort.  Many  of  our  students  not  only  strain  the  nerves  in  this 
manner,  beyond  the  power  of  healthy  action,  but  leave  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  to  languish  and  die  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
act ;  and  then,  fastidiously,  or  philosophically ,  as  they  would  have 
it,  despise  those  finer,  warmer  emotions,  of  which  they  are  no 
longer  susceptible !  We  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  has  thus 
buried  the  better  half  of  his  nature — the  friend — the  father — the 
husband — the  brother — in  order  to  gain  preeminence  in  mere 
intellectual  vision,  a  quality  in  which  he  will  ever  be  far  inferior  to 
'archangels  fallen.'  We  pity  him  still  more,  when  be  has  sacri- 
ficed health  itself  to  these  excessive  efibrts ;  and  we  often  think  of 
the  reply  of  an  European  professor  to  our  account  of  these  habits, 
*  No  wonder  your  literary  men  are  diseased  and  die !  * 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  relaxation  will  render 
other  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  student  unnecessary. 
He  that  would  strive  in  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  race,  must 
be  '  temperate  in  aU  things.^  And  we  would  especially  be  under- 
stood, that  we  believe  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  exercise  or 
manual  labor;  for  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
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ynih  all  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  we  would  not  make  high 
schdarsbip  the  ultimate  end  of  our  efibrts.  We  would  train  up  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  youth  who  shall  go  out,  not  to  dazzle  with  a 
meteor  light,  too  often  ominous  of  evil,  but  to  shed  the  mild  and 
lasting  radiance  of  well  disciplined  minds,  and  characters,  on  all 
the  walks  of  life.  We  may  and  ought,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
though  in  a  higher  sense,  to  educate  our  youth  for  their  country. 
We  shall  serve  her  best,  by  nurturing  in  their  hearts  the  principles 
of  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  acquiring  useful  learning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  within  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
literary  character  of  our  colleges  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Europe, 
fiut  while  we  imitate  their  excellencies,  we  must  guard  against 
their  defects.  Gladly  would  we  endow  them  with  the  overflowing 
libraries  and  cabinets  of  foreign  universities,  and  we  should  hail 
with  unfeigned  joy  in  our  academic  corps,  indications  of  the  spirit 
of  high  attainment  which  is  found  in  them.  But  we  should  de- 
precate the  utter  neglect  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  their  pupils 
with  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  chargeable  almost  without 
exception.  Let  the  instructor  guide  to  the  founts  of  classic  learn- 
ing ;  but  shall  he  not  also  direct  the  youth  of  his  charge  to  the 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness  ?  Shall  he  not  impress  upon 
their  minds  their  obligations  to  society,  and  their  higher  obligations 
to  God?  We  do  not  mean  that  our  colleges  should  become 
schools  of  theology.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  youth  in  them 
are  soon  to  be  found  actively  participating  in  all  the  movements  of 
society,  becoming  its  teachers,  61ling  its  professions,  occupying  its 
posts  of  honor  and  trust,  we  feel  a  conGdence  in  maintaining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  influence  of  morality  and  religion  is  predominant  within 
them.  We  insist  that  the  parent,  who  with  trembling  solicitude 
commits  his  son  to  their  guardianship,  should  have  the  assurance 
that  his  character  and  principles  will  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve.  It  has  therefore  always  been,  with  unfeigned  regret, 
that  we  have  seen  it  proclaimed  as  a  recommendation  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  that  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  should  never 
be  heard  within  its  walls.  We  could  not  regard  with  any  favor, 
and  we  think  the  public  would  not,  a  fountain  whose  waters, 
though  they  gush  forth  clear  as  crystal,  if  they  are  not  positively 
pestilential,  are  yet  not  health-giving  waters. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  on  this  preliminary  topic,  because  we  would 
ourselves  view,  and  have  our  readers  view,  the  subject  which  we 
propose  for  their  consideration  from  this  point.  We  shall  never 
let  an  opportunity  pass  of  enforcing  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher^ 
may  we  not  add,  especially  of  the  American  teacher.  He  holds 
«D  office  scarcely  left  than  sacred,  and  be  should  assume  it  with  « 
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sense  of  the  importance  of  the  tnist  committed  to  him.  He  should 
feel  that  he  is  to  form  minds,  to  mould  character,  to  train  up  the 
future  citizen ;  and  more  than  all,  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
forming  period  of  their  lives  over  beings  who  will  be  forever  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah.  If  he  thus  views  his 
duties,  there  b  little  danger  that  he  will  not  maintain  such  inter- 
course with  his  pupils  as  will  best  promote  the  great  object  of  his 
calling. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  character  of  this  inteit^urse 
should  be,  we  must  consider  the  duties  both  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents in  this  particular ;  for  they  are  manifestly  reciprocal.  To 
speak  of  intercourse^  with  reference  to  one  side  alone^  is  a  solecism 
in  language. 

In  the  first  place  we  say  that  this  intemourse  should  be  based 
on  mutual  confidence.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  friendly 
intercourse.  It  is  ordinarily,  not  difficult  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
students.  Formal  professions  will  not  do  it ;  but  if  an  instructor 
will  take  pains  to  show  his  pupils  that  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare,  which  he  can  do  without  much  expense  of  time  or 
effort,  he  will  most  commonly  attain  the  object.  It  is  all  important 
to  his  success,  both  as  an  instructor  and  governor.  How  can  he 
expect  to  benefit  them  unless  he  has  their  confidence  ?  Of  what 
avail  will-  be  hb  reproofs,  his  warnings,  his  exhortations,  or  hb 
encouragements?  We  are  aware, — who  that  has  any  experience 
in  college  life  is  not, — that  all  efforts  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  coldness,  and  jealousy, 
by  the  pupils.  There  are  always  students  in  college,  as  there  are 
individuals  in  every  community,  who  seem  to  steel  themselves 
against  all  kindly  influences,  and  the  instructor  must  expect  to 
meet  with  occasional  disappointment  and  mortification,  in  seeing  his 
endeavors  misconstrued,  and  returned  with  indignity.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  humanity,  but  it  does  not  diminish  his  obligations  or 
excuse  him  from  his  duty.  It  b  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
instructor  should  freely  give  his  pupil  his  own  confidence  so  long 
as  he  is  worthy  of  it.  It  is  a  common  complaint  in  college  that 
the  faculty  are  ready  to  suspect,  and  are  not  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  honor  of  students.  Were  it  known  how  often  their  confidence 
is  betrayed,  and  how  frequently  they  are  taught  caution  by  expe- 
rience, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  obnoxious  to  this 
charge.  As  it  is,  such  complaints  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  come 
irom  those  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  suspicion. 

But  this  intercourse  should  also  be  free.  It  cannot  indeed  fail 
to  be  so  if  there  is  the  mutual  confidence,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted.  But  we  must  be  understood.  The  instructor  is  the 
superior,  and  must  be  so.    He  must  possess  the  undiminbbed 
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respect  of  his  pupils,  and  be  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  his 
station,  or  his  influence  over  theui  will  be  lost.  It  is  as  in  a  well 
regulated  family.  The  child  is  free  and  unconstrained  in  the  society 
of  his  parents,  but  lie  dares  not  use  undue  familiarity.  He  reposes 
unniingled  confidence  in  them,  but  be  knows  that  there  are  certain 
bounds  marked  by  the  relation  which  exists  between  them,  which 
he  cannot  and  would  not  transgress.  Such  is  the  freedom  which 
we  advocate,  in  the  intercourse  between  instructors  and  their  pupib. 
We  would  have  the  latter  feel  that  their  instructors  are  friends,  to 
whom  they  may  go  with  confidence,  for  counsel  and  aid  ;  and 
instructors  slunjld  encourage  such  communion.  They  cannot  teach 
to  good  purpose,  neither  can  they  operate  upon  character,  with- 
out it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  students 
should  be  marked  by  the  strictest  courtesy.  We  are  advocates  for  a 
government  of  motives  in  seminaries  of  learning,  of  appeals  to  reason 
and  to  sentiments  of  honor,  so  far  as  such  appeals  will  go.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  for  absolute  authority  in  the  college  or 
school,  as  in  the  family.  We  therefore  should  always  insist,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  is  new  doctrine,  that  the  feelings  of 
pupils  should  be  consulted  by  their  instructors,  yet  without  any 
surrender  of  authority,  just  as  the  parent  addresses  the  reason,  and 
conscience,  and  afiections  of  his  children,  without  yielding  any  of 
bis  autliority.  We  say  then,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
the  instructor  should  be  courteous.  He  should  be  watchful  over 
himself,  and  should  cultivate  the  manners  of  refined  society,  not 
only  because  of  the  power  of  his  example,  but  also  as  one  means 
of  acquiring  an  influimce  over  them.  A  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
courtesy  invariably  diminishes  the  respect,  with  which  an  instruc- 
tor is  regarded. 

By  the  courtesy  which  we  recommend,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
the  mere  outward  sliow  of  it,  which  it  is  easy  to  assume.  We  mean 
that  unaffected  politeness  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  which  is 
founded  on  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  which  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  regard  the  hap[)iness  of  those  around  him,  which  is  not 
exhibited  only  in  view  of  men,  but  is  continually  gushing  out  in 
acts  of  kindness,  and  sympathy  for  others — a  courtesy,  which  is 
often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  polished 
society,  and  sometimes  even  in  savage  life,  to  a  degree  which 
might  put  to  the  blush  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  rules  of  fashionable  life ; — in  short,  a  deli- 
cate and  quick  sense  of  propriety,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  much  as  any  trait  of  character. 

The  importance  of  inculcating  from  the  earliest  years  the  prio* 
cipies  of  a  manly,  unaffected  politeness,  of  tnie  Cfaristiai)  courtesyi 
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most  be  «ppafetit  oti  a  littte  teflectioti.  It  exerts  a  strong  moral 
influence  over  the  character*  It  begets  fl  high  toned  self-respect^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  teaches  him  who  possesses  it,  not  to  regard 
Iiitnself  alone,  but  others  also.  It  imparts  a  quick  sense  of  true 
honor.  The  j'outh  who  is  imbued  with  its  spirit,  will  not  conde- 
scend to  base  acts.  It  makes  him  willing  to  remain  in  his  proper 
place,  t )  listen  to  counsel,  and  to  submit  to  salutary  restraint. 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  intercourse 
between  officers  and  students  being  marked  by  genuine  courtesy, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  not  to  instructors  alone.  In 
this,  as  in  each  of  the  particulai-s  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding duly  on  the  part  of  tiie  pupils,  although  this  is  appa- 
rently overlooked  by  many  parents  and  guardians.  Some  seem  to 
act  under  the  persuasion,  that  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions belongs  to  instructors  exclusively  ;  and  when  there  is  a 
coldness  and  reserve  between  officers  and  students,  they  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  the  former.  This  is  palpably  unjust.  How  often 
students  withhold  their  confidence  from  their  instructors,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  cold  and  distant  reserve,  we  surely  need  not 
say.  How  often  in  their  deportment  towards  their  instructors,  they 
disregard  those  rules  of  courtesy,  and  good  breeding,  which  they 
would  on  no  account,  violate,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  or  in  the 
world,  who  needs  to  be  informed?  As  matters  now  are,  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  at  least,  if  an  officer  administers  merited  reproof, 
or  exercises  that  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  his 
pesponsibiliiies  urge  upon  him,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  he 
receive  insult,  if  not  to  his  face,  yet  by  some  secret,  paltry  act  of 
revenge.  Does  he  in  his  zeal,  prolong  his  exercise  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  Some  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  perhaps 
even  a  shuffling  of  the  feet,  will  indicate  to  him  that  he  is  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  propriety.  Is  any  outrage  committed  on  the 
regular  constituted  authority  of  the  institution,  any  palpable  viola- 
tion of  its  sahitary  laws,  and  do  the  faculty  take  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  repel  the  mischief,  and  inflict  deserved  punishment. on  the 
ofl[enders  ?  The  spirit  of  wild  misrule  at  once  breaks  forth ;  all 
regard  to  decency  seems  obliterated  ;  college  property  is  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  acts  of  violence  are  perpetrated  with  the  license  of 
a  city  mob,  which  expose  the  authors  to  disgrace,  and  heavy  pen- 
alties, before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  land ;  the  persons  of 
instructors  who  have  become  grey  in  the  wasting  labors  of  their 
station,  who  have  spared  no  effort  for  the  literary  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  these  thoughtless,  ungrateful  pupils,  are  grossly  insulted ; 
and  even  the  majesty  of  heaven  impiously  dared,  by  the  sacrile- 
gious exhibition  of  demoniac  passion,  in  the  place  consecrated  for 
moming  and  evening  worship.     All  this  occurs  in  our  seminaries 
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for  liberal  education ! — for  such  an  education  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  entitle  the  possessor  to  admission  into  refined  society — and  yet, 
where  shall  we  find  greater  disregard  of  the  laws  of  common  cour- 
tesy than  here  ?  We  do  not  ordinarily  find  youth  in  whom  the 
principles  of  this  courtesy  have  grown  with  their  growth,  actively 
engaged  in  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence.  They  will  not 
condescend  to  the  low  tricks  which  often  are  the  prelude  to  such 
scenes,  and  without  which  they  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  We 
are  aware,  how  sweeping  are  our  censures,  and  where  they  fall — 
more  frequently  on  the  sons  of  affluence  than  on  those,  in  compar- 
atively humble  life.  We  believe  that  among  the  youth  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  discern  the  principles  of  true,  gen- 
uine courtesy  oftenest,  in  those  who  have  come  from  the  middling 
classes,  and  who  have  known,  it  may  be,  little  of  the  outward  show 
of  it.  In  such  too,  let  it  be  remarked,  do  we  discover  no  want  of 
what  is  commonly  called  true  spirit  and  genuine  independence. 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  existing  in  our  highest 
institutions  of  learning,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  That  the 
governors  of  these  institutions  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  them, 
every  one  knows.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  They  do  not  admit  an 
entire  remedy.  We  may  expect  that  the  indolent  and  wayward 
will  always  look  with  a  jealous,  unfriendly  eye,  on  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  to  guide,  warn,  entreat,  and  admonish  them,  in 
their  wanderings.  But  would,  parents  be  watchful  over  the  opin- 
ions and  notions  of  their  children,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  them- 
selves never  encourage  in  them,  jealousy  of  their  governors,  and 
would  they  but  teach  them,  that  their  instructors  deserve  at  their 
hands  all  the  courtesies  of  life,  more  would  be  done  than  by  any 
other  method  to  banish  from  our  colleges  and  universities  this  dis- 
trust of  their  officers,  that  propensity  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  to  imagine  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  oppo- 
site interests  as  well  as  much  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
misrule  which  often  disgrace  their  halls.  We  therefore  urge  upon 
parents,  and  guardians,  and  teachers,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  the 
duty  of  cultivating  in  their  charge  the  principles  of  true  Christian 
courtesy,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  comfort,  and  respectability,  but 
also  as  a  powerful  means  of  aflfecting  character.  Where  it  exists 
it  will  ensure,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  the 
other  qualities,  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  essential  to  that 
intercourse  which  should  be  sustained,  between  pupils  and  their 
instructors. 
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STUDY  AND  RELAXATION. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  another  dialogue,  between  our 
old  acquaintances,  Thomas  and  Robert,  which  contains  much  good 
sense,  as  well  as  much  provincial  EInglish  ;  but  we  think  we  cannot 
grant  them  so  much  space  as  they  require,  while  other  matter  b 
pressing  upon  us  ;  and  we  can  only  give  a  sketch  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

It  appears  that  our  young  friends  are  now  attending  school  for 
ihe  last  winter ;  and  even  Robeit's  heart  seems  to  be  saddened  at 
the  thought.  Indeed,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
that  the  day  which  removes  the  young  from  the  care  and  guidance 
of  others,  and  sends  them  to  make  their  way  alone  in  the  mazes 
of  the  world,  or  the  day  which  terminates  their  claims  on  parental 
care,  should  be  welcomed  so  rapturously.  Here,  surely,^  only 
*  Ignorance  is  bliss.'  To  us,  the  day  of  our  graduation — (which  was 
virtually  the  day  of  our  niajority,  although  in  accordance  with  the 
premature  education  of  our  country,  it  preceded  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral years) — was  the  saddest  day  of  our  youth ;  and  we  would 
joyfully  have  turned  back,  and  retraced  our  steps  through  our 
college  course,  could  we  have  found  companions  and  means. 

Robert,  in  spite  of  his  early  dislike  to  study,  was  visited  with 
similar  compunctions,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with 
devising  plans  for  continuing  the  education  which  was  soon  to 
be  broken  off.  In  this  dialogue,  he  tells  Thomas  the  maxims 
which  he  had  adopted.  In  a  previous  conversation,  he  had  insisted 
that '  The  best  way  to  study  at  midnight,  is  to  be  fast  asleep.' 
The  ruined  eyes,  or  wretched  health,  of  many  a  midnight  student, 
have  proved  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  maxim  so  obviously  sound, 
and  thus  unfitting  himself  tor  efficient,  and  persevering  study. 
He  now  gives  another  maxim,  in  the  sanae  spirit ;  ^  Don  ^t  study 
hardr 

At  such  a  paradox,  Thomas  is  astonished ;  but  Robert  appeals  to 
the  <  aching  head,'  and  the  '  weak  eyes' — and  the  *  can 't  think,' 
and  *  can 't  understand,'  which  has  so  often  been  the  consequence 
of  ^  studying  hard;^  and  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  some 
truth.  The  direction  is  enforced  by  a  maxim  derived  from  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity, '  Festina  lente,'  and  by  the  more  homely,  but 
Dot  less  expressive  American  proverb, '  Take  it  as  you  can  hold 
it.'  In  a  seminary  of  some  eminence,  the  rule  is  made  imperative 
upon  the  pupils,  that  they  should  not  think  more,  or  study  more, 
or  feel  more,  than  is  consistent  with  retaining  tbeir  full  strength  for 
the  duties  of  to-morrow,  and  the  next  week,  and  the  next  month. 
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The  fable  of  the  goose  with  golden  eggs,  is  an  apt  reproof  for 
those  who  attempt  habitually  to  forestall  the  strength  of  to-morroWi 
in  order  to  do  double  duty  to-day. 

But  another  maxim  is  given  to  nnxlify  thb,  on  the  authority  of 
Brougham  ; '  Be  a  whole  num,  at  one  thing  at  a  time.^  Thomas 
admits,  that  much  of  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge,  has 
arisen  from  want  of  fixed  attention  ;  and  Robert  insists,  that  this 
arises  from  the  very  attempt  to  study  hard,  without  relaxation.  In 
his  colloquial  style,  he  says, '  Work  !  jump !  breathe  the  fresh  air ! 
and  then  your  mind  will  take  held  strongly  of  one  thing.  If  you 
study  till  your  head  aches,  and  you  are  ''  all  in  a  fog,"  you  will  be 
just  fit  to  study  fifty  things  at  once,  and  learn  nothing  after  all.' 

A  third  rule  is  given  equally  opposed  to  the  Miigh  pressure 
system,'  and  which  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
give,  if  it  were  not  every  day  violated,  in  half  the  schools  in  our 
country, — '  Go  over  and  over  again  what  you  learn y  until  you 
know  tt  perfectly.'  He  insists  however,  that  every  lesson  should  be 
learned  well,  and  the  repetition  should  be  only  employed  to  secure 
the  knowledge  which  is  acqu'u^d,  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  learn- 
ing superficially  at  first. 

The  last  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  directs,  *  Keep  adding  to  your  stock  of  knowledge,' 

There  is  much  of  important  truth  in  the  homely  maxims  of 
Robert.  The  intellectual  vigor  and  health  of  more  than  one  stu- 
dent, and  professional  man  has  been  sacrificed  by  neiilecting  them  ; 
and  they  might  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  high  authority. 

In  looking  over  the  very  interesting  *  Journal  of  McLellan,'  one 
of  our  young  countrymen,  who  came  back  from  an  instructive  tour 
in  Europe,  to  a  premature  grave,  we  found  some  things  precisely 
in  point.  The  spirit  of  excessive  study  in  the  youth  of  our  country, 
owes  its  origin  very  much  to  the  unhappy  disposition  to  hasten  in 
all  we  undertake.  The  expectations  of  friends  cannot  be  met, 
unless  the  young  man  pushes  forward  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
The  demands  of 'the  public  cannot  be  satisfied,  unless  a  popular 
author  issues  books  in  rapid  succession — so  rapid  that  they  cannot 
possess  the  soundness,  or  accuracy,  which  is  necessary  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  public  m  nd — that  they  mtist  cultivate  the  taste  for 
rapid  and  superficial  reading.  It  is  not  surprisiii*j  that  those  who 
aim  only  at  popularity,  or  gain,  should  push  on,  upon  the  top  of  the 
tide  ;  but  we  are  grieved  lo  see  men,  who  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
powerful  and  lasting  influence  on  the  character  ofour  country,  and 
of  mankind,  willing  to  follow  their  example.  The  |>enisal  of  Mc 
Lellan's  journal,  and  the  just  and  vivid  pictures  lie  gives  of  literary 
circles,  brought  to  our  recollection  two  great  jxjints  alluded   to 
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in  the  dialogue  we  have  described,  in  which  foreign  students,  in 
theory  and  practice,  condemn  our  prevalent  habits. 

1 .  Instead  of  diffusing  their  efiforts  over  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge, they  concentrate  their  nninds  on  a  single  object,  until  that  is 
accomplished ;  and  thus  like  Butler,  after  thirty  years'  labor  on 
his  '  Analogy  of  Religion,'  they  leave  a  structure  as  permanent  as 
their  own  castles — whose  very  ruins  would  give  more  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  posterity  than  the  half  built  fabrics  of  the  day. 

2.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  make  it  a  principle  to  relax 
their  minds,  especially  by  frequenting  social  circles,  and  by  general 
and  cheerful  conversation,  not  forgetting  the  value  of  female  society, 
or  the  influence  of  music.  The  morning  is  usually  the  only  period  of 
close  study,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  duties  called 
him  to  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
wrote  most  of  his  voluminous  works  before  that  hour.  It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  break  in  upon  the  foreign  student's  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, as  upon  those  devoted  to  study.  When  abroad,  we  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  instruction  from  literary  men,  if  we  could 
find  them  at  a  leisure  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  we  have  often 
sone  to  a  party  of  literary  men  in  the  evening,  anticipating  an 
intellectual  feast,  and  have  met  a  steady  resistance  to  every  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  this  holiday  of  the  mind. 

They  are  right ;  and  we  are  utterly,  grossly  wrong,  in  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  mind  by  incessant  intellectual 
effort.  Many  of  our  students  not  only  strain  the  nerves  in  this 
manner,  beyond  the  power  of  healthy  action,  but  leave  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  to  languish  and  die  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
act;  and  then, fastidiously, or  j7A«7o5opA{ca%,  as  they  would  have 
it,  despise  those  finer,  warmer  emotions,  of  which  they  are  no 
longer  susceptible !  We  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  has  thus 
buried  the  better  half  of  his  nature — the  friend — the  father — the 
husband — the  brother — in  order  to  gain  preeminence  in  mere 
intellectual  vision,  a  quality  in  which  he  will  ever  be  far  inferior  to 
'  archangels  fallen.'  We  pity  him  still  more,  when  he  has  sacri- 
ficed health  itself  to  these  excessive  efibrts;  and  we  often  think  of 
the  reply  of  an  European  professor  to  our  account  of  these  habits, 
'  No  wonder  your  literary  men  are  diseased  and  die ! ' 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  relaxation  will  render 
other  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  student  unnecessary. 
He  that  would  strive  in  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  race,  must 
be  ^  temperate  in  all  things.*  And  we  would  especially  be  under- 
stood, that  we  believe  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  exercise  or 
ttumual  labor;  for  we  are  convmced  of  the  truth  of  the  maximi 
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that  ^  muscular  effort  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  repose  from  intel- 
lectual effort.'  But  we  are  equally  convinced  that  exercise  will  be 
of  no  avail  without  relaxation — and  that  exercise  or  labor  which 
does  not  relieve  the  mind  from  effort,  only  wears  out  the  system 
more  rapidly,  by  demanding  double  duty  from  its  organs* 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  country  formerly  received  from  one  of  the  first  literary 
Journals  of  Europe,  the  high  compliment,  '  that  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  is  better  educated  than  the  bulk  of  any 
European  community ; '  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  then  de- 
served thb  character.  But  the  laurcb  thus  bestowed,  are  every 
day  fading  and  falling  from  our  brows.  Europeans  already  point 
QS  to  our  multitudes  of  ignorant  voters  and  uninstructed  children ; 
and,  as  if  in  envy  of  owe  lot,  are  annually  sending  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  own  ignorant,  and  too  often  vicious  poor.  Our 
national  vanity  is  ready  to  cry  out, — '  Traitor ! '  to  any  one  who 
ventures  to  point  out  our  national  defects,  or  national  faults,  and 
above  all,  to  disclose  them  to  the  world.  But  we  have  a  duty  to 
perform  which  does  not  allow  us  to  shrink  from  reproach. 

1.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  we  need  schools  for  not  less  than  one 
million  of  uninstructed  children,  chiefiy  in  the  Western  and  South- 
em  States. 

2.  It  b  certain,  that  we  need  an  army  of  teachers  to  instruct 
these  schods ;  for  we  have  scarcely  enough  to  direct  those  already 
existing. 

3.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  number  of  children  destitute  of 
instructioo  is  increasing  naturally^  at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight 
thousand  every  year,  and  tliat  two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers 
are  necessary  every  year,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  need,  to 
supply  our  present  wants. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  we  have  been  receiving,  every 
year,  an  accession  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foreigners  to 
our  population,  nxst  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  children,  are  des* 
titute  even  of  elementar}-  knowledge ;  and  that  thb  number  is 
iocivasiu^. 

We  think  we  hear  a  sis;h  from  our  Northern  friends,  at  the  wants 
of  the  uu&vtiuiate  South  and  West — at  the  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  foKtj?n  emijinrmnts.  But  coiild  we  pres^^ut  the  whole  truth,  wo 
Jear  they  would  find  reason  kj  blush  fiir  tluunseh^s,  and  to  txeoH 
bk  for  their  own  childivn,  and  tlieir  own  states. 
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The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  tells  us,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
electors  by  whom  he  was  chosen,  are  unable  to  read  the  votes  they 
carry  to  the  polls ;  and  that  two  thirds  of  their  children  are  not  pro- 
vided with  any  means  of  mstruction.  And  this  state  b  equivalent 
to  one  third  d  the  North,  in  population  and  power. 

Gov.  Vroom,of  New  Jersey,  says  : — *  The  branches  taught,  (in 
the  schools  of  N.  Jersey,)  are  the  most  ordinary, — the  mere  ele- 
ments of  instruction,  and  they  are  often  taught  very  defectively. 
Tliere  is  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  or  system  of  instruction,  nor 
is  there  any  approximation  to  it.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  not 
well  qualified  in  point  of  mtelligence,  and  some,  it  is  feared,  are  not 
fitted  to  form  the  morals  of  our  youth.'  *  The  cause  of  education 
makes  little  progress.'  At  least  eleven  thousand  children  are  un- 
instructed.  And  yet,  this  state  is  directly  connected  with  two  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  our  country,  from  which  light 
ought  to  be  collected,  and  spread  in  every  direction. 

In  the  schools  of  New  York,  we  have  been  assured,  .multitudes 
are  taught  by  incompetent  men.  In  New  Euf^land,  we  have  re- 
ceived evidence  from  gentlemen  or  from  publications  in  every 
state,  that  there  are  ^rcat  defects  in  the  schools, — ^that  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  are  totally  unqualified  for  their  task, — that 
few  in  our  common  schools  are  well  fitted  for  their  stations, — that 
in  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  the  laws  are  evadedi,  and  in- 
spection and  examination  nejjlected, — the  methods  of  instruction 
defective,  and  the  moral  condition  still  worse.  To  the  question  we 
have  often  asked,  *  Do  the  best  infoniicd  parents  you  know,  con- 
sider it  safe  to  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools  ? '  the 
answer  is  almost  uniformly  in  the  negative ;  and  we  received  this 
reply  from  one  gentleman  who  had  visited,  personally,  one  hun- 
dred schools,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States, 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  evidence  before  us  to  add, 
that  *  the  unfortunate  West  and  South,'  and  *  foreign  emigrants,'  are 
not  alone  in  need  ;  and  to  say  ; 

6.  That  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  persons  familiar  with 
schools  in  the  best  instructed  states,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  children  now  at  school,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  teachers 
unqualified  to  instruct  and  educate  them. 

6.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  are  defective,  and  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  branches  of  instruction  has  led  to  great  superfi- 
ciality. 

7.  That  the  same  cause,  combined  with  sectarian  prejudices, 
has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  instruction,  and  moral  influence, 
to  a  sad  extent,  and  that  many  of  our  schools  have  become  nur-^ 
series  of  vice. 

•6 
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In  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  our  villages,  the  energy 
of  the  friends  of  education  has  led  to  thorough  refonnation  in  these 
respects ;  but  for  roost  of  our  schools,  tliis  is  yet  to  be  accomplished* 

8.  It  b  not  the  least  painful  and  discouraging  part  of  this  pic- 
ture, that  in  consequence  of  wrong  views,  or  of  apprehensions  of 
opposition  in  attempting  a  change,  the  best  informed  and  most 
respectable  parents,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  improve  common 
schools,  often  witlidraw  their  children,  and  their  support,  and  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  establish  private  schools,  thus  leaving  the  com- 
mon schools  to  become  less  respectable,  and  less  capable  of  refor- 
mation. 

Thus  much  we  considered  it  due  to  our  readers,  to  say,  in 
introducing  to  them  some  remarks  by  a  foreign  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  and  intelligence,  on  the  defects  of  American  Schools, 
and  the  means  of  removing  them.  His  love  to  our  country  has 
led  him  to  adopt  it  as  his  own,  for  many  years  ;  long  observation 
of  our  schools  has  qualified  him  to  judge  of  their  character ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  those  of  Europe,  enables  him  to  compare  them 
with  the  best  which  the  w-isdom  and  experience  of  the  old  conti- 
nent has  established. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  remarks  were  written  in  the  spirit 
of  candor ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  read  with  the  desire  to  profit 
by  his  opinions. 


ON   THE   DEFECTS  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND    THE  BIEAXS  OF 

IMPROVEMENT. 

BTAHATIVKOFKUROPB. 

You  ask  me  '  how  it  "happens  that  Germany  has  produced  so 
many  distinguished  and  profound  scholars,  while  America  has 
furnished  so  few.' 

This  question  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  answer,  as  in  solving  it 
correctly,  I  must  necessarily  compare  our  existing  school  system, 
our  colleges,  and   universities,  with  the  schools,  gymnasia,  and 
universities  of  Germany.     Far  from  wishing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one  of  my  fellow-citizens,  far  from  being  desirous  to  criticise 
our  present  institutions,  I  trust  the  sound  judgment  of  every  enlight- 
ened American  will  see  in  my  frank  exposition,  only  an  ardent 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  firiends  of  education,  to  a  matter 
still    very   superficially  discussed,  and   very   imperfectly   settled 
among  us.     As  an  American  citizen,  as  a  father  of  a  numerous 
&mi]y,  as  an  assiduous  and  close  observer  in  all  that  concerns 
education,  I  submit  this  matter  to  the  mature  consideration  of 
every  liberal,  well  informed,  and  impartial  finend  of  education  as 
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DOW  existing  among  us.  To  speak  frankly,  I  regard  our  system 
of  education  as  deficient  and  superficial,  and  to  this  I  ascribe  the 
deficiency  of  learned  men  among  us. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  I  would  submit  the  following 
thoughts : 

First.  The  United  States  have  already  surpassed  the  old  world  in 
their  political  institutions.  Their  system  of  prisons  and  penitentia- 
ries has  been  justly  pi-aised.  The  philanthropic  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  our  citizens  has  excited  deservedly  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  is  this  the  case  with  our  schools,  and  our  system  of  education  ? 
No  ;  we  are  in  this  respect  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  should  be, 
as  the  rapid  progress  in  science,  arts,  inventions,  and  discoveries 
seems  to  render  necessary.  ^Ve  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the 
genius  of  the  age  ;  our  education,  our  instruction,  remains  far  behind 
all  other  things  among  us. 

The  second  thought  is  a  melancholy  one,  but  unhappily  too 
true.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  banks,  railroads,  canals, 
harbors,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  &lc.,  and  hesitate  to  expend 
a  few  thousands  for  the  education  of  our  cliildren,  our  future 
legislators,  nilers,  and  defenders. 

What  then  has  supjwrted  our  independence  until  the  present 
moment — what  has  given  us  happiness  and  abundance  ?  Is  it  the 
English,  the  French,  or  the  German  people  ?  Or  is  it  not  the 
American  citizen,  by  his  persevering  industry,  talent  and  skill — 
even  with  all  the  superficiality  of  his  education  and  learning  ? 
Judge  then  to  what  an  eminence  tlie  United  States  might  justly 
aspire,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  our  institutions  could  be 
raised  and  perfected,  if  sound  learning  should  be  introduced  instead 
of  superficiality ,  and  a  multiplied  variety  of  studies,  crowded  to- 
getlier,  and  ill-digested. 

In  attempting  to  prove  this  superficiality  and  defect  in  our  schools, 
I  must  again  request  my  readers  to  believe  that  in  speaking  the 
language  of  truth,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  or  to  attack  any  particular  institutions.  My  anxious 
and  only  wish  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
education,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  my  capacities  permit,  to 
a  simple  and  sounder  system — a  national^  a  truly  American  sys- 
tem— and  thus  to  prove  to  the  worlds  that  we  can  be  as  perfect  in 
this  branch  of  our  institutions,  as  in  our  social,  pohtk^  and  peni- 
tentiary establishments. 

And  which  is  most  important  to  us,  a  railroad,  a  bank,  or  the 
education  of  our  children  ?  Public  institutions,  as  well  as  money 
and  wealth,  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  to  entire  destruction, 
while  sound  knowledge,  and  talents  properly  cultivated,  are  endur- 
ing possetffions.     Shwld  not  eveiy  w^thy  man  keep  tbb  axiom 
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continually  in  bis  mind,  in  proTiding  for  the  wdfrre  of  hb  own 
children  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  respecting  education,  and  the  defciency 
of  our  sciiools  and  academies,  and  such  frequent  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  want  of  ofood  and  sound  instruction,  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  &;c.,  that  I  will  present  cMily  a  Iwief  statement  of  my 
views  concemins:  them. 

We  find  generally  in  our  schools,  1st.  That  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  brandies  of  instniction,  are  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  time  fixed  for  its  final  termination. 

•2d.  The  number  of  pupils  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers. 

3d.  A  f^reat  number  of  teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach  weU. 

4th.  The  teacliers  have,  in  general,  too  small  a  salary. 

5th.  The  nunil)er  of  worse  than  useless  books,  multiplied  by 
defective  coiiipilation,  and  false  claims  to  novelty  and  usefulness, 
has  become  very  ^reat. 

6th.  The  sclioiars  learn  too  much  by  rote,  without  enough  of 
previous  explanation;  and  very  little  opportimity  is  given  for  the 
exertion  of  their  own  faculties,  for  reflection,  or  for  new  combi- 
nations of  idi^as. 

Hlh.  Latin  and  Greek  absorb  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  En«rlish  languatre,  and  grannnar  are  taught  very  superficially. 
The  French,  and  other  modern  lanijuaiies,  so  useful  to  Americans, 
are  too  much  nedected. 

These  jire  some  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  our  present 
scliool  system.  As  \on<r  as  tliey  exist,  it  will  be  utterly  im}X)ssible 
to  obtain  a  solid  education,  to  acquire  those  clear  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  knouledii^e  which  will  enable  a  scholar  to  enter  a  college, 
or  into  any  oiVico  as  successfully  as  could  be  desirable.  We  can 
never  obtain  any  solid  basis  of  instruction  except  by  simplifying  it, 
and  by  earnest  (?ndeavoi-s  to  give  a  pupil  clear  and  sound  views  of 
elementary  ])rinciples.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  begin- 
ninir  with  a  few  branches,  and  by  allowing  a  scholar  the  necessary 
time  to  di«rest  these,  before  he  conmiences  any  other  study.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that  a  youth  who  has  fully  mastered  the 
principles  of  one  branch  of  knowledge,  will  not  only  study  it  with 
greater  ardor,  but  will  acquire  another  more  rapidly. 

It  will  Ihj  easy  to  apply  ihis  single  theory  to  practice,  and  give 
an  entirely  new  and  more  usefuldu-ection  to  our  present  school 
system,  by  the  followinir  means. 

I  projHisc  the  establishment  at  once, 

A.  Of  a  preparator\-  school, 

B.  Of  a  l^^timmry  or  colleire  i„  which  teachers  shall  be  formed. 
Tlie  school  shall  U-  a  misery  for  Uie  seminar)  or  coUege;  the 
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seminary  a  nursery,  for  teachers.  But  in  order  to  secure  success, 
h  will  be  necessary  that  the  government  of  the  state  should  take 
both  institutions,  under  its  immediate  protection ;  because,  both 
must  be  independent  of  any  private  patronage,  and  not  be  inter* 
lupted  in  their  established  course,  by  any  foreign  influence.* 

In  the  school  shall  be  admitted  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
to  prepare  for  entering  the  seminary,  even  if  ihey  have  no  inclina- 
tkm  to  be  teachers. 

To  the  seminary  or  college  shall  be  admitted  those  pupils,  who 
have  passed  through  the  scliool,  and  any  students  desirous  of  the 
same  course  of  instruction,  whether  they  intend  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing or  to  pursue  some  other  occupation.  The  aim  of  both  insti- 
tutions should  be,  not  only  to  form  teachers,  but  to  diffuse  a  new 
and  sound  system  of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
thus  to  multiply  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  good 
pupils  and  good  teachers.  Every  one  attached  to  the  institutions, 
whether  superintendent,  professors,  teachers,  or  pupils,  should  be 
admitted  without  any  discrimination  in  their  religious  faith.  The 
course  of  studies  in  both  institutions  should  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  above  directed  principles,  and  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
courses  ;  the  Classical  and  the  English  course. 

The  complete  course  of  study  should  last  four  years.  An  extra, 
fifth  year  should  be  given,  for  pur|K)ses  which  shall  be  explained 
hereafter ;  and  the  studies  of  both  institMtions  should  be  divided 
into  four  progressive  classes. 

The  promotion  fix)m  one  class  to  another,  should  depend,  in  both, 
upon  the  studies  and  good  behavior  of  the  scholars,  and  not^  as  is 
the  case  now  in  our  colleges,  upon  the  number  of  years  of  their 
continuance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  establish,  besides  the  usual  public  exam- 
inations, a  semi-annual  private  examination,  in  which  the  scholars 
judged  fit  for  promotion,  may  pass,  even  after  six  months  tuition, 
to  a  higher  class,  at  least  in  those  branches  in  which  they  have 
deserved  promotion.  No  pupil  should  be  promoted  without  thb 
examination. 

The  board  of  examiners  should  consist  of  the  superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  professors,  and  teachers,  and  some  competent  commis- 
sioners, named  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  votes  should  be 
?Ven  in  writing,  and  by  secret  ballot,  so  as  to  prevent  any  partiality, 
he  majority  of  votes  should  decide  for  or  against  the  pupil  on 
each  study ;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  he  is  judged  fit  in  one 
branch  (for  example,  in  his  arithmetic  or  geography)  to  enter  a 

*  Oar  readert  are  aware  that  we  have  not  much  confidence  in  state  ]»atronag<e 
In  our  cooBtrj,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  literary  inatitation.  It  has  ruined 
HlOfe  tlim  one,    noold  state  aflairs  be  entrusted  to  t|ie  fa^njt^  of  our  colle^  I 
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higher  class,  and  for  the  rest  of  hb  studies,  to  remain  m  months 
longer  in  hb  class,  until  hb  private  examination  has  iiilly  satisfied 
the  board.  This  private  examination  should  be  oral,  and  in 
writinn;,  and  should  be  establbhed  in  both  institutions.  No  student 
sliould  go  from  the  senior  class,  and  graduate,  without  having  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Thus  a  parent  may  be  sure  that  hb  son  has  tho- 
roughly learned  that  which  the  instructor  promised  to  teach  him ; 
the  youth  will  be  fully  convinced  that  hb  promotion,  or  rejection, 
has  been  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  consequence  of  his  conduct 
and  studies.  Tiie  public  also  will  know  that  the  graduates  have 
really  studied  and  improved,  in  the  branches  of  the  prescribed 
course,  and  that  they  are  really  able  to  enter  upon  business  with 
success ;  and  every  one  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  good  effect 
which  such  a  plan,  strictly  observed,  will  have  upon  the  character 
of  our  youth.  • 
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[Concluded.] 

Hints  to  Students  on  the  Use  of  the  Eyes.    Bt  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D. 
of  Boston.— [fit Wica/  Repository  •  for  July,  1833.] 

In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  partial  sketch  of  the  interestmg 
essay  of  Dr.  Reynolds — one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
oculists — on  the  use  of  the  eyes,  containing  a  condensed  view  of 
the  causes  of  weakness,  and  the  niles  for  the  proper  degree  and 
adjustment  of  li^'ht  which  he  has  pointed  out.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  essay,  lie  goes  on  to  advise  the  student  as  to  the  best 
jK^riixIs  for  study,  the  precautions  whkrh  are  necessarj',  the  most 
oln  iiHis  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  simple  remedies  to  be  used 
on  its  first  appnvieh. 

The  |H*riixl  of  the  day  when  the  eyes  are  capable  of  severe 
lalK>r  with  the  jj^rrau^i  impunity,  is  a  point  of  much  importajoee. 
Dr.  ReyiH>lds  U  iievi^  that  the  soft  lisrht  of  morning,  when  the 
eye  i:?  rt^ttM  hy  a  nuxlerate.  but  sullicieiit  anKxmt  of  sleep,  reodeis 
tills  i^rt  ol  the  day,  in  gtnieniK  the  nnist  fii\i»ible  time  for  study. 
btilK  tlH  ix^  art^  exiH>|^kw  to  this  niK\  and  those  who  find  any 
uixhivi>wble  etHvi  frtw  nninuni:  studv,  should  of  course  avoid  iu 
He  cautHMUi  ;UK  however,  against  too  sudden  a  transitioQ  fixxn  the 

SL";:;!:4i4'i^  --^^  •^  -^  u?5Siy 
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bed  to  the  study.  The  organs  of  sight,  from  their  peculiar  delicacy, 
are  most  susceptible  to  injury  from  extremes,  which,  indeed,  do 
part  of  the  animal  frame  can  sustain  with  impunity  ;  and  it  is  very 
wrong  '  to  go  as  some  do,  immediately  from  the  bed  to  the  study 
table,  while  the  eyes  are  but  half  opened,  and  the  student  may 
be  said  to  be  half  asleep.'  Let  the  morning  student,  if  he  would 
use  his  sight  to  the  best  advantage,  ^  move  about  for  a  little  space, 
until  his  eyes  recover  from  the  first  weakness  that  is  generally  ex- 
perienced on  awaking,  before  he  goes  to  bis  studies.'  We  would 
remark,  in  passmg,  that  if  this  principle  be  correct,  the  practice  in 
our  colleges  of  compelling  students  to  pass  from  the  deep  sleep  of 
youth,  and  from  total  darkness,  to  the  chapel  and  the  recitation 
room,  must  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  sight. 

But  whether  the  morning  be  chosen  for  study  or  not,  there  are 
periods  of  the  day  when  it  is  unsafe.  Tlie  tendency  to  congestion, 
or  fullness  of  blood,  in  the  head  and  eyes  of  students,  renders  it  im- 
portant not  to  strain  the  eyes  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  or  when 
the  body,  from  any  cause,  is  in  a  heated  condition.  A  German 
writer  tells  us  of  public  speakers,  who  have  ruined  their  eyes  by 
using  them  improperly,  soon  after  the  delivery  of  orations  or  ser- 
mons. 

Dr.  Reynolds  earnestly  advises  the  students  to  avoid  straining 
the  eyes  by  artificial  evening  light.  We  must  quote  the  whole  of 
his  remarks  on  this  important  point 

'  The  day  time,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  the  proper  period  for  bard 
study.  The  evening  is  the  period  forre]>ose  or  amusement.  Nature  has 
provided  a  light  by  day,  wliich,  if  not  spoiled  by  man's  device,  acts  rather 
as  on  agreeable  stimulus  than  as  an  injury  to  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is 
impossible,  when  she  has  withdrawn  it  from  the  earth,  to  substitute  an 
artificial  light,  that  is  equHllv  agreeable,  and  equally  innocent.  If  the 
student  will  be  content  to  stucly  only  by  the  light  of  nature^s  lamp,  and  to 
repose,  when  she,  for  his  good,  has  extinguished  it,  he  will  diminish  ex- 
ceedingly, the  chances  of  weakened  virion.  More  eyes  have  been 
injured  by  Saturday  night  Sermons,  than  by  the  week's  study  that  pre- 
ceded them.  The  prevalent  error  that  *  a  man  cannot  write  until  the 
spirit  moves,'  has  unfitted  many  a  ready  writer  for  nmch  useful  labor. 
Through  man^s  native  indolence,  it  will  probably  destroy  many  more ; 
for  the  spirit  seldom  will  move  the  procrastinating,  lazy  man,  until  the 
setting  sun  compels  him  to  light  his  candles  for  the  evening  and  mid- 
night toil.' 

If  using  the  eyes  in  the  evening  cannot  be  avoided,  such  reading 
or  study  should  be  selected  as  is  not  connected  with  great  mental 
effort,  since  this  always  increases  the  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  consequently  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  eyes.  Writing, 
when  it  does  not  require  much  thought,  is  preferable  to  reading, 
as  an  evening  employment. 


7ft  gywyadf  #/lte  Eftwkk^Atr  OrgmA. 

We  are  next  lold  of  the  wonderful  md  incimite  Bymptthy  of  the 
eyef  with  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.     No  organ  gives  us  a 
more  striking  indication  of  the  genoal  state  of  health  ;  and  th«e 
is  no  other  whose  strength  depnids  so  much  oo  the  general  Tigor 
of  the  system.     From  this,  Dr.  Reynolds  infers,  that  the  same 
rules  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  should  be 
observed  by  the  student  who  would  secure  clear  and  distinct  vision. 
The  enjoyment  of  free,  pure  air,  a  daily  and  regular  amount  of  ex- 
ercise, and  such  an  arranc^ement  of  the  dress  as  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  circulation,  even  if  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  letting  the  cravat  dr  the  stock  sit  more  loosely  about  the 
neck  than  fashion  should  dictate,  or  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  <rf  the 
modem  false  notions  of  taste,  are  as  important  to  the  eyes  as  to  the 
general   health.     In  consequence  of  this  sympathy,  disorder  in 
other  unportant  organs,  especially  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  seri- 
ously affects  the  eyes  ;  and  any  violent  effort,  particularly  if  it  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  flashing  or  darkness  over  the 
eyes,  must  inevitably  weaken  them. 

Strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  Dr.  R.  regards  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  healthy  eyes,  and 
asks, 

*To  what  are  wo  to  attribute  the  clear  beads  of  the  ancient  philo80- 
phi^rti?  Thoir  works  are  not  the  protiiietion  of  congested  brains.  Their 
t^Yt'ii  UutktHl  out  u)H)n  natup'  with  a  clear  vision,  to  the  end  of  life.  Unlike 
iho  «tudont8  of  the  pni»ont  day,  thoy  oxoriMsed  their  limbs  as  well  as 
thoir  luiudA.  They  atuilicd  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The  brain 
wiui  iM^t  \\w  only  organ  that  was  tusktHl ;  and  thererore  it  was  not  op- 
loVMiV'd  x^'ith  tho  UKhhI  lielonging  to  other  }uirts  of  the  body.  Again, 
ihey  were  olHslieut  to  Uie  wholesome  laws  <»f  temperance.  Therefore, 
their  xeakiieb  were  not  tilltHl*  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  of  our  students, 
U«  aUiH^  a|H^tKH'tio  tVdnext.  Among  the  niultitudes'of  our  bard  stu- 
UeiiM,  w)h«  \Hmi^U;^ui  of  weakness  of  the  eye«,  a  Tast  proportion  may 
aiuibut^  Um>  mi»AMrtuii«  to  a  total  negUnn'  of  these  first  principfaa  of 

XNV  ^v|v^vlK*h  ain)  kvitht^  th<?  uwn  whi>se  eyes  are  ted  and  weejMng 
wilh  the  v^iRvis  s>t'  uuetu|H'njite  driuKiUj: ;  while  we  cordiallT  jrity 

IhuMuh)  ^IvkK'^Us,  a<  in  ^hih*  Mnv^\  uvurty  rs  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
iV\  K<  U^\^vx\*c.  ^iKbvuiuM^HS  A  rt^Uike  wbioh.  we  fear*  b  loo  often 


'  V  <X»*M  \\\4^iui;u«^K<M  v/ibMNur  Nmkht^  i*re«wtie»  a  T^nr  ^Utttt  iwnlt. 

U  w»  A  K^w  N^A  v^v  iK.\>\  '»s»iv  iN^jii  A  v^*  oc'  iW  ^>«nc  19 
VK,s»»k  v'fcv  i\  kK'*  >vmi^<k  n^"  vh*  t\'^*:KjL     U  »K  >A^  ^tt^^  e\*n:t 
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ignorance.  "^  The  day-laborer  may  eat  what  he  will,  provided  it  is  whole- 
some, and  his  eyes  will  not  sufTisr.  But  let  the  student,  who  is  called 
Qpon  to  devote,  not  only  his  eyes,  but  his  brain,  to  severe  labor,  live  upon 
highly  nutritious  food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  we  stiall 
soon  see  how  his  vision  will  be  impaired,  through  the  vehement  and 
persevering  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  such  a  course 
must  inevitably  occasion."  So  speaks  Beer,  whose  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observation  have,  perhafis,  never  been  exceeded.  The  daily 
practice  of  every  observing  oculist,  is  tilled  with  coincident  experience.' 

The  necessity  of  a  suitable  amount  of  sleep,  Dr.  R.  urges  as 
not  less  essential  to  the  health  of  the  eyes  than  of  the  body.  None 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  more  need  regular,  daily  altematioa 
of  activity  and  repose  than  the  eyes  ;  and  '  they  reason  falsely  who 
think  they  gain  time,  when  they  steal  it  from  the  hours  of  sleep.' 
But  he  warns  us  that  excess  may  be  injurious  even  in  sleep. 

The  amount  of  labor  to  which  the  eyes  are  subjected,  must 
be  varied  according  to  their  original  powers,  the  diversity  of 
which  is  very  great.  The  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  la\¥ 
of  the  system  which  requires  that  each  organ  must  exercise  its  natu- 
ral functions  in  order  to  secure  its  full  developement.  *  Many  men 
daily  impair,  or  destroy  their  eyes,  by  immoderate  use  ;  not  a  few 
have  done  the  same  by  too  little;'  and  both  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided. 

But  however  varied  the  natural  condition  and  powers  of  the 
eyes  may  be,  there  are  symptoms  produced  by  an  undue  use, 
which  should  be  carefully  noticed.  If  then  we  find  it  necessary  to 
bring  objects  nearer  than  usual  to  the  eyes, — if  we  have  sensations 
of  painful  distention  or  increased  heat  about  the  eyes, — involun- 
tary tears, — a  moderate  but  uncomfortable  headache,  especially 
about  the  eyebrows, — a  thin  cloud  passing  suddenly  before  the 
eyes, — the  appearance  of  a  circle  or  rainbow  surrounding  objects, 
— and  especially  any  visible  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  its  lid,  we 
ought  to  consider  these  symptoms  as  indications  of  disease,  and  give 
the  organs  timely  repose. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  some  general  directions  as  to  the  surest  and 
speediest  mode  of  restoring  the  eyes  when  thus  affected,  to  a 
healthy  condition,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  notice.  He 
recommends,  as  the  first  remedy,  to  give  the  eyes  a  season  of 
repose,  which  b  '  better  accomplished  by  a  change,  than  by  entire 
cessation  from  labor.'  To  close  the  eyes  during  the  day,  and 
take  a  few  turns  in  the  open  air,  or  round  the  room,  if  done 
often,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  will  be  of  essential  benefit.  When 
there  is  an  unnatural  determination  of  blood  to  the  eyes,  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  stimulating  baths  of  water  with  salt  or  mustard, 
for  the  feet.     Perhaps  the  best  of  all  remedies  would  be  to  aban- 
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doD  books  altogether,  to  travel  moderately,  *  to  wander  in  the  wood^ 
and  meadows,  and  refresh  the  misused  organs  by  the  endless  alter^ 
nations  of  nature's  works.' 

One  invariable  caution  is  here  given  : — *  The  tyesy  when  in  this 
condition^  should  never  be  used  at  aU,  immediately  after  awaJcing 
from  sleep  in  the  mornings  after  meals,  or  by  candle  light.^  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sufferer,  in  such  cases, 
should  also  avoid  all  attention  to  the  kindling  of  a  morning  fire, — 
a  severe  trial  to  a  student's  eyes.  And  we  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  how  much  straining  of  the  eyes  is  spared  by  the  use  of  the 
Russian  stove,  and  other  modes  of  heating  a  room  which  put  the 
fire  out  of  view,  without  rendering  the  air  of  the  room  impure. 
Agreeable  as  the  established  habit  of  Americans  may  be,  of  gazing 
at  the  fire,  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  eyes ;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  passed  a  winter  in  a  room  warmed  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
can  imagine  the  difference. 

The  last  direction  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds  is,  to  wash  the  eyes 
frequently  during  the  day,  either  in  cold  or  wann  water,  as  b 
fiHind  most  agreeable.  We  have  , known  a  case,  in  which  very 
wann  water  was  found  the  best  remedy  for  weakness  of  the  sight. 

Among  the  prevalent  habits  of  students  by  which  the  eyes  are 
injured,  Dr.  R.  mentions  the  irritation  produced  by  rubbing  them 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  a  practice  which  has,  in  some  cases, 
occasioned  permanent  and  incurable  disease,^-ex posing  the  eyes 
to  a  current  of  wind, — reading  while  the  body  is  in  a  recum- 
bent position, — using  the  eyes  too  early  after  the  system  has  been 
afitoed  with  serious  disease, — exercbing  them  too  much  in  the 
examination  of  minute  objects, — and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.,  the  very  measures  whk:h  are  taken 
to  relieve  the  eyes,  often  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  evib.  He 
remarks,  that  the  |)opolar  ulan  of  using  green  glasses^  id  a  vast 
pro|>ortion  of  cases,  instoao  o(  diminishing  weakness,  increases  it ; 
and  that  they  should  only  be  used,  when  exposed  to  a  glare  of 
light  for  any  length  of  time,  which  cannot  be  moderated  io  any 
other  way. 

He  next  warns  us  as^ainst  the  use  of  eye  tMUers^  as  a  practice 
« that  has  aide^l  in  ilie  dosiruction  of  thousands  of  eyes/  *  The 
student  wlKwt)  eves  ar\>  atUxMod  sliould  never  use  a  stronger  colly- 
num  than  j^xhI  rivor  wuior,  witluxit  the  counsel  of  some  skilful, 
jp»n  inRwMHi  physWian/  Ho  endeavors  to  enforce  this  advice 
by  au  atHvtUt.  o,  ,1  ^t  u  brattnl  o^o  water,  which  made  the  fortune 
ol  a  fajwily  in  I  am  bv  tho  xx^vudorful  curvs  it  wrought,  and  which 
|M^n>^d  to  U^^iAr  ^%ftr^^Jiht  Sdmt  ! 

Tlie  Um  dirt^^tkvn  jjivon  tor  tln^  pix^rratkvi  of  the  sisrht  is,  that 
Om  ^ituOwit  should  oieai;?e  th«  eye  in  ihe  exaniinaiioo  of  distant 
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objects,  that  it  may  not  lose  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  objects 
at  different  distances,  and  that  the  muscles  may  retain  their  flexi- 
bility in  promoting  these  changes. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  in  detail  the  indications  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  determine  the  precise  time  when  spectacles  should  be 
used,  and  directions  by  wliich  the  glasses  may  be  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  highly  valuable  to 
all,  as  old  age  approaches.  We  can  only  quote  the  remark, 
that  the  eyes  are  often  injured  by  deferring  too  long  the  use  of 
artificial  lenses,  when  those  of  the  eye  are  defective;  and  that  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  decay  of  tiie  organs  will  be  retarded 
by  putting  off  the  use  of  spectacles. 

Weakness  of  eyes  is  often  placed  to  the  account  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  characters.  Dr.  R.  has  found  however,  that  in  many 
cases,  disease  ascribed  to  these,  could  be  traced  to  faults  and  follies 
in  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  he  believes  that  there  is  nothing  essen- 
tial 10  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  sight.  But  he  remarks,  that  where  it  does  pro- 
duce evil,  it  is  probably  owing,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the 
superjicial  knowledge  of  our  students,  which  compels  them  to 
pore  over  the  page,  and  search  anxiously  through  the  dk^tionary 
and  grammar,  until  the  brain  is  feverish  as  well  as  the  eyes,  a 
drudgery  from  which  the  '  thorough  scholar '  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure delivered. 

This  leads  Dr.  R.  to  mention  another  evil  in  our  modes  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  we  have  often  alluded. 

'Many  of  our  young  men  fit  themselves  for  admission  to  the  University 
"in  a  hurry."  Almost  everytliinff  is  done  " in  a  hurry"  in  our  country  ; 
perhaps  nothing  more  po  than  the  business  of  education.  Thus  they 
are  compelled  to  study,  day  and  night,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  ap« 
preaching  examination.  Eyes  that  have  been  accustomed  to  little  use. 
are  suddenly  called  to  steady  and  laborious  action.  Can  one  be  surpriscMl 
at  the  result,  that  such  immoderate  use  of  the  organ  should  weaken  it?' 

The  wonder  seems  to  be,  that  so  many  escape  the  effects  of  these 
eflbrts,  and  of  the  intense  study  which  superficial  preparation  ren- 
ders necessary  afterwards. 

Dr.  R.  concludes  by  urging  attention  to  this  subject,  ^  as  a  soU 
emn  duty  upon  all  who  regard  their  individual  happiness,  or  desire 
to  render  their  usefulness  as  extensive  as  possible,  by  bringing  all 
the  powers  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  them,  into  full  and  per* 
manent  activity.'  He  urges  it  especially  upon  the  clergy,  and  re« 
marks,  that  '  they,  above  all  men,  are  least  excusable,  if  they 
wantonly  suffer  any  of  these  powers,  from  ambitk)n,  neglect^  or 
unjustifiable  ignorance^  to  be  squandered  or  lost.' 
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Such  are  the  leading  topics  of  an  article,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  student,  and  parent,  and  teacher.  We  have 
endeavored  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  shall  excite  attention, 
and  lead  to  ob^rvation  and  inquiry,  on  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  learning,  as  well  as  humanity.  We  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  author  is  revising  and  extend'mg  this  essay, 
for  separate  publication  ;  and  especially,  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  printed  in  small  type.  We  hope  it  will  thus  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  readers,  even  if  their  sight  be  impaired;  and 
we  earnestly  commend  it  to  their  perusal. 


[For  Um  Anoals  of  Educatioo.] 
REWARDS  IN   SCHOOLS. 

Few  persons  can  be  found  who  agree  precisely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  general  tendency  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  thmgs,  connected  with  school  discipline,  is  to 
extremes^ — ^when  it  is  extremes  which  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  and  which  are  so  surely  dangerous. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  medals  and  certificates  are 
injurious,  because  they  excite  emulation  ;  that  threats  and  prom- 
ises are  bad,  because  they  create  false  motives,  even  for  good 
results ;  and  that  every  degree  of  punishment  is  cruel  and  unne- 
cessary. Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  children  will  not  be 
led,  or  governed,  without  stimulants  of  some  kind  ;  tliat  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  and  that  they  will 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  not  constantly  checked  and  corrected, 
urged  and  impelled,  from  their  infancy  upwards.  It  seems  to  me, 
that,  as  usual,  there  is  some  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  that  the  correct  theory  and  practice  lie  between  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  far  rewards  and  punishments  adminis* 
tered  in  school,  excite  ambition  and  emulation.  If  I  understand 
these  two  passions,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  nature  and 
tendency.^  Ambition,  is  a  strong  desire  to  attain  something  in 
tl«e//*c?enro&/e,— emulation  is  a  wish  to  excel  others.  The  one 
must  lead  to  good,  if  its  possessor  be  a  high-minded  character  ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  a  rank  weed  amk)  the  fairest  of 
flowers.  Now  if  this  be  true,  ambition  may  always  be  excited,  if 
the  object  placed  in  view  be  an  exalted  one ;  emulation  never 
should  be  tolerated,  be  the  object  what  it  may ;  for  it  b  closely 
connected  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  host  of  evils  too  numerous  to 
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meDtion.*  Now  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  either  of  these 
emotions  may  spring  up  b  the  heart,  without  external  incentives ; 
and  that  without  medals,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,  children  may  be 
led  to  feel  and  cherish  all  the  worst  effects  of  emulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  true,  tliat  iall  these  things  may 
be  freely  made  use  of,  without  any  of  these  injurious  effects  ensuing. 
A  teacher  can  render  almost  any  thing  a  reward  or  a  punishment 
to  his  pupil,  by  h'ls  own  manner  of  considering  it.  For  instance,  I 
once  had  an  empty  seat  placed  at  my  side  in  the  school.     I  soon 

Cerceived  a  child  who  was  mischievous  and  idle.  I  said,  *  Come 
ere  and  sit  by  me,  you  are  too  naughty  to  sit  among  good 
children  ; — I  cannot  trust  you  at  any  distance  from  me  until  you 
are  better.'  The  child  cried  bitterly  at  what  he  deemed  a  punbh- 
ment ;  and  soon  behaved  well  enough  to  resume  his  former  seat. 
Not  long  after,  I  saw  another  whose  diligence  and  attention  gave 
me  peculiar  pleasure ;  I  called  him  with  a  smile,  to  sit  on  the  same 
seat,  '  Come  to  me,'  said  1, '  I  love  to  have  you  near  me,  when 
you  are  so  good.'  The  smiling  happiness  of  this  child  sufficiently 
testified  his  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  my  arrangements. 

Now  I  was  myself  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  medals  ;  but 
it  was  my  desire  and  endeavor  to  make  such  a  use  of  them  as 
should  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging,  emulation.  By  the 
older  pupils,-— children  of  eight  and  nine  years, — they  were  con* 
sidered  only  as  trifles,  of  little  importance  in  themselves, — simply 
as  a  proof  of  my  approbation  of  their  improvement ;  and  so  little  did 
they  value  them  as  marking  their  superiority  to  others, — that  they 
would  at  all  times  yield  them  readily  to  any  of  their  companions 
who  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  merited  them  equally — that  is, 
who  had  made  equal  proficiency,  according  to  their  age,  means, 
capacity,  be.  It  should  always  be  a  teacher's  aim,  from  the  first 
entrance  of  a  new  pupil  into  his  school,  to  create  in  him  a  strong 
afEsction  for  his  schoolmates, — a  dbinterested  desire  for  the  mutual 
good  of  all, — and  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so  difficult  as  is  gen* 
erally  imagined ;  particularly,  if  he  see  in  the  teacher  an  ardent 
wish  fer  the  equal  happiness  of  all  committed  to  his  care,— even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  Good  as  well  as  evil  is  contagious ; 
and  as  truly  as  *  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath'— or  a  harsh  one 
provokes  it,  so  truly  do  love,  and  gentle  disinterestedness,  and 

*  We  belieTe  that  our  correflpondent's  definitions  of  these  terms  are  in  accord- 
ance with  their  use  bj  a  hyte  part  of  the  community,  but  we  doubt  whether 
thej  are  entirely  correct.  We  care  very  little  however,  for  terms ;  and  if  others 
think  proper  to  preeent  the  love  tfexeelUmce  (not  comparative  but  positive  excel- 
leace,)  under  the  name  oiamHttamf  as  a  motive  in  education^  and  to  condemn 
perMnud  rivalry  under  the  name  of  sm«2alum,  we  shall  ame  with  them  entirely, 
ahhongh  we  suspect  that  more  good  will  be  accomplished  by  employinf  nn«- 
^vocal  tefms. 

7* 
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patient  kindness,  ensure  a  degree,  at  least,  of  the  same  virtues,  from 
all  witliin  the  magic  circle  of  their  influence.  The  first  time  each 
little  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  who  deserved  a  medal  from 
any  cause,  and  had  it  awarded  to  him,  was  asked  whether  he  would 
not  rather  bestow  it  on  a  companion,  who  also  had  been  good,— 
the  wondering  little  creature  invariably  answered,  'No,  I  had 
rather  have  it  myself.'  I  seldom  remembered  to  have  heard  such 
an  answer  given  by  any  child  the  second  time ;  not  that  1  insisted 
upon  his  relinquishing  it,  or  deprived  him  of  it,  for  not  doing  so, 
for  that  would  have  been  unjust ;  but  I  endeavored  to  let  him  see 
by  looking  into  his  own  little  heart,  that  he  was  not  quite  happy 
in  loving  himself  better  than  his  companion  ;  that  the  smiles  and 
approbation  of  his  parents  for  his  merited  reward,  were  still  insuf- 
ficient to  compensate  him  for  the  little,  reproving  voice  in  his  own 
heart,  which  told  him  he  had  been  selfish.  Peiiiaps,  at  a  second 
trial,  he  might  yield  reluctantly ;  but  the  pleasure  he*  saw  he  had 
given  to  another, — the  bright  smiles  which  meet  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  marked  love  and  approbation  of  his  instructor,  seemed 
ample  compensation  for  his  trifling  loss ;  while,  at  another  time, 
when,  perhaps,  he  himself  may  be  the  receiver,  he  will  not  fail  to 
feel  the  difference  in  his  sensations.  He  will  thus  early  begin  to 
realize^  that  it  is  in  truth  *  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
This  is  an  example  only ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  that  rewards 
may  be  used  to  excite  generous,  father  than  selfish^  feelings  ;  and 
it  is  only  one  of  many  instances,  which  might  be  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  same  truth. 

1  think  prizes,  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurious ;  be- 
cause all  who  desire,  and  who  strive  to  acquire  them  cannot 
possibly  receive  them.  Little  gifts,  bestowed  occasionally  and 
unexpectedly  by  the  teacher,  as  n^arks  of  general  aflection  or  ap- 
probation, are  far  better, — though  they  will  never  be  requisite  in  a 
school  properly  governed.  If  a  teacher  be  really  impartial,  he  will 
seldom  be  accused  of  favoritism,  as  some  might  apprehend.  Child- 
ren are  quick  to  see  their  own  defects,  and  the  merits  of  others,  if 
a  teacher  be  uniformly  judicious,  and  affectionate  in  like  proportion 
to  all.  Indeed,  from  close  observation  of  my  own  former,  childish 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  many  committed  to  my  care,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  most  universal  principle, — (he  strongest 
and  earliest  felt  in  the  mind  of  a  child, — is  £i  principle  of  justice. 
It  is  this  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  produces  the  unpleasant  foible 
of  tale-telling ;  and  it  is  this  too,  which  leads  to  much  that  is  good, 
and  much  that  is  evil,  in  the  human  character,  according  as  the 
infant  mind  is  led  to  generous  or  to  selfish  emotions.  L^t  us  be 
cautious,  above  all  things,  to  examine  well  the  internal  principle 
from  which  a  child's  impulses  proceed,  before  we  iocliDe  to  pio- 
nouDce  in  &vor  of,  or  against  them. 
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Let  the  teacher  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  rising  embtions  of 
Tanity,  or  of  mortification,  in  such  scholars  as  are  really  superior  or 
inferior,  by  natural  endowments,  to  others ;  checking  the  one,  by 
showing  that  gratitude  only  is  due  to  Him,  who  has  bestowed 
superiority  in  some  things,  and  who  has  thus  rendered  vanity  more 
culpable ;  and  encouraging  the  other,  by  showing  him,  that  if  be 
uses  the  powers  he  has  to  the  utmost,  he  will  not  fail  to  give 
satbfaction,  not  only  to  his  earthly  friends,  but  to  his  God.  And 
there  will  always  be  points  in  both  characters,  which,  if  skilfully 
investigated,  may  equalize,  if  not  turn  the  scale.  Attention  to  all 
these  minute  pomts,  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  large  school ;  and 
yet,  how  much  moro  important  is  it  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  a  child,  than  learning  just  such  a  quantity,  of  just  such 
things ! 

ElPKRIKHCXy  OR  TBS  AUTHOR  OF  '  HlHTS  TO  T£ACH£Rt.' 
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From  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  have  earn- 
estly maintained  the  importance  of  establishing  Seminaries  for 
Teachers  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  invproving  our  common 
schools.  But  that  which  the  experience  of  Europe  has  settled  as 
the  first  principle  of  a  thorough  system  of  national  education,  has 
been  received  with  doubt  or  opposition  by  many  in  our  country. 
We  have  therefore  watched  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of 
every  efibrt  of  this  kind ;  and  we  are  gratified  in  receiving  the  fa* 
vorable  account  of  the  state  of  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  contained 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  fix)m  a  gentleman  connected 
with  it. 

^  The  Teachers'  Seminary  has  been  established  about  four  years 
and  a  half.  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  design  to  make  teaching  a  profession : 
and  the  founders  are  fully  satisfied  that  such  an  institution  is  highly 
important  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  country,  and  will  be  sustained 
by  the  public. 

The  difficulties  with  which,  in  its  infancy,  it  has  been  obliged  to 
cootend,  are  constantly  diminishing.  Arrangements  are  now  com- 
pleted, by  which  the  price  of  board  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  dollar 
a  week.  A  farm  is  attached  to  the  commons,  so  that  students  may 
turn  their  exercise  to  account.  Many,  during  the  past  vear,  have 
been  aUe  to  pay  half  of  their  board  bill^  from  the  avads  of  their 
labor. 
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The  Trustees  are  making  a  successful  effinrC  to  establish  scholar- 
ships, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent  students  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion, and  thereby  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  whole  of  the  three 
years'  course  of  study,  even  if  they  are  destitute  of  other  resources. 
A  sufficient  sum  is  already  secured  to  pay  the  tuition  of  sixty,  dur^ 
ing  the  course.  The  money  is  to  be  loaned  to  tliose  only  who 
intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession ;  and  is  to  be  reiimded  within 
a  year  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Seminary. 

A  recent  effort  to  secure  the  labors  of  another  permanent  in- 
structor has  been  successful ;  and  there  will  hereafter  be  three  pro- 
fessors, who  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary,  each  having  charge  of  a  distiuci  depart- 
ment of  the  studies.  By  this  arrangement,  one  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  mathematical  professor,  another  will  be  a  professor  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sciences,  and  another  will  give  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Assistance  from 
those  who  are  not  permanent  teachers  will  be  secured,  so  far  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  Tlie  course  of  study  will  hereafter  be 
made  more  distinctly  professional,  A  building  for  the  Model 
School  is  provided,  and  that  department  will  remain  under  the 
care  of  the  present  teacher.  The  members  of  this  school  will  still 
have  opportunities  to  witness  illustrations  in  science  and  hear  lec- 
tures, as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  classes  of  teachers.' 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  these  arrangements  will  be  found  such 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  who  become  connected  with  the 
Institution,  and  tliat  an  education  can  be  acquired  by  its  members, 
which  will  fit  them  to  become  able  educators  and  teachers  of  the 
multitudes  who  need  their  services.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  as 
one  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  thb  course  of  preparation,  that 
teachers  have  been  sought  for  fix)m  this  institution,  with  the  ofifer 
of  higher  prices  than  have  ever  been  given  before  in  the  same 
places,  and  indeed,  than  we  have  ever  known  to  be  given  in  coun- 
try schools.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  teachers  be 
sent  forth,  to  satisfy  the  conununity  of  the  economy^  as  well  as 
other  advantages  of  employing  a  good  teacher,  and  half  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  improvement  of  schook  will  vanish.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  institution — the  first  in  New  England  which  has  as- 
sumed a  regular  and  permanent  form  as  a  seminary  for  teachers--* 
will  receive  ample  aid  in  completing  an  experiment  so  interesting 
to  our  country.  There  are  56  pupils  in  the  Teachers'  classes, 
and  67  in  the  General  Department  and  Model  School. 

We  would^  renew  our  request  for  particular  and  firequent  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  efforts  of  this  kbd,  wherever  they  are 
made. 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  not  the  least  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  educating  females 
thoroughly,  that  their  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  render  tliem  so  frequently  the  projectors  and  active 
instruments  of  some  of  our  most  beneficent  institutions, — offices 
in  which  they  need  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind.  The  exam- 
ples of  Miss  More  and  Mrs.  Fry,  in  England,  of  Mademoiselle 
Calame,  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  of  Mrs.  Graham,  the 
fininder  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  New  York,  and  of  many  that 
could  be  named  of  similar  character,  would  serve  as  evidence  of 
tliis.  The  first  Infant  Asylum  was  established  by  a  Princess  of 
Germany.  The  Infant  Schools  of  our  country  were  conunenced 
by  a  lady ;  and  most  of  those  in  our  cities,  owe  their  origin  and 
their  character  to  female  benevolence.  We  observe,  that  within 
a  short  period,  the  ladies  of  Detroit  have  established  a  school  for 
tlie  children  of  the  poor,  for  whom  no  provision  seems  to  be  made 
by  their  legislative  guardians,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
employ  two  instructresses,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school 
under  their  care.  An  association  of  ladies  was  formed  and  incor- 
porated in  Boston,  to  provide  an  asylum,  and  place  of  education 
for  the  children  of  worthless,  or  destitute  parents,  whose  neglected 
and  exposed  condition,  had  excited  their  pity.  They  receive  none 
merely  to  relieve  vice  trom  its  burdens  ;  they  require  them  to  be 
given  up  to  the  society  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  prepare 
them  for  such  employments  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. They  have  in  one  year,  received  and  provided  for  twenty- 
three  children,  and  well  deserve  the  name  of  *  The  Children't 
Friend  Society.^ 

How  important  that  such  benevolence  and  activity  should  be 
directed  by  wbdom,  that  those  who  so  often  perform  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  organizing  and  managing  such  establbhments,  should 
oe  enlightened  and  educated.  How  important  that  they  should 
pot  merely  understand  the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
should  know  something  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  science  of  education  especially. 
Who  need  cultivated  and  well  balanced  minds  more  than  these 
ministering  angek  of  Divine  mercy  to  our  race!  How  many 
errors  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  founders  and  conduc- 
tors of  our  infant  schools,  so  many  of  them  utterly  unlike  the 
models  which  they  were  intended  to  resemble,  been  weD  acquamted 
with  the  structure  and  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  mode 
of  employing  and  training  their  powers  so  as  to  produce  the  greats 
M  mimatfi  cajpadty  for  utejrdnen.    We  fear  that  more  ihm 
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one  inflamed  or  injured  brain,  or  feeble  constitution,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  want  of  this  knowledge. 

We  were  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  the  First  Report  of  the 
Ladies*  Association  for  Educating  Females  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
In  this  case,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  was  not  only  enlisted  for  a 
noble  object,  but  directed  to  the  most  important  and  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  hearts  of*  these  ladies  were 
touched  with  the  destitute  condition  of  the  children  of  the  West, 
and  their  minds,  accustomed  to  reflect  and  combine  on  a  scale 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  objects  before  them,  devised  a 
plan,  not  for  establishing  schools  in  a  neighborhood,  or  a  village,  or 
mtroducing  this,  or  that  peculiar  plan,  but  for  Educating  Female 
Teachers.  In  a  former  number,  we  alluded  to  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  our  country  in  this  object,  and  their 
conviction,  that  this  is  one  indispensable  means  for  preventing  the 
ruin  of  the  rising  generation.  In  a  letter  fix)m  a  lady  in  one  of 
the  Western  States,  not  connected  with  this  Association,  are  the 
following  remarks  on  this  point. 

*  We  who  live  at  the  West,  are  beginning  to  grow  faint  at  heart  at  the 
immense  disproportion  of  means  to  meet  this  mighty  demand  ;  and  in 
moments  of  discouragement,  to  feel  tliat  there  is  no  help  sufficient  to 
save  us  ;  that  this  nation  will  grow  up  under  tho  predominatiog  influ- 
ence of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  anarchy  and  misrule.  Let  any  intel- 
ligent man  take  the  data  and  compare  them  with  what  has  been  done 
the  past  five  years,  or  with  what  is  now  doing,  and  with  almost  despairing 
heart,  he  will  join  in  the  declaration,  that  we  have  come  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing crisis ;  that  unless  means  and  efforts  are  almost  miraculously  in- 
creased, the  coming  generation,  will  soon,  as  a  majority,  be  ignorant  and 
debased ;  and  then  our  country  is  lost !  New  measures  must  be  devised, 
new  efforts  be  made,  the  work  of  saving  the  nation  be  undertaken  as  a 
work,  that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  can  and  shaU  be  done.  We 
need  some  organized  system  of  operation  in  the  first  place  to  prepare 
female  teachers,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  station  them  in  appropriate 
fields  of  labor.' 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  females  of  our  country  satisfies  her,  that  there  are 
numbers  capable  and  ready  to  meet  a  call  to  this  work,  if  the 
means  of  education  could  be  provided. 

In  the  Association  before  us,  we  have  the  first  public  evidence 
that  other  ladies  at  the  West  participate  in  these  feelings  and  these 
views ;  and  that  they  will  not  content  themselves  with  saying, 
*  Be  ye  warmed  !   Be  ye  filled ! ' 

We  have  just  given  our  readers  an  account  of  the  Seminary  for 
teachers  at  Andover,  and  they  are  already  informed  of  the  forma- 
tion of  several  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  highly  encouraging 
that  we  are  able  to  follow  up  these  accounts^  with  evidence  that 
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there  is  energy  and  benevolence  at  the  West,  prepared  to  sustain 
such  institutions  when  they  are  established ;  and  we  hope  they 
will  not  be  left  to  struggle,  unassisted  by  the  Ekst. 

After  alluding  to  the  increasing  attention  to  female  education, 
which  characterizes  the  age,  the  report  presents  an  answer  to  the 
question, — ^What  is  the  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  for  woman  ? 
— in  the  language  of  the  late  Joseph  Emerson,  '  That  nature  has 
formed  her  peculiarly  for  the  office  of  teaching.^ 

'But  if  there  Is  anything  in  her  nature  which  indicates  that  instruction 
18  her  province,  much  more  is  there  in  her  cxrcumstancts,  Tiiat  period 
of  human  life  in  which  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  is  almost  exclusively  under  her  care  and  influence.  In  the 
relations  which  she  sustains  as  a  mother,  and  elder  sister,  she  necessarily 
becomes  a  teacher.  The  tender  buds  of  immortality  are  committed  to 
her  keeping, — she  must  nourish  and  protect  the  opening  blossom.  It  is 
in  the  nursery,  the  infant  play  ground,  and  at  the  domestic  fireside,  that 
she  imparts  those  precepts,  and  instils  those  principles,  which  gro\V  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  which  give  char- 
acter to  the  man.  Her  mode  of  intitruction  and  illustration  is  fitted  to 
excite  the  interest,  and  engage  the  attention,  in  spite  oC  the  volatility  of 
childhood.  And  is  not  her  influence  to  the  opening  moral  and  mental 
faculties,  like  the  delicate  instrument  of  the  mechanist,  which  moves  with 
facility  and  without  harm,  among  complicated  wheels  and  springs,  where 
a  coarser  instrument  would  crush  and  destroy  ?  Hence  it  lias  been  very 
justly  supposed  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  female  teachers 
are  preferable  to  any  other ;  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  scarcely 
any  other  are  employed  in  common  schools  during  the  summer  months. 
We  might  farther  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of  many  are  such,  that 
they  can  easily  be  spared  from  home  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. Add  to  this,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  does  not  the  voice  of  wisdom  say,  let  them  be 
educated  and  qualified  for  this  important  work  ? 

ft 

To  guard  againt  misapprehension,  they  tell  us  what  they  under- 
stand by  '  education.' 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  that  which  unfits  its  possessor  for 
the  common  duties,  and  sober  realities  of  life.  It  is  no  part  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  good  education  to  make  one  helpless,  indolent,  and  proud* 
The  kind  of  education  we  would  promote,  prepares  a  person  for  severe 
application  of  mind,  and  for  the  correct  and  ready  discharge  of  domestic 
duties.  It  enlarges,  strengthens,  and  invigorates  the  mental  powers.  It 
teaches  to  reason,  reflect  and  act.  It  enlightens  the  conscience, — ^it  cul- 
tivates and  controls  the  moral  feelings.  In  short,  it  prepares  its  pos- 
sessor for  the  highest  state  of  happiness  and  us^efulness,  in  this  and  a 
future  world.  We  do  not  suppose  that  every  one  will  be  able  to  pur8\ie 
ber  studies  to  that  extent  which  is  desirable ;  but  many  may  do  this 
advantageously  to  some  extent,  even  with  limited  means;  and  all  should 
feel  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  qualify  themselves,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  for  active  usefulness.* 

The  Association  was  formed  about  a  year  since,  by  ladies  im- 
firessed  with  these  views,  and  convinced,  that  while  the  females 
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who  go  from  the  East  m  order  to  do  good  as  teachers,  perform  the 
most  important  service,  they  can  never  be  sent  in  sufficient  nmn- 
bers  to  supply  the  wide  mtellectual  wastes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  if  this  object  is  ever  accomplished,  it  must  be 
by  educating  thq  daughters  of  the  West.  They  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  ladies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  re- 
ceived encouraging  evidence  of  interest  in  the  object,  and  of  the 
facility  of  obtaining  suitable  persons  as  candidates  for  this  office. 
Their  receipts  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  and  five  young  ladies  in  Jacksonville  have  received  aid 
from  the  society. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  wants  of  our 
country,  founded  on  a  former  article  of  this  work,  and  a  noble  ex- 
hortation, which  seems  to  have  all  the  energy  of  a  resolution,  to  go 
on  with  these  efforts. 

We  have  again  and  ag^n  urged  in  this  work  the  importance  of 
a  society  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  of 
seminaries  adapted  to  their  purpose.  We  have  maintained,  that 
it  is  not  less  imperiously  demanded  than  the  society  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers — that  the  pulpit  must  become  powerless,  unless 
the  school  has  trained  an  intelligent  population,  to  hear  its  instruc- 
tions and  appeals — and  that  it  is  every  day  losing  its  power  over  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  from  the  ignorance  which  the  want 
of  competent  teachers  produces.  But  we  have  reasoned  and 
urged  in  vain.  We  have  endeavored  to  interest  individuals  in  this 
object ;  but  prejudice  questions  the  necessity,  or  the  utility  of  pre- 
paring a  teacher  for  his  difficult  task  by  any  previous  education  ; 
timidity  sees  a  *  lion  in  the  way  ; '  religious  zeal  cannot  discern 
anything  to  awaken  its  interest,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  labor 
only  for  the  superstructure,  and  forgets  that  it  needs  a  foundation ; 
and  apathy  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 

We  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure  this  first  branch  of  the  As- 
sociation we  have  proposed  ;  and  although  we  presume  this  eflfort 
is  the  result  of  the  same  views  on  other  minds,  we  tender  our  cor- 
dial thanks  to  the  ladies  of  Ulinois  for  thus  laying  the  comer 
stone  of  The  American  Teachers'  Education  Society.  May 
their  noble  plan  be  executed  ;  and  may  they  labor  and  excite 
others  to  labor  by  their  example  and  influence,  *  till  (in  their  own 
language)  we  have  a  nation  of  educated  mothers,  and  well  qualified 
teachers, — till  the  cloud  of  mental  darkness  which  now  hangs  over 
us  is  rolled  away,  and  the  light  of  science  and  religion  sliines  in 
unbroken  splendor.' 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

^he  following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  are  stated  by  the  Governor,  in  his  late  message,  founded  on 
returns  received  from  almost  every  town  and  ward  in  the  State. 

19amber  of  townt  and  w&rdt                         835  Teachers'  wacef  brought  over         $714,900  97 

School  disUicta 9,865  Interest  on  school  booses 

Dbtricts  reported        ....        9,393  (cost  $2,116,050)    .       $186,960 

Children  in  the  state  from  5  to  16  years  534,002  Books  at  50  cU.  per  scho- 

Nnmber  instructed  in  Common  Schools  lar,         .        .                   S)65,€B0 

1833 531,340  Fuel  at  $10  for  each  school 

Gommon  School  Fund  .        .        $1,791,331  77  house,  ....    95,800 

Berenue  the  last  year  .  $104,390  75  $548,380  00 

Amount  paid  for  Common  Schools,  _— — — 

chiefly  for  wages  of  teachers.  Whole  expenses  of  Schools  esti- 

— Public  money  distributed—  mated,        ....       $1,989,970  97 
from  taxes  on  towns 

and  cities         .    $197,614  37  (1837)  (1833) 

ftom  the  school  fand  100,000  00  Academies     ....           33           67 

local  funds          .         18.538  56  Studtints  in  do.       .        .        .       SM40       6506 

«,^  ,ir«  ««  Of  these  in  higher  branches  and 

^       ..       ,w   »  ..  v^^^'^^^  classical  studies         ..         709       3390 

—Contributed  by  inhab-  Colleges  (3  medical)       .        .                           7 

lUnU  of  district*    398,137  04  Students  in  do.       ...                      1135 

Toul                              $714,990  97  Literary  Fund                          .          $969,573  10 

Average  amount  paid  by  each  die-  Revenue  last  year                                 15,510  08 

trict  for  instruction-—  Distributed  to  acadomies  for  pay- 

from  public  money           $33  05  ing  instructors    .        .                       13,000  00 

by  the  inhabitants      •        40  35  Balance  of  revenue  to  be  devoted 

"~~~             73  40  to    insttuction     of    Common 

Average  paid  for  each  papil  School  teachers                  .               3,510  0$ 

from  public  money    .        .      59  Fund  already  accumulated  for  the 

by  the  inhaUitaiits     .        .      74               1  33  purpose  from  the  same  source         10,000  00 

From  these  statements  it  appears  not  only  that  the  funds  for 
education  in  New  York,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  that 
they  have  been  efficiently  applied  in  promoting  the  cause. 

In  place  of  receiving  returns  from  one  half  the  towns,  nearly  the 
whole  number  have  made  their  report.  The  number  of  sch(x>l  dis- 
tricts has  increased  threefold  since  1816 ;  and  the  number  instructed 
in  common  schools,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
thus  showing  that  the  period  of  instruction  is  extended.  The 
people  have  been  induced  to  pay  an  amount  for  instruction,  greater 
than  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
that  amount  has  increased  $100,000,  since  the  year  1830.  The 
number  of  academies  has  doubled  since  the  year  1827  ;  the  num- 
ber of  students  more  than  doubled ;  and  the  number  of  these 
engaged  in  classical  studies,  and  the  higher  branches  of  English, 
has  increased  more  than  four-fold,  during  the  same  period.  Such 
are  the  results  of  public  aid,  judiciously  applied,  and  accompanied 
with  the  requisition  of  equivalent  contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Assuming  the  cost  of  schools  as  estimated  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  expense  is  paid  by  the 
voluntary  taxes  or  contributions  of  the  people  on  each  district,  or 
nine  times  the  amount  received  from  the  Jvnd ;  and  schools  hav« 
thus  been  kept,  on  an  average,  for  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
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But  we  are  most  gratified  with  seeing  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  a  iiind  accumulated,  and  increasing,  for  the  instruction 
of  common  school  teachers.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  this  great 
State,  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  most  important  measure  for 
improving  our  schools.  We  earnestly  hope  that  tlie  means  pro- 
vided wiU  be  speedily  mcreased  and  efficiently  applied,  and  that 
other  states  will  be  induced  to  follow  tlie  example. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  for  the  tuition  of 
each  pupil  is  0 133  a  year,  an  amount  much  smaller  than  that  paid 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  without  the  mi  of  a  fimd.  We 
hope  that  this  cheapness  of  tuition  will  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  a  fund  which  is  to  be  sought  in  other  states ;  for  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction,  in 
our  thinly  settled  districts,  the  only  mode  of  securing  competent 
teachers,  will  be  to  furnish  a  compensation  more  liberal  than  is  now 
given.  We  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  when  every  state  of  the 
Union  shall  be  able  like  the  state  of  New  York,  to  boast  that  it 
provides  instruction  for  every  one  of  its  children ;  but  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  until  this  instruction  is  comnmnicated  in  the  best  wayy 
and  by  the  best  qualified  teachers^  and  this  can  never  be  hoped 
for,  until  the  compensation  given  for  training  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  children  in  a  school,  shall  be  more  liberal  than  that  which  is 
given  for  taking  care  of  our  cattle,  or  our  stables.  Few  wiU  be  induced 
to  incur  the  labor  and  expense  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  more  difficult  task,  unless  it  be  also  made  more  lucrative,  while 
other  professions  equally  useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable, 
are  open  to  them.     Economy  here  disappoints  itself. 

Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  met  with  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  which  he 
observes  that  the  incompetency  of  teachers  is  still  the  great  evil, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  chan<j:e  in  public  opinion, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  more  liberal  compensation.  Tliat  the  very 
effort  to  prepare  better  teachers  will  produce  some  effect,  is  shown 
by  facts  analogous  to  those  stated  in  connection  with  the  Seminary 
at  Andover.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  where 
lectures  on  teaching  have  been  delivered,  the  Superintendent  states, 
that  the  people  have  been  w  illing  to  pay  $3  more  than  usual  per 
month,  for  well  qualified  instructors. 

It  appears  that  this  liberal  state  also  provides  books  for  all  the 
indij^cnt  members  of  Union  College  ;  and  assisted  73  young  men 
in  that  institution,  during  the  year  1833. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  RETURNS. 

The  first  effects  of  the  proposition  for  a  school  fund  in  Massa- 
chusetts, give  cheering  indications  of  its  uhimate  results.  Circu- 
lars have  been  annually  addressed,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  to 
every  town  in  the  state,  in  which  the  Secretary  called  for  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. It  was  hoped  that  in  this  manner,  information  would  be 
collected,  which  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  public  instruction  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  its  improvement.  But  returns  were  not 
received  from  more  than  one  third  of  the  towns  in  the  state,  and 
these  to  a  great  extent,  imperfect ;  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
that  public  interest  should  be  excited  on  the  subject,  by  some  offer 
of  legislative  aid. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  school  fund  was  estab- 
lished, and  before  determining  the  mode  of  distribution,  it  was 
resolved  to  demand  again  an  account  of  the  state  of  schools,  with 
the  condition  annexed,  that  the  districts  from  which  no  return 
should  be  received,  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  fund.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  returns  have 
been  received  from  261  out  of  305  towns,  leaving  only  forty-four 
not  reported.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  an  abstract  of  these  returns  in  33  folio  pages,  whicn 
presents  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  instructors,  amount  of  wages,  expenses  and 
funds,  books  in  use,  fee,  &c.  The  following  is  the  summary  of 
the  returns,  as  given  by  the  Secretary*  We  have  added  a  few 
items,  enclosed  in  brackets. 

N amber  of  townt  fiom  which  retorni  Amount  railed  by  Tax  to  nippoit 

hare  been  reeeived,  961         Khoolf ,                                          $310,178,87 

Br.hool  Diatricu,  9,351 by  costribution  to  sqpport 

Male  children  attending  tchool  from  ichools,                                            $15,141,98 

4  to  lereariof  age,  67,499                                                                                    . 

Female  children  attending  tehool  (Total  paid  for  Oomnuni  Schoolf ,)      395,380,15 

from  4  to  16  yean  of  age,  63,798     Average  amount  paid  for  ioetnie- 

■     »  »  tion  in  each  district,  $144,79 

(TbCal  In  961  towns,)  131,937     Average  (or  each  popil,                                9,47 

(Whole  number  of  children  in  Mae-  Averan  nvmber  of  echolart  at> 

eaehosetti.  from  5  to  15)  138,530         tending  Academiei  and  PriTatc 

Over  16  ajMl  under  91,  uaable  tp  Schools,                                                 94,749 

read  and  write,  158     Estimated  amount  paid  fi»  tuition 

Male  Instractore,  1,967         in  Academies,  4ie.,                       $976,575,75 

Female  Instructors,  9^368  

DisUiete  with  kwal  flinds,  71     (ToUl  prid  for  iastraetkm,)              $601,896,99 

Numerous  points  of  enquiry  were  embraced  in  the  returnSy 
principally  concerning  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  schook^ 
which  could  not  easily  be  condensed.  Other  particulars  have  been 
stated  80  variously  and  imperfectly,  that  a  summary  would  probably 
mialeiid.    We  iregret  especially,  that  the  wages  of  tc^ers  could 
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not  be  ascertained  more  definitely,  but  we  are  sony  to  see  tliat 
while  the  highest  average  wages  in  the  large  towns  amount  to 
80  dollars,  the  lowest  are  sometimes  as  small  as  five,  four,  and 
even  three  dollars  per  month.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  appears  to  be  $325,320,15.  This 
sum  divided  among  2251  school  districts  amounts  to  $144952, 
which  is  contributed  by  the  people,  for  the  instruction  of  each 
district,  or  double  the  amount  paid  for  each  district  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts that  without  any  of  the  excitement  produced  by  a  fund,  they 
should  have  contributed  thus  liberally ;  and  we  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  paralyze  thb  generous  spirit,  or  to  induce  the 
belief  that  these  efforts  are  nnreasonaUe,  or  the  present  tax 
oppressive.  We  rejoice  in  it  especially  as  an  evidence,  that  the 
ilind  appropriated  need  not  be  employed  to  support  our  schooUj 
but  that  it  may  ie,  and  ou^ht  to  be  employed  in  improving  the 
it  ate  of  edvcation,  in  rendering  it  more  thorongh  and  complete  y 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teachers,  and  in  extending  the 
benefit  of  higher  schools  to  the  deserving  of  all  classes. 

This  state  will  only  yield  to  the  voice  of  experience,  if  she 
refuses  entirely  to  make  any  appropriation  of  this  fund,  which 
shall  diminbh  the  amount  now  contributed  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  resolve  to  appropriate  it ; 

1.  To  aid  districts,  where  it  is  necessary,  in  providing  better 
school  houses,  in  paying  a  more  liberal  compensation  to  teachers, 
and  in  providing  a  library,  or  globes,  maps  and  other  instruments 
of  instruction,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  this  aid. 

2.  In  establishing  free  high  schools,  and  classical  schools  on  die 
plan  of  those  in  Boston ;  in  which  pupils  of  talent  and  merit  can 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  branches. 

3*  To  assist  in  the  organization  of  primary  schools,  wherever 
they  are  deemed  expedient  0€  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  their 
proper  regulation. 

4.  To  establish  one  or  more  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  or  to  endow  scholarships  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Academies,  or  other  institutions,  in  which  a  suitable 
course  of  instruction  shall  be  given. 

5.  To  secure  the  proper  application  of  this  fiind,  by  employing 
a  General  Superintendent,  and  County  Commissioners  for  schoob, 
who  shall  receive  a  compensation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  requisite  for  watching  over  the  most 
important  concern  of  the  state — the  intelligence  and  character  of 
its  rising  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  devoted  to 
this  object,  the  remarks  of  the  School  Commissioner;  of  Missouri 
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well  deserve  attention — *  The  desultory  and  imperfect  reports  of 
several  hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedy- 
ing them.  Hence,  one  man  familiar  with  the  subject  should 
traverse  the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  dif- 
ferent schools  under  different  influences,  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
apathy  and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures,  which  would 
be  at  once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
well-balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combin- 
ing materials,  which  shall  give  greater  force  and  efficiency  to  the 
system.' 

In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district,  can  never  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
their  own  neglects  or  faults.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
founded  on  the  reports  oi  Sheriff  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
the  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disin- 
terested men,  familiar  with  the  subject !  And  if  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  employ  individuals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
of  her  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
inspectors  as  skilful,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  childreni  We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  maturing  the  best  system,  and  for  removing  any  preju- 
dices which  may  oppose  its  adoption.  To  legislate  in  haste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
state. 
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Enix  CovFTT  Tbachbes'  Amociation. 

We  regard  aasociations  of  teachers  as  among  the  most  important 
means  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  promot- 
ing improvements  in  edocation ;  and  we  regret  that  we  do  not  receive 
more  frequent  notices  of  them.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Essex  County  Aasociationt  Mass.,  for  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ingSy  which  reached  us,  unfortunately,  too  late  for  our  last  number.  The 
Mb  amnial  meeting  was  held  ai  Topsfield,  on  the  98th  and  99tb  of 
FTofemlMr,  and  was  attended  by  three  hundred  persons,  sD  fteflnff 
feflfitttansteditithexsiDssof  ednsation;  attdmoilof  Ihsar  selmAf 
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engaged  as  teachers  or  on  school  connnittees.  Lectures  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal character  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects.  1.  Teaching 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  2.  A  Reform  in  Education.  3.  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy,  with  specimens,  having  particular  reference  to 
our  own  country.  4.  On  the  defects  in  our  common  school  system. 
5.  On  Extremes  in  Education.  EacJi  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discus 
sion.  This  Association  desires  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  otlier 
similar  associations,  whose  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  President,  or  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf, 
of  Salem,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Society  has  a  depository  of 
School  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Specimens  in  Natural  History,  at  Tops- 
field,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pike,  contributions  to  which,  will  be 
of  course,  acceptable  as  well  as  useful.  We  hope  that  the  suggestions 
in  the  report,  that  the  *  Annals  of  Eklucation'  should  be  furnished  with 
official  accounts  of  these  meetings,  may  not  be  without  influence.  We 
hope  for  a  history  of  that  in  Essex  County. 

Examination  of  Teachers  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  taken  an  important  step  for  the  improvement  of  her  schools 
By  a  clause  in  the  new  school  taw,  a  board  of  five  school  examiners  is 
appointed  for  every  county,  who  are  to  examine  ptMxdy  all  male  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  oh  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  They  are  in  no  case  to  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  ap- 
plicant sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
elementary  branches.  Certificates  are  valid  only  for  two  years,  the 
term  of  office  of  the  examiners.  One  school  examiner  is  appointed  by 
this  board  in  each  township,  for  the  examination  of  female  teacheni. 

Proposed  School  Ststem  in  Missouri. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  have  reported^  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  permanent  school  fund;  to  be  formed  by  the  sale  of 
reserved  school  lands,  and  by  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  free  white 
male  in  the  State  for  one  year.  The  tax,  they  remark,  will  immediately 
produce  forty  thousand  dollars,— the  land,  ultimately,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  They  also  propose  a  division  of  the  State  into 
school  districts,  the  appointment  of  district  and  county  commiasioiiers, 
(the  last  being  ex  officio,  inspectors  or  examiners  of  teachers,)  and  of  a 
general  Superintendent  of  schools.  They  also  urge  the  estabiishment  of 
a  seaiinary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Proposed  Remedies  for  Intemperance. 
The  select  oonunattee  of  the  EngUsh  Parliament  on  drunkennew, 
amoiif  other  meaiia  of  checking  the  progress  of  intemperance,  propoae 
the  eetaMlriiiBe»t  ef  Temperaooe  Societies,  the  pcovkkm  of  ptiblio  p«^ 
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dens  and  suitable  places  for  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  intoxicatihg  liquors,  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on  knowl- 
edge, and  a  naUontd  system  of  education,  in  which  this  should  have  a  dit* 
tinct  place  as  a  topic  of  instruction. 

Musical  Lecture  and  Exuib]tions4 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
in  their  course  of  activity,  and  to  see  the  result  in  the  increased  interest 
of  the  community  in  vocal  music. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  street,  Bos- 
ton, a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating vocal  music,  the  errors  and  defects  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  per- 
forming sacred  music,  the  various  kinds  of  music,  and  the  style  adapted 
to  different  subjects  and  occasions,  and  the  proper  mode  of  employing  a 
choir. 

These  principles  were  illustrated  by  the  execution  of  pieces  of  music 
of  various  characters,  by  the  choir  of  the  Academy.  The  performances 
were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  They  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  copy  of  the  lecture  was  requested  for 
publication.  As  the  result  of  tliis  evening,  measures  were  immediately 
taken,  and  a  subscription  commenced,  for  organizing  a  regular  choir  in 
this  ancient  church,  (still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,) 
to  be  formed  of  volunteers  from  among  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

A  specimen  of  musical  performances  was  also  given  recently  by  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Fowle's  school,  in  Boston,  who  have  learned  music  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Mason.  It  excited  much  interest,  and  gave  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  practicability  and  benefits  of  combining  musical  instruction 
with  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  A  similar  exhibition  took 
place  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  which  we  have  been  favored  with 
the  fbUowing  account. 

*  I  attended,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Thayer,  Chauncy  Hall  School,  and  was  much  gratified  to  see  how  promi* 
nent  a  part  was  held  by  the  exercises  in  Vocal  Music.  In  the  address 
of  the  teacher  which  preceded  the  exhibition,  the  strongest  testimony 
was  given  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  as  a  grateful  relief 
from  graver  studies,  as  an  intellectual  exercise  in  itself,  and  as  a  source 
of  the  happiest  moral  influences.  I  was  delighted  with  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  interest  with  which  these  performances  were  re- 
garded by  the  auditors.  The  aptitude  displayed  by  the  scholars  in  these 
exercises  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  success  in  their  other  studies. 
The  exhibitions  consisted  of  declamations,  some  of  which  were  of  origi- 
nal pieces,  and  others,  translations  from  and  into  the  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  The  musical  exercises  were  interspersed,  and  con- 
sisted of  jiirettile  hymnsi  contejinf  generally  some  yalualile  moral 
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South  Cakolira  CollisiC 

Among  the  yarious  experimeDts  tried  in  our  eoutitry,  the  attempt 
made  in  South  Carolina,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college,  from  which 
Christian  influence  should  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  President.  The  number  of  students  has  dechned  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  fifty.  The  fine  college  buildings  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  have  fallen,  in  the  language  of  the  Governor,  into  'a 
ruinous  condition,'  and  the  institution,  into  *  a  deplorable  state  of  decay 
and  disrepute.'  He  announces  to  the  Legislature  firom  authority  deriyed 
from  every  quarter  of  the  State,  *  that  the  fiiculty  of  the  College  haye 
become  so  generally  obnoxious  to  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  score  of  the 
supposed  religious  heresies  of  some  of  them,  and  of  the  relaxation  of 
moral  and  general  discipline,  and  have  so  irreyocably  lost  the  public  con- 
fidence, as  suitable  persons  to  guard  the  morals  and  mould  the  opinions 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  to  render  a  radical  reform,  and  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  institution,  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
only  practicable  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity,  and  extending  its  useful- 
ness.' The  only  '  supposed  religious  heresy,'  so  far  as  we  haye  beoi  able 
to  learn,  was  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  officers  haye 
been  requested  to  resign ;  several  new  professors  have  been  appointed ; 
tutors  are  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been 
chosen  to  revise  the  laws,  and  reorganize  the  institution,  which  was  to  be 
opened  during  the  last  month.  It  has  been  intimated  that  a  gentleman 
distinguished  in  military  and  political  life  will  be  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  not  hazard  the  reputation  he  has 
gained,  by  attempting  a  new  and  delicate  task,  requiring  qualifications  so 
dififerent  from  those  of  a  statesman  or  a  military  officer. 

Schools  in  Africa. 

A  female  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  contributed  $1505'85, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  Africa;  and  have  sent  two  teachers,  both 
liberally  educated,  to  the  colony  of  Liberia ;  another  fine  example  of 
female  energy  in  good  objectiL 

Noble  Libxralitt. 

Fifteen  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable  Ste- 
phen  Van  Rensselaer,  have  contributed  $1000  each,  to  support  the  press 
which  is  em|»k>yed  in  circulating  publications  on  Temperance.  Are  there 
no  kindred  spirits,  who  will  devote  an  equal  sum  for  preparing  a  million 
of  chiMren,  now  hi  ignorance,  to  read  these  publications? 

AXXEICAN  SCHOOXi  SoCIKlT. 

The  oAesre  of  this  Society  have  been  bitbeno  smployod  in  »^>^Hftf 
Ibr  an  agent  of  the  proper  cbsraetsr,  to  eommeneo  the  grsm  woik  m 
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which  they  are  deyoted,  and  which  requires  the  undivideil  attention  of 
one  who  understands  and  feels  its  importance.  They  hope  soon  to  ob- 
tain one ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  solicit  information  and  aid  from  the 
friends  of  the  cause. 

Tkaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  announc- 
ing as  an  astonishing  novelty,  that  the  Abbe  Jnmet  of  Normandy 'has 
succeeded  in  teaci:ing  a  person  to  speak  who  has  been  deaf  from  his 
nativity!'  This  novelty  is  now  of  350  years  standing.  Pedro  Ponce 
instructed  four  deaf  mutes  in  Spain  to  write  and  speak  in  1570,  and 
John  Bonet  published  the  method  in  1620.  In  1659,  Drs.  Holder  and 
Wallis  succeeded  in  the  same  difficult  task  in  England  ;  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  that  country.  The  tones  of 
the  voice  in  such  persons,  have  always  been  *  singular,'  and  generally 
'  unpleasant.' 

Frovisioit  for  the  Deaf  Mute. 

By  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  relative  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Grovernor  respecting  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  there  are,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  million  souls  in  the  United  States,  6200  deaf  and  dumb, 
equivalent,  it  is  said,  to  about  the  same  proportion  in  Europe.  Out  of 
300,000  souls  in  Greorgia,  there  are  140  deaf  and  dumb;  one  half  are 
indigent.  The  committee  recommend  the  same  to  be  educated  at  the 
institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  $9000  be  appropriated 
for  the  expense  thereof,  limiting  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  ben- 
efit, to  such  as  are  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20.  They  also  recom- 
mend  Congress  to  grant  a  township  of  land  for  this  purpose  to  each 
State ;  and  recommend  the  State  of  Georgia  to  contribute  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  such  an  institution  by  the  Southern  States. 

We  also  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Weld  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the  exhibition  of  several  of  his  pu- 
pils, provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  S* 
Carolina  at  that  Institution. 

UfflVBRSITT  OF   FEIflVBTLVAIflA. 

The  academical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts,  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  reorganized,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ludlow 
as  provost,  and  all  its  offices  filled.  The  provost  was  recently  inaugu- 
rated, and  delivered  an  address  to  a  large  assembly,  comprising  the  stu- 
dents, professors  and  trustees  of  the  university,  the  city  authorities, 
a  committee  of  the  legislaturei  and  the  jud^  of  the  United  States 
6Qttns» 
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Steubenville  Female  SEMiifART. 

The  princi|)a1  of  this  institution  requests  us  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  we  were  leil  by  the  catalogue,  and  to  state  that  only  tight  out  of 
twelve  officers  are  actually  emplciyed  in  instruction,  or  one  to  every 
twelve  piipili^.  We  shall  rejoice  when  all  the  high  schools  of  our  coun- 
try make  as  liberal  provision  as  this. 

Change  of  Public  Opikion  in  France. 

It  is  matter  of  history  ttiat  the  *  Declaration  of  mental  independence,' 
by  which  Robert  Owen  attempted  to  disgrace  our  country — ^that  prop- 
erty, marriage  and  religion  were  the  great  curses  of  society— originated 
with  the  revolution  in  France,  and  has  rarely  been  publicly  avowed  in  any 
other  country.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  religion,  especially, 
was  driven  with  contempt,  from  literary  society  and  literary  institutions 
in  France.  The  ex[>enment  has  been  made,  and  the  following  extracts 
will  show  the  opinion  of  Frenchmen  as  to  the  result 

At  a  meeting  of  about  two  hundred  scientific  and  literary  persons, 
lately  held  at  Poitiers  in  France,  various  questions  of  importance  were 
discussed,  and  the  following  resiilution,  among  others,  was  adopted  ; 

'Th*^  Brientific  Congress  of  France,  sitting  at  Poitiers,  feels  it  its  duty 
to  declare  the  disgust  it  has  felt,  at  the  immorality  which  degrades  many 
of  the  literary  productions  of  the  present  day.  It  expresses  its  hope  that 
in  future,  authors,  to  whatever  school  they  may  belong,  will  not  depart 
from  those  rules  which  are  established  by  good  sense  and  propriety.  It 
calls  upon  every  man,  who  believes  that  the  fine  arts  and  literature  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  to  concur  with  it  in  en- 
deavoring to  effect  a  reform  of  this  evil.' 

Victor  Cousin,  who  was  employed  by  the  Grovemment  to  examine  the 
schools  of  Europe,  says — 

*  Religion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis  of  popular 
education.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good 
schools  where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  in- 
struction flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Germany ; 
in  all  it  is  profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The 
little  popular  instruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In 
France,  with  few  exceptions,  our  best  schools  for  the  poor  are  those  of 
the  Frtres  dt  la  doctrine  Chretxenne^  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine.') 

M.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  his  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  schools,  or  Teachers*  Seminaries,  now  amounting 
to  1944,  thus  speaks : 

'Among  the  objects  of  instruction,  there  is  one  which  demands  from 
me  (Mrticukr  notice ;  or  ratberi  the  law  itself,  in  placin|^  it  «t  tbe  bend  of 
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all  othen,  has  committed  it  especially  to  our  zeal ;  I  mean  mural  ashd  rdi* 
gums  inshttdion.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  popular  iustruction 
abould  not  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  only  ;  it  must  embrace  the 
whole  soul,  and  especially  must  it  awaken  that  moral  conscience,  which 
ought  to  be  elevated  and  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
developed.' 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D., 
Author  of  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  &c.  Boston :  William  Peirce. 
1834.     Sq.  18mo.  pp.  244. 

We  have  found  the  books  which  Dr.  Corostock  has  prepared  for  adults, 
generally  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  remarkably  Bim|)le  in  their 
style  and  illustrations.  We  were  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  work 
before  us  with  pleasure,  especially  as  it  was  noticed  in  more  than  one 
newspaper,  in  terms  of  high  commendation ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  our 
expectations  were  disappointed.  In  our  opinion,  the  Author  has  not 
adapted  his  style  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger  classes  in  schools.  An 
abridgment,  as  this  in  effect  is,  is  even  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  the  original  work,  if  the  same  style  is  retained.  As  a  test  of  the 
correctness  of  our  opinion,  let  the  following  sentences  be  read  to  a  child* 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  book,  we  find  it  stated: — *  Gravity  or 
weight  is  a  natural  power,  and  a  universal  law  of  its  operation  is  to  bring 
all  elevated  bodies  towards  the  earth.'  We  should  rather  explain  the 
terra  than  the  definition.  The  account  ofHgure — *  Figxirt  or  foiih,  relates 
to  the  shape  of  a  solid.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  extension,' 
&,c. — seems  to  us  equally  obscure  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  account 
of  the  human  posture  begins  thus :  *  A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in 
proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude  and  a  narrow  base — but  it  is  the  noble 
prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  support  his  towering  frame  with  great 
firmness,  though  his  base  is  narrow,  and  he  is  subject  to  constant  change 
of  attitudesw'  Instead  of  using  the  simple  phrase— /or /^e«ame  reason— > 
the  child  is  told, — Hhe  same  principle  is  involved;^ — instead  of  simple 
Saxon  words,  like  houst^  buildings  openings  we  find  *  edifice,^  *  strudurt^ 
•  aperture,^ 

We  still  meet  in  this  work,  however,  with  the  happy  illustrations  and 
the  applications  to  common  life,  and  familiar  phenomena,  which  give 
peculiar  interest  to  Dr,  Comstock's  hooks.  The  defects  of  style  arise 
in  part,  from  the  attempt  to  teach  philoso|diical  truths  which  cannot  easily 
be  expressed  in  simple  language,  or  received  by  the  minds  of  the  young. 
If  the  Author  could  select  from  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  has  presented, 
and  foi|^  the  technics  of  icience,  so  far  as  to  adapt  his  language  to  the 
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capacity  of  children,  we  believe  this  could  be  rendered  a  yeky  useful 
book 

A  Radical  or  Analytical  Expositor  :  designed  to  convey  a  specific 
idea  of  the  signification  of  words,  by  tracing  them  to  their  roots,  and 
in  combining  derivation  with  definition.  With  some  Rules  for  the 
formation  of  derivations,  and  a  number  of  useful  synonymes.  By 
Rev.  M.  M.  Carl!,  Author  of  '  Mother's  Manual,'  *  Moral  Culture  ;  * 
d^c.  Philadelphia  :  Marshall,  Clark  &l  Co.  Providence  :  Marshal], 
Brown  d&  Co.  Boston  :  Russell,  Odiorne  d&  Co.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  142. 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  explains  its  character,  and  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  its  usefulness  as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  language.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  as  well  as 
our  language  ;  and  who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  education.  We  have  met  with  some  errors 
in  looking  through  it,  but  we  consider  it  a  valuable  book,  not  only  to 
the  young,  but  to  adults  who  have  not  studied  other  languages,  and  to 
those  who  have  forgotten  them. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Linguage,  by  Daniel  Perley,  M.  D. 
Andover  :  Gould  &l  Newman.     18:34.     18mo.  pp.  79. 

This  book  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  philosophic  mind  and  con- 
tains some  excellencps.  The  first  definition,  *  English  Grammar  is  a 
description  of  the  English  language,'  is  a  refreshing  exam|)le  of  origi- 
nality, in  opening  a  work  on  this  subject.  We  think,  however,  the  con- 
densed and  scientific  style  will  still  leave  children  perplexed,  on  this 
abstract  subject ;  the  want  of  numerous  familiar  examples,  with  the  mul- 
titude of  rules  and  notes,  will  increase  their  difficulties.  Teachers  will 
find  useful  hints  for  their  own  guidance. 


I9  a  previous  article,  (p.  84.)  it  was  observed  that  '  religious  zeal,  foo/re^UMf/y,  (at 
we  intended  to  sa}')  cannot  discern  anything  to  awaken  its  interest'  in  plans  for  promot- 
ing mere  elementary  educaiion.  It  has  been  among  the  most  painful  discouragements  we 
have  met,  to  find  men  whose  hearts  and  hands  were  open  for  every  other  good  object 
turning  a  deaf  ear  or  a  cold  look  upon  everything  intended  to  promote  or  diflTuse romtiuM 
knowledge,  and  seeming  to  forget,  that  imf>crfect  instruction  even  in  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage, would  obstruct  every  eflfort  to  improve  men  by  books  or  by  discoarset.  We 
ought  to  add,  thai  our  present  ouml)cr  furnishes  encouragement  on  this  subject ;  for  iJm 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  and  the  Ladies'  Associations  of  lllinoii  owe  their  origta 
to  religious  benevolence. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  wc  would  slate,  that  each  of  the  lecturot  on  Edacation, 
Science,  Agriculture,  Political  Economy,  dtc,  described  in  our  number  for  August  last, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  separate  premium  under  the  benevolent  giA  of  a  friend  of  educaiion 
in  New  York ;  but  ihat  the  whole  must  be  comprised  in  3fi0  pages  ISmo,  in  order  to  form 
a  book  suitable  to  be  read  to  conunoa  schools. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


MARCH,    1835. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

•  The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  men  who  understood 
and  felt  the  importance  of  education.  While  as  a  body  they  were 
well  instructed,  many  individuals  among  them  came  stored  with 
the  various  learning  of  the  English  Universities. — Scarcely,  there- 
fore, had  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  subdued  a  few  spots 
in  the  wilderness,  where  they  had  sought  shelter  fix)m  persecution, 
lA  hen  their  solicitude  to  transmit  to  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  learning,  impelled  them,  while  yet  struggling  with  many  and 
great  difiiculties,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  providing  here  for  such 
an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  was  to  be  obtained 
in  Europe ;  justly  regarding  an  establishment  for  that  purpose  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  order,  which 
they  were  employed  in  constructing,  and  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, now  happily  stands  so  noble  a  monument  of  their  energy 
of  character,  of  their  love  of  well  regulated  liberty,  of  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  piety.'  * 

Such  b  the  simple  explanation  with  which  the  historian  of 
Harvard  University  introduces  the  account  of  the  first  efforts  of  our 
fathers,  in  opening  fountains  of  knowledge,  beside  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Such  were  the  men  who  founded  a  system  of  free  schools, 
which  brings  home  to  every  inhabitant  of  New  England  the  el^ 
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ments  of  knowledge ;  and  such  is  the  evidence,  that  those  who  are 
well  taught  desire  to  maintain  an  aristocracy  of  their  own,  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  ignorance ! 

We  observed  in  our  last  number,  that  Harvard  University  was 
the  first  estabUshed  in  our  country^  and  that  we  deferred  a  sketch 
of  its  history,  only  because  we  could  not  procure  an  engraving  in 
time  to  preserve  chronological  order.  We  now  present  one,  not 
merely  as  an  ornament  to  our  work,  but  because  it  is  gratifying  to 
us,  and  we  presume  will  be  to  our  readers,  to  have  some  localhy 
with  which  our  conceptions  of  an  institution,  and  the  intelligence 
we  receive  concerning  it,  may  be  associated. 

It  was  only  in  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of 
Boston,  that  the  General  Court,  or  Legislature,  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  devoted  four  hundred  pounds,  (a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  colony  for  a  year,)  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Newtown,  which  two  years  after  received  the  name  of 
Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  the 
principal  colonists.  A  generous  bequest  from  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  of  his  library,  and  half  of  his  estate,  led  the  Overseers  to 
give  his  name  to  the  College  ;  and  tiie  extension  of  the  courses 
of  study  has  led  to  tlie  title  of  *  Harvard  University.' 

In  16^38,  the  regular  course  of  academical  studies  seems  to  have 
commenced.  A  preparatory  Grammar  School  was  soon  opened  ; 
and  the  first  printin;^  j)re.ss  on  this  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  college  in  1639.  This  press 
acquired  much  celebrity  for  the  number  of  works  it  issued, 
and  esprcialiy  for  printinj::  the  first  books  in  the  native  language 
of  our  Indians,  the  translations  of  the  apostolic  Eliot ;  and  in  later 
days,  it  har>  funiished  some  of  the  most  valuable  editions  of  clas- 
sbal  and  standard  works. 

The  first  commencement  took  place  on  the  second  of  August, 
1642,  at  which  nine  young  men  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  It  was  celebrated,  like  those  of  Yale  College,  by 
orations  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  English.  Tlie 
General  Court  appointed  a  large  board  of  Oves  seers  to  manage  the 
College ;  but  subsequently  gave  the  immediate  direction  to  a  smaller 
body,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  with  full  executive 
powers,  who  were  responsible  to  the  Overseers  for  their  exercise. 
Contributions  were  made  in  books  and  money,  small  in  appa- 
rent aniount,  but  of  i^reat  value  in  those  clays — some  even  of 
*  shillings ;  '—but,  as  Mr.  Wnrce  well  remarks,  '  They  were  contri- 
butions from  the  "  res  ansrusta  domi''  from  pious,  virtuous,  en- 
lightened  penury,  to  the  noblest  of  causes— the  advancement  of 
education.*  A  tithe  of  this  liberality  thmugiiout  the  comnmnity, 
proportioned  to  our  present  wealth,  would  leave  no  *  struggling ' 
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institutions — no  neglected  young  men  pining  for  the  cup  of  knowl- 
edge, which,  Tantalus  like,  they  are  only  allowed  to  touch  with 
their  lips. 

In  1665,  a  brick  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  for  the  reception  of  twenty 
Indian  pupils,  and  called  the  Indian  College ;  but  so  little  success 
attended  the  efforts  for  their  education,  that  it  was  soon  occupied 
as  a  printing  office. 

In  1677,  a  new  brick  building  was  erected  in  place  of  the  first 
small  and  decayed  college,  but  bearing  still  the  name  of  Harvard 
Hall.  This  was  burned  in  1764,  with  the  entire  library  and  appa- 
ratus ;  but  by  a  vote  of  the  Liegislature,  provision  v^  made  for 
rebuilding  it,  in  two  days  after  its  destruction.  By  the  liberality 
of  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  the  first  Stoughton  Hall  was 
erected  in  1699  ;  and  in  1744,  Holden  Chapel — the  small  building 
represented  on  the  left  of  Harvard  Hall  in  the  engraving, — now  oc- 
cupied for  the  Anatomical  Museum,  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
Lecture  room.  In  1720,  funds  were  furnished  by  the  state  for 
the  erection  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving 
opposite  to  Harvard  Hall ;  and  in  1763  for  Hollis  Hall,  next  to 
Harvard  on  the  left.  During  the  present  century,  the  increased 
number  of  students  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  two  additional 
buildings  for  their  accommodation,  the  new  Stoughton  Hall,  in  the 
rear  of  Holden  Chapel,  and  Hohvorlhv  Hall  in  the  rear  of  this. 
LViversity  Hall,  a  splendid  building  of^  granite,  which  appears  in 
the  back  ground,  between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Hall,  was  the 
last  erected,  containing  a  Chapel,  Dining  Hall,  and  lecture  ixx)ms.* 

Harvard  University  has  been  a  favored  child  of  private  as  well 
as  public  bounty,  from  its  infancy  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  here  the  succession  of  benefactions  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  state,  and  from  individuals  and  associations,  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  liberal  donations  we  have  mentioned,  six  profes- 
sorships have  been  founded,  since  those  of  Hollis  and  Hancock,  by 
private  liberality  ;  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  library 
and  apparatus  ;  and  numerous  bequests  have  been  received,  among 
which  are  some  for  '  exhibitions,'  or  the  assistance  of  indigent  stu- 
dents, which  yield  an  income  of  ^  1 ,200  annually.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  property  vested  in  this  institution,  amounted  in 
1834,  to  $617,340  19,  of  which  $569,501  33  is  actually  in  pos- 
session. Of  $120,000  of  this  sum,  however,  the  University  is 
only  a  trustee  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the  institution* 
The  income  of  $5^3,000  is  devoted  to  the  Theological  and  Law 
Schools  ;  of  $  180,000,  to  the  payment  of  professors  in  the  literary 
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department;  $13,000  to  the  library  and  accumulating  funds; 
and  $48,000,  the  legacy  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  remains  unappro- 
priated. Deducting  these  sums,  $151,939  39  only  remains, 
whose  income  can  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  professors,  (none 
of  whom  is  fully  provided  for  by  the  original  foundation,)  the  pay- 
ment of  tutors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  the  University,  the 
increase  of  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  the  care  of  its  property. 

As  the  result  of  these  liberal  benefactions,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  constantly  extended  and  improved,  and  the  apparatus 
and  collections  belonging  to  a  literary  institution,  have  become  more 
ample  than  in  most  other  colleges  in  our  country. 

In  1640,  the  course  of  studies  was  made  to  embrace  the  learn- 
ing of  the  English  Colleges,  *  shaped  however,'  as  Mr.  Peirce 
remarks,  *  with  a  particular  view  to  the  object  which  our  ancestors 
had  most  at  heart,  the  supplying  of  the  churches  with  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  learned  and  able  ministers,  and  which  they 
have  taken  effectual  care  to  preserve  from  oblivion,  by  the  motto^ 
Christo  et  Ecclesi^ — on  the  college  seal.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations  and 
Offices,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  little  of  Homer,  were  the  only 
classical  studies ;  Ward's  Mathematics,  Euclid,  and  Gravesand's 
Philosophy  were  the  only  scientific  books ;  and  Latin  Compends 
of  Logic  and  Theology,  with  Watts  and  Locke,  completed  the 
course.  A  greater  amount  of  classical  knowledge  is  now  required 
for  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
Algebra.  Livy,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  are  added  to  the  list  of  classical  studies.  Tlie 
Mathematical  course  includes  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus ;  and  many  additional  brandies  are  taught  by  new  professors. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  ccntur}-,  the  instruction  of  the 
College  was  conducted  entirely  by  the  President,  the  Professors 
of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Oriental  Languages,  and  four  tutors ; 
but  as  early  as  1766,  the  tutors  were  appointed,  each  to  a  distinct 
branch  of  study,  thus  rendering  them  in  effect,  temporary  pro- 
fessors. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  tlie  present  centur\',  three  profes- 
Borships  were  added  ;  tlie  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  the  Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History, 
founded  by  a  pri\Tite  subscription,  and  the  Boylston  professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  Orator)-.  Since  that  period,  four  other  professor* 
ships  have  been  founded  by  individual  donations;  the  Alford 
professorship  of  Natural  Relijrion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Po^ 
litical  Economy ;  the  Eliot  professorship  of  Greek  Literature ;  the 
Smith  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and 
Modern  literature ;  and  the  Rumford  professorship  of  Scienoe  ap« 
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Slied  to  the  Arts.  A  professor  of  Latin  has  also  been  appointed 
y  the  college.  Each  of  the  professors  of  Mathematics,  of 
Khetoric,  of  Latin,  and  of  Greek,  is  assisted  by  an  instructor ;  and 
the  professor  of  Modem  Languages,  by  four  instructors.  A  recent 
bequest  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 
History,  and  another  to  promote  instmction  in  Natural  History. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  Literary  Faculty  of  the  University  consisted 
of  the  President,  ten  Professors,  and  an  equal  number  of  Tutors ; 
a  board  of  twentyone  officers,  most  of  tliem  residing  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  devoted  to  the  institution,  having  under  their  care  216 
students. 

To  assist  in  this  extended  course  of  instruction,  the  University 
is  provided  w  ith  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  our  country,  and  probably  the  ricliest  in  the  world  in 
works  relathig  to  America,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a 
philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus  which  is  said  to  surpass 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
ancient  Harvard  Hall.  They  are  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of 
a  second  conflagration,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  to  a  college 
building  in  which  thirtytwo  fires  are  kept,  in  the  rooms  of 
young  men ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  petition  of 
literary  men  of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  public  aid  in  providing  a 
secure  deposit  for  these  treasures  of  learning,  should  not  have 
been  granted  by  tlie  state.  A  botanical  garden,  a  fine  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  and  models  in  wax,  and  an  ample 
chemical  apparatus,  are  also  provided,  for  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

In  1783,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  three  medical  professor- 
ships, and  in  1810,  the  institution  was  extended  to  Boston.  Since 
that  period,  three  other  professorships  have  been  added,  furnishing 
a  complete  course  of  medical  instruction,  in  a  distinct  and  ample 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Boston.     It  is  very  judiciously 

I)rovided,  that  the  professor  of  Anatomy  shall  give  twenty-five 
ectures  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  professor  of 
Medicine  seven  lectures  on  the  art  of  preserving  health,  to  the 
students  of  the  literary  department  at  Cambridge,  illustrated  by 
the  preparations  and  models  we  have  mentioned.  Every  institu- 
tion m  our  country  ought  to  have  such  a  provision  for  giving  o;ir 
young  men  a  knowledge  of  their  own  frames ;  and  in  order  to  be 
made  most  useful,  it  should  be  given  before  the  student  has  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  collegians. 

In  1817,  a  Law  School  was  opened,  which  now  contains  about 
fifty  students,  under  the  instruction  of  two  professors.  A  small 
but  very  neat  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  on  tlie  right  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  culled 
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the  Dane  Law  School,  from  the  name  of  the  founder.    It  contains 
a  law  library  of  more  than  3000  volumes. 

Since  the  year  1815,  a  Theological  School  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  only  one  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of 
Unitarian  professors.  It  contains  26  students,  instructed  by  three 
professors,  (including  the  college  professor  of  Divinity,)  who  also 
conduct  the  religious  worship  of  the  University.  A  fine  building 
has  been  erected  for  this  institution,  at  a  short  distance  from  those 
of  the  academical  department. 

The  attempt  is  often  made,  to  represent  our  colleges  as  intended 
and  adapted  to  restrict  the  acquisitions  of  learning  to  the  children 
of  the  rich,  and  every  cndowmt^nt  as  a  provision  for  sustaining 
tlie  power  of  an  aristocracy.  But  how  is  science  to  be  taught 
without  books  and  apparatus  ?  How,  on  the  present  plan,  are 
students  to  be  lodged  wiiliout  buildings  ;  and  how  can  they  be  well- 
taught,  and  disciphned,  unless  the  ablest  men  are  secured  for  the 
puqyose,  by  a  renmneration  equivalent  to  that  which  they  would 
receive  in  other  emj^loymcnts  ?  The  truth  is,  every  student  in 
most  of  our  colleges  receives  instruction  at  less  than  its  actual 
cost,  and  every  endowment,  is  but  a  provision  for  diminishing  his 
expenses,  or  increasing  liis  means  of  improvement.  Instead  of 
favoring  an  aristocracy,  the  obvious  effect  of  a  fund  is,  to  give  the 
indigent  a  better  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  higliest  stations  in 
society  which  learning  can  secure  ;  and  such  has  been  their  effect 
in  numerous  instances. 

The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  University  happily 
afford  decisive  evidence  on  this  point.  From  the  last  report,  it 
api)ears,  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  tlie  literary  department 
only,  amount  to  ^21,850  73,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution,  arising  from  the  care  and  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and 
other  charges  connected  with  the  acconmioilation  of  the  students, 
(not  including  board  or  purchases  of  any  kind,)  form  an  additional 
sum  of  $11,853  43.  Tlie  whole  amount  received  from  students 
to  meet  these  expenses,  is  stated  to  be  $20,954  63,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $15,if49  4^3  to  be  paid  from  the  income  of  the  funds, 
which  are  thus  employed  in  (Jiminishing  the  expenses  of  the  stU' 
dents.  If  to  this  sum,  we  add  the  interest  of  the  funds  invested 
in  the  buildings,  library  and  apparatus, — all  which  are  indispensa^ 
ble  to  the  students,  either  for  residence  or  instruction — ^we  shall 
find,  that  each  young  man  receives  twice  as  much  from  the  institu^ 
riow,  as  he  pays  for  his  lodging  and  tuition. 

We  wish  those  who  regard  a  college  as  a  mere  corporation  for 
ihe  monopoly  of  learning  mowU  reflect  on  these  facts  ;  and  we 
think  they  ought  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  those 
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^ho  deny  the  necessity  of  funds  for  a  literary  institution,  and 
insist,  that  a  complete  course  of  instruction  may  be  furnished  by 
the  fees  for  tuition,  or  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the 
labors  of  the  students. 
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ON  THE  INTERCOURSE  OF  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS  IN  COLLEGES. 

[We  present  additional  i^marka  from  a  correspondent  experienced  in  College 
discipline,  on  a  subject  begun  in  the  second  article  of  oar  last  number.] 

In  a  former  article  we  observed  that  the  intercourse  of  instructors 
and  pupils  in  our  colleges  should  be  based  on  mutual  confidence y-^ 
that  it  should  be  free,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  courteous* 
We  must  now  add,  that  in  order  to  secure  success,  the  intercourse 
of  which  we  speak,  should  be  a  christian  intercourse.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  would  not  make  our  colleges,  schools  of 
Theology ;  but  tlie  officers  in  them,  we  conceive,  are  not  faithful 
to  their  trust,  unless  they  exert  all  their  influence  to  make  a  deep 
moral  impression  on  those  under  their  care.  Such  an  influence  is 
important  to  the  general  discipline  of  these  institutions ;  in  respect 
to  the  control  of  character,  it  is  essential.  What  parent  does  not 
desire,  more  than  anything  else,  that  the  morals  of  his  sod 
should  be  carefully  guarded  ?  And  how  can  this  be  done,  but  by 
the  power  of  religious  example  and  precept  ?  Some  imagine  that 
a  high  state  of  religious  feeling  is  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous  pursuit 
of  collegiate  studies.  But  surely  the  examples  of  Buchanan,  of 
Marty n,  and  of  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  college 
classes,  sufficiently  prove  the  error  of  this  notion.  Were  we  called 
upon  to  state,  from  our  own  observation  and  experience,  what  quali* 
6cation  would  best  insure  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  powers,  and 
extensive  attainments  in  learning,  next  to  the  requisite  capacity, 
we  should,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  is  the  only  safe* 
guard  against  the  temptations  of  a  college,  that  which  alone  can 
banish  from  the  mind  disquiet  and  anxiety — always  most  unfriendly 
to  mental  labor — ^and  which,  infusing  into  the  heart  a  supreme  love 
ibr  Jehovah,  and  a  love  for  our  neighbor  like  that  we  feel  for  our- 
selves, and  unfolding  to  the  mind  motives  of  the  most  exalted 
character,  awakens  all  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul.  In  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  principle  of  action,  if  ever,  will  the  student  go  for- 
ward, rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  discharging  bis  duty  to  God 
and  nan,  by  «  career  of  hoix>rabie  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
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The  experience^  with  gratitude  would  we  mention  it,  of  tlie 
graduates  of  our  colleges^  will  bring  up  to  their  recollection,  many 
examples  of  those  who  were  faithful  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
terests of  their  pupils.  We  may  not  speak  of  the  living.  We 
could  name,  among  others  who  have  left  a  precious  remembrance 
in  the  heart,  a  tutor  in  our  colle^^e  days,  a  mere  youth,  but  who 
had  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  By  a  mysterious 
providence,  a  few  months  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease;  and  thus  were  blasted  many 
bright  hopes  of  future  usefulness.  He  never  forgot  the  obligations 
of  a  christian.  We  now  recall  to  mind,  with  sincere  satisfactioni 
more  than  one  instance,  in  which,  with  affectionate  and  lovely  sim- 
plicity, he  contrasted  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  corrupt 
sentiments  of  Epicureanism,  as  they  are  exhiVited  in  the  writings 
of  Horace,  and  urged  upon  us  the  importance  of  a  religious  life. 
The  most  thoughtless  left  the  recitation  room,  acknowledging  at 
least,  his  sincerity  and  worth.  We  doubt  not,  that  could  the 
secrets  of  those  hearts  be  revealed,  it  would  appear,  that  the  un- 
obtmsive  yet  ardent  piety  of  that  youthful  instructor,  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  more  than  one  member  of  the  class.  We  could 
mention  another,  who  has  ranked  deservedly  among  the  distin- 
guished men  that  have  done  much  for  the  learning  and  moral 
health  of  our  land  ; — one  who  was  beloved  and  revered  by  his  pu- 
pils as  few  have  been,  who  watched  with  sleepless  solicitude  alike 
over  their  literary  and  their  moral  welfare — who,  while  he  never 
remitted  his  efforts  to  inspire  them  with  a  thirst  for  useful  knowl- 
edge, ever  walked  before  man — the  man  of  God — and  exerted,  if 
man  ever  did,  an  holy  influence  over  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  youth  under  his  charge.  If  any  one  in  the  history  of  our  lite- 
rary institutions  deserves  the  credit  of  having  exercised  a  good 
conscience  in  his  station,  it  is  he.  We  would  confidently  appeal 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  under  his  presi- 
dency, a  liberal  education,  if  they  do  not,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  perceive  in  their  mental  and  moral  characters,  the  impress 
of  the  forming  hand  of  the  revered  and  lamented  Appleton. 
Who  can  forget  the  honored  name  of  Dwight,  who  commenced 
his  career  at  a  time  when  infidelity  had  begun  to  show  an  unblush- 
ing front,  and  who  by  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  learning,  and 
more  than  all,  his  piety,  effectually  banished  it  from  the  walls  of 
Yale?  It  was  very  much  owing  to  his  instnimentality,  that  this 
ancient  institution  has  continued  to  be,  what  its  founders  designed  it 
should  be,  a  fountain  of  piety  as  well  as  learning.  We  cannot  help 
believing,  that  were  it  not  for  the  decidedly  religious  influence  of 
tuch  men,  at  that  period  when  infidelity  and  vice  were  almost  tri- 
umphanti  these  iostitutions  could  not  have  been  sustainedi  or  the/ 
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would  have  become  the  pests  ofthecommunitj.  We  could  easily 
refer  to  similar  examples,  both  among  the  dead  and  the  living,  but 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  .f 

We  have  thus  far  had  in  view  the  general  intercourse  of  officers  and 
students.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  offering  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  the  intercourse  of  the  recitation  room.  If  we  reflect, 
that  it  is  the  relation  which  officers  bear  to  students  as  their  teach- 
ers, which,  more  than  anything  else,  gives  them  influence  and  au- 
thority over  them,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  this  has  an  important 
bearing  on  their  general  intercourse. 

In  their  manner  of  teaching,  instructors  have  two  objects  in  view. 
1.  To  communicate  knowledge,  or  rather  to  encourage  and  aid 
their  pupils  in  acquiring  it  themselves.     2.  So  to  conduct  the 
recitation  as  to  incite  to  personal  effort  and  to  detect  and  discour- 
age indolence.     Teachers  may  err  in  regard  to  both  of  these  ob- 
J'ects.   They  may  be  so  zealous  in  communicating  knowledge,  as  to 
eave  little  for  the  pupils  to  do.     We  have  heard  of  a  much  valued 
instructor,  that  the  idle  ones,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  regular  questioning,  were  in  the  habit  of  starting, 
with  well  assumed  gravity  and  earnestness,  some  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  ;  and  so  well  stored  was  he  with  matter,  and 
so  fond  withal  of  communicating  it,  that  he  would  at  once  com- 
mence a  familiar  lecture  on  the  point  of  inquiry,  and  thus  occupy 
the  hour  usually  devoted  to  the  recitation.     Another  and  a  worse 
error  in  an  instructor  is,  to  make  it  his  chief  end  to  ascertain 
whether  his  pupils  have  given  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the 
portion  assigned  them.     Such  a  course  makes  the  recitation  irk- 
some, and  represses  a  spirit  of  investigation.     The  student  is  not 
animated  and  encouraged,  by  a  series  of  minute,  dry  questions  on 
the  text  book.     We  should  recommend  an  intermediate  course. 
Instructors  may  be  as  watchful  as  they  please  to  detect  inattention, 
but  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  their 
classes  in  such  a  way  as  will  inspire  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry. 
Their  zeal  will  animate  their  pupils  with  a  corresponding  ardor ; 
constraint  and  reserve  will  be  banished  from  the  recitation  room  ; 
and  much  be  done  towards  promoting  a  free  and  agreeable  inter- 
course out  of  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  college  officer  cannot  maintain  the 
same  degree  of  intercourse  with  all  his  pupils.  Some  have  pe* 
culiar  claims  upon  his  notice ;  and  the  intercourse   in  a  public 

*  We  cmnnot  but  add  to  the  examples  named  by  our  correapondent,  that  the 
kunented  Dr.  Rush  never  lot t  an  opportunity  of  leading  bis  medical  students  to 
moral  and  reli^ous  reflection  ;  and  one  of  them  observed,  that  he  was  led  to 
purchase  and  read  the  Bibk  for  t)ie  first  time  in  his  life,  by  bis  frequent  irefer^ 
eooe  to  it — Editoi^. 
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institution,  cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  in  a  private  one.  The 
ATocations  of  instructors  in  such  institutions  will  not  permit  it. 
Allowances  must  be  made  for  a  difference  of  circumstances.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  intercourse  between  o£Scers  and  students 
should  be,  and  may  be  in  general,  such  as  we  have  stated.  If  the 
object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  inform  the  mind,  and  to  mould 
the  character,  how  can  it  be  fully  attained  but  by  an  intercourse 
such  as  has  been  described ; — an  intercourse  which  shall  bring  the 
instmctor  into  communion  with  the  minds  and  hearts  which  he  is 
to  influence  ?  Such  intercourse,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  does  not 
trespass  upon  the  dignity  of  an  instructor's  office.  Time  was,  we 
are  told,  when  the  instructor  always  wrapped  himself  up  in  a 
cloak  of  inaccessible  austerity  and  reserve.  To  unbend,  to  conde- 
scend to  his  pupils,  was  deemed  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  his 
exalted  station.  It  was  so  even  with  the  country  school-master. 
In  his  little  domain,  it  was  all  dignity  on  one  side,  and  obeisance 
and  humiliation  on  the  other.  Such  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
A  similar  reserve  was  maintained  even  between  parent  and  child. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
the  zeal  for  innovation  and  improvement,  bovs  have  become,  in 
feeling  at  least,  men  ; 

*  Priniaque  par  adco  faerie  lanugo  aenectio ! ' 

We  are  for  the  middle  ground,  of  a  proper  degree  of  freedom 
without  the  sacri6ce  of  dignity  or  authority.  True  dignity  is  that 
which  maintains  its  proper  position — which  does  not  forget  what  is 
due  to  character  or  station.  It  may  invite  confidence  and  unre- 
served communion,  while  it  repels  undue  familiarity.  It  is  a  trait 
of  chaiacter,  not  the  dress  of  the  outward  man  alone.  In  the 
family  circle,  where  all  is  love  and  unconstrained  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parent  and  his  offspring,  it  may  be  seen  in  its  purity. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  about  the  government  of  our 
higher  institutions  being  a  paternal  government — about  officers  treat- 
ing their  pupils  as  gentlemen,  trusting  more  to  their  honor,  and  bu- 
sying themselves  less  in  spying  out  their  misdemeanors.  We 
readily  concede  tiiat  there  was  need  of  reform  in  the  discipline  of 
these  institutions,  that  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  particular  referred  to,  and  that  there  is  room  for  farther  im- 
provement. But  we  must  speak  plainly,  and  say,  that  much  of 
this  has  been  the  mere  cant  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the 
management  of  children  and  youth.  We  should  not  notice  it,  were 
it  not  heard  sometimes  from  persons  from  whom  we  might  expect 
better  things.  In  the  mouths  of  such,  language  like  this  will  be 
fimnd  too  often  to  mean,  the  giving  up  of  salutary  and  needful 
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restraint.  Such  notions  are  idle.  We  approre  however  of  a  pa- 
ternal government,  and  the  intercourse  which  we  have  urged,  is 
that  of  the  paternal  roof.  If  the  parent  is  faithful  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted  to  him,  he  will  not  be  blind  to  the  faults  and  misdoings  of 
his  children ;  nor  will  he  spare  necessary  correction.  He  is  their 
bosom  friend,  but  he  demands  unconditional  submission.  We 
augur  ill  of  that  family,  in  which  the  parental  dignity  is  not  thus 
sustained.  We  have  then  no  sympathy  with  instructors,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  popular  favor,  within  college  or  without,  are 
so  regardless  of  their  responsibilities  as  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  thoroufi^h,  energetic  discipline.  Neither  has  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  honored  names  which  have  been  already 
introduced,  of  Dwight  and  Appleton,  at  once  bring  up  to  the  re- 
collection of  multitudes,  college  officers  who  were  regarded  by 
their  pupils  with  the  respect  and  aflfection  belonging  to  the  pater- 
nal relation,  but  who  were  always  adorned  with  the  grace  of  a 
matchless  dignity,  and  never  relaxed  the  vigor  of  a  salutary,  thor- 
ough discipline. 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  to  ourselves  the  delightful  picture  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  in  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  interest  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachei's ;  the  former, 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  opening  their  hearts  to  receive 
the  kindly  influences  of  those  who  now  stand  to  them  in  loco  pa* 
rtntnm ;  and  the  latter,  encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
by  tiie  consciousness  that  their  Jabors  are  not  in  vain.  Through 
the  controlling  influence  of  some  one  mind,  rarely  endowed  by 
Heaven,  like  that  of  Fellenberi;,  such  pictures  have,  in  a  few  in- 
stancer,  become  realities.  But  lie  knows  little  about  colleges  who 
is  not  aware,  that  in  respect  to  them,  this  is  all  a  pleasing  dream, 
and  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  best  conducted  institu- 
tions, to  the  promotion  of  a  free,  confiding  intercourse  between  offi- 
cers and  students. 


[For  the  Annal*  of  Edacation.] 
PUNISHMENTS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


In  a  former  article  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  rewards  and 
prizes  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurious  to  the  young. 
As  to  punishments,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  whipping  or  feruling  is  not  necessary  in  a  select 
or  private  school,  such  as  I  have  formerly  described.     Of  that 
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necessity  in  large,  promiscuous  scboob,  I  would  not  pretend  to 
judge ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if  it  be  necessary 
tliere,  the  very  iact  plainly  proves,  that  parents  should  avoid  send- 
ing their  children  to  such  schoob,  who  can  affinxl  to  place  them  in 
small  and  select  ones.*  It  may  be  well  for  a  teacher  to  say  to  bis 
pupils  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  and 
his  principles,  to  whip  them,  like  mere  animals,  without  reason, — 
that  he  wishes  and  hopes  to  have  a  family  of  /ove,— governed  by 
gentle  measures  ;  and  that  any  who  may  choose  to  behave  badly 
enough  to  deserve  whipping,  must  leave  the  school,  lest  he  render 
others  as  turbulent  as  himself.  Make  your  school  as  agreeable  as 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  made,  and  this  threat  will  be  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  much  evil. 

As  there  can  be  no  rules  and  no  advice,  however,  which  are  not 
subject  to  exceptions,  let  us  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  child  is  so 
placed  under  your  care,  that  you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dismiss 
him,  for  any  degree  of  bad  conduct  short  of  absolute  vice. 

I  was  once  induced  to  receive  into  my  school  a  boy  considerably 
older  than  any  I  had  ever  before  taken.  I  found  that  he  had 
attended  large  public  schools,  had  learned  to  think  it  a  fine  thing 
to  outwit  his  teacher,  and  to  play  him  all  the  pranks  in  his  power, 
and  had  never  learned  obedience.  Tliese  things  I  did  not  find  out, 
of  course,  until  it  was  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter.  He  had 
been  received  as  one  of  my  pupils,  and  I  felt  bound,  by  peculiar 
motives,  to  consider  him  for  a  time,  at  least,  as  such.  From  the 
very  first,  I  found  that  mild  means,  such  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  generally,  would  not  do  with  him,  until  he  had  learned  by 
experience^  that  he  must  yield  and  obey  ;  and  that  it  was  incompar* 
ably  easier,  as  well  as  pleasanter,  to  do  so  cheerfully  and  willingly 
than  by  force.  He  began  by  believing  that  he  could  easily  con- 
quer me,  and  have  his  own  way  ;  or  at  least,  that  he  could  weary 
me  by  his  perseverance  in  striving  to  obtain  it.  But  while  I  never 
once  yielded  to  his  violence,  and  uniformly  opposed  force  to  force, 
I  took  care  to  turn  against  him  only  his  own  weapons, — that  is,  to 
let  him  distinctly  see,  that  all  he  suffered  was  the  direct  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  his  own  conduct.  1  never  had  recourse  to 
whipping,  or  any  thing  else  as  punishment.  I  saw  that  the  boy 
was  naturally  affectionate,  very  capable,  and  had  good  sense 
enouirh  to  choose  a  better  course,  wlien  he  should  find  out,  as  he 
infallibly  must,  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  that  he  was  pursuing. 
Kor  was  1  disappointed.     He  became  one  of  my  best  and  most 

*  It  is  in  this  way  that  commnn  schools  have  been  often  ruined.  Let  the  first 
Ktteinpt  be  to  refarm  them ;  and  let  them  not  be  abaniloned,  until  this  is  Toand 
to  he  impracticable.  On  aoine  other  poinU  the  Editor's  views  wiU  be  fouod  in 
a  succeeding  article. 
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interesting  pupils;  and  after  remaining  the  specified  time  under  my- 
care,  (some  three  or  four  months,)  he  was  removed  to  a  school, 
among  boys  of  his  own  age,  or  older,  which  I  thought  would 
probably  be  better  for  him  than  to  continue  with  me.  Not  long 
after,  however,  his  parents  requested,  as  the  greatest  of  favors,  that 
I  would  wave  my  rules  as  to  age,  and  receive  him  again  for  a  few' 
months,  as  ^  he  was  so  much  attached  to  me,  that  I  had  more 
influence  over  him  than  any  one  else.'  And  this  was  the  boy  to 
whom  I  liad  unquestionably  been  more  severe  than  to  any  other 
pupil  I  ever  had.  I  mention  this,  as  an  additional  proof,  thatyia^ 
treatment^  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always  satisfies  a  sensible 
child.  If  I  am  asked  what  was  the  species  of  treatment  I  denominate 
severe,  I  reply,  an  unyielding  will,  few  indulgences,  grave  looks, 
and  serious  tones,  a  marked  difference,  in  all  respects,  between 
my  deportment  toward  him,  and  those  of  his  couipanions  who 
manifested  a  different  temper ; — yet  never,  I  trust,  omitting  to 
change  these  manners,  when  a  corresponding  improvement  in  him 
allowed  it. 

With  regard  to  any  kind  of  punishment — administered  strictly  as 
9uch, — I  neither  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable.  Let  effects,  bad 
or  good,  follow  corresponding  causes ;  but  never  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple, which  may  be  called  correction,  but  which  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  rtvtnge^  and  which  gives  the  child  a  false  principle  of 
action  in  after  life,  and  one,  which  is  not  given  by  God,  to  his 
creatures.  If  a  child  transgress  a  command,  and  is  whipped  after- 
wards for  having  done  so,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  fault 
and  its  punishment,  save  the  arbitrary  one  of  the  parent's,  or 
teacher's  will ; — or,  if  a  child,  for  instance,  disobey  the  express  rules 
of  the  school,  and  does  not  learn  his  lesson,  and  the  teacher,  as  a 
punishment,  keeps  him  after  school,  an  hour,  or  any  specified 
time,  the  penalty  bestowed  is  arbitrary.  But  if  a  child  know 
that  such  a  lesson  must  be  learned — that  if  he  do  not  see  fit  to 
study  it  at  the  time  others  are  occupied,  he  will  of  course  be 
obliged  to  take  time  afterwards,  because  the  lesson  must  be  learned^ 
Then,  if  he  idle  away  the  appointed  hour,  and  is  told  that  he 
cannot  go  home  until  that  time  is  made  up,  and  the  tesson  said, 
be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  is  only  an  effect  followmg  its  cause. 
You  do  not  keep  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  remissness ;  he 
voluntarily  brings  upon  himself  a  penalty  attached  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  his  offence.  Some  may  call  this  too  delicate  a  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  on  such  delicate  distinctions  that  a  child's  moral 
sense,  and  I  will  add,  sensibility  to  affection,  depend  ;  for  if  you 
arbitrarily  bestow  upon  him  suffering  which  you  might  have 
spared  him,  his  sense  of  your  iustioe  may  not  be  lessened,  but 
that  of  your  tenderness  will ;  whereas,  if  he  believes  it  an  infalliblo 
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rasuh  of  his  own  eonducty  «9  much  regretted  by  you  as  himself,  he 
will*  tor  yoor  sake,  if  he  is  amiable,  as  well  as  his  own,  avoid  such 
a  consequence  again.     But  take  care  that  it  be  established,  and 

E roved  by  all  your  practice,  that  these  natural  laws,  are  like  '  the 
iw  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alteretb  not ; '  oihervn$e, 
you  have  no  boiis  to  go  upon. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  what  my  idea  of  the  nature 
of  government  in  a  private  scIkx>1  should  be ;  not  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  say,  that  I  always  acted  up  to  ray  own  principles ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  and  this  alone  concerns  the  reader, — whenever 
I  violated  these  principles,  my  experience,  as  well  as  my  theory, 
warned  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  my  own  suffering,  external  or 
internal,  was  always  proportioned  to  the  deviation. 

Experience. 


ON  ARBITRARY  PUNISHMENTS; 
Wkh  Remarkt  on  the  Vtetca  of  *  Experience.* 

In  one  of  the  series  of  letters,  entitled  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,' 
published  in  our  number  for  August,  1831,  we  presented  the  views 
of  Fellenberg  in  regard  to  punisluiients,  and  stated  that  he  endeav- 
ored, here  as  elsewhere,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Our  Creator  does  not  often  stretch  out  his  hand  vvsibly  in 
punishment,  but  eslablishes  a  certain  order  of  nature,  in  which  the 
punislmient  seems  to  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  manner,  we  remarked,  Fellenberg  endeavors, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  reform  a  pupil,  by  letting  him  suffer  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  fault ; — for  example,  the  bad  opinion, 
or  dislike  of  his  comrades, — the  neglect  or  disapprobation  of  his 
preceptor, — the  public  notice  of  a  fault  as  a  warning  to  others, — 
and  exclusion  from  their  society,  or  expulsion,  if  not  reclaimed,  to 
prevent  contagion.  We  observed  that  *  the  arbitrary  and  violent 
punishments  which  appear  to  have  no  other  source  thou  the  uHl 
of  the  fncuter^  and  too  often,  seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  pasftiotiSy 
in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  produce  serious  injury  to  the  character.' 

We  stated,  however,  tliat  he  still  concedes,  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  corporal  punishment  is  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
necessary.  He  not  only  allows  it  in  the  cases  sup))osed  by  our 
correspondent,  *  Experience,'  and  by  a  teacher  in  a  former  number, 
ibr  those  w1k>  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  or  in  large  schools,  but 
be  also  considers  it,  in  many  cases,  useful  and  important  in  itself ^ 
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{m  manycatti^  as  a  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities,  or  fixed  hab- 
its, as  a  shock  to  the  physical  system  which  aids  in  subduing  tb« 
irritated  nerves,  and  as  an  important  means  of  associating  pain  and 
sufFering  with  acts  of  violence,  so  tliat  the  first  impulse  of  passion 
shall  be  checked,  by  a  corresponding  impulse  of  shrinking  from  fMun. 

In  these  remarks,  we  think  the  true  theory  of  punishment  is 
comprised ;  and  we  have  seen,  and  we  may  add,  have  felt,  the 
utility  of  tliose  punishments,  administered  as  punishments,  which 
*  Experience '  condemns. 

He  errs,  in  our  opinion,  in  carrying  a  t^^ood  principle  to  one  of 
the  *  extremes '  wliich  he  deprecates.  We  should  never  inflict 
positive  suftering  as  if  it  were  in  payment  for  an  offence ;  but  the 
great  object  is,  after  all,  to  correct  the  fault ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done  otherwise.  Divine  example  as  well  as  human  experience,  will 
justify  the  infliction  of  suffering. 

The  word  *  arbitrary,'  we  think,  deceives  our  correspondent, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  occasion  for  exposing  a  common  error  on 
this  subject.  In  our  republican  country,  this  term  is  so  associated 
with  despotism,  that  we  cannot  hear  it  w  ith  patience,  or  conceive 
that  anything  is  good,  which  is  done  to  one  man,  by  the  will  of 
another.  And  yet,  nothing  is  more  arbitrary,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  pupil  can  discern,  than  that  very  course  of '  schooling,'  (to  use 
the  only  tenn  which  will  embrace  all  that  we  mean,)  of  whose 
punishments  we  speak. 

An  active  little  fellow,  who  has  been  taught  and  encouraged  to 
laugh,  and  prattle,  and  play,  and  nm  about,  and  who  has  been 
allowed  to  make  this  the  business  of  liis  life,  is  brought  into  a 
room  where  he  has  not  a  single  friend, — placed  upon  a  bench,  too 
often  suspended,  without  any  support  to  his  back,  between  heaven 
and  earth,— confined  to  the  same  spot  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
together, ^-compelled  to  sit  in  silence,  and  pore  over  characters 
whose  names  are  as  mysterious  as  those  of  Chinese  dignitaries  are 
to  us,  from  which  he  cannot  receive  any  more  pleasure,  and  knows 
not  how^  he  can  derive  any  more  profit.  Now  we  ask,  how  can  a 
little  being,  thus  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  without 
any  necessity  wliich  he  can  discover,  and  subjected  to  a  confine- 
ment for  which  he  can  see  no  good  reason,  be  made  to  submit  to  a 
{punishment,  for  resisting  the  *  regulations,'  or  the  confinement  im- 
posed for  neglect,  merely  by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  arbitrari- 
ness or  authority,  and  appealing  to  his  reason  ?  It  is  idle  to 
think  of  it.  His  first  entrance  on  this  course  is  the  result  of  his 
parents'  will,  which  assumes  the  direction  of  his  life  for  his  own 
good.  To  attempt  to  convince  bim  of  this,  while  yet  a  child,  is  to 
demand  of  him,  not  merely  reason,  but  experience,  both  of  which 
are  yet  immature ;  and  to  neglect  the  order  of  nature  vbicb  c«lb 
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apon  him  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  his  goar^ 
dians,  because  be  is  not  competent  to  direct  himself.  No  penalty 
which  follows  the  neglect  of  a  task,  can  be  submitted  to  as  a  matter 
of  reason,  until  the  offender  understands  the  reason  of  the  task ; 
and  this,  our  young  patients  at  school  are  as  little  capable  of  doings 
as  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  are  of  comprehending  the  grounds  of 
their  physician's  practice.  Indeed,  we  often  hear  the  repl)v  if  the 
child  dare  to  reply  when  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay  after  school 
to  learn  a  lesson,  for  example  in  grammar  or  latin,  *  What  use  is 
there  in  my  learning  latin  and  grammar  ?  *  and  his  little  brain  is 
quite  as  much  puzzled,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and  liberty  as  much 
offended,  by  this  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  hated,  useless  study,  as 
by  the  whipping  which  sometimes  accompanies  it. 

Tlie  truth  is,  ignorance  and  inexperience,  whether  they  be  in  the 
child  under  the  government  of  its  teacher,  or  the  creature  under 
the  direction  of  his  Creator,  must  yield  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  another's  wisdom,  and  another's  wilt.  In  both  cases,  it  must  be 
confidence^  or  faith  and  love,  which  submits,  and  not  reason  ;  and  if 
the  chiM  is  never  taught  to  yield  to  the  will  (or  arbitrary  direction, 
as  our  correspondent  would  term  rt,)  of  another,  how  can  he  be 
prepared  to  say  *  Thi/  will  be  done  /'  when  the  hand  of  ProiT- 
dence  disappoints  his  best  plans,  and  deprives  him  of  his  most 
Taluable  possessions,  without  any  reason  which  his  limited  i)owers 
can  discern.  It  is  false  phiIos*ophy  to  leave  roicuhivated  this  spirit 
of  filial  confidence,  which  has  its  bloom  in  child liood,  and  which 
forms  the  most  delightful  trait  of  the  man  and  the  christian,  in  order 
to  call  forth  prematurely  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  teach  the 
doctrine,  that  we  must  regard  nothing  as  just,  of  which  we  do  not 
understand  the  reason. 

We  have  never  seen  an  individual  more  strenuous  than  Fellen- 
berg,  for  rendering  punishments,  as  much  as  possible,  the  natural 
consequences  of  faults,  or  who  carried  out  this  principle  more  folly 
or  more  skilfully  into  practice.  And  yet,  after  thirty  years^  expe- 
rience and  observation,  of  a  mind  thus  devoted  to  the  subject,  we 
never  found  any  one  more  decided  than  this  eminent  man,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  using  cor|X)ral  punishment  in  the  cases  we  have 
mentioned,  or  more  anxious  to  cultivate  that  implicit  confidence, 
which  submits  to  the  will  of  the  educator  without  demanding  his 
reasons.  This  is  indeed  the  great  charm  of  childhood  ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  that  to  whfch  the  Saviour  chiefly  alludes,  when  he 
requires  us  to  *  become  as  little  children.* 

This  childlike  trust  in  the  parent  or  guardian  soon  establishes  a 
connection  as  firm,  and  ^s  rational  between  the  fault  and  the  pun- 
ishment, as  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  men  between  burning  and 
pein,  or  excess  in  food  and  disease ;  for  we  regard  these  ^3  ^  natund 
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consequences,'  cJiiefly  or  solely  because  they  are  the  uniform  results j 
and  not  because  we  perceive  any  reason  why  fire,  or  excess  of  food 
should  produce  suffering.  Still,  even  in  regard  to  '  natural  conse- 
quences,' we  have  often  heard  a  half  complaint,  that  the  human 
organs  of  digestion  had  not  been  made  like  those  of  an  ostrich  ;  and 
tlie  epicure  murmui-s  at  the  feeble  capacity  of  his  stomach,  and  tlie 
gradual  decay  of  his  abused  aj)petite. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  cannot  mean  that  the  infliction 
of  a  punishment  annexed  to  a  law,  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  the  law  itself,  *  is  nearly  allied  to  revenge,'  because 
tliis  would  strike  at  the  justice  of  all  laws,  human  and  Divine. 
And  ue  beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  he  himself  is  obliged, 
as  a  teacher,  to  make  arbitrary  requisitions,  not  only  in  the  lessons, 
and  classes,  and  rules  of  his  school,  but  in  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments also.  A  medal,  surely,  is  not  a  '  natural  consequence '  of 
merit ;  and  we  cannot  discern  how  being  placed  in  a  particular 
seat  by  a  teacher,  could  be  regarded  as  the  ^  natural  conse- 
quence '  of  opposite  courses  of  conduct,  ])y  young  minds.  The 
essence  of  reward,  after  all,  consists  in  the  pleasure  given — the 
essence  of  punishment,  in  the  pain  inllicted,  or  the  suffering  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  matters  little  to  the  criminal,  whether  his  torture  be 
caused  by  drops  of  water,  descending  gently  but  incessantly  until 
his  brain  is  maddened,  or  by  the  severe  blows  of  the  whip.  Its 
justice  and  its  kindness  will  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  pain, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  not  by  the  particular 
mode  of  infliction. 

The  circumstance  which  shocks  those  who  object  to  corporal 
punishment  is,  that  it  involves  bodily  'pain.  And  is  bodily  pain, 
then,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  pains  ?  Cannot  the  heart  feel  a 
blow  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  as  keenly  too?  Is  the  burning  blush 
of  shame  upon  the  cheek  produced  by  a  seat  of  disgrace,  more  easy 
to  bear  than  the  smarting  of  the  fenile  on  the  hand  ?  Let  those 
who  regard  it  as  cruelty,  tell  us,  whether  they  would  not  have  suA 
fered  less  with  ten  blows,  than  they  have  suffered  from  a  single 
frown  of  displeasure,  or  a  glance  of  rebuke,  from  some  loved, 
respected  guardian.  To  any  one  who  has  sensibility,  the  lashes  oif 
the  tongue  are  incomparably  more  painful  than  any  which  the  whip 
can  inflict.  If  we  may  rely  on  our  own  experience,  the  cold, 
averted  look  of  an  offended  teacher  does  much  more  to  excite 
excruciating  pain,  to  paralyze  and  check  the  movements  of  the 
childish  affections,  and  to  inspire  doubts  of  the  teacher's  love,  than 
severe  punishment,  inflicted  with  evident  reluctance  and  sorrow, 
and  followed  by  the  usual  course  of  patient,  kind  attention. 
We  have  never  found  any  punishment  more  effectual  in  securing 
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the  feve,  as  welT  as  respect,  of  a  pupil,  than  hodily  pain  justly  and 
kindly  inflicted ;  and  have  learned  the  truth  of  our  correspondent's 
remarks,  '  that  ju$t  freafmenty  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always 
satisfies  a  sensible  chHId/ 

And  what  is  there  so  degrading  as  bodily  pain^  when  properly 
viewed  ?  Our  Creator  inflicts  it  every  day  tor  our  ofiertces  against 
the  laws  of  nature, — ^w  hether  we  put  our  fingers  too  near  to  the 
flame,-— or  whether  we  attempt  to  use  to  excess  the  blessings  he 
bestows.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  sends  pain  to  correct 
transgression.  The  best  of  men  acknowledge,  like  David,  that 
in  their  own  case,  the  discipline  of  thoaglit  and  feeling  which  it 
involves  has  been  the  means  of  moral  hnprovement, — nay,  of 
intellectual  advancement ;  and  many  can  repeat  w  ith  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  beautiful  line, — ^  For  all  I  thank  thee ;  but  most  foF 
the  severe !  * 


MANUAL  LABOR  COLLEGES. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  ta 
introduce  into  some  of  our  co]le;:es,  manual  labor  in  connection  with 
4<tudy,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  diininisiiing  the  expenses,  but  to 
secure  our  students,  if  possible,  frotn  the  debilitating  effects  of  a 
sedentary  life.  In  the  *  Episcopal  Recorder,'  of  Philadelphia,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic,  in  reference  to  Bristol 
Colh,'ge. 

*  If  it  be  important  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation, and  to  a  prompt  and  efficient  comujand  of  its  powers — 
if  it  be  important  to  enrich  it  with  the  treasures  of  human  and 
divine  science-^to  familiarize  it  with  the  paths  of  enlarged  thought, 
cultivated  feeling,  refined  taste,  pure  and  exalted  motive,  and  a 
fearless  and  self-denying  Christian  enterprise,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  almost  paramount  importance  of  having  regard,  in  the 
whole  course  of  educatk>n,  to  the  sound  and  vigorous  health  of  the 
body.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  utterly  to  decry  the  old  and  time-honored 
systems  of  education,  because  the  trite  motto,  ^' saua  mens  in 
corpore sano^^^  has  not  been  more  distinctly  recognized  by  them? 
Are  we  to  disregard  those  profound  principles  of  liberal  education 
which  have  been  tried,  and  have  not  been  found  wanting — ^because 
Ibey  have  not  generally,  in  tlie  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country,  been  acted  upon  b  connection  with  systematic  corporeal 
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feginien  ?  No.  But  it  may  be  our  duty  in  establishing  and  en« 
dowing  a  new  InstittUion,  to  incorporate,  as  a  radical  principle, 
diffusing  its  healtbAii  influence  through  every  department,  what 
may  have  been  too  long  overlooked,  or  from  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  still  rejected  in  others.  It  may  be,  and  most  un*- 
(questionably  it  is,  our  duty,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion which  will,  we  hope,  send  forth  well  trained  and  strong  men 
to  fill  the  great  tnists  of  religion  and  science  and  legislation,  for 
generations  to  come — ^to  see  that  provision  be  made  while  the  ele- 
ments are  under  our  hand,  for  sound  health  of  body,  active  indus- 
try, endurance  of  fatigue,  and  firm  Christian  manliness  of  character. 
We  may  be  pardoned,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  church,  for 
being  unambitious  of  seeing  among  our  alumni  any  of  those  speci- 
mens of  "  dibtted  manhood,"  who  associate  the  idea  of  vulgarity 
and  meanness  with  all  manual  labor.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  may  speak  at  large  on  this  subject ;  the  time  has  come  when 
sedentary  invalids  of  all  professions  arc  rising  up  by  hundreds — ^nay, 
by  thousands, — and  demanding  in  a  voice  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
beard,  and  which  must  be  obeyed,  that  systematic  and  regular 
manual  labor  be  incorporated  in  the  very  frame  work  of  our  new 
institutions.  Nay,  a  voice  stil!  more  solemn  comes  up  from  the 
premature  graves  of  genius  and  enidition,  and  eminent  professional 
usefulness,  entreating  us  to  lay  aside  prejudices — to  look  at  facts — 
to  inquire  gravely  and  earnestly  what  can  be  doue  to  save  our 
most  pronjising  young  men  from  those  College  diseases  which  so 
oAen  utterly  blight  their  prospects  of  usefulness. 

The  following  views  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Bristol  College, 
express  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Corporation. 

"  In  regard  to  manual  labor,  or  exercise  in  the  college  shops, 
gardens,  and  farm,  as  an  important,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
thorough  and  truly  liberal  and  valuable  education,  the  sentiment  of 
Plato  is  adopted  as  fundamental :  that  it  ^  ought  to  be  everywhere 
maintained,  that  a  good  education  imparts  to  the  mind  and  body 
all  the  power,  all  the  beauty,  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable.' 

The  Physk^al  Department  of  Education  in  this  Institution  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  attention  and  supervision  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty,  with  the  Intellectual*— with  this 
difference,  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  shall  be  considered  as 
subserving  and  promoting  those  of  the  latter — while  both  are  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  a  good  education  ;  and  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  this  Institution,  not  to  be  dispensed  with." ' 

The  College  of  South  Hanover,  in  Indiana,  has  also  been  or- 
ganised oo  the   plan  of  manual  labor.     This  institution,  whk^b 
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commenced  in  a  log  cabin,  now  has  a  spacious  edifice,  (SRed  mib 
two  hundred  students  under  the  care  of  six  instructors,  whose 
health  has  been  almost  uninterrupted^  while  disease  has  visited 
neighboring  places  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  The  trustees 
state,  that  they  have  a  mechanical  establishment  which  will  give 
employment  to  fifty  or  sixty  students,  two  hours  in  the  day  ;  that 
industrious  young  men  may  earn  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
session,  without  any  interruption  to  their  studies ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  any  trade,  more  than  this.  From  boys  under 
fifteen,  and  especially  those  bred  in  indolence,  they  promise  little. 
Such,  we  think,  ought  not  to  leave  the  paternal  roof;  for  to  those 
bred  in  indolence,  a  college  life  is  ruinous.  Board  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  per  week. 

Dr.  BIythe,  the  President  of  this  college,  has  published  some 
interesting  numbers  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Standard,'  of  S.  Hano- 
ver. He  urges,  among  other  considerations,  that  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  bringing  forward  unworthy  men,  by 
the  offer  of  complete  support  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  from 
charitable  funds;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  important  to  bring 
a  good  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  whatever  profession  they 
intend  to  pursue,  that  talents  may  never  remain  buried  in  poverty. 
Such  schools  too,  he  adds,  ^  give  birth  to  enterprize— create  or 
perpetuate  habits  of  industry  and  economy — generate  and  keep 
alive  a  feeling  of  self-support  and  independence — preserve  health 
and  awaken  genius.'  Indeed,  where  the  student  is  compelled  to 
provide  in  part  for  his  own  support,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  profitable  employment  which 
shall  thus  counteract  the  effects  of  study,  and  invigorate  the  consti- 
tution, instead  of  adding  to  his  danger,  by  compulsory  and  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  toil.  No  public  extravagance  can  be  greater, 
than  to  allow  a  young  man  who  is  capable  of  eminent  usefulness 
in  church  or  state,  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life,  and  wither  the 
mind  in  its  bloom,  by  combining  the  toils  of  a  student  with  the 
labor  of  a  teacher  or  a  writer — to  call  upon  him  in  short  to  do  the 
duty  of  two  men.  It  is  extravagance,  because  it  is  wasting  the 
most  valuable  part  of  ouvsnaiiofial  capital — the  talents  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  and  it  is  doubly  so,  if  this  is  combined  with  an  madequate 
supply  of  benevolent  aid. 
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PLAN  FOR  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AND  SEMINARY. 

BT     A     IfATITE    OF     KDROPE. 

[Id  our  last  number,  we  gave  the  remarks  of  a  natiye  of  Europe  on  the  defects 
of  our  fichool«i.  We  now  publish  his  plan  for  a  preparatory  model  school,  and  a 
•eminary  designed  to  prepare  competent  teachers  for  our  common  schools,  end 
at  the  same  time  for  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  other  occupations. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  many  of  his  views  are  actually  adopted  in  our 
best  private  schooh,  and  they  will  remark  their  coincidence,  in  some  points, 
with  those  of  Fellenherg.  We  need  not  say,  that  tbey  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
UDknowu  in  our  public  schools.] 

In  a  former  article  I  proposed  as  one  remedy  (or  the  existing 
defects  of  American  schools,  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory 
school,  and  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  which  I  should  advise  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

In  the^r*^  or  lowest  class,  the  elements  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, spelling,  reading,  arithmetic  and  penn)anship.  I  would 
recommend  the  introduction  of  a  good  English  book,  which  treats 
of  the  present  times,  and  of  real  life,  and  will  be  interesting  to  boys 
from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  suitable  for  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  intellect,  and  not  of  fables,  fictitious,  or  ancient  history. 
The  style  of  the  book  must  not  be  formed  of  dry  sentences,  but  full 
of  little  anecdotes,  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  manner ;  and 
engravings  or  good  wood  cuts  may  be  added. 

With  the  5cca/irf  class  begins  the  separation  of  the  Classical  from 
the  English  course.  Both  should  nevertheless,  be  united  in  the 
following  studies.  The  English  grammar  compared  with  a  higher 
English  reading  book,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  and  sound  knowledge 
of  the  syntax ;  composing  English  letters  to  friends  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  and  the  history  and  geography  of  the  United 
States.  The  study  of  history  and  geography  should  begin  with  the 
place  where  the  school  is  situated,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next, 
noting  everywhere  the  distance,  direction,  local  characteristics,  pro- 
ductions, manufactures,  he,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have  points 
of  comparison,  and  clear  ideas,  at  first  of  the  place  of  the  school, 
and  so,  by  degrees,  of  more  distant  objects.  Nothing  must  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  everything  by  looking  on  the  map,  and  ob- 
serving the  four  cardinal  points;  and  if  the  map  should  not  indicate 
the  name  of  the  place,  let  it  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  sand 
with  a  stick,  or  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil.  I  regret  that  none  of  our 
numerous  geographies  for  schools  follow  such  a  course. 
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For  the  classical  scholars,  the  study  of  the  Latin  graramar,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos.  For  the  English^  that  of  the  French,  which,  if 
learned  younc;,  will  be  so  much  the  better  understood. 

In  the  third  class,  for  both  courses,  English  letters,  and  composi- 
tion of  a  hii^her  degree,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  and 
written  entirely  by  himself;  easy  declamations  well  committed, 
and  recited  weekly  before  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  some 
friends ;  a  cursory  recapitulation  of  arithmetic ;  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  in  Geometry ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  of  the  State ;  the  election  and  functions  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  Congress,  &c. ;  the  history 
and  (ieography  of  both  Americas  ;  the  physical  history  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  principles  of  Natural  History,  too  much  neglected  in  our 
schools. 

Natural  History  should  begin  with  the  animals  which  surroimd 
us;  and  not  only  show  their  great  utility,  but  represent  to  our 
youth,  so  generally  inclined  to  every  kind  of  mischief,  the  cruelty 
of  tormenting  their  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals.  The 
teacher  must  also  make  them  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  plants 
which  surround  them,  point  out  their  uses,  and  particularly  indi- 
cate the  different  kinds  of  plants  which  are  useful  in  different  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  are  poisonous  and  dangerous,  even  when 
they  are  smelled.  How  careless  are  we  in  general  on  this  subject, 
and  how  many  accidents  have  happened  for  want  of  this  simple  and 
easy  branch  of  knowledge. 

To  these  studies  add,  for  the  Classical  course,  Latin  continued, 
and  Greek  begun  ;  for  the  English  course,  French  continued, 
and  (German  or  Spanish  begun. 

In  the  fourth  or  highest  class,  for  both  courses,  English  exer- 
cises on  a  given  theme,  the  original  compositions  of  the  scholar; 
the  reading  of  some  good  English  poet  to  form  the  taste ;  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  rest  of  our  earth  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  globes,  and  the  planetary  system  ;  in 
Geometry,  the  second  and  third  books  of  Euclid  ;  further  explana- 
tions of  Natural  History,  and  particularly  of  the  wonderful  con« 
struction  of  the  human  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

I  have  observed  with  great  regret,  the  total  neglect  of  this  last 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  generally  much 
better  acquainted  with  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  with  the  tenses  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  with 
ourselves ; — how  we  move,  speak,  &c., — and  how  we  can  preserve 
our  health.  This  course  alone,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  be 
piade  highly  attractive  and  useful  for  the  remainder  of  our  (if^. 
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In  this  fourth  year  will  he  given  t  cursory  recapitulation  of  the 
English  course,  or  of  ail  the  branches  learned  in  the  three  former 
years.  In  the  Clatsieal  course,  a  recapitulation  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  due  preparation  to  enter  the  college  or  seminary. 
The  studv  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Gennan  should  be  attended  to 
during  this  last  year. 

For  the  English  course,  French  letters,  exercises,  and  public 
declamations.     The  Spanish  or  German  continued. 

As  no  one  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  so  no  one  can  be 
dbmissed  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  without  pre- 
viously having  submitted  himself  to  the  above  mentioned  private 
examination,  and  received  from  the  faculty,  a  certificate  of  his  com- 

Etency,  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
ard  of  examiners. 

A  Jijih  year  is  partly  devoted  to  those  who  are  deficient  in  their 
studies,  and  partly  to  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
different  branches  in  which  they  have  made  good  improvement. 
Extra  teachers  must  be  provided,  able  to  give  them  the  required 
perfection ;  because  the  regular  course  of  studies  for  the  four  years, 
must  be  by  no  means  interrupted. 

With  the  school,  a  spacious  yard,  or  piece  of  ground  should  be 
connected,  devoted  to  the  plays  and  recreations  of  the  pupils, 
each  of  whom,  if  possible,  should  have  his  spot  of  ground  or  garden 
to  cultivate  ;  and  for  greater  encouragement,  the  mistress  of  the 
school  might  buy  from  the  pupils,  if  they  choose,  all  the  produce 
of  their  gnrdens,  at  the  market  price.  No  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowed.  It  dei^rades,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  morality 
of  a  boy.*  To  excite  feelings  of  a  different  kind,  a  daily  journal  may 
be  kept  by  the  principal.  Let  those  who  study  and  conduct  well 
be  marked  4 — those  less  approved,  3,  or  3 ;  and  1  should  be 
marked  for  the  worst.  The  numbers  of  each  boy  through  the 
wliole  week  should  be  recapitulated  every  Saturday,  and  three 
Dumber  ones,  deprive  them  of  recreation. 

A  select  juvenile  library,  the  necessary  apparatus,  such  as 
globes,  maps,  &c.  should  be  annexed  to  the  institution.  Frequent 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  neigliboring  work  shops,  manufac- 
tories, farms,  &£C.  should  be  made,  and  proper  explanations  given. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  children  should  be  paternal ;  nothing,  in 
short,  should  be  omitted  to  make  them  good  practical  citizens, 
sound  in  l)ody  and  sound  in  mind. 

This  plan  differs  from  others ; 

1 .  By  the  progressive  strict  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
each  class. 

*  For  the  Editor's  yiewf ,  lee  p.  110. 
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For  the  classical  scholars,  the  study  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos.  For  the  English,  that  of  the  French,  which,  if 
learned  younor,  will  be  so  much  the  better  understood. 

In  the  third  vlassy  for  both  courses,  English  letters,  and  composi- 
tion of  a  higher  degree,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  and 
written  entirely  by  himself;  easy  declamations  well  committed, 
and  recited  weekly  before  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  some 
friends ;  a  cursory  recapitulation  of  arithmetic ;  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  in  Geometry ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  of  the  State ;  the  election  and  functions  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  Congress,  &c. ;  the  history 
and  Geography  of  both  Americas  ;  the  pliysical  history  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  principles  of  Natural  History,  too  much  neglected  in  our 
schools. 

Natural  History  should  begin  with  the  animals  which  surround 
us ;  and  not  only  show  their  great  utility,  but  represent  to  our 
youth,  so  generally  inclined  to  every  kind  of  mischief,  the  cruelty 
of  tormenting  their  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals.  The 
teacher  must  also  make  them  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  plants 
which  surround  them,  point  out  their  uses,  and  particularly  indi- 
cate the  different  kinds  of  plants  which  are  useful  in  different  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  are  poisonous  and  dangerous,  even  when 
they  are  smelled.  How  careless  are  we  in  general  on  this  subject, 
and  how  many  accidents  have  happened  for  want  of  this  simple  and 
easy  branch  of  knowledge. 

To  these  studies  add,  for  the  Classical  coMrse,  Latin  continued, 
and  Greek  begun  ;  for  the  English  course,  French  continued, 
and  (lennan  or  Spanish  begun. 

In  the  fourth  or  highest  class,  for  both  courses,  English  exer- 
cises on  a  given  theme,  the  original  compositions  of  the  scholar; 
the  reading  of  some  good  English  poet  to  form  the  taste;  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  rest  of  our  earth  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  globes,  and  the  planetary  system  ;  in 
Geometry,  the  second  and  third  books  of  Euclid  ;  further  explana- 
tions of  Natural  History,  and  particularly  of  the  wonderful  con- 
struction of  the  human  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

I  have  observed  with  great  regret,  the  total  neglect  of  this  last 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  generally  much 
better  acquainted  with  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  with  the  tenses  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  with 
ourselves ; — how  we  move,  speak,  &c., — and  how  we  can  preserve 
our  health.  This  course  alone,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  bQ 
piade  highly  attractive  and  i\s(^ful  for  the  remainder  of  our  lif^. 
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In  this  fourth  year  will  be  given  a  cursory  recapitulation  of  the 
English  course,  or  of  all  the  branches  learned  in  the  three  former 
years.  In  the  Classical  course,  a  recapitulation  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  due  preparation  to  enter  the  college  or  seminary. 
The  study  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Gennan  should  be  attended  to 
during  this  last  year. 

For  the  English  course,  French  letters,  exercises,  and  public 
declamations.     The  Spanish  or  German  continued. 

As  no  one  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  so  no  one  can  be 
dismissed  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  without  pre- 
viously having  submitted  himself  to  the  above  mentioned  private 
examination,  and  received  from  the  faculty,  a  certificate  of  his  com- 
petency, signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
board  of  examiners. 

AJifth  year  is  partly  devoted  to  those  who  are  deficient  in  their 
studies,  and  partly  to  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
different  branches  in  which  they  have  made  good  improvement. 
Extra  teachers  must  be  j)rovided,  able  to  j^ive  them  the  required 
perfection  ;  because  the  regular  course  of  studies  for  the  four  years, 
must  be  by  no  means  interrupted. 

With  the  5K;hool,  a  spacious  yard,  or  piece  of  ground  should  be 
connected,  devoted  to  the  plays  and  recreations  of  the  pupils, 
each  of  whom,  if  possible,  should  have  his  spot  of  ground  or  garden 
to  cultivate  ;  and  for  greater  encouragement,  the  mistress  of  the 
school  might  buy  from  the  pupils,  if  they  choose,  all  the  produce 
of  their  gnrdens,  at  the  market  price.  No  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowed.  It  deii;rades,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  morality 
of  a  boy.*  To  excite  feelings  of  a  different  kind,  a  daily  journal  may 
be  kept  by  the  principal.  Let  those  who  study  and  conduct  well 
be  marked  4 — those  less  approved,  3,  or  2  ;  and  1  should  be 
marked  for  the  worst.  The  numbers  of  each  hoy  through  the 
whole  week  should  be  recapitulated  every  Saturday,  and  three 
number  ones,  deprive  them  of  recreation. 

A  select  juvenile  library,  the  necessary  apparatus,  such  as 
globes,  maps,  &c.  should  be  aimexed  to  the  institution.  Frequent 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  neighboring  work  shops,  manufac- 
tories, fanns,  fee.  should  be  made,  and  proper  explanations  given. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  children  should  be  paternal  ;  nothing,  in 
short,  should  be  omitted  to  make  them  good  practical  citizens, 
sound  in  l)ody  and  sound  in  mind. 

This  plan  differs  from  otliers ; 

1 .  By  the  progressive  strict  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
each  class. 

*  For  the  Editor's  Tiews,  lee  p.  110. 
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fi.  By  establishing,  as  a  primary  objecti  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  maternal  language. 

3.  By  embracing  but  a  limited,  and  I  may  add,  the  most  useful 
part  of  human  knowledge,  for  the  majority  of  our  youth,  instead 
of  hurrying  them  through  all  the  innumerable  branches  of  study, 
vnth  which  the  greater  part  of  our  school  prospectuses  are  over- 
charged. 

4.  By  leaving  very  little  to  memory.  Memory  is  like  a  feather 
upon  the  open  hand ;  the  first  wind  blows  it  away.  But  to  exert 
memory  in  applying  it  to  objects  lying  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of 
our  youths,  as  proposed  here,  b  very  useful,  and  even  necessary. 

5.  By  accustoming  the  pupils  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
to  compose  letters  and  exercises  both  in  English  and  French,  they 
learn  early  to  think^  and  to  observe  a  certain  order  m  their  ideas. 
This  course,  by  degrees,  will  enable  them  to  write  well,  and  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  correctly  and  briefly — an  acqubition 
too  generally  neglected  in  our  schools. 

6.  By  establbhing  a  semi-annual  piivate  examination  of  each 
scholar,  every  pupil  b  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  as  his  promotion 
depends  much  upon  his  good  behavior,  hb  morality  must  also 
necessarily  be  encouraged.  Thus  a  fair  cliance  is  given  to  appli- 
cation and  talents,  for  abridging  the  time  of  the  prescribed  course. 
Parents  may  also  leani  tlie  preference  given,  aud  the  decided  in- 
clination of  their  sons  in  favor  of  one  or  more  of  the  branches  pur- 
sued. Tl)us  tliey  may  be  enabled  to  give  their  children  further 
opportunity  of  perfection  in  any  particular  branch,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  making  tliem  highly  dbtingublied  statesmen,  schol- 
ars, mechanics,  &c. 

By  following  such  a  ])lan,  and  developing,  fostering,  and  exciting 
the  yet  slumbering  talents  of  a  youth  in  one  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  America  may,  and  necessarily  mmty  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  raise  men  of  eminence  in  these  respective  branches. 
Let,  for  example,  a  man  of  an  independent  fortune  lay  aside  every 
desire  of  inmiediate  gain  from  his  son,  allow  him,  if  able  and  indus- 
trious, to  choose  for  himself  one  brand)  among  the  many  which  he 
likes  best,  let  him  have  all  the  necessary  assistance  to  pursue,  and 
perfect  this  his  favorite  study,  without  being  cx)n)pelled  to  pursue 
too  many  at  once  in  order  to  provide  for  his  living,  and  we  shall 
^n  see  this  young  man  distinguishing  himself  in  this  department, 
because  he  has  had  the  necessary  time  and  opportunity  to  attain 
llib  perfection.*     Suppose  now  there   were  one  or  two   dbiu- 

• 

*  There  are  youth  mho«p  nntural  character,  or  early  hahitfl.  woald  render  it  not 
only  iMelcra  bul  iin.-taie  ioiri(liil::e  th«*m  in  piirHuiii}:  ihcir  own  course  ;  and  with 
our  pre:*ent  modes  of  ciucation  we  n.ay  ndil,  there  are  lew  who  are  capable  of 
judging  concerning  thai  poitionof  Uie  field  of  knowledge  which  lies  beyoml 
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terested  fathers  who  would  act  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 

!>les  in  every  village,  town,  or  county,  and  who  are  inclined  to 
bllow  this  well  meant  advice,  and  how  soon  might  we  not  see 
many  young  men  of  profound  talents,  and  eminent  scholarship 
rising  above  tlie  ordinary  sphere  of  distinguished  men.  The  State 
of  New  York  alone  could  fumisli  us  hundreds  1  But  reform  is  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  this  ;  for  I  must  confess  candidly,  that  '  by 
our  present  superficial  and  too  complicated  studies  in  schools  and 
colleges,  by  the  too  close  calculation  of  many  wealthy  fathers,  who 
wish  that  their  sons,  once  out  of  the  senior  class,  with  their  diploma 
as  A.  B.  in  their  pocket,  may  wander  through  the  world,  and  gain 
their  living  by  their  own  exertions,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
form  any  scholar,  any  sound  and  eminent  man,  except  in  those  few 
cases  wiiere  nature  has  done  more  than  our  instruction.' 

Well  convinced  of  the  useful  consequences  of  an  education 
grounded  upon  tliese  simple  principles,  I  propose,  after  such  a 
school  b  founded,  to  establish  a  seminary  or  a  college,  with  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  This  college  should  not  only  be 
adapted  for  teachers,  but  for  students  wishing  to  devote  themselves 
to  other  employments.  Such  an  institution  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  plan  proposed  ;  for  if  a  youth,  having  begun  to  study  in 
the  preparatory  school  should  enter  in  any  of  the  existing  colleges, 
where  the  studies  differ  from  those  which  have  been  proposed,  he 
would  soon  forget  what  he  had  learned,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
usual  routine  of  hurried,  overcliarged  studies,  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  hi<Ther  seminaries.  In  this  way,  we  should  entirely 
lose  for  him  and  for  ourselves,  the  expected  benefits  of  a  sound  and 
radical  education,  for  want  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  our  gradu- 
ated citizens,  once  in  olfice  or  business,  feel  every  day  their  de- 
ficiencies and  the  necessity  of  studying  anew. 

These  institutions  should  never  be  divided  and  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  separate  superintendents,  as  both  necessarily  form  but  ime 

Uiem.  To  such,  leisure  and  liberty  are  often  ruinous.  But  there  are  cases, 
where  the  wnnt  of  aid  has  checked  forever  the  progress  oF  a  mind  capable  of 
hi|;h  attainments;  nnd  there  are  many,  where  the  9trut!^1e  to  provide  for  a  sup- 
port, while  the  mind  U  presMng  on  in  the  career  of  improvement,  has  destroyed 
nealth  and  life.  May  not  the  almoners  of  our  public  charities  sometimes  use 
false  economy  in  this  way,  and  mieht  not  some  parent«  derive  valuable  bin's  from 
the  dyine:  remark^  of  the  bite  Coleridge  ?  In  his  will  he  regrets  his  inability  to 
make  such  provi!«iun  for  bis  oon  *  a«  might  set  his  feelings  at  ease,  and  bis  mind 
at  liberty  from  the  depressing  anxieties  of  todav,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  iliveriing  the  talents  with  which  it  hath  pleaspd  God  to  entrust  him,  to 
aubject^  of  temporary  interest;*,  knowini;  that  it  is  with  him,  as  it  ever  has  beeo 
with  mynclf,  that  his  powers,  ani  the  ability  and  disposition  to  exert  them,  are 
(greatest  when  the  motives  from  without  are  least,  or  of  least  urgency  ;  *  and  we 
night  add  of  others,  that  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  anxie- 
ties.— Editor. 
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body  and  one  mind.  The  buildings,  the  discipline,  and  economical 
concerns  of  the  school,  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  seminary 
or  college ;  but  one  mind  alone  must  direct  the  method,  the  hours 
of  recitation,  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  studies,  k^.  in  both  insti- 
tutions, if  we  intend  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result.  Both  institu- 
tions, (whose  courses  should  last  generally  ten,  and  at  the  least  eight 
years,)  may  thus  furnish  a  complete  scholastic  education.  Each  of 
them,  after  the  fourth  year  of  their  establishment,  will  begin  to 
give  us  the  benefits  of  our  labor.  The  preparatory  school  will  fill 
the  college  with  students,  taught  in  accordance  with  the  course 
adopted  in  thb  school ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  senior  class  will 
give  us  good  and  able  teachers,  who  could  be  sent  successively  to 
Uie  different  counties  of  the  State  to  establish  new  scliools  alter  tlie 
model  of  our  preparatory  school,  and  thus  fill  the  college  with  an 
increased  number  of  students  taught  in  accordance  with  the  course 
adopted  in  the  preparatory  school. 

In  following  this  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  number  of  good  teacliers  must  necessarily  increase 
with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  following  years,  and  consequently  multiply 
at  a  greater  rate,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars.  Tiius  we 
shall  obtain  a  great  many  good  teachers,  uniting  theory  to  practice, 
and  fully  able  to  take  charge  of  the  common  or  district  schools. 

The  preparatory  school  and  the  college  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  schools ;  the  two  former  must  be  first  established 
as  the  necessary  nursery  for  the  formation  otgood  teachers,  and  a 
sound  system,  before  we  can  accomplish  a  radical  reform  in  our 
common  schools.  I  may  assert,  without  being  taxed  with  presump- 
tion, that  any  other  attempt  will  be  loss  of  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  will  only  oflfer  a  partial  result.  A  radical^  thorough  reform, 
or  none, — this  is  my  fixed  opinion,  grounded  upon  a  period  of 
twenty  years  of  observation  and  practice  in  this  so  highly  useful, 
and  so  little  estimated  and  rewarded  occupation.  By  such  a 
course,  we  may  obtain  by  degrees,  without  any  increase  of  labor, 
and  with  little  additional  expense,  a  radical  and  sound  school  re* 
form,  as  well  as  a  complete  scholastic  education. 

But  as  we  shall  have  to  struggle  against  every  kind  of  prejudice, 
and  particularly  against  the  old  established  routine  in  our  colleges 
and  schools,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  government 
of  the  State  should  take  both  institutions  under  its  immediate  pro- 
tection for  at  least  five  years.  When  they  are  well  established  and 
in  lull  operation,  the  sound  results  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  gain  firiends ;  and  public  opinion,  being  thus  in  their 
&vor,  thej  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  without  further 
assistance. 
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MATTER-OF-FACT  EDUCATION. 

[In  an  addreai  Miwred  before  a  Tillage  Lyceum,  we  find  the  followin|^ 
vemarks  on  a  topic,  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  full  diacuMion.] 

There  are  evils  in  the  modem  system  of  education,  not  confined 
to  tlie  social  affections ;  they  extend  to  the  mind  ;  they  influence 
the  imagination  and  the  reasoning  powers.  Living  continually  in 
the  outward  and  the  actual, — little  conversant  with  the  inward  and 
the  ideal, — we  become  mere  matter-of-fact  creatures,  incapable  of 
comprehending  anything  that  does  not  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses  ;  and  besides,  as  if  outward  circumstances  were  not 
sufficient  for  this,  v^e  are  trained  up  to  it  from  our  very  infancy. 
The  children  of  the  present  day  receive  a  matter-of-fact  education ; 
their  heads  are  crammed  with  factSy — facts, — facts  !  The  intel- 
lect alone  is  cultivated  ;  the  affections  and  the  imagination  are  neg- 
lected.    The  consequence  is  easily  seen. 

<  The  child  is  grown  as  cautious  as  three  score ; 
Admits,  on  proof,  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
He  to  no  aimless  energies  gives  way ; 
No  little  fairy  visions  round  him  play  ; 
He  builds  no  towering  castles  in  the  sky, 
Lonmng  to  climb,  his  bosom  beating  high , 
Is  told  Uiat  fancy  leads  but  to  destroy  ; 
You  have  five  senses;  follow  them,  my  bov  ! 
If  feeling  wakes,  his  parents'  fears  are  such, 
They  cry,  *  Don't,  dearest,  you  will  feel  too  much.* 

Tims  the  germs  of  imagination  are  nipped  in  the  bud ;  the  affec- 
tions are  checked  in  their  growth,  and  we  become  cold,  calculating, 
selfish  beings,  qualified,  perhaps,  for  the  drudgery  of  mere  me- 
chanical operations,  but  totally  unfitted  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
employments  of  life.  And  this  is  what  we  call  *  practical  educa- 
tion ! '  And  to  such  an  extent  is  it  carried  at  the  present  day,  by 
its  advocates,  that  they  would,  if  they  could  have  their  way,  speedily 
banish  from  our  schools  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  not 
productive  of  immediate  and  practical  utility.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  their  object  into  effect.  How 
soon  they  will  do  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  From  the  signs  of  the 
times,  we  have  everything  to  fear.  Should  they  once  succeed, 
farewell  to  every  noble,  and  generous,  and  elevated  sentiment.  The 
refinements  of  civilized  society  could  have  no  place  under  their 
sway.  They  would  reduce  everything  to  the  standard  of  mere 
practical  utility.  In  the  words  of  another,  ^  They  would  dig  down 
Parnassus  to  help  McAdaroize  a  road,  and  imderlay  the  foundations 
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of  Castalia  and  Arethusa  with  aqueducts.'  Tlicy  would  cut  up  a 
beautiful  common,  as  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  a  neighboring 
town,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  a  few  rods  the  distance  to  market. 
Talk  to  them  of  the  utility  of  the  Cemetery  on  Mount  Auburn,  or  the 
Monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  will  hsten  to  you  witli  a  stare 
of  incredulity.  By  them,  nothing  is  considered  useful  but  what  is 
to  *  perish  with  the  using ; ' — as  if  man  were  a  inere  animal,  re- 
quiring indeed  meat  and  drink,  and  clothing  and  shelter,  who,  if  once 
provided  with  these,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ! 
'  Strange,'  you  exclaim,  '  that  any  in  their  senses  should  embrace 
such  sentiments  ;  there  must  be  some  powerful  charm  in  that  w  ord, 
utility^  thus  to  cheat  a  man  of  his  common  sense.'  Not  at  all ; 
It  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  present  system  of  education.  We 
cultivate  the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Reason  we  cannot,  at  least  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  tenn ; 
for  to  thaty  a  cultivated  and  active  imagination  is  necessary.  .  What 
wonder  then  that  we  should  be  the  dupes  of  the  most  miserable 
sophistry ;  deluding  others,  ourselves  deluded. 


EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Rtgents  of  the  University  of  ike  State  ofJSTeto 
York  on  the  education  of  Common  School  Teachers,  together  toilh  an  or* 
dinance  of  the  Regents  for  carrying  the  plan  embraced  in  said  Report^ 
into  execution^  toiSi  the  reauisite  instructions  for  that  purpose.  Albany, 
1835. 

Iir  our  last  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  first  permanent  Seminary  for  Common  School 
Teachers,  established  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed.* It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  have  received 
iGrom  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York, — the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix, — a  report  on  this  subject,  under- 
stood to  be  prepared  by  him,  with  an  ordinance  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  providing  for  regular  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers,  in  eight  of  the  principal  Academies  of  the  State. 

We  rejoice  to  find  it  not  only  distinctly,  but  practically  an- 
nounced, in  this  manner,  that  it  is  the  '  settled  policy '  of  the 
most  populous  state  in  the  Union,  to  educate  the  teachers  of  its 

*  Thia  Bemiiiairr  ooataint  one  hundred  and  one  pupils,  instead  of  fifW-siz  as 
before  stated.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  Rensselaer  School  of  Troy « afforded  a 
BMMt  faloible  coarse  of  seientyie  insiructioH,  to  those  who  proposed  to  be  teachers. 
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common  schools  for  their  profession.  Such  a  step,  in  advance  of 
every  other  government  in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  this 
liberal  state  ;  and  the  example,  we  trust,  will  have  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  clearness,  and 
points  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  defective  education  of  our 
teachers,  and  the  mode  of  remedying  it,  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  our  legislative  bodies.  It  states  *  the  leading  and 
acknowledged  defect  in  our  common  schools* — *  the  want  of  com- 
petent teachers  ;'  and  that  without  these,  much  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  schools  is  wasted,  and  no  system  of  instruction  can 
be  made  complete.  It  refers  to  the  fact,  that  in  other  countries, 
seminaries  for  teachers  are  considered  indispensable  to  a  system  of 

Erimary   instruction.     Of   Prussia,   it  states   the   following   well 
nown  facts. 

*  In  the  year  1833,  that  kingdom  had  forty-two  seminaries  for  teachers, 
with  more  thnn  two  thousand  students ;  iVoin  eight  to  nine  hundred  of 
whom  are  annually  furnished  for  the  primary  sciiools.  The  vocation  of 
instructor  is  a  puhlic  office,  as  well  as  a  profession.  lie  receives  his  edu- 
cation almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  his  qualifications  to 
teacli  are  determined  by  a  board  deriving  its  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment; the  sahiry  cannot  be  less  than  a  certain  sum,  which  is  augmented 
as  occasion  rec|uires  ;  arid  the  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  it  as 
high  as  possible  above  the  })rcscribed  minimum.  Finally,  when  through 
acre  or  infirmity  he  becomes  incapable  of  dis<;harging  his  duties,  he  is 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  for  liis  sirpport.  These  provisions  of 
law  have  made  the  business  of  teaching  highly  respectable,  and  have 
secured  for  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia,  a  body  of  men  eminently 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  elevated  trust  reposed  in  them.' 

And  some  plan  like  this  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  to  be  the 
only  feasible  mode  by  which  qualiCed  teachers  can  he  *  secured  for 
the  primary  schools '  of  any  country.  As  we  observed,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  report  on  the  common  schools,  in  our  last  number,  so 
long  as  the  compensation  for  teaching  our  children  is;  ng  greater 
than  is  given  for  'taking  care  of  our  cattle  and  our  stables,  few 
will  be  induced  to  incur  the  labor  and  expense  which  are  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  more  difficult  task  ; '  and  when  prepared,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  in  this  employment,  'while  other 
professions,  equally  useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable,  are 
open  to  them.'  '  Eiconomy  here  disappoints  itself,'  for  there  are 
DO  laws,  or  customs  of  caste,  like  those  of  European  countries, 
which  confine  a  man  to  the  profession  which  he  has  adopted. 

We  learn  from  the  report,  that  three  academies  in  the  state  of 

New  York, — those  of  St.  Lawrence,  Oxford  and  Canandaiguai — 
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haire  established  courses  of  lectures  and  exercises  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  with  results  of  which  the  following  is  given  as 
a  specimen. 

'  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  almorit  entirely  supplied  with  teachers  educated  at  that  insti- 
tution ;  and  so  beneficial  has  been  the  effect  of  introducing  into  the 
schools  a  better  class  of  instnictors,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  already,  on  an  average,  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  |>er  annum  more,  than  it  was  before  the  academy 
had  established  a  department  for  training  them.  The  influence  of  these 
measures  upon  the  public  opinion  of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  fur- 
nishes the  strongest  ground  of  assurance,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  ex- 
tend them  in  order  to  produce  the  same  results  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.' 

It  is  this  influence  on  public  opinion  on  which  reliance  is  placed, 
to  produce  voluntary  efforts  for  the  support  and  respectability  of 
the  profession,  which  in  Prussia  arise  from  compulsory  motives. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  report,  and  adopted  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  is  to  select  one  academy  in  each  of  the  eight 
senatorial  districts  of  the  state ;  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars 
to  each,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  ap|)aratus  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  thus  reserving  six 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  permanent  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
now  on  hand,  for  future  contingencies ;  and  from  the  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  literature  fund,  (estimated  at  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,)  to  appropriate  four  hundred  dollars  to  each 
of  the  Academies,  to  provide  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

The  following  academies  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  1st  District,    Erasmus  Hall  Academy,    King's  county, 

**          9d  •*  Montgomery  "  Orange  county, 

**          8d  •*  Kinderhook  *•  Columbia  county, 

4th  •*  St.  Lawreuce  "  St.  Lawrence  county, 

5th  *'  Fairfield,  **  Herkiuier  county, 

6th  ••  Oxford  "  Chenango  county, 

**          7th  **  Canandaigua  "  Ontario  county, 

**         8th  **  Middlebury  ^  Genesee  county. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  it  is  remarked 
in  the  report,  that  the  standard  should  be  raised  *  as  high  as  po^ 
sible,'  because  '  the  qualifications  of  those  who  follow  it  will  io- 
dine to  range  below,  and  not  above  the  prescribed  standard.'  It 
proposes  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  course,  who 
are  not  acouainted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
so  much  oi  geography  as  is  found  in  the  duodecimo  works  on  this 
iubjecti  usiiallj  studied  in  our  schoob. 
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The  fbllowiDg  are  the  subjects  of  study  proposed  for  the  teach- 
'  course,  which  are  required  to  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  while 

they  are  not  intended  to  exclude  others,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 

give  way  to  any. 

1*  The  English  language. 

2.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written ;  and  Book-keeping. 

4.  Geography  and  General  History,  combined* 

5.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  and  Surveying. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

8.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  Slate  of  New  York. 

10.  Select  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  duties  of  Public 
Officers. 

11.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
12-  The  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Full  and  interesting  directions  are  given  concerning  the  method 
of  instruction  which  should  be  adopted  in  each  of  these  branches, 
which  will  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment.  On  the  principles  of 
teaching,  it  is  observed,  '  instruction  must  be  thorough  and  copious.' 

'It  must  not  be  confined  simply  to  the  art  of  teaching,  or  the  most 
anccessful  methods  of  eoiumiinicating  knowledge,  but  it  must  embrace 
also  those  rules  of  moral  government,  which  ore  as  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  tliose  who  are  conmiitted  to  his  care. 

'  Although  this  branch  of  instruction  is  mentioned  last  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  it  should  in  fact  run  through  the  whole  course.  All  the  other 
branches  should  be  so  taughr,  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  object  of 
creating  a  facility  for  communicating  instruction  to  others.  In  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  art,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  Hall's  lectures  on 
School-Keeping,  a  text  Imok ;  and  Abbott's  Teacher,  Taylor's  District 
School,  and  the  Annals  of  Elducation  should  be  used  as  reading  books, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  improvement  in  reading  the  English  language, 
and  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  improved  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  best  rules  of  school  government  From  the  Annals,  select  parts 
Wily  would  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.' 

Id  remarking  upon  the  practical  execution  of  this  plan,  the  im- 

Crtance  of  exercising  the  mind,  instead  of  merely  amassing 
owledge — of  making  the  pupils  think  for  themselves,  instead  of 
treasuring  up  other  men's  thoughts,  is  strongly  urged.  It  is  pro- 
posed, that  m  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study,  instruction  should  be 
given  to  those  destined  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  other  pu- 
jHb,  but  that  they  should  be  employed  in  successioD,  to  bear  the 
ncitatioiis  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 


ISB  Ctriifieaiet^ — limiruikig  Leeturen. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  course,  it  is  stated  that  three  years  is 
the  shortest  period  which  can  be  reasonably  assigned.  Each 
pupil  who  completes  the  course,  and  gives  satisfactory  evidence  at 
a  public  examination,  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  of  his  ability  to  teach  them,  is  to  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
testifying  that  he  is  qualiBed  to  teach.  This,  however,  is  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  biennial  examination  and 
certiBcates  of  the  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  each  town 
which  is  required  by  law.  In  this  way,  provision  is  made  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  original  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher, 
but  to  exclude  him  from  the  employment  if  he  should,  in  any  way, 
forfeit  his  claims  to  conBdence. 

A  student,  who  does  not  finish  the  entire  course,  is  to  receive 
merely  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  stating  the 
time  spent  in  the  institution,  and  the  studies  pursued,  and  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  candidates 
for  the  teacher's  office,  the  committee  leave  tlie  selection  for  future 
consideration  ;  and  refer,  even  the  choice  of  class-books,  for  the 
present,  to  the  respective  teachers  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinions, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  propose  ilie  purcliase  of 
a  set  of  simple  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus, 
geometrical  solids,  surveyins;  instruments,  a  quadrant,  telescope, 
globes,  atlas,  a  map  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  the  State  of  Aew 
York,  for  each  academy.  One  modification  of  the  itinerating  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  ])roposed  by  the  couunittee,  which  we  think 
is  highly  valuable,  and  which  we  believe  has  been  practised  upon 
to  some  extent,  by  Prof.  Eaton,  and  his  pupils  of  the  Rensselaer 
School  of  Troy.  Tiiey  suggest,  that  when  the  slate  of  the  funds 
shall  permit,  a  professional  lecturer  may  be  employed  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science,  for 
one  month  in  the  year  at  each  of  the  Academies,  to  illustrate  more 
fully,  and  fix  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  principles 
they  have  learned  from  their  text-books,  and  from  the  lectures  and 
apparatus  of  the  academy.  They  believe  that  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  with  the  fees  of  the  students,  would  procure  such 
a  lecturer  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  the  teachers'  depart- 
ment ;  and  they  propose  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Regents  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  department.. 

After  the  long  continued  efforts  we  have  made  to  excite  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  we  need  not  say  that  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied by  so  happy  a  commencement  of  the  only  true  mode  of  im* 
proving  our  common  schools, — ^that  of  improving  the  teachtTM  to 
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wliose  care  they  are  committed.  Still  we  trust  it  is  but  the  comr 
wuncement  of  a  system,  which  sliall  provide  a  full  and  regular 
supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  this  state,  and  uhimately  for  every 
state  in  the  Union.  As  the  committee  observe  in  the  re|X)rt,  the 
Dumber  of  teachers  thus  instructed  will  be  too  limited  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  schools  ;  and  the  niost  important  effects  to  be  antici- 
pated are,  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  raise  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  teaching  and  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  produce 
a  conviction  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  liberality  is  the 
only  true  economy.  We  trust  that  in  these  and  other  modes,  pub- 
lic opinion  will  soon  be  so  much  elevated  as  not  only  to  permit^ 
but  to  demand  the  establishment  of  institutions  devoted  to  this  ob^ 
jecty  not  less  extensive  and  not  less  liberally  endowed  than  those 
vrhich  are  consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.  Could  the 
same  benevolence  which  endowed  these,  be  made  to  perceive  that 
teachers  are  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  to 
which  ministers  can  only  add  the  top-stone,  we  might  hope  soon  to 
see  Teachers'  Seminaries,  which  should  scatter  blessings  through 
the  schools  of  our  land.  Is  there  no  Phillips,  or  Bartlett,  or  Per- 
kins, or  Girard  to  endow  them  ? 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


The  Rdatton  heiwetn  Education  and  Crime^  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Rev. 
William  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
alleviotiiig  the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  By  Francis  Liebrr, 
L.  L.  D.,  inenriher  of  the  Society  ;  to  which  are  added,  some  observa- 
tions, by  N.  H.  Julius,  M.  D.,  of  Hamburg,  a  correspondiug  member  of 
the  Society.     Published  by  order  of  the  Society.     Pliiladelphia,  1835. 

In  our  volume  for  the  last  year,  we  referred  to  statements 
made  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  inefficacy 
of  mere  intellectual  instruction  in  preventing  crime.  We  have 
been  favored  by  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  with  the  inter- 
esting pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  copied,  in  which  Dr. 
Lieber  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  estimates  on  this  subject 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  the  sweeping  conclusions 
which  some  have  drawn  from  them,  against  the  utility  of  public 
schools.  He  admits  that  the  progress  of  society  necessarily 
presents  new  temptations,  and  new  facilities  for  crime.  While  the 
wants  and  possessions  of  men  are  few,  there  is  little  comparative 
iDdticement  to  fraud  and  robbery.  So  long  as  locks  and  bars,  and 
credit,  and  writing,  are  unknown,  burglary,  and  swindling,  and 
ibfgeiy,  cannot  be  committed.    With  the  oroeress  of  wealth  and 
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improvement,  tlierelbre,  crimes  must  be  multiplied ;  and  this  does 
not  imply  necessarily  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  the  actual 
character  of  the  individuals  or  the  nation.  He  admits  that  evils 
follow  in  the  train  of  improvement ;  but  he  remarks,  that  this  is  no 
more  valid  as  an  objection,  than  one  which  was  adduced  in  the  last 
century  against  the  improvement  of  roads, — that  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  thro«i(^h  the  country  is  thus  made  easier. 

Dr.  Lieber  admits,  that  knowledge  is  merely  negative  in  its 
influence,  and  may  be  the  instrument  of  good  or  evil ;  but  observes, 
that  public  instruction  necessarily  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
discipline,  wiiich  exerts  a  direct  and  positive  influence ;  and  presumes 
that  the  niind  of  a  pupil  must  always  be  more  disposed  to  receive 
moral  and  religious  truth.  If  the  character  of  our  teachers  were 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  they  would  all  command  themselves,  and 
if  tliey  knew  how  to  prevent  the  corruption  which  results  from  the 
mere  assemblage  of  children  in  a  school,  when  not  counteracted  by 
direct  moral  influence,  his  anticipations  would  be  well  founded. 
But  unhappily,  the  public  schools  are,  in  many  instances,  the  means 
of  corrupting  those  who  were  previously  ignorant  of  vice;  and 
their  cliai-acler  has  not  been  improving  in  this  respect. 

Still  he  maintains  very  justly,  that  there  is  something  human- 
izinj;,  something  softening  to  the  character,  in  every  species  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  as  we  think,  in  the  habit  of  self-command 
which  is  gained  by  the  effort  to  study,  and  in  the  experience  of 
the  plea"=^ure  derived  from  a  calm  state  of  mind.  He  also  main- 
tains, that  the  borderers  on  civilization,  who  have  so  far  tasted  of  its 
pleasures  as  to  desire  them,  and  are  yet  too  ignorant  or  too  ill- 
educated  to  appreciate  them  rationally,  are  most  in  danger  of  being 
driven  into  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

But  while  he  allows  that  the  influence  of  instruction  may  be 
counteracted  by  other  causes,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  produce  an  appai;ent  multiplication  of  crime,  when 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  diminishing.  The  introduction  of  a  general 
school  system,  or  of  ameliorations  in  criminal  laws  or  prisons,  will 
naturally  be  attended  by  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
same  government  in  the  investigation  and  detection  of  crime,  and 
more  readiness  to  convict  criminals.  The  influx  of  foreign  emi- 
grants,  a  severe  winter,  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  change  in  pubFic 
measures  affecting  some  branch  of  industry,  a  violent  excitement 
on  some  topic  of  public  interest,  may  produce  similar  effects  during  a 
given  period.  To  one  or  more  of  these  causes,  Dr.  Lieber  traces 
the   apparent   increase  of  crime   in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  traced  to 
the  large  importation  of  paupers  and  refugees  from  ju8tk:e,  who  come 
among  the  foreign  emigrants  that  crowd  that  port  iocessantly. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  prison  of  Connecticut  was  opened, 
the  number  of  offences  punished  by  confinement  in  the  state  prison, 
was  increased  ;  and  the  improvements  made,  had  a  direct  effect  in 
diminishing  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  criminals.  To  these 
circumstances  must  we  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  increased 
number  of  convictions  remarked  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Tocque- 
ville,  during  their  late  visit  to  our  prisons.  Since  the  system  has 
become  established,  and  exerted  its  influence,  the  number  of  con- 
victions has  decreased ;  thus  showing,  at  least,  that  the  apparent 
increase  of  crime  has  not  continued. 

In  order  to  procure  the  data  necessary  to  decide  on  the  question, 
whether  the  apparent  multiplication  of  crimes  in  our  country  is 
really  connected  with  an  increase  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Lieber  ad- 
dressed letters  to  several  of  the  superintendents  of  our  prisons, 
containing  inquiries  as  to  the  proportion  of  educated  prisoners. 
From  their  answers  it  appears,  that  in  the  Philadelphia  prison,  as 
we  have  formerly  stated,  about  one  half  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  that  many  of  the  remainder  were  too  imperfectly 
taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  thus  had  little  access  to  the  means 
of  knowledge  contained  in  books.  Only  ten  out  of  two  hundred 
and  nineteen,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  only  *  two 
others  could  read  and  write  tolerably.'  Most  of  them  were  brought 
up  in  idleness.  In  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  out  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  could  not  read  or 
write,  only  forty-two  had  received  *  a  good  common  English  edu- 
cation,'— the  least  degree  of  instruction  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  knowledge — and  only 
eight  had  passed  through  a  college.  A  fearful  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  intemperance  is  found  in  the  statement,  that  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  of  the  number  had  been  habitual  drunkards ; 
and  many  had  committed  their  crimes  while  intoxicated.  One 
fifth  of  the  number  had  become  orphans  in  early  life. 

At  Auburn,  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  only  three 
bad  received  a  collegiate  education,  eight  an  academical  edu- 
cation, and  two  hundred  and  four  a  good  English  education.  Of 
the  whole  number,  five  hundred  and  three  had  been  intemperate ; 
and  four  hundred  were  under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquor,  at 
the  time  of  committing  their  crimes. 

In  the  state  prison  of  Connecticut,  only  eight  in  one  hundred  of 
the  prisoners  could  read,  write  and  cipher,  when  they  were  con- 
▼k^ted  ;  only  forty-six  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write ;  and 
forty-four  in  a  hundred  committed  their  crimes  while  under  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirits.  *  There  is  no  convict  there,'  says  the 
Warden,  *  who  before  his  conviction,  could  read  and  write,  and 
who  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade.'     In- 
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stniction,  temperance  and  industry,  are  then  among  the  best  extern 
nal  preventives  of  crime ;  and  to  encourage  these,  will  do  more  to 
repress  it,  than  any  possible  improvement  of  codes  or  prisons. 

To  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lieber,  are  annexed  some  highly  interest* 
ing  observations  by  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Julius,  who  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  our  country,  in  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  prisons.  He  remarks  that  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  is  founded  upon  three  fundamental  principles ; 
1.  The  preparation  of  competent  teachers  in  seminaries  erected 
for  the  purpose ;  2.  The  legal  obligations  of  parents  to  provide 
instruction  for  their  children  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year ;  '  and,  3.  The  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  on  a  religious  and  moral  basis,  so  that  the  first,  or 
the  two  6rst  hours  of  eacfi  day  are  devo:ed  entirely  to  a  regular 
course  of  religious  instruction.* 

Under  this  system,  aided  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders  by  private  benevolence,  while 
the  population  has  increased  by  three  per  cent.,  from  1828  to 
1831,  a  decrease  oi  ihvee  per  cent,  in  the  indictments  against  cAtV- 
dren  above  the  nge  of  eleven  years,  took  place  in  the  same  period ; 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  those  under  eleven, 
who  could  not  be  considered  as  havino^  received  the  full  influ- 
ence  of  this  education,  had  actually  increased. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  least  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quencies occurred  in  the  least  instructed,  but  agricultural  provinces, 
and  the  greatest  in  the  conimercial,  and  manufacturing  districts. 
The  former  were  genei-ally  crimes  of  a  heinous  character ;  the 
latter  principally  fraud  and  larceny,  or  crimes  against  property,  for 
which  a  wealthy,  trading  community  affords  the  greatest  facihties 
and  temptations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  amount 
of  corruption  will  necessarily  produce  more  crime  in  a  crowded 
population,  who  so  often  want  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
more  thinly  settled,  and  well-fed  ao;ricultural  districts.  Dr.  Julius 
also  remarks,  that  in  Austria,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  criminals  and  of  children 
instructed. 

Children  at  School, 

Austria  Pro|)cr,  J)48  out  of  1000. 

Tyrol  and  Vornrlbcrg,  f»45        "        " 

Moravia  and  Silesia,  019        **        " 

Bohemia,  006 

Dalinatia,  ()49 

InUM'ior  Austria,  443 

Gulicia,  115 
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It  will  be  observed  from  this  table,  that  the  inereaae  of  iostiuo- 
lion  is  regularly  attended  with  the  diminution  of  crime,  with  thrM 
exceptions, — ilie  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  Galicia.  Dalmatia,  Dr. 
Julius  observes,  is  the  comnion  refuge  of  fugitives  from  justice  in  the 
neighboring  countries ;  and  Galicia, — a  part  of  the  ancient  Poland — 
is  still  in  that  rude  state  of  society,  where  the  wants  of  life  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  temptations  to  crime  are  small,  while 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  population  are  peasants,  under  the  despotic 
government  of  the  landholders.  Neither  of  these  exceptions,  there- 
fore, can  be  urged  against  the  general  principle.  The  Tyrolese 
are  a  brave,  independent,  and  very  ingenious  race,  travelling  by 
thousands  every  year,  as  showmen  and  pedlars,  to  every  part  of 
Europe.  With  this  capacity,  and  these  opportunities  for  evil,  and 
under  a  government  whose  police  and  customhouse  regulations 
are  so  galling  to  a  free  spirit,  and  create  so  much  of  what  may  be 
termed  artificial  crime,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  that  superior 
information  should  be  converted  to  purposes  of  illicit  gain,  or  that 
their  high  spirit  should  break  forth  in  acts  of  violence.  But  if  this 
be  allowed  to  be  an  exception,  it  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  evidence 
of  the  general  truth. 

Dr.  Julius  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
crime  *  more  than  anything,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
elementary  instruction,  whether  it  be  a  mere  mechanical  one,  in 
reading,  writinsij,  arithmetic,  and  some  geographical  and  historical 
knowledjje,  confininjr  the  hij^hest  moral  information  to  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  ;  or  whether  it  is  one  resting  on  a  religious  and 
moral  foundation,  where  all  other  knowledge  imparted  to  the  child, 
6nds  its  test  and  its  confirmation.  He  quotes  the  observation  of 
the  late  Gov.  Wolcott,  that  *  high  mental  attainments  afford  no 
adequate  security  against  moral  debasement ; '  and  the  remark  of 
a  British  writer,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  *  the 
supposition  that  knowledge  is  always,  in  itself,  beneficial.'  Dr. 
Julius  believes  that  no  system  of  instruction  or  legislation  which  is 
destitute  of  the  vital  iiiHuence  conferred  by  Christianity,  can  be 
effectual  in  preventing  crime  ;  and  he  might  have  adduced  au- 
thority far  more  decisive  to  American  minds,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  farewell  address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

*  or  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
reli*rion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them.  A  volujne  covld  not  tract  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity.  .  .  .  And  let  us  with  cau- 
tion, indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
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religion.  Whaterer  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion,  on  minds  of  peculiar  atructure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
lu  to  expect,  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  excluitiou  of  religious 
principles.* 

Liet  this  be  inscribed  upon  our  statute  books  and  our  school 
houses,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  laws  and  our  course  of 
instruction ;  and  we  shall  provide  the  most  elTectual  preventive, 
and  the  most  certain  remedy  of  crime. 


BIILTON^S  ACCX)UNT  OF  THE  DUTY  OF  WOMAN. 

In  one  of  our  numbers  of  the  last  year,  we  quoted  an  extract 
from  an  address  containing  the  familiar  passag^e  of  Milton,  describinij 
*  the  whole  duty  of  woman,'  and  have  been  taken  to  task  by  a 
lady,  for  thus  sanctionini;  the  principle  of  '  passive  obedience.' 
We  plead  guilty ;  for  we  disapprove  the  sentiment  no  less  than 
our  correspondent,  and  we  cheerfully  make  the  *  amende  hon- 
orable '  required,  by  inserting  the  extract  she  has  marked  from 
Mrs.  Willard's  '  Appeal  in  favor  of  female  education  in  Greece.' 
After  complaining  of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  English 
authors,  even  Paley  and  Addison,  speak  of  woman,  and  which,  she 
observes,  is  to  be  found  in  no  American  author,  Mrs.  Willard 
adds  the  following  remarks  on  the  great  poet. 

'  Passing  from  these,  I  name  but  one  author  more.  This  is 
Milton,  whose  dazzling  genius  throws  such  a  lustre  around  him, 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  what  reason  teaches  us  to  condenm. 
I  refer  to  that  much  quoted  passage — 

'  My  author  and  disposer ;  what  thou  bid*8t 
Unarffuod  1  obey ;  so  God  ordaina. 
God  la  thy  law,  thou  mine  :  to  know  no  more 
la  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.* 

'  I  cite  this  passage  not  only  because  it  confirms  the  assertion 
which  I  have  made,  but  because  it  contains,  hi  principle,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  leading  falsity,  which  has,  in  too  many  aires, 
made  even  well-meaning  men  the  tyrants  of  w  omen  ;  and  led  them 
not  only  to  neglect  our  education,  but  absolutely  to  oppose  it. 

*  To  divest  this  passage  of  the  cimnn  it  derives  from  being  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poctr}^  ever  written,  let  us 
change  the  phraseology,  and  put  it  into  the  moutli  of  Adam.  We 
shall  then  know  how  to  appreciate  its  morality,  and  the  bearing  of 
its  sentiments  on  tlie  character  and  condition  of  women. 
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My  creature,  whom  having  made, 

By  right  I  can  dispose  of;  what  /  bid 

*Ti8  thine  unargued  to  obey — God  is  my  law, 

I  thine — this  knotr^  alone.    To  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

*  What !  shall  a  Christian  teach  us  that  man,  not  God,  is  our 
author  r  that  we  are  to  look  to  liim,  as  the  ruler  of  our  destiny, 
and  our  fuial  disposer  ?  Shall  he  go  further,  and  deny  that  God 
is  a  law  to  us  ?  Shall  woman  then  obey  all  man's  commands 
without  argument  ?  Then  wcl-e  she  justified  in  committing  mur- 
der and  every  abomination,  if  such  were  the  will  of  her  only 
ruler !  And  this  is  to  be  all  her  knowledge — all  her  intellectual 
repast — all  her  means  of  moral  improvement !  She  need  know 
neither  God  nor  his  works,  provided  she  knows  the  will  of  man, 
and  obeys  it !  IVo-^it  was  not  our  first  mother  in  her  unfallen 
Slate  who  was  guilty  of  such  idolatry,  though  her  fallen  daughters 
may  be,  who  bear  the  curse  of  God  for  her  transgression.  Had 
she  uttered  such  sinful  words,  Adam  had  stood  aghast,  as  when  she 
offered  him  the  forbidden  fniil ;  or  had  he  not  rebuked  her,  then 
had  the  anijel  of  the  Lord  smitten  him,  as  in  aflertime  the  haughty 
Herod  for  the  same  transgression.  Thou  who  hast  sung  creation, 
and  mounted  to  the  burning  throne  of  God !  shouldst  thou  not 
have  remembered  the  first  awful  w^ords  he  uttered  upon  Sinai, 
**  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me  ?  " 

'  It  may  possibly  be  said  that  Milton  should  not  be  made  respon- 
sible for  these  sentiments,  because  he  does  not  utter  them  in  his 
own  person,  but  merely  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine. 
But  his  heroine  represents  a  woman  in  her  perfect  state  ;  and  Eve 
is  evidently  his  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect  woman,  as  Adam  is  of  a 
perfect  man  ;  and  the  sentiment  passes  from  her,  unchallenged  by 
him.' 


NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  jYew  England  Institution  for  (he 
Education  of  the  Blind,  to  the  Corporation,  for  1835. 

The  Report  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sents a  very  gratifying  view  of  the  progress  of  this  Institution 
under  its  devoted  director.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  past  year  from  24  to  42,  of  whom  41  reside  in  the  in- 
stitution.    Of  these,  33  are  beneficiaries,  supported  by  public 
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JTunds;  19  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  6  by  Maine,  5  by  New 
Hampshire,  and  1  by  Vermont.  Four  only  are  able  to  pay  their 
own  expenses — a  fact  which  shows  that  this  misfortune,  like  deaf- 
ness, visits  the  indigent  especially ;  and  that  its  subjects  must  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  the  pubhc  bounty — may  we  not  say, 
public  justice. 

The  noble  principle  is  adopted — which  is  the  life  of  every  be- 
nevolent institution — to  receive  all  deserving  applicants,  founded 
upon  a  confidence  in  Providence,  and  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
he  implants  in  the  human  heart,  which  we  believe  has  never  been 
disappointed  in  sustaining  a  good  object,  since  the  days  of  Frankc. 
We  rejoice  that  the  public  funds  are  so  liberally  granted,  and  that 
private  benevolence  has  supplied  other  means,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Trustees  feel  justified  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
demanded  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  pupils  are  constantly  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
nine  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  four  and  a  half  hours  intermis- 
sion, in  the  school  room,  the  workshop,  or  the  music  room. 
Music  has  received  a  great  share  of  attention,  as  being  very 
important  to  their  future  support ;  and  the  class  in  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mason,  sing  with  a  good  degree  of 
taste  and  skill.  Intellectual  employments  have  been  pursued  with 
vigor  and  success.  They  are  generally  familiar  with  Arithmetic ; 
and  several  with  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Geography  and  English 
Grammar  are  taught  to  most  of  them ;  French  to  one  class,  and 
Latin  to  three  of  the  boys.  The  ground  is  taken,  that  the  blind 
ought  to  receive  just  such  an  intellectual  education  as  is  given  to 
other  children,  with  the  same  capacity  and  destination. 

In  mechanical  labor,  such  progress  has  been  made,  that  the 
pupils  can  sew,  knit,  braid — and  manufacture  mattresses,  cushions, 
door  mats,  and  coarse  baskets.  It  is  observed,  that  these  habits 
of  industry,  by  employing  the  time  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  by 
giving  them  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  render  them  far 
more  hapmr,  than  the  mistaken  indulgence  so  often  practised  by 
parents,  of  treating  them  as  helpless  objects  of  commiseration — a 
course  which  materially  retards  their  progress  when  called  to 
exertion. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  salutary  provision  is  con- 
tiniied,  of  furnbhing  every  pupil  a  warm  bath,  as  often  as  it  is 
desirable,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  the  male 
pupils,  like  those  of  Hofwyl,  are  shut  out  of  the  house  once  in 
the  day,  when  the  weather  allows  it. 
The  religious  exercises  of  the  Institution  are  the  reading  of  tha 
'~^-iturei|  and  of  prayerii  morning  and  eveningi  without  note  or 
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comment.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  attend  such  place  of  worship 
as  they  or  their  parents  desire. 

The  inost  important  improvements,  are  those  made  in  the  in- 
struments of  instruction.  The  frame  employed  for  arranging  the 
arithmetical  characters  has  heen  greatly  reduced  in  size,  weight, 
and  cost,  by  tlie  ingenuity  and  labor  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  engrav- 
ing of  maps  in  the  slinken  work,  first  practised,  involves  so  much 
expense  in  printing,  that  it  has  been  very  happily  supereeded  by 
the  use  of  others,  engraved  as  they  would  be  for  ordinary  printing. 
But  the  most  valuable  acquisition  is  that  of  a  font  of  types,  adapted 
for  printing  in  raised  characters,  furnished  by  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  in  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket.  The  great  object  of 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  letters,  and  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the 
books  for  tiie  blind,  has  been  accomplished  more  fully  than  by  any 
previous  plan.  It  appears  from  the  Report,  that,  *in  the  books 
printed  at  Paris,  there  are,  on  a  page  of  8  inches  by  7,  or  56 
square  inches,  408  letters  ;  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  improved  method, 
509  letters  ;  at  Boston,  787  letters  ;  at  Philadelphia,  the  specimen 
shown  us  gives  but  3'22  letters  to  56  square  inches.'  On  this  esti- 
mate, the  plan  of  the  New  England  Institution  gives  twice  as  much 
matter  on  the  same  space,  as  that  adopted  in  France ;  and  by  ena- 
bling them  to  print  on  dry  paper,  much  thinner,  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  book  of  the  same  size  is  three  times  as  great.  This 
is  a  most  important  gain,  as  any  one  will  perceive,  who  has  seen 
the  French  books ;  and  from  a  specimen  sheet,  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  annex  to  this  number,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character 
is  sliarper  and  more  distinct.  The  setting  of  the  types  and  printing 
may  be  done  chiefly  by  the  blind.  The  book  of  Acts  is  now 
nearly  completed ;  and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  are  going  on. 
Types  are  also  prepared  for  printing  music. 

We  congratulate  the  Asyl^ini,  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  on 
this  happy  result  of  a  course  of  laborious  efforts  by  Dr.  Howe, 
which  promise  to  furnish  a  better  library  to  the  blind,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  language.  We  hope  that  other  Institutions  will 
unite  in  forwarding  this  effort  for  their  improvement,  and  we  think 
it  has  a  claim  to  public  patronage. 

Another  important  advantage  is  derived  from  the  font  of  type, 
in  enabling  the  pupils  to  compose  essays  or  letters  to  their  friends, 
and  to  correct  them,  or  submit  them  for  correction,  before  copying 
them  in  manuscript;  for  we  have  still  to  mention  the  most  surpris- 
ing of  their  acquisitions,  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  a  settled  point, 
that  although  the  process  is  comparatively  slow,  the  blind  can 
learn  to  umte,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  legible  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life.  We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  gratifying  evidence 
of  this  in  fac  similes,  copied  in  lithography,  from  the  original 
minuscripts  of  the  pupils,  by  Pendleton,  which  are  annexed  ta 
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this  number ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  used  in  convincing  care* 
less  and  indolent  pupils  who  can  see,  that  it  is  their  fault  and  not 
their  misfortuney  if  they  fail  to  write  legibly.  We  must,  however, 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  those  whose  hand  has  been  spoiled 
by  bad  insiruciion;  and  we  would  advise,  that  such  be  immedi* 
ately  subjected  to  the  Carstairian  system,  so  well  developed  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  witness  the  progress  of  human  ingenuity, 
not  merely  in  providing  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  race, 
but  ii^  enabling  us  to  shed  light  upon  the  most  benighted  minds; 
and  how  forcibly  can  we  apply  to  the  present  day  the  delightful 
assurance,  that  in  the  best  sense,  '  the  deaf  hear,'  and  ^  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,'  and  those  emphatically  ^poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.'  Never  again,  we  trust,  will  despondency  or 
indifTerence  shut  the  avenues  of  knowledge  to  any  of  tliese  dark^ 
ened  minds. 


MISCELLANY. 


Illiivois  Edhcatiox  CoNVENTIOir. 

A  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Education  Convention  was  held  at  Vandaliay 
Dec.  5,  1834.  Resolutions  were  passed  inviting  the  judicial  officers  of 
the  state,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools,  to  take  part  in  the  dehberations  of  the 
convention ;  whereupon  sixty-one  delegates  from  thirty-one  counties 
took  their  scats.  An  able  and  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Illinois, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  tliis  convention  m  relation  to  common  school 
education,  was  pre^mred  by  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  approved  by  the  convention,  and  five  thousand  copies  ordered 
to  Ihs  printed  and  distributed  by  the  state. 

The  address  is  worthy  of  being  thus  widely  circulated.  It  eommences 
with  describing  the  school  systems  of  Massaclmsctts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  Tlie  system  of  taxation  so  useful  in  Massachusetts,  it  issaidf 
could  not  be  saccessful  where  so  great  apathy  prevails  on  the  subject 
of  schools.  Of  Connecticut  it  is  stated,  that  the  former  system  of  taxa- 
tion,  by  which  the  tax  of  a  district  was  forfeited  to  the  state  treasury, 
unless  a  school  was  maintained  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  law 
was  more  efficient  than  that  wliich  now  bestows  a  sum  gratuitously 
from  tlie  fiind;  that  tbe  iiiflueiictf  of  tke lUod  bM  bwn  <«videDt^  iaja* 
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riouB,^  in  diminishing  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools,  and  their 
vigilance  in  watching  over  them ;  and  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  has  not  been  elevated  by  the 
addition  of  $80,000  a  year  to  all  their  means  of  instruction,  simply 
because  no  effort  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  happy  effects  of  the  system  of  New  York,  are  adduced 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  employing  a  fund  merely 
^  as  an  aid  to  the  exertions  wliich  are  required  from  the  people,  and 
making  these  exertions  a  condition  of  receiving  them.  The  report 
adds,  that  the  great  defect  in  regard  to  scliools,  both  in  New  York  and 
New  Bngland,  is  in  the  want  of  competent  teachers ;  and  alludes  to  the 
plan  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  providing  means  for  their  instruction. 
We  are  gratified  to  sec,  that  Illinois  now  has  a  productive  fund  of 
$115,772,  and  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land  estimated  at  $1,211,933,  making 
in  all  a  ftind  of  $1,327,705.  In  addition  to  this,  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
lands  sold  by  Congress  after  1819,  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  from  whicli  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  annually  received,  and  the 
future  proceeds  are  estimated  at  $5()3,3.*^3.  With  such  funds,  it  will 
indeed  be  unpardonable,  if  this  state  do  not  provide  ample  meansofedu- 
catiou  for  its  children  ;  and  the  duty  is  urged  upon  her  citizens  in  the 
strongest  terms,  in  the  address  before  us. 

In  commencing  this  course,  the  report  proposes  that  circulating  schools 
and  female  teachers  be  first  employed  ;  and  that  effectual  measures  be 
taken  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  state-  It  recommends,  that  the 
fund  should  be  employed  in  part,  in  establishing  Academies  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  rather  than  one  large  institution ;  and  that  aid  be 
never  given,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  unless  corresponding  effort* 
are  made  by  the  people.  *Help  those  that  help  themselves,'  is  a  homely 
motto,  not  less  im(>ortant  to  private  advantage  than  to  public  economy,, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  schools. 

New  Jersey  Lyceum. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum  was  held  in  Trentony 
on  the2l8t  of  January  last,  whose  proceedings  we  find  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Education.  A  report  was  read  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  they  state  as  striking  evidence  of 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  after  sending  out  twice  in  suc- 
cession, hundreds  of  circulars  containing  inquiries  concerning  the  state 
of  schools,  the  whole  number  of  replies  in  a  year  *does  not  amount  to 
one  dozen.'  Such  facts  prepare  us  for  the  melancholy  picture  given  of 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  report. 

'It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  under  the  existing  system,  the  great 
benefit  indicated  by  the  term  popular  education  is  not  attained.    The 
of  fchoob  is  not  sufficiently  large.    The  quaUiy  of  schools  exist-' 
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ing,  18  deplorably  below  the  mark  as  to  the  fiscal  arrangements,  the  sutn 
jects  taught,  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  checks  and  guards  upon  all  who 
iilanage  or  instruct,  and  the  harmonv,  connection,  and  unity  of  the  plan 
which  should  pervade  the  whole.  1* he  requisitions  made  of  teachers  are 
small,  and  altogether  unfixed.  There  is  no  stated  examination  of 
teachers.  Many  are  declared  to  be  incompetent.  Many  are  known  to 
be  intemperate,  and  otherwise  grossly  immoral.  There  is  no  suitable 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  To  go  hack  to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  things,  there  arc  no  sufficient  inducements  held  out  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  enterprisinsr,  to  become  teachers.  The  remuneration  is  nig- 
gardly, and  there  arc  no  facilities  for  the  training  of  instructors ;  no  central 
supervision  from  whom  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  instructor 
may  be  certified  to  society  at  large.  Hence  there  are  few  who  remain 
long  in  this  employment.' 

The  Committee  further  state,  that  the  mere  grant  of  money  for  schools^ 
without  adequate  checks  and  responsibility,  is  found  to  be  of  no  use ; 
that  precipitate  action  would  probably  only  increase  the  evil ;  and  that 

*  tfwrough  investigation '  should  bo  *  thejirst  step  in  reform,^ 

The  lion.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. In  tlie  evening,  the  interest  of  a  large  audience,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  strongly  excited  by  a  series 
of  spirited  resolutions  and  able  speeches  in  behalf  of  education.  The 
resolutions  declare  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  Lyceum,  that  the 
prejudices  against  the  ofiice  of  primary  instructor,  are  *■  unworthy  of  an 
intelhgent  and  free  people ;' — that '  any  system  of  legislation  which  does 
not  make  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  primary  teachers  is  funda- 
mentally  defective,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  temporary  expedient ;' — that 

*  Education  is  properly  a  science,'  and  that  without  regarding  and  pur- 
suing it  as  such,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved, — that  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  teachers  are  the  only  adequate  means  of  promoting 
this  science,  and  of  ])roducing,  by  means  of  well  qualified  instructors,  a 
thorough  reform  in  our  schools ; — and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
remain  no  longer  so  far  behind  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  thin 
point.  A  plan  was  presented  for  the  state,  proposing  a  boanl  of  educa- 
tion, a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  seminaries  for  teachers.  A  reso- 
lution was  finally  passed,  tliat  a  cheap  edition  of  Cousin's  Report,  should 
immediately  be  published  for  distribution  through  the  state.  We  rejoice 
in  these  indications  of  feehng  in  New  Jers(>y ;  and  we  trust  it  is  the 
beginning  of  life  to  the  dead,  in  a  state  in  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest, 
on  personal,  as  well  as  public  grounds. 

School  Funds  in  Martland. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  infomw 
us,  that  this  state  now  distributes  annually,  $36,081  G3  for  the  pur|K>ses 
of  education.  1.  The  interest  of  the  Free  School  Fund  distrflHited  to  the 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.    %  Donations  to  CottegeS|.Acadcnits 
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and  Schools,  918,100.  3.  Annual  Piiymeni  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, $5,000 :  and  4.  Interest  of  a  Innn  granted  without  return  to  St. 
Peter's  school,  Baltimore,  $180.  A  fund  derived  from  the  payment  of 
advances  from  the  state  during  the  wnr  of  1812,  was  entirely  distrihnted 
In  the  same  manner,  r*^  soon  as  it  amounted  to  $100,000.  Some  portions 
of  these  funds  are  still  in  the  treusury,  and  are  disjiosed  of  as  the  local 
authorities  direct.  It  appears  that  all  this  gratuitous  appropriation,  doe» 
not  even  procure  for  the  government  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  or  how  the  funds  are  applied. 

Manual  Labor  Institutions  at  thb  West. 

The  Western  Reserve  College,  Htidpon,  Ohio,  has  eighty-four  students 
in  its  Preparatory  Collegiate  and  Theological  Departments.  Shops  and 
fools  are  provided  for  those  who  wi^h  to  pursue  mechanical  labor.  Some 
have  gained  only  *  health  of  body,  and  vigor  and  elasticity  of  mind,* — 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  compensate  fur  two  or  three  hours  of  daily 
labor, — while  others  have  done  much  towards  defraying  their  expenses. 
The  total  annual  cx)>ense  of  a  student  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars. 

Marion  College,  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  charges  seventy  dollars  a  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  a 
student.  Every  student  is  required  to  work  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  he  can 
earn  a  large  part  of  his  support  in  three  hours  daily  labor,  cither  in  the 
field  or  the  work -shop.  This  institution  has  received  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  from  three  individuals,  who  assume  also  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  it  for  use. 

Wabash  College  is  a  recent  institution,  which  commenced  as  a  High 
School  and  Teachers'  Seininnry,  Kituatcd  in  a  very  flourishing  country. 
It  begun  the  second  year  of  its  existence  with  sixty  student}*,  six  being  of 
the  collegiate  class.  Funds  are  now  solicited  for  the  buildings,  library 
and  apparatus. 

The  Teacher^s  Seminary  at  Madison,  Indiana,  contains  thirty  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom,  it  is  stnted,  have  paid  their  expenses  by  their  labor, 
without  any  hindrance  to  their  studies.  This  institution  also  solicits  aid 
for  the  erection  of  buildings ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  none 
of  the  benefits  of  study  combined  with  labor,  can  be  conferred  on  the 
indigent,  on  an  extensive  scale,  without  buildings  and  capital,  contributed 
by  the  wealthy. 

College  for  Youno  Ladies. 

The  institutionof  the  Messrs,  Van  Dorens,at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  haa 
baen  incorporated  as  *  Van  Doren's  College  fur  Young  Ladies,'  with  power 
to  coDfer  th«  degrea  of  M»  P»  U  (Mistress  of  PqliU  IMertitwe}  upoQ 
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young  ladiefl  who  complete  the  course,  and  the  honorary  degrees  of 
M.  M.  (Mistress  of  Mtisic^)  and  M.  I.  (Mistress  of  Instruction)  upon 
fiuitahle  candid  ales.  We  believe  an  institution  so  valuable  might  safely 
rest  on  the  characterof  its  pupils,  without  these  empty  titles;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  any  encouragement  to  the  worship  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet — so  oflen  associated  with  ignorance  aud  dullness. 

The  Asylum  at  Locle,  Switzerland,  and  its  Founder. 

Tn  our  number  for  February,  18^)4,  vol.  IV,  p.  59,  we  gave  some  ac- 
count of  an  institution  for  poor  children  whirli  we  visited  near  Locle,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Jura  Mountain8,  in  Switzerland,  founded  ami  sustained 
by  Mury  Ann  Calame,  on  the  same  prinriplo  of  reliance  on  Providence, 
wliicli  enuhlcd  Franke  to  establish  and  rear  the  noble  orphan  house  of 
liulle.    This  amiable  and  benevolent  woman  has  gone  to  her  rest ! 

Vocal  Music  in  Schools. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  S|iecimen8  of  Vocal 
MuMic  in  Mr.  Thayer's  school  for  Boys  and  Mr.  Fowle's  school  for  Girls 
in  Boston.  In  tlio  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  examination  of  which 
this  form(?d  a  (mrt,  Mr.  Thayer  observed.  *  With  the  modem  system  of 
teaching  vocal  music,  I  would  say,  that  with  very  little  expense  of  time,  a 
de;;^rree  of  proficiency  in  it  may  be  acquired,  that  has  seldom  been  attained 
to  by  cliildn>n  under  the  old  method  of  instruction,  and  that,  too,  by 
merely  exercising  the  faculty  of  attention  for  two  hours  in  the  week. 

*Its  influence  on  the  feelings  and  tempers  of  the  children,  is  proverbially 
favorable,  and  beside  the  innocent  |>1easure  which  the  pupils  enjoy  in  its 
exercise,  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  pure  sentiments  contained  in  appro- 
priatf?  Fong!4,  and  the  gratification  of  others,  in  listening  to  the  rich  swell 
of  a  hundre<l  Iiappy  voices, — the  moral  tendency^  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 
recommenil  it  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  largo  schools,  and  cause  it 
to  be  extensively,  if  not  gtuierally,  introduced  into   our  seminaries.' 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
are  making  arrangements  to  obtain  the  ohl  City  Theatre  in  Federal 
Street,  as  a  Hull  f(»r  Musical  Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  and  to  place  ioHt 
an  organ  of  great  iKjwer.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  will  thus  bo 
afforded  to  the  lovers  of  music,  and  the  advantage  of  having  an  excellent 
place  for  public  meetings  of  benevolent  institutions,  every  friend  of  morals 
will  rejoice  in  this  mode  of  occupying  a  theatre,  and  a  place  which  lias 
been  made  the  temple  of  atheism.    W'e  hope  they  will  succeed. 

Simpson  on  the  Necessity  of  Popular  Education. 

We  hav«  deferred  noticing  this  work,  only  because  we  considered  it 
worthy  of  an  extended  review.  We  cannot  any  longer  delay  recom- 
mending  it  to  bur  readers,  aa  one  of  the  best  practical  works  on  this  anb* 
ject  yet  publishedi  although  some  parta  are  liable  to  olyeetion. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Edited  by  £.  C.  Wines; 
PriDcetoD,  N.  J:  Moore  &,  Baker:  January  and  February.  1835. 

Since  our  last  number  wns  sent  to  press,  we  have  received  the  first  two 
numbers  of  this  work.  They  furnish  evidence  of  the  ability  and  zeal 
of  the  Editor,  and  we  earnestly  wii^h  that  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
friends  may  be  successful  in  inducing  the  friends  of  education  in  our 
country  to  support  mony  periodicals  on  this  subject.  Our  experience 
does  not  warrant  this  hope  at  present ;  and  with  our  views,  we  should 
rather  linve  labored  for  one  which  we  approved,  than  to  have  adopted  the 
common  plan  of  dividing  public  attention.  We  thank  the  Editor  for  the 
favorable  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  has  8poken  of  the  Annals. 
We  regret,  that  without  any  unkind  intention,  he  has  adopted  a  name 
which  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  publisher  to  say,  was  purclinsed 
for  a  valuable  considcrntion,  and  which  wc  rrgnrd  as  our  property,  at  least 
in  equity  and  courtesy ;  for  if  this  claim  be  waived,  the  fact  that  the 
Annals  is  extensively  quoted,  and  addressed,  and  sent  for  as  the  'Journal 
of  Education,'  (of  which  it  is  only  a  new  sorirs)  renders  this  an  unfortu- 
nate source  of  con^l^ion  for  the  Editors  as  well  as  the  public.  We  have 
ielt  it  more  important  to  express  our  views  on  this  point,  since  Abbott's 
title,  'The  Religions  Magazine,'  was  adopted  by  a  new  periodical  in  New 
York.    If  honorable  men  sanction  this  course,  the  result  is  easily  foreseen.^ 

A  Geography  for  Children.  By  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  A.  M. 
Hartford:    Sumner  &  Co.     Boston  :  W.  D.  Ticknor.     pp.  \2il. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  interesting  style,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  make  the  elements  of  Geogniphy  intelligible  to  children.  In 
ha  general  plan  and  engravings,  it  resembles  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  Moral  Reformer  and  Teacher  ox  the  Human  Con- 
stitution. Wm.  a.  Alcott,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Boston  : 
Light  &  Horton. 

The  structure  and  laws  of  the  human  system,  the  almost  inseparable 
connection  of  health  and  morals,  and  the  fashionable  vices,  and  prevalent 
moral  evils  of  the  day,  especially  those  which  are  unsnsperied,  are  the 
topics  of  this  new  periodical.  Among  the  sulycets  of  the  firnt  two  num- 
bers arc.  Cleanliness,  Dr^ss,  Sunday  dinners.  Confectionary,  Temperance, 
Doaing,  &c.  The  plan  is  novel,  the  subjects  are  highly  important,  and 
the  Editor  is  well  prepared  for  his  task.  We  trust  the  work  will  gain  a 
wide  circulation,  and  do  great  fiood.  We  are  much  imtebted  to  the 
Editor  for  his  kind  notice  of  the  Aimals,  but  nmst  decline  a  part  of  the 
faigh  eoaiplioMDU  be  has  paid  us. 
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APRIL,   1835. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

In  recent  numbers,  we  have  given  sketches  of  two  of  the  oldest 
colleges  of  our  country.  Tlie  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale ;  but  the  want  of 
materials  obliges  us  to  defer  their  history  for  the  present,  and  to 
pass  on  to  the  sixth  established  in  our  country — King's  College, 
now  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York.* 

The  question  has  been  much  debated,  whether  our  collegiate 
institutions  ought  to  be  located  in  the  city  or  the  country.  Our 
own  conviction  is,  that  a  city  offers  advantages  for  professional 
and  scientific  pursuits  to  one  who  has  finished  his  elementary 
studies  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  in  its  libraries,  public 
institutions,  lectures,  &tc. ;  and  in  the  easy  access  to  literary  men, 
and  sources  of  infonnation,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  But  we 
believe  that  for  youth  who  are  dismissed  from  parental  control, 
and  sent  to  our  colleges  at  an  early  age,  the  moral  dangers 
far  overbalance  the  literary  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  that  each  of  our  large  cities,  embracing  as  they  do  a 
population  greater  than  several  of  our  states,  9!iould  have  institu- 
tions of  its  own,  in  which  those,  whose  circumstances  render  it 
desirable  tliat  they  should  remain  under  the  parental  roof,  may  re- 
ceive all  the  advantages  which  our  best  colleges  afford.     It  is  in 

*  Wc  are  indrlitcd  for  the  materials  of  our  account,  to  an  interesting  article 
from  tlie  Knickerbocker  Mairazine,  for  Fi'!j.  I>?3r>,  communicated  to  us  by  the 
writer.     We  have  quoted  a  few  paasagei  entire. — Editor. 
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this  view  particularly,  that  Columbia  College  has  been  founded  and 
sustained. 

It  appears  finom  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  that  in  1703,  its 
rector  and  wardens  were  directed  to  wait  on  Lord  Combury,  then 
Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  *  to  know  what  part  of 
the  King^s  farm,  then  vested  in  the  church,  had  been  intended 
for  the  college  which  he  designed  to  have  built.'  No  important 
step  was  taken  tiU  1753,  when  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  obtained, 
appointing  trustees  of  different  religious  denommations,  for  carrying 
their  design  into  execution,  and  providing  for  a  fund  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lotteries. 

In  1754,  these  trustees  chose  Er.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connec- 
ticut, as  the  first  president,  who  refused  to  accept  the  office  till  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  crown,  but  commenced  the  instruction 
of  a  class  of  ten  students,  In  the  vestry  room  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  royal  charter  was  granted  in  October  of  thb  year,  from  which 
time  the  existence  of  the  college  is  properly  dated.  This  charter 
sets  forth,  among  other  things,  that  the  rector  and  inhabitants  of 
New  York  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  had  provided 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  a  colle^-e.  It  ordains  that  the  coUejje  shall 
be  called  King's  College ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  grant  made 
by  Trinity  Church,  that  the  Frecic'ent  should  always  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  morning  and  evening  service 
should  be  performed  acconling  lo  ilie  liturrjy  of  that  church. 

The  governors  of  the  college  named  in  the  charter,  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  Lord  Commissioner  for  Trades 
and  Plantations,  botii  empowered  to  act  by  proxies,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Province  and  City  of  New  York,  three  Clergymei> 
of  different  denominations,  tiie  President  of  the  college,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  and  city.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  not  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws,  and  not  excluding  any  person  from  the  privileges 
of  the  college  on  account  of  hb  religious  opinions. 

The  President  and  two  tutors  were  the  first  instnictors  under 
the  charter.  The  governors  first  n^et  in  1755,  and  two  professors 
were  appointed.  The  college  buildings  began  to  be  occupied  in 
1760,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  funds  from  abroad.  In 
1762,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  Univei-sity,  Dr.  Cooper,  ^  as  chosen 
Professor,  and  in  1763  was  made  President.  In  1767,  a  Medical 
Collejre  with  a  Facultv  of  six  Professors  was  established.  The 
institution  continued  to  flourish  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  plan  of  education,  by  means  of  endowments 
and  other  benefactions,  being  extended,  in  Dr.  Cooper's  language, 
*  almost  as  diffiisely  as  any  college  in  Europe.'  A  professor  of 
Natural  Law,  History  and  Languages,  was  appointed  fai  1773, 
and  a  Grammar  School  annexed  to  the  college, '  for  the  due  prepa- 
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ration  of  those  who  propose  to  complete  their  education  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.' 

The  disputes  with  the  mother  country  interrupted  the  prosperity 
of  the  college.  ^  In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  college  building  was 
converted,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  into  a  military 
hospital.  The  Professors  and  Students  were  consequently  dis- 
lodged, and  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  were  removed 
to  the  City  Hall,  from  whence  very  few  of  the  books,  and  a  very 
small  part  of  the  apparatus,  ever  found  their  way  back  to  the  col- 
lege. Although  the  public  course  of  instruction  did  not  recom- 
mence until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  course 
of  tuition  was,  for  a  short  time,  carried  on  without  the  walls  of  the 
building ;  and  two  admissions  are  noted  in  the  old  matriculation 
book  under  the  year  1777  ;  after  which,  no  trace  is  found  of  the 
continuance  of  any  of  the  collegiate  courses,  until  the  restoration 
of  peace.' 

'  In  the  year  1784,  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  state, 
were,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
"  the  Regents  of  the  University,''  who  immediately  entered  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  "  Columbia  College,"  to  which  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  now  changed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  seven  new  Professors  and  one  tutor  were  appointed, 
and  a  Grammar  school,  and  a  Medical  department  of  five  Pro- 
fessors, were  established.'  The  annual  income  of  the  college  was 
estimated  at  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  Regents  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  1787,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
original  charter,  with  necessary  alterations,  was  confirmed,  and  the 
college  placed  under  the  care  of  twenty-nine  trustees. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  first  president, 
was  appointed  to  the  presidency.  The  college  now  had  four 
academical  professors,  one  of  whom  was  of  the  German  language, 
and  thirty-nine  students,  five  of  whom  resided  in  the  college  build- 
ings. For  some  years  after  this,  the  proceedings  of  the  institution 
indicate  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity.  The  pro- 
fessorships increased  to  thirteen ;  but  in  1798,  their  number  was 
diminished,  by  uniting  different  branches  in  the  same  department, 
and  by  abolishing  such  as  had  been  found  unnecessary. 

The  ecclesiastical  duties  of  Bishop  Moore,  who  was  the  next 
permanent  President,  prevented  that  attention  to  the  college  which 
its  condition  demanded.  On  his  resignation,  Dr.  Harris  was 
chosen  President ;  and  the  commanding  talents,  and  influence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  led  to  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Provost,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  in 
which  be  appears  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  eleya«> 
ting  the  character  of  the  institution^  for  several  years. 
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From  the  year  1800,  the  college  was  continually  gainm*: 
ground,  instruction  was  given  by  lii^^hly  respectable  professors, 
the  classes  increased,  and  its  funds  were  enriched,  by  grants  from 
the  legislature,  while  its  laiid  in  the  city  became  more  valuable. 
In  1809,  an  important  change  was  bei;iin  in  the  system  of  instiuc- 
tion,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  conuiiencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  literary  character  of  the  institution.  The  requisites  for 
admission  to  the  college  were  raised  much  higher,  and  a  new  course 
of  study,  and  system  of  discipline  were  established,  for  elei-ating 
the  standard,  and  extending  the  course  of  college  education.,  Tliis 
has  since  undergone  some  imj>ortant  modifications ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  basis  of  the  existing  plan  of  study  and  system  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  Medical  school  of  Columbia  College  was  cliscontinued  in 
1813,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  the  city. 


The  ravages  of  time  and  war  reduced  the  college  buildings  to 
an  '  unsightly  and  ruinous  condition.'  '  in  1817,  the  trustees  en- 
tered upon  a  thorough  repair  of  tlie  old  edifice,  and  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings.'  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  18*^,  the 
alteration  and  improvements  were  completed,  and  llie  principal 
edifice  now  appears  as  in  the  engraving  above.  At  the  same  time, 
improvements  vete  made  in  the  imeiior  concerns  of  the  Seiiunary> 
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the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  which,  were  afterwards  farther 
increased  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  professorships  of  Law,  and 
of  the  ItaHan  and  French  languages  and  Literature.  In  1827,  the 
Grammar  School  was  revived,  and  a  new  building  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  college  for  its  accommodation. 

*  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  Hon.  Wm,  A.  Duer,  the  sixth 
president  of  this  institution,  was  appointed,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  18^30.  In  the  same  year,  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific course  was  opened,  and  persons  were  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  college  without  being  expected  to  pursue  classical 
studies,  or  undergo  an  examination  for  the  literary  honors  of  the 
institution.  Free  scholarships  were  also  established  by  the  bounty 
of  the  trustees,  the  nominations  to  which  were  vested  in  each  of 
the  religious  denominations  of  the  city,  and  in  its  leading  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  professors  were  au- 
thorized to  deliver  public  lectures  at  extra  hours.  '  At  the  same 
time,  the  Granmiar  School  was  reorganized,  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors increased  to  nine,  and  a  junior  department  established  ;  so  that 
the  pupil  can  be  received  as  soon  as  he  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  be  conducted  through  the  various  branches  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  period  of  his  graduation,  in  one  unifonn  system  of 
instruction.' 

The  present  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  may 
be  considered  as  three-fold,  viz. ; 

1.  TTie  Full  Course,  including  every  branch  of  collegiate  study, 
but  forbidding  all  professional  pursuits  and  studies,  and  entitling  the 
successful  student  to  the  degree  of  Bacliclorof  Arts. 

2.  The  Ldierary  and  Scientific  Course,  which  excludes  the 
study  of  Ancient  Languages,  but  includes  that  of  the  Modem,  and 
admits  the  pursuit  of  professional  studies.  A  College  Testimo- 
nial is  conferred  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  tlie  suc- 
cessful student  in  this  course. 

3.  The  Voluntary  Course,  requiring  no  matriculation,  and  limited 
solely  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  the  applicants,  as  to  its  du- 
ration and  extent.  It  admits  of  a  higher  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
consistent,  not  only  with  professional,  but  even  with  mercantile 
and  mechanical  employments. 

The  course  of  classical  studies  is  an  object  of  special  atteiuion  in 
Columbia  College,  and  is  said  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more 
thorough  and  accurate,  than  in  most  of  our  literary  institutions  ;  and 
the  great  national  subject  of  Constitutional  Law  is  made  a  part  of 
the  course.  We  hope  the  reproach  of  superficiality  in  classical 
attainments,  and  of  utterly  neglecting  our  own  political  institu- 
tioDSy  will  soon  be  wiped  away  bom  all  our  colleges. 

•13 
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Columbia  College  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  ccMisist-' 
ing  of  the  President  and  ten  Professors,  comprising  names  which 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  American  Science  and  Literature.  It 
contained  the  last  year  about  one  hundred  students.  Among  its 
fonner  graduates,  the  names  of  Livingston,  Jay,  Morris,  Johnson, 
&c.  would  adorn  the  catalogue  of  any  institution ;  and  the 
names  of  Griflin,  Bruen,  and  Eastbum,  are  not  less  valuable  testi- 
monials to  its  recent  influence. 


DIFFICULTIES  AND  REQUISITES  IN  COLLEGIATE  INTERCOl^RSE. 

(Communicated  for  the  Annals  of  EJucutiuu.) 

[We  now  publish  the  concluding  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  on  the  inter* 
course  in  collegeB;  and  wo  think  no  instructor  can  read  tliem  without  deriving 
loine  useful  hints,  even  if  he  docd  not  agree  with  tlie  writer  on  all  points.] 

In  two  preceding  articles,  we  have  described  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  which  should  exist  between  instructors  and  pupils  in 
our  colleges.  We  observed  that  it  should  be  based  on  mutual 
confidence^  that  it  should  be  a  free,  courteous  and  christian  inter- 
course. We  remarked  that  the  intercourse  in  recitations  was 
also  highly  important,  that  much  might  he  done  there  to  secure  influ- 
ence over  the  student.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  there  are 
obstacles  to  this  intercourse,  to  some  of  which  we  will  advert. 

We  will  merely  mention  the  fact,  that  the  students  of  our  col- 
leges are  generally  of  an  aii^e  which  is  impetuous  and  impatient  of 
restraint, — '  monitoribus  aspcr,^ — and  at  the  same  time  requiring, 
almost  as  much  as  any  other,  watchful  oversiglit,  and  wise  counsels ; 
and  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
has  been  much,  and  we  think  unduly  fostered,  in  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse. It  has  operated  to  make  it  disreputable  in  the  college 
community  to  seek  intercourse  with  the  officers.  To  consult  his 
instructors  in  regard  to  his  studies,  subjects  the  student  to  the  sus- 

[)icion  of  using  undue  methods  to  promote  his  private  interest,  and 
le  runs  the  risk  of  being  branded  with  no  very  desirable  epithets. 
Preposterous  as  this  state  of  feeling  is  in  regard  to  the  plainest 
duty  of  the  student,  it  nevertheless  requires  no  little  moral  courage 
in  a  youth  to  contemn  the  obloquy,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  his  instructors.  We  are  rejoiced  to  believe,  that  withia  a  few 
years^  this  absurdity  has  sensibly  lost  its  power. 
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Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  influence  which  other  teachers 
may  acquire  over  their  charge,  is  the  fact,  that  the  youth  in  our 
colleges  live  by  themselves.  They  are  excluded,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, many  of  them  entirely,  from  other  society,  especially  from  the 
influentes  of  domestic  life.  This  circumstance  gives  increased 
power,  and  more  favorable  opportunity,  to  the  ill-disposed,  and 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  good.  Less  heed  is  given  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  surer  way 
by  which  the  principles  of  a  courteous,  manly  demeanor  may  be 
broken  down,  and  rude  and  boisterous  manners  be  acquired,  than 
to  send  a  youth  to  live  within  college  walls.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  irregularity  which  occurs  in  our  colleges,  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  influ- 
ences must  exist  in  such  an  assemblage,  unfriendly  to  salutary  re- 
straint ?  An  *  esprit  du  corps '  always  prevails,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  unceasing  vigilance  and  unwearied  assiduity,  may  eflfectu- 
ally  counteract  all  the  weight  of  the  moral  influence  and  authority 
of  the  faculty. 

These  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  intercoi'rse  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  should  be  maintained  between  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges.  Still  they  must  be  met.  They  will  not  be 
entirely  removed,  but  they  m.ay  be  neutralized  in  a  great  measure. 
To  this  end,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  instructors  to  make  this 
subject  a  matter  of  special  atteniion.  Tliey  should  regard  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  moral  influence  over  their  pupils  of  as  much 
consequence,  as  the  best  apparatus  of  instruction.  The  time  is 
coming,  and  indeed  has  already  arrived,  when  a  talent  for  guiding 
youth  will  be  thought  scarcely  less  important  in  a  teacher,  than  in- 
tellectual power  or  attainments.  Before  dismissing  this  subject, 
then,  we  will  offer  a  few  brief  suggestions  on  the  method  of  culti- 
vating such  an  intercourse  as  we  deem  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  first,  and  an  essential  requisite  to  such  an  intercourse,  is  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  cannot  influence  our  fellow 
men  without  knowing  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  the  human 
breast,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion and  temj)er  of  those  whom  we  would  influence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  incumbent  on  the  instructor  to  study  the  human 
heart — to  discover,  if  he  can,  the  avenues  by  which  he  may  gain 
access  to  its  secret  chambers.  He  who  has  a  quick  perception  of 
character,  will  be  spared  the  mistakes  which  are  continually  occa- 
sioning difficulty  to  an  inexperienced  or  ignorant  teacher. 

A  second  requisite  is,  a  deep  interest  in  the  business  of  instruct 
tion.  We  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  promote  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  and  sentiments  between  an  instructor  and  his  pupils, 
as  zeal  in  the  business  of  instruction.    A  zealous  teacher  will 
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awaken  sympathy,  and  excite  ardor,  in  the  minds  with  which  h« 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  taste  may  be  formed 
and  cultivated  for  teaching,  as  well  as  for  other  things.  If,  then, 
an  instructor  perceives  in  himself  a  de6ciency  in  this  respect, — if 
teaching  is  to  him  a  drudgery, — it  should  be  a  question  with  him, 
whether  his  duty  to  his  pupils  and  to  the  community,  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  resign  his  station. 

Another  requisite  in  the  instructor  is,  a  personal  interest  in  his 
pupils.  He  may  be  faithful  and  successful,  as  a  teacher  merely, 
and  yet  never  manifest  any  peculiar  interest  in  his  pupils  out  of  the 
recitation  room.     But  in  such  a  case,  he  has  discharged,  in  our  ap- 

Erehension,  but  half  of  his  duty.  They  have  strong  claims  upon 
is  sympathy  and  tender  regard.  They  will  never  come  to  him 
of  their  own  accord,  and  prefer  these  claims.  He  must  make  the 
first  advances  ;  and  when  this  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
with  sincerity,  he  will  most  commonly  meet  with  the  return  he  de- 
sires. He  should  cultivate  this  personal  interest  in  those  who  are 
under  his  charge,  as  a  sacred  obligation;  always  remembering 
that  every  student  is  an  object  of  affection  and  deep  solicitude 
somewhere,  though  he  may  not,  at  first,  commend  himself  to  his 
special  regard. 

The  last  requisite  in  the  teacher,  which  we  shall  mention  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  such  an  intercourse  as  we  would  see 
in  all  our  seminaries  of  learning,  is  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  youth  under 
his  care.  If  he  possesses  this,  he  will  exert  himself  to  establish 
such  relations  between  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  over  them  the  control  of  a  faithful  guardian,  and  an  affec- 
tionate friend.  If  the  instructors  in  our  colleges  could  enter  the 
paternal  dwelling  from  which  a  beloved  youth  has  been  sent,  with 
much  fear  and  trembling,  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  col- 
lege life,  and  could  hear  the  earnest  prayers  which  ever  follow  that 
youth,  and  witness  the  deep  solicitude  there  felt,  that  those  who 
are  now  to  him  in  the  stead  of  a  parent,  may  discharge  their  duty 
faithfully  ; — if  they  appreciated  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to 
the  community  as  the  guardians  of  those  on  whom  will  essentially 
depend  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion  as  well  as  sound  learn- 
ing, and  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  cloud  of  supplications  which 
continually  ascends  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  our  institutions 
of  learning, — they  would  then,  without  fail,  attach  that  importance 
to  this  subject  which  it  deserves. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  an  important  duty  devolves  upon  pa- 
rents, and  teachers  in  our  preparatory  schools.  Much  may  be  done 
by  giving  the  youth  who  resort  to  our  higher  institutions,  correct 
views  of  the  relations  and  duties  wbk^  belong  to  them  in  their 
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new  abode ;  and  who  can  do  this  but  parents  and  the  teachers  in 
our  academies  or  schools  ?  Tiiey  should  guard  against  the  intru- 
sion of  wrong  principles  of  action.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  feel, 
that  they  have  no  duties  to  discharge  in  respect  to  college  disci- 
pline. They  do  not  reason  thus  in  regard  to  their  district  schools. 
There,  they  exert  all  their  influence  for  the  support  of  order,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  respectful  feelings  and  deportment  in  their 
children,  towards  their  teachers.  But  surely,  order,  and  diligence, 
and  a  sound  moral  principle,  are  not  less  important  in  the  college 
than  in  the  district  school.  The  public  have  a  deep  interest  in 
tlie  internal  as  well  as  in  the  external  welfare  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Parents,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of  youth, 
should  ever  be  ready  to  interfere  with  their  influence,  to  counteract 
those  principles  of  action  in  their  children  which  may  lead  to  un- 
happy consequences  ;  for  they  may  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantages  they  can  derive  from  a  public  education.  If  ihey  would 
exert  themselves  for  this  end,  we  doubt  not  important  results  would 
soon  follow. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  at 
some  of  our  colleges,  of  having  all  the  oflicers  occupy  rooms  in  the 
college  buildings.  Such  a  measure  brings  them,  of  course,  into  con- 
tact with  the  students,  and  must,  we  are  persuaded,  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence.  Ollicers  and  students  thus  have  a  common  place 
of  study.  By  such  an  arrangement  moreover,  the  student  is  invited 
to  communicate  freciuentiy  with  his  instructors.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect much  intercourse  of  the  kind  we  intend,  where  the  rooms  of 
the  oflicers  are  at  a  distance  from  the  collo<:e  buildings.  We  re- 
gard it  not  so  much  as  a  system  of  watch  and  restraint,  as  of  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  We  know  that  this  subjects  oflicers  who 
have  families,  to  inconvenience.  Thev  will  have  less  time  for  un- 
interrupted  study.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant,  on  many  ac- 
counts, for  them  to  be  at  their  homes.  But  they  must  cheerfully 
sacrifice  personal  convenience  to  the  good  of  their  ])upils  ;  and  we 
have  no  belief,  that  the  true  theory  of  our  collegiate  institutions 
can  be  realized,  without  some  such  arrangement. 

We  say,  that  to  put  in  practice  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  duties  of  college,  ofllcere  in  respect  to  their  means  of 
influence,  will  require  no  little  self-denial.  To  him  who  enters  upon 
the  duty  of  a  college  professorship,  two  paths  are  open,  and  invite 
his  steps.  He  may  aspire  after  fame  and  desire  to  reap  the  '  doc- 
tarum  pramia  frontiumJ  He  may  therefore  exclude  himself  from 
his  college  classes,  except  in  the  official  intercourse  of  the  recita- 
tion room,  devote  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  and  benefit  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected, 
bjr  reflecting  upon  it  the  brilliancy  of  bis  own  reputation.     On  the 
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other  hand,  with  equal  ardor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
no  less  tempted,  it  may  be,  by  the  honors  of  the  literary  world,  be 
may  sacrifice  somewhat  of  bis  personal  reputation  as  a  scholar  or 
man  of  science,  be  a  little  less  devoted  to  his  own  advancement, 
and  more  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
institution. 

With  the  views  which  have  been  advanced,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  regard  to  the  course  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  instructor 
to  pursue.  Let  him  cherish  a  praiseworthy  ambition ;  let  him  be 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  extensive  research  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship ;  but  let  it  not  be  selGsh  ambition.  LiCt  his  passion  for  letters 
be  chastened  by  a  sense  of  the  higher  responsibilities  he  is  under 
to  the  institution — to  the  youth  who  are  receiving  impressions  of 
some  kind  from  his  example  and  his  precepts — to  the  comipunity, 
for  the  well-being  of  which,  though  his  labors  are  unseen  by  the 
world,  he  is,  in  truth,  under  Providence,  a  most  efficient  laborer. 
We  would  have  him  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  alluded.  He  need  not  desire  a 
more  enviable  reputation  than  theirs, — a  reputation  for  highly  disci- 
plined powers  of  mind,  and  for  sound  and  extensive  learning,  no 
less  than  for  a  rare  combination  of  those  qualities  which  gave  them 
the  character  of  college  officers  of  unsurpassed  worth. 

An  Alumnus. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

(Extracted  from  tho  Farmer  and  Gardener.) 

The  agriculture  of  Bavaria  is  said  to  have  been  improved  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  century,  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
Scotland  perhaps  excepted.  Before  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  behind  that  of  the  other  German  States.  The  lands  then 
mostly  belonged  to  the  religious  establishments.  The  cultivators 
merely  lived;  tiiey  did  not  tlirive.  When  the  lands  were  sold, 
tliey  were  made  into  small  parcels,  and  ahuost  every  man  became 
die  proprietor  of  the  portion  he  cultivated,  upon  a  long  credit. 
The  great  impulse  to  improvement  was  given  to  the  young  genera- 
tion, in  the  primary  schools.  In  these  were  taught,  botli  by  books 
and  examples,  Agriculture  and  Gardening.  For  this  purpose, 
catechisms  of  gardening,  of  agriculture,  of  domestic  economy,  of 
forest  culture,  of  orchard  culture,  be,  in  small  duodecimo  volumes, 
with  wood  cuts,  were  introduced  as  class  books  for  boys,  and  the 
like  on  the  management  of  silk  worms,  household  ecoaomy,  and 
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cookery,  for  the  ^Is ;  and  there  was  attached  to  every  district 
school,  at  least  half  an  acre  of  land,  for  experimental  gardenings 
where  the  scholars  received  recreation  in  the  hours  of  exemption 
fix>m  stady,  and  instruction  fix)m  the  master  in  the  practice  of 
gardening.  And  it  was  made  an  indispensable  qualification  in 
teachers,  to  be  competent  to  give  this  instruction.  *  Smce  these 
schools  have  come  into  action,'  says  a  late  traveller,  *  an  entirely 
new  generation  of  cultivators  has  arisen,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  agriculture  in  Bavaria  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ttuin  it  is  anywhere  else  m  tlie  central  pait  of  Germany.^ 
*  The  result  of  the  wliole  of  the  information  procured  and  of  the 
observations  made  b,  tliat  we  think  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria 
promise  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  aheady,  tiie  happiest  people  in 
Germsmy.  The  climate  of  the  country  will  prevent  its  agriculture 
and  gardening  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but  to  that 
point,  both  will  very  soon  be  carried.' 

The  salutary  influence  of  agi-icultural  and  horticultural  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools,  has  not  been  confined,  in  Bavaria,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  As  consequences  which  naturally  follow 
the  improvement  of  ogiicniirre,  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
public  works  have  u'ldei'jr^ore  a  corresponding  improvement ;  indi- 
vidual comforts  have  been  greatly  multiplied  ;  business  of  every 
kind  has  been  improved  ;  I'/id  iiunian  intellect,  reanimated  as  it 
were,  by  the  magic  p3n  of  i  Ilazzi,  l)as  burst  its  cerements,  and 
become  an  efficient  aid  i  i  \\\z  ::oble  work  of  Improvement.  The 
public  roads  are  all  lined  with  ornamental,  fruilbearing,  or  forest 
trees,  and  furnished  \  lih  guideboards,  nulestones,  and  seats 
at  intervals  of  stones  or  sodi  for  the  weary  traveller.  This  novel 
sort  of  education,  and  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  it,  and 
the  still  greater  blessings  \\  hich  appear  in  prospect,  have  resulted 
from  the  wise  provisions  of  the  government,  aided,  and  efficiently 
aided,  by  the  active  and  patriotic  philanthropy  of  M.  Hazzi,  the 
editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  at  Munich,  and  author  of  the  school 
catechisms  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  children  of  our  common 
schools  would  be  benefited,  while  the  twentieth  would  not  be  in- 
jured, by  the  elementary  studies  which  have  proved  so  beneficial 
to  Bavaria.  ^As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined.^  Early 
impressions  have  an  influence  through  life  ;  and  it  is  all  important 
that  these  early  impressions  should  be  of  the  right  kind, — such  as 
are  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and 
the  good  of  the  public.  What  can  conduce  more  to  these  desirable 
ends,  than  to  instruct  our  youth  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  business  which  they  are  to  follow  through  life,  and  upon  their 
success  in  which,  must  materially  depend  their  respectability,  their 
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liappiness,  and  their  worth  to  society.  Husbandry  is  a  business 
in  which  there  is  always  something  to  learn,  even  in  the  longest 
term  of  life.  The  sooner  tlie  study  is  begun,  the  more  proficiency 
wiU  be  made;  and  the  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  its 
varied  sources  of  true  enjoyment,  tlie  stronger  is  his  attachment 
to  its  pursuits. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MATERNAL  LOVE. 

(TfaiBlatad  from  the  Gorroin  of  HeioroUi.) 

For  half  a  century,  education  has  been  regarded  as  a  science 
in  Germany,  and  many  of  the  first  minds  have  been  devoted  to  it, 
as  a  science,  tiiat  yields  to  none  in  importance  and  interest.  It 
claims  tlie  best  efforts  of  tlie  ablest  of  men.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  find  depth  combined  with  simplicity,  in  their  works  on 
this  subject,  which  we  meet  in  no  other,  and  which  give  an  air  of 
freslmess  to  an  old  topic,  and  even  to  old  thoughts.  We  have 
formerly  made  some  extracts  from  Heinroth  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion. We  recently  mot  with  a  passage  on  the  evils  arising  from 
false  management  of  the  childish  temper,  which  contains  some 
striking  thoughts. 

He'  observes  that  ^  a  selfish  parent  Cannot  educate  a  child 
aright ; '  and  that  this  selfishness  often  conceals  itself  under  another 
guise.  '  The  mother,  too  often,  merely  loves  herself  in  her  child. 
'*  Does  this  merit  reproach  ? "  we  are  asked.  "  Is  it  not  a  lovely 
trait  of  natural  affection,  and  is  not  the  mother  thus  bound  to  the 
child  by  the  strongest  ties  ?  Is  it  not  a  provision  kindly  made,  to 
strenf(thcn  her  in  endurin<i  that  tq-cat  amount  of  care  and  toil  which 
are  necessary  in  training  up  her  little  ones  ?  "  There  is  some  sin- 
cerity in  this  feeling  ;  but  it  has  not  the  tnith  of  instinct,  w  hich 
leads  an  anhnal  to  take  care  of  its  youni^  in  the  same  manner. 
The  animal  has  no  vanity  ;  while  a  mother  \\  ho  only  loves  her- 
self in  her  child,  is  as  vain,  in  reality,  as  when  she  looks  at  her 
own  person  in  tlie  gla^s.' 

*  And  this  vanity  loads  to  evils  which  never  result  fram  the  in- 
stinct of  animals.  A  vain  mother  will  make  a  plaything  of  her 
child, — a  course  which  lays  tlio  foundation  of  every  spocios  of  evil. 
She  educates  her  child  to  ht;  vain ;  and  vanity  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  that  Hydra, — s(lf}:ihnr.ss — t!ic  chief  cause  of  all  human  misery. 

'  After  all,  perhaps  slio  does  not  love  her  child ;  for  not  unfre- 
quently,  vanhy  is  stronger  ilian  natural  love ;  the  passion  over- 
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comes  the  instinct.  The  mother  should  not  love  herself  in  her 
child  ;  she  should  love  her  child  as  herself,  even  more  than  her» 
selfy'—and  every  true  mother  does  this.  But  even  this  love  will 
lead  to  evil  results,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  affection 
which  exists  in  animals.  She  will  regard  her  child  only  as  a  pos- 
session,— a  good, — a  treasure.  She  will  always  hold  it  as  such, 
and  will  think  of  nothing  but  to  keep  this  treasure.  She  will  give 
the  child  what  it  needs,  and  what  it  does  not  need ;  for  such  love 
cannot  give  enough.  It  is  shielded  from  all  that  can  hurt  it,  or 
give  it  pain,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  mother.  In  this  way,  it 
is  first  enfeebled,  then  contracts  bad  habits,  and  finally  it  is  spoiled 
for  want  of  discipline  ;  for  what  would  give  it  more  pain  than  dis- 
cipline ? 

We  have  often  observed  the  effect  of  discipline  in  forming  and 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union,  between  the  parent  and  the  child, 
tlie  pupil  and  the  teacher  ;  but  ^^  e  have  never  seen  it  so  happily 
explained,  as  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  The  child  thus  spoiled,  is  in  peculiar  need  of  discipline.  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  only  means  of  removing  a  barrier  which  would 
separate  them  more  and  more  widely.  The  obstinacy  and  self- 
will  which  result  from  such  mismanagement,  will  inevitably  divide 
the  child  from  the  parents ;  for  it  is  only  by  submission  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  parents,  that  the  child  is  united  to  them. 
Indeed,  these  feelings  put  it  in  opposition  to  its  parents.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  closest  and  most  intimate  bond  by  which  pa- 
rents and  children  can  be  united, — the  bond  of  faith  and  trust, — is 
broken ;  and  then  the  ties  of  affection  must  be  dissolved.  The 
child  acquires  confidence  only  ui  himself.  He  learns  his  power, 
for  his  will  is  always  gratified,  and  his  parents  do  as  he  chooses. 
Thus  he  learns  to  govern  his  parents,  but  not  to  love  them  ;  he 
loves  only  himself.' 

*  Is  this  blind  love  in  the  parents  something  unheard  of — a 
mere  fancy  ?  No ;  it  is,  unhappily,  a  thijig  of  daily  occurrence. 
Everywhere  there  are  parents  who  hang  on  their  children  with 
idolatrous  love,  who  sufler  them  to  want  nothing,  who  satisfy  all 
their  desires  even  before  they  are  expressed,  and  thus  train  them 
up  to  be  undisciplined,  selfish,  lordly  beings.  Such  parents  have 
a  miserable  re\\  ard  ;  for  the  very  children  thus  miseducated,  are 
often  tlie  cause  of  their  greatest  suffering,  and  sometimes,  bring 
down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  perhaps  hear 
them  call  down  curses  on  the  parent  that  betrayed  them  to  ruin  by 
indulgence.' 

This  is  false  affection, — the  mere  shadow  and  pretence  of  love. 
The  only  true  maternal  love  is  that  wliich  seeks  the  ultimate  good 
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and  happbess  of  the  cli3d,  even  at  the  expense  cf  immediate  sat- 
faring ;  which  will  administer  a  nauseous  dnig,  or  painful  punish- 
ment without  hesitation,  if  it  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  from 
greater  suffering  or  greater  evils. 


ERRORS  L\  3IODERN  EDUCATION, 

ilH  extract  from  the  Addrett  of  a  TeoAtr  to  a  Milage  LvceuwL. 
(Communicated  for  the  Anoali  of  Educslion.) 

Is  glancing  at  the  early  condition  of  society  in  New  England, 
the  first  thing  tliat  strikes  us  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
system  of  family  ffovomnient  then  practised,  and  that  now  in 
vogue.  We  claim  to  have  made  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The  rod  has  been  laid  aside,  and,  with  it,  that  parental  authority 
which  was  its  legitimate  accompaniment.  *  We  \\\]\  govern  our 
children  by  love ; '  say  the  advocates  of  the  present  fashionable 
system  ;  *  fear  is  an  unworthy  motive  to  influence  rational  beings.' 
Indeed  !  This  is  a  new  discover)'  in  philosopliy.  Let  us  look  at 
it  a  moment. 

*  Fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  of  rational  beinirs ! '  Is  tliis  so  ? 
Is  not  the  contrary  proved  by  the  very  constitution  and  course  of 
nature ?  Why  do  wo  feel  pain  after  intemperance  or  excess  of 
any  kind  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  us  timely  w  aniing  of  the  inroads  it  is 
making  upon  our  constitutions,  in  order  to  deter  us  from  it  in  future  ? 
And  what  is  this,  but  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  fear?  Again, 
this  principle  is  implanted  in  our  very  natures,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  given  us  for  some  end,  and  for  some  good  end  too ; 
othenvise  it  never  would  have  been  given.  jNow  what  more 
worthy  end,  than  to  jruide  us  aright  in  the  pathway  of  life  ?  Our 
condition  in  this  world,  as  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  w hat  is  it 
but  a  succession  of  alternative  a])peals  to  hope  and  fear,  the  two 
master  passions  in  the])uman  breast  ?  Indeed,  they  who  maintain 
that  fear  is  a  motive  iinwonhv  the  nature  of  rational  beinirs,  tfo 
counter  to  the  experience  of  jmst  ages,  and  sliow  themselves, 
moreover,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

Besides,  their  practice  is  not  in  accordance  w  ith  tlieir  theory. 
Some  of  those  very  jiersons  who  cry  out  so  loudly  against  this 
principle  I  am  advocating,  arc  the  first  to  put  it  in  practice  when 
occasion  requires.  And  this  it  does,  not  seldom ;  for,  from  the 
^naxmer  in  whkrh  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  want  of  uni- 
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formity  in  their  management  of  them,  they  are  obliged,  much  more 
frequently  than  others,  to  resort  to  this  motive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  comparatively  less  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
apply  it.  And  yet,  with  their  usual  consistency,  they  tell  us  all  the 
while,  that  '  fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  a  rational  being.' 

Not  so  thougiit  our  fathers.  They  considered  fear  not  only  a 
rational  motive,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  only  efficacious  one  ;  and 
they  acted  on  this  belief.  Were  they  in  an  error  ?  Answer,  ye 
their  descendants,  who  now  experience  in  yourselves  the  salutary 
effects  of  parental  discipline.  I  am  no  advocate  of  undue  severity. 
Yet  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  in  the  days  of  our  fathei*s, — ^notw  ithstanding  the  rigid  disci- 
pline we  are  told  they  maintained,  and  the  distance  and  reserve 
which  existed  between  them  and  their  children, — there  was  more 
real  love,  more  genuine  affection, — aye,  and  more  mutual  confi- 
dence too, — between  parent  and  child,  than  exists  at  the  present 
day. 

And  this  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  betw  een  equals,  mutual  respect  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  mutual  love  ; — ^between  superiors  and  inferiors, 
generous  protection,  kindness,  and  condcscendhig  regard  on  the 
one  hand, — subordination,  reverence  and  respect,  on  the  other. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  real  love  can  have  no  place.  Now  the 
present  system  of  family  government  entirely  overlooks  this  prin- 
ciple, and  is  therefore  at  war  with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  Tlie  child,  at  the  present  day,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  trained 
up  by  the  parent  on  such  a  footing  of  familiarity  and  equality,  as 
to  be  alike  impatient  of  compulsion  or  restraint.  What  wonder 
then  if  he  be  wanting  in  reverence  and  respect  tow^ards  his  supe- 
riors ?  If  you  sow  the  seeds  of  irreverence  in  the  bosom  of  your 
child,  you  must  expect  to  reap  its  bitter  fruits.  If  you  ^  sow  the 
wind,  you  must  reap  the  whirlwind.'  So  long  as  children  are 
trained  up  on  the  present  system,  so  long  must  we  expect  to  see 
its  legitimate  results  in  their  characters  and  dispositions. 

Did  its  influence,  however,  stop  here,  we  might  more  easily  bear 
with  it ;  but  it  stretches  forward  into  futurity ;  it  is  felt  in  after  life. 
As  is  the  child,  so  will  be  the  future  man.  If  the  child  has  little 
reverence  for  age,  the  man  will  have  still  less.  Tliis  is  a  natural 
consequence.  We  see  it  already  in  the  condition  of  society 
amongst  us.  How  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers !  Then,  no  artificial  rules  of  politeness  cramped  and  fettered 
social  intercourse.  No  set  formalities  repressed  the  genial  current 
of  the  soul.  With  them,  '  it  was  heart  with  hand,  and  thought  tp 
thought.'  As  they  felt,  so  they  spoke  and  acted.  Nature  was 
not  checked  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.    She  was  allowed  to  take 
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her  own  course  ;  they  followed  her  promptings,  and  yielded  to 
her  impulse.  Society,  amont;  them,  \vas  not  that  conventional 
thing  it  now  is ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  respect  towards  their  superiors,  with  which  they  had  been  im- 
bued in  childhood,  clung  to  them  in  riper  years,  modified  only  by 
being  extended  also  to  their  equals.  Being  thus  {fctuated  by  mu- 
tual regard  and  esteem,  they  exhibited  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
of  manner  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  this  a«je  of  boasted  refinement.  There  was  a  freer  inter- 
change  of  all  the  kindlier  affections  of  the  heart.  They  assumed 
no  borrowed  form ;  they  played  no  borrowed  part.  They  met 
togetlier  for  mutual  improvement  and  mutual  happiness ;  and  they 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

How  different  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  We 
assemble, — ^go  through  the  prescribed  formalities, — pass  the  cus- 
tomary heartless  and  unmeaning  compliments — and  go  away,  none 
the  wiser  or  the  better  for  our  interview ;  often,  it  may  be,  dis- 
gusted with  our  neighbors,  disgusted  with  ourselves,  and  heartily 
glad  the  farce  is  over.  And  yet  such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  such  the  influence  of  habit  over  us,  that  we  return,  with  uicreas- 
ing  eagerness,  to  the  same  unvaried  round  of  hypocrisy,  (to  call  it 
by  no  worse  name,)  only  to  go  away  with  increased  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust. 

One  would  suppose  that  an  evil  of  this  nature  would  work  its 
own  cure ;  tliat  the  heart, — disappointed  in  its  expectations, — ^its 
yearnings  unsatisfied, — sick  of  the  frivolities  in  which  it  had  parti- 
cipated,— ^would  turn  with  increased  relish  to  the  calm  and  unobtru- 
ave  quiet  of  domestic  life.  Tlie  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is 
tne  case.  Hurried  from  object  to  object,  and  from  phantom  to 
phantom,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  outward  circumstances,  the  mind 
loses  its  introspective  power.  We  forget  to  tum  our  thoughts 
inwanl, — to  observe  what  is  going  on  within  our  own  bosoms.  We 
find  no  time  for  calm  and  sober  reflection.  We  live  in  the  vasiie 
and  exciting  present ;  the  past  is  to  us  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
We  thus  become  creatures  of  impulse, — changing  with  the  chang- 
ing hour, — taking,  cameleon-like,  the  hues  of  the  passing  moment, 
— stripped  of  our  own  individuality,  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Hence  arises  tlie  passion  for  herding  together  in  multi- 
tudes. We  cannot  brcathe  the  air  of  retirement  and  meditation  ; 
*  it  is  too  rare  for  us.'  We  demand  excitement ;  we  have  be- 
come so  habituated  to  it,  that  it  is  as  necessar}'  to  us  as  our  dailv 
food.  We  look  for  it  in  vain  by  the  domestic  fireside  ;  it  dwells 
not  there.  We  go  abroad  in  search  of  it,  and  our  search  is  suc- 
cessful. 
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But,  all  this  while,  we  are  unfitting  ourselves  'for  the  duties  of 
social  life  ;  for  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  that  *  the  more  gregarious  a  man  becomes,  the 
less  a  social  creature  is  he.'  To  mingle  in  society,  either  with  ad- 
vantage  to  ourselves  or  others,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
spend  much  of  our  thiie  in  solitude  and  contemplation.  In  this 
way  only  can  we  acquire  that  individuality  of  character  which 
gives  society  all  its  charm,  and  without  which,  we  should  be  httle 
better  than  mere  monkeys  or  paiTots,  aping  each  other's  manners, 
echoing  cacli  other's  remarks,  and  doomed  to  see  only  '  oui*selves 
reflected,'  in  every  face  we  chanced  to  look  on.  Vain  would  it 
be,  under  sucli  circumstances,  to  look  for  improvement ;  fortunate 
would  it  be  for  us,  should  we  escape  without  actual  deterioration ^ 


WHAT  MANY  TEACHERS  CAN  DO. 

(Coininiiiiicutod  for  ihc  Annalsi  of  Kducation.) 

I.  I  endeavored  to  show,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  every 
teacher  should  either  devote  himself  wholly  to  this  work,  or  leave 
it  to  others.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a 
person's  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  leaching,  for  the  time  he 
is  engaged,  and  selecting  theemployinenl  as  a  profession,  to  which 
he  consecrates  his  whole  powers,  and  his  life.  The  first,  as  is 
most  obvious,  is  in  the  power  of  all ;  the  last,  it  is  equally  obvious, 
is  not.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
justified  in  devoting  themselves  to  teaching  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  is  much  larger  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

1.  Literary  qualifications — I  mean  those  which  are  indispen- 
sable— are  more  common  than  is  often  thought.  Who  can  read 
in  the  pages  of  the  Annals,  the  '  History  of  a  Common  School,' 
*  Biography  of  a  Teacher,'  *A  Young  Teacher's  History,'  and 
the  account  of  Madame  Calame  and  Franke,  without  seeing  at 
once  that  the  humblest  individuals,  whose  iiearts  are  en^a^ed  in 
the  work,  may  become  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  and  shine 
as  the  lights  of  a  fallen  and  falling  world?  Nor  does  this  diminish 
the  importance  of  thorough  training.  *  A  Teacher,'  and  a 
'  Younjj  Teacher,'  mii^ht  both  have  been  still  brifjhter  luminaries 
than  they  were,  had  Teachers'  Seminaries  and  Libraries  been 
within  their  reach. 

2.  The  difficulty  which  professional  teachers  find  in  procuring 

constant  employment  is  less  formidable  than  many  suppose.     We 

know  well  that  here  is  a  barrier  which^  at  first  view^  appears  insur* 
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roountable.  We  are  referred  to  facts.  We  are  told — '  Look  at 
the  condition  of  our  schools.  By  whom  are  they  taught  ?  Is  it 
not  by  young  men  and  boys  who  have  no  other  employment,  three 
months  of  the  year ;  and  by  females  still  younger,  three  or  four 
more  ?     Where  is  a  constant  male  teacher  to  find  encouragement?' 

We,  in  our  turn,  may  refer  also  to  facts.  Is  it  not  well  known 
that  an  increasing  number  of  efficient  male  teachers  do  find  con- 
stant employment  every  year?  Is  it  not  known  that  the  public 
schools,  in  some  of  the  iarirer  towns  of  Massachusetts,  are  taught 
throughout  the  year,  by  efficient  male  teachers ;  and  that  the  com- 
pensation is  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  family?  More  than  all 
this,  which  of  us  has  ever  known  an  individual  who  had  devoted 
himself  without  reserve,  to  this  great  work  for  life,  to  be  destitute 
of  employment  ?  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  such  cases  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  rare — for  I  never  heard  of  one.  The  inspired 
Psalmist,  when  he  was  'old,'  said  he  had  never  seen  Mhe 
righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  bread ; '  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  a  man  of  his  years  and  observation  might  say  the  same 
thing  of  constant  school  masters. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  male  teachers  only.  I  have  done  this,  be- 
cause the  difficulty  of  sustaining  them  has  been  justly  considered 
as  the  greatest.  At  the  same  time,  I  entertain  the  strongest  hopes, 
that  the  ranks  of  this  most  important  vocation,  will  never  cease 
to  be  filled  in  part,  by  females ;  and  I  indulge  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  they  will  be. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  justified  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  as  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  '  many  teachers  can  do.' 

II.  Many  teachers  are  able  to  educate  themselves  for  their  pro- 
fession,— not  at  a  public  seminary,  in  every  instance,  it  may  be ; 
but  in  their  own  chambers,  and  shops,  and  fields,  as  Franklin,  and 
Sherman,  and  Washington  educated  themselves  for  their  profes- 
sions. Or  like  the  latter,  too,  by  beginning.  It  is  teaching  which 
makes  teachers,  as  it  is  activity  in  civil  and  military  Ufe  which 
makes  statesmen  and  warriors.  Franklin  and  Sherman  were  not 
obliged  to  educate  themselves  wholly  without  books ;  neither  is 
the  teacher.  How  many  valuable  books  for  teachers  has  the 
^  Annals,'  within  the  last  four  years,  recommended  !  They  cost 
something,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  more  than  the  tools  and  implements 
of  any  other  profession.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  many  teachers 
are  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  '  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,' 
*  Lectures  to  Female  Teachers,'  '  The  Teacher,'  *  The  District 
School/  ^Tbe  District  School  as  it  was,'  <The  Schoolmaster's 
Friendi'  *  Wood's  Sessional  School,'  and  even  of  the  *  Annals  of 
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£ducatioki'  itself?  Togethefj  they  may  cost  about  eighteen  dol- 
lars. It  is  true  they  are  not  all  thejbooks  that  a  Teacher's  Library 
ought  to  contain.  But  they  are  alone  a  valuable  collection  ;  and  my 
word  for  it,  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will  soon  have  more.  I 
will  also  add,  that  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  become  a  professional  teacher  ;  and  will  rejoice,  all  his 
days,  that  he  became  so,— while  multitudes  who  rise  up  after  him, 
will  call  him  blessed. 

III.  The  details  of  the  Annals  furnish  ample  evidence,  that 
many  teachers  may  determine  what  instruments  of  instruction  shall 
be  used  by  their  pupils.  This,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  work  of  some 
difficulty.  Still  I  think  it  may  often  be  accomplished,  especially 
if  the  teacher  goes  to  work  in  the  right  manner.  But  he  must  be 
careful  in  the  first  place,  not  to  go  too  fast.  Even  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  Secondly,  he  must  make  suggestions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  others,  rather  than  as  his  own, — *  Such  individuals  and 
authors  say  so  or  so.'  Thirdly,  he  must  contrive  to  have  his 
supporters  do  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  doing  it 
himself.  On  this  latter  point,  the  most  serious  mistakes  are  some- 
times made.  A  zealous  teacher  will  make  alterations  in  the  school 
room,  or  introduce  slates,  or  a  new  set  of  school  books,  without 
consulting  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  Now  this  is  usually  well  in- 
tended, but  it  is  apt  to  cause  difficulties.  Teachers  are  not  always 
able  to  foresee  the  difficulty.  They  say,  perhaps, — *  Why,  if  I 
am  able  to  pay  for  a  new  set  of  reading  books  for  my  first  class, 
surely  none  can  object.  It  costs  them  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
both  they  and  their  pupils  will  probably  be  grateful  to  me  for  the 
favor;  and  a  course  so  public  spirited  and  benevolent,  will  be  "a 
feather  in  my  cap." ' 

But  ah  !  it  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
books  to  get  along  in  this  world.  I  do  not  say  that  gratitude  has 
DO  place  in  the  human  bosom;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
people  are  not  always  grateful,  according  to  the  measure  which  we 
ourselves  establish.  And  no  class  of  men  will  oftener  find  this  to 
be  the  fact,  than  devoted,  self-denying  teachers.  It  will  therefore 
be  no  mark  of  worldly  wisdom  in  a  teacher  to  lay  his  patrons  under 
obligation.  The  true  secret  is,  to  let  thcin  do  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done.  If  he  can  induce  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
new  books  and  new  measures,  he  has  gained  his  point.  But  if 
not,  let  him  beware  ;  I  do  not  say,  let  him  never  take  a  step  which 
they  will  not  assume  as  theirs ;  but  if  he  does  it,  let  him  not  rely 
on  their  gratitude,  or  affection,  or  confidence,  on  account  of  it ;  for 
be  may  be  sadly  disappointed. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  parents  are  not  always  grateful  to 
the  teacher  who  puts  his  hand  in  bb  own  purse  and  expends  his 
own  earnings  on  his  school,  for  class  books,  library  books,  slates, 
benches,  &tc. ;  but  I  have  not  room  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
them. 

IV.  Many  teachers — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  most  or  all— can 
govern  their  schools  properly.  What  teacher  that  has  read  the 
Annals,  has  not  again  and  again  responded  to  the  sentiment  of 
Salzman,  that  if  things  do  not  go  well  in  school,  he  must  look  for 
the  cause  within  himself?  How  true  ;  how  very  true  !  I  well 
remember  how,  in  one  instance,  the  arduous  duties  of  another  em- 
ployment— which,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  relinquished — had 
deprived  me  of  my  rest  during  the  preceding  night,  and  *  what 
villanous  scholars '  I  had  as  the  consequence !  It  was  in  tliose 
days  when  I  believed  that,  according  to  Solomon,  authority  was 
literally  to  be  secured  by  the  rod  ;  not  as  a  last  resort  alone,  but 
constantly, — and  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  showing 
my  faith  by  my  works.  But  I  got  through  a  miserable  day  witliout 
this  more  miserable  appeal.  And  of  nothing  am  I  more  certain 
Hi  the  2)resent  timc,tlian  that  the  fault  lay  almost  wholly  in  myself; 
and  that  it  was  I  who  needed  the  quickening  influence  of  the  birch, 
rather  than  my  poor  pupils. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  a  teacher  has  to  do  in 
the  management  of  a  school,  is  to  govern  himself.  He  must  be 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  even  in  its  forming  stages, 
who  sup|)osc;s  that  the  task  of  governint^  is,  at  all  times,  perfectly 
easy.  But  let  a  teacher  govern  himself  effectually,  and  the  work 
of  managing  his  school  is  about  half  accomplished.  If  he  love  his 
pupils  and  his  profession,  and  have  a  tolerable  share  of  common 
seme,  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow. 

V.  Teachers,  in  many  instances,  may  superintend  the  conduct 
of  their  pupils  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours.  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  there  are  districts  in  our  country  where  public  sentiment  incul- 
cates a  different  doctrine,  and  says  that  pupils  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swerable to  their  teachers,  for  anything  done  or  left  undone,  out  of 
the  school  room.  But  this  narrow  view  of  the  object  for  which 
teachers  are  employed,  is  happily  passing  away  ;  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded  as  substitutes,  for  the  time,  for  more  impor- 
tant teachers, — I  mean  parents.  It  is  beginning  to  be  deemed  the 
duty  of  parent  and  teacher  to  co-operate,  both  in  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  young;  and  the  number  of  school  districts  is 
believed  to  be  comparatively  small,  in  which  the  teacher  cannot,  if 
he  choose,  keep  a  constant  eye  to  the  character  of  his  pupils. 
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Whether  the  teacher  should  occasionally  join  in  the  amusements 
of  his  pupils,  may  be  left  perhaps  to  his  own  discretion.  Many 
there  are — and  there  have  not  been  wanting  examples  in  the 
Annals — who  find  themselves  gainers  by  a  course  of  this  kind ; 
ftwr  while  it  removes  all  needless  distance  between  them  and  their 
pupils,  it  greatly  increases  their  love  and  confidence.  They  come 
to  regard  them  as  parents  more  than  as  masters.  Mingling  with 
pupils  in  their  houi-s  of  relaxation,  also  enables  an  instructor  to 
learn  their  character.  In  the  school  room,  the  conduct  is  usually 
more  the  result  of  study  and  effort,  and  therefore  more  artificial ; 
in  the  play  ground,  the  pupil  is  off  his  guard,  and  you  can  come 
at  his  heart. 

But  those  to  whom  circumstances  beyond  their  own  control 
seem  to  forbid  an  intercourse  so  familiar,  and  withal  so  profitable, 
can  effect  much  in  another  manner.  They  can  inquire,  and  ad- 
vise, and  direct ;  and  show  an  interest,  at  least,  in  the  events  and 
results  of  the  play  ground.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  but  a  judicious 
instructor  may  the  better  control  the  movements  of  his  pupilsnn 
their  sports,  by  standing  behind  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
the  time.  There  is  much  in  governinor,  and  even  teaching,  as 
though  we  taught  and  governed  not.  The  great  point  is  to  influ- 
ence tliem  during  the  period  of  recreation,  somehow  or  other; 
and  to  influence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  means  of  promoting 
health  of  body,  vigor  of  mind,  and  goodness  of  heart,  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

VI.  I  have  said,  in  a  former  number,  that  all  teachers  can 
inculcate  sound  morals  in  their  schools  ;  at  least  by  a  spotless  ex- 
ample. But  I  think  that  many  can  go  much  farther.  Perhaps 
nearly  all,  had  they  the  tact  and  habits  of  Franklin,  might  contrive, 
daily  and  liourly,  to  draw  moral  lessons — and  forcible  ones  too — 
firom  passing  events.  The  same  results  may  also  be  produced  by 
story  telling,  where  the  instructor  has  been  educated  to  this  impor- 
tant art ;  for  I  regard  '  a  knack '  at  telling  a  story  to  be  as  often 
cxquirtd,  as  *  a  knack '  at  penmanship. 

More  than  this,  however.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  which  some- 
times exists  in  the  community,  that  all  religious  instruction,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  will  be  likely  to  end  in  the  inculcation  of  sec- 
tarian views,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  very  few  dis- 
tricts in  our  country  in  which  this  difliculty  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted. Most  people,  after  all,  pay  a  sort  of  compliment,  at 
least,  both  to  the  Bible  and  its  Divine  Author ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve an  individual  would  raise  his  voice  against  the  inculcation  of 
supreme  love  to  God  and  the  Saviour,  and  general  love  to  our 
neighbor-    If  we  would  qaiy  teach  a^  the  Bible  teaches,  and  be 
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no  more  sectarian  than  that  blessed  book,  we  might  accomplish 
much  more  in  this  world,  in  various  situations.  We  can  certainly 
inculcate  much  of  truth,  and  make  many  salutary  impressions  on 
the  hearts  o(  those  entrusted  to  our  charge,  without  attacking  their 
prejudices ;  and  all  this  too,  without  concealment.  The  leading 
tniths  or  reli^^ion,  though  few  and  simple,  admit  of  a  world  of  illus- 
tration, and  may  be  presented  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and 
as  many  difFerent  garbs  and  combinations.  The  teacher,  '  who  is 
wise  as  well  as  harmless,'  will  not  fail  to  find  means  and  opportu- 
nities to  do  much  for  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  every 
thing  for  their  intellects. 


FIRdT  LESSONS  OF  YOUNGER  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 

(Cuinmunicatod  for  tho  Annab  of  Education.) 

Mr.  Editor, — In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Annals, 
1  observe  a  correspondent  relates  a  conversation,  in  which  a 
wish  is  expressed  for  tangible  and  direct  information,  on  every 
point  relative  to  school  exercises  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  my  intention,  in  the  papers  I  have  heretofore  furnished 
for  your  work,  to  supply  this  very  infonnation,  Jis  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power;  and  I  now  j)ropose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
studies  proper  to  be  taught  in  a  private  school  for  very  young 
pupils, — and  tlic  manner  in  which  they  should  be  pursued  at  the 
commencement.* 

Experience. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  respecting  which  inexperienced 
teachers  are  moi*e  ))uzzled,  tlian  in  the  way  to  employ  the  time 
of  their  little  pupils  before  they  are  old  enough  to  read  correctly, 
and  consequently  to  study  anything  alone,  or  to  find  appropriate 
emj)loyments  for  themselves.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  great 
mistakes  are  generally  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing such  young  children,  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  methods  lately  brought  into  vogue,  particularly  in 
Infant  Schools, — such  as  blocks  with  pictures,  and  different  col- 
ored letters  upon  them,  &c.  &c.  On  the  utility  of  these  inventions, 
we  are  not  now  to  decide,  since  their  use,  like  that  of  all  others, 
must  depend  on  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 

*  For  a  ichool  eompoaed  chiefly  of  elder  clasaet,  no  book  can  be  mentioned, 
which  for  minuteneai  in  the  direotiont  and  MMindneM  of  preoept,  oan  mwnimra 
with  <  HaU'f  Lactnm  on  Sclwol  keeping.'  "^ 
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into  play,  on  the  energy  of  the  teacher,  and  the  interest  of  the 
taught.  But  the  science  of  mnemonics,  or  association,  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  can  be  used  with  as  much  facility  by  means  of 
the  book  simply,  as  by  such  instruments.  I  invariably  taught  the 
letters  in  this  way ; — that  is,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  each  letter  with  some  visible  or  sensible  object,  so  that  when 
this  object  was  brought  to  his  remembrance,  or  to  his  sight,  the 
letter  with  which  it  was  associated  invariably  arose  with  it  to  his 
mind  ;  and  in  this  way,  I  found  them  easily  learned,  and  by  prac- 
tice, thoroughly  retained. 

The  second  very  common  mistake  in  teaching  little  children  to 
read,  has  been  in  pennitting  them  to  spell,  after  the  teacher,  col- 
umns of  words,  in  which,  half  the  time  at  least,  the  letters  com- 
posing them,  and  the  pronunciation,  aje  totally  diverse.  In  this 
way,  if  the  child  learn  to  spell  or  pronounce  them  at  all,  he  learns 
by  rote,  and  only  after  a  long  and  most  tedious  course  of  labor  ; 
but  which,  generally  speakin<i[,  is  wholly  lost,  since,  unless  his 
attention  be  fixed  upon  his  task,  whicli,  dry  as  it  is,  (;an  hardly  be 
expected, — and  unless  he  has  a  very  uncommon  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  himself  to  master  it,  wliicli,  in  a  young  child,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance equally  rare,  he  will  know  as  much  of  it  at  the 
hundredth  reading  as  at  the  first,  and  no  more.  Perhaps  at  this 
earliest  period  of  instruction,  all  the  preliminaries  of  knowledge 
must  be  acquired  mechanically  in  a  ^a'cat  measure ;  but  at  least, 
let  the  instnnnents  you  use  be  calculated  to  produce  some  cflect. 

There  are  two  methods  I  would  reconmiend  to  teachers  for 
effecting  the  desired  end  at  this  early  stage  of  their  laboi*s.  With 
a  lively  child,  to  wlioin  it  is  evidently  irksome  to  be  kept  a  mo- 
ment upon  sounds,  unconnected  w  itii  their  sense,  it  is  best  to  take 
some  simple  story.  Show  him  the  smallest  words, — to^  the,  and, 
an,  &c.,  and  let  him  spell  them  one  at  a  time,  and  then  let  him 
find  others  of  the  same  kind.  He  will  soon  know  and  pro- 
nounce them  at  sight  without  being  obliged  to  spell  them  ;  and  you 
can  explain  to  him  in  what  connection  they  are  used,— conse- 
quently what  they  mean.  You  can  tell  him  that  the  dog  went  to 
his  kennel, — his  house, — not  behind  it,  or  vpon  it ;  and  promise 
him  that  when  he  finds  another  just  such  word,  you  will  tell  him 
all  about  that ;  interesting  him,  if  possible,  imperceptibly,  and 
making  him  anxious  to  master  it  all  himself.  It  will  readily  be 
seen,  in  what  a  variety  of  w;iys  this  method  may  be  carried  out. 

Another  is  best  for  a  dull  or  quiet  child,— -one  w  ho  is  not  easily 
excited  or  interested, — and  who  resists,  as  some  are  apt  to  do, 
every  effort  made  to  blend  amusement  with  instniction  in  this  way. 
For  such,  it  may  be  better  to  let  them  spell  words  in  succession  that 
rAyme,— as  there  are  few  children  whose  ear  will  refuse  to  detect 
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a  similarity  of  sound.  Only  take  care  that  the  child  pronounce  each 
individual  word  himself y — ^with  your  assistance  if  necessary ^ — but 
not  otherwise.  Every  observing  teacher  must  be  struck  with  a 
manifest  difference  in  different  children  with  respect  to  nicety  of 
ear ;  but  as  it  is  now  the  prevailing  belief,  that  there  are  few,  if 
any  children  who  are  not  capable  of  being  taught  to  sing,  so  there 
are  likewise  few  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  sounds,  in  reading  or  speaking.  Sometimes,  uideed,  it 
b  a  long  and  difficuh  process  to  instil  this  delicacy  of  perception  ; 
particularly  if  a  child  does  not  possess  it  in  otlier  things ;  but  once 
succeed  in  effecting  this,  and  your  work,  in  other  particulars,  is 
rendered  easy.  To  this  end,  let  the  child  invariably  perceive  a 
close  connection  between  the  sound  of  the  letters  which  compose 
the  word  he  begins  to  spelt,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them.  Do 
not  permit  him  at  first  to  read  or  spell  any,  which  have  not  this 
connection. 

After  the  child  has  learned  to  spell  and  pronounce  simple  com- 
binations Huently,  then  go  on  to  more  difficult  ones ;  and  occasion- 
ally give  examples  of  such  as  do  not  come  under  this  class,  calling 
them  exceptions;  such  for  instance  as  doughy  or  cough,  or 
phthisic.  Do  not  seem  to  expect  that  the  child  will  know  these 
readily;  but,  on  the  contrary,  call  them  puzzles,  or  any  other 
name  which  shall  excite  curiositv.  and  then  ^o  on  to  others  of  a 
similar  class. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  explirit.  To  begin  with  the  little  word 
cat ;  the  child  would  not  readily  spell  and  pronounce  this,  unless 
you  had  taught  him  (oralii^.  no:  by  book)  that  the  letter  c  often 
has  the  sound  of  A* ;  then  lie  will  see  that  the  other  letters  are  all 
distinctly  heard  in  the  word  k^a-t  cat.  If  he  have  a  quick  ear, 
and  you  pronounce  to  him  cat.  and  then  spell  b-a^t,  making  the 
difference  of  the  first  letter,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  pronounce  it 
himself  at  first  trviui:. — c-a-t  cat.  h-a-t  bat.  If  so,  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  accomplished  sometliin;x  himself,  and  will  go  on  to  tlie 
next  with  fresh  interest.  If  he  have  a  dull  ear,  he  vnll  require 
considerable  a^^sistance  from  the  teacher ;  but  in  any  event,  let  hun 
feel  that  it  is  his  own  work  at  last, — that  he  has  himself  conquered 
the  obstacle  ;  for  then  ho  w  ill  have  couraije  to  encounter  another. 
I  have  sometimes  been  oblij:eil,  w  ith  such  a  child,  to  go  over  every 
wonl,  havinij  in  it  the  same  Ictier;,  (excepting  of  course  the  first,) 
before  I  could  proiUice  frosn  his  mind,  the  jxjwer  of  calling  one  of 
them  coravtly  himself.  But  still,  a  few  words  thus  gone  over, 
w  ill  be  more  useful  to  him,  tlian  w  hole  columns  stupidly  read  and 
pronoimced  after  the  teacher. 

In  tliis  way  go  on  ;  always  giving  the  rules  of  language  which 
the  word  before  you  suggests,  in  ypicr  otvii  words.    Do  not,  how- 
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eretj  require  the  child  to  learn  them  by  heart ;  for  if  you  point  out 
their  appUcation,  and  take  care  to  repeat  them  every  time  exam- 
ples occur,  he  will  soon,  tliough  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  them 
thoroughly  in  his  mindf  and  much  more  at  his  command,  than  if  he 
)iad  them  on  his  tongue,  without  comprehending  their  meaning. 

(To  be  concluded  In  oor  next  nomber.) 


ON  TUE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORIL 

(Commufiiceted  for  the  Annali  of  Edacetion.) 


To  THE  Editor  ; — Sir — I  perceive  that  you  notice,  with  be- 
coming interest,  tlie  late  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  that  the  subject  has 
thus  far  been  presented  in  your  columns,  chiefly  on  one  side  only, 
and  that  the  more  favorable.  The  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  school  system  of  New  York,  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  its  citi- 
zens ;  but  there  are  some  points,  it  seems  to  me,  which  candor  re- 
quires us  to  present  in  the  liglit  they  must  appear  to  every  careful 
observer  on  the  spot.  There  are  facts  and  considerations,  which, 
although  they  may  somewliat  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  real  re- 
sults of  the  school  system  of  this  state,  and  its  prospects,  in  some 
particulars,  will  lead  us  to  entertain  more  correct  views,  and 
enable  us  to  judge  with  greater  accuracy  in  other  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  number  of 
children  returned,  as  having  attended  the  schools  of  the  state  in  the 
year. 

While  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  was  confined 
to  those  between  five  and  fifteen,  the  number  taught  exceeded 
those  of  this  age.  Since  the  account  has  embraced  those  between 
five  and  sixteen,  it  appears  that  some  between  these  ages  are  not 
at  school.  The  number  which  appears  in  the  report  is,  however, 
surprisingly  small.  In  the  table  on  patje  80  of  the  last  report,  we 
find  it  stated,  that  the  number  of  chUdren  taught  in  the  districts 
from  which  returns  liave  been  received,  was  531,240;  and  that 
the  number  residing  in  those  districts  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  534,002.  The  difierence  of  these  numbers  is  2,762, 
which,  we  are  left  to  presume,  embraces  all  the  children  between 
those  ages  not  attending  coniiiion  scliools,  whether  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  or  no  schools  at  all.  This  has  naturally  been  looked 
upon  with  surprise  mingled  with  gratification,  and  can  hardly  (ail 
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to  call  out  new  exclamations  of  joy  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, among  those  who  witness  our  prosperity  with  pleasure. 

There  is  however  one  omission  which  is  not  observed  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  report,  and  which  should  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  7,731  children  attending  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  stated,  and  embraced  hi  the  general  re- 
sults. But  the  number  between  Jive  and  sixteen  in  that  city  is  not 
required  to  be  given  by  law,  and  on  this  account  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  report,  and  a  blank  of  course  exists  in  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  table.  According  to  the  average  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  they  would  have  aflected  the  re- 
sult to  the  amount  of  40,000,  or  50,000,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
proportion  of  attendants  on  the  schools.  And  painful  as  is  the 
fact,  it  siiould  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  the  number  of  uninstrucied 
children  in  this  city  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000. 

But  we  shall  find  in  one  other  city  alone,  a  number  of  children 
out  of  the  common  schools,  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
difference  shown  by  the  rcj)ort,  between  the  children  at  schools 
and  those  in  the  districts  reported  in  the  whole  state.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn,  it  is  presumed,  did  not  contain  less  than  about  20,(KK) 
inhabitants  at  the  time  to  which  the  report  extends,  and  therefore, 
about  5,000  children  of  school  ajre.  The  common  schools  of 
that  place,  from  all  I  can  learn,  probably  did  not  contain,  at  that 
time,  al)ove  500  scholars  ;  Imt  even  estimating  them  at  1,00J*,  we 
have  4,000  children,  then,  in  Brooklyn,  out  of  tlie  puhlir  scliools. 
This  number  much  exceeds  '2,76*2,  the  numhrr  of  childrrn  appa- 
rently out  of  school,  in  all  the  districts  in  the  state  from  which  re- 
ports were  received. 

These  remarks  I  have  made,  to  caution  the  reflecting  friends  of 
education  a^jainst  makincr  the  t^eneral  results  of  onr  system  as  re- 
ported,  the  basis  of  such  conclusions  as  they  might  he  led  to  form. 
The  truth  is,  the  returns  are,  in  several  respcTts,  liable  to  consid- 
erable uncertainty  ;  and  some  practical  ohsfivers  amoni;  us  have 
been  accustomed  to  regret  the  unqualified  manner  in  whicii  they 
have  been  published  to  the  world. 

At  a  period  when  so  much  is  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of  school 
systems,  it  is  also  important  that  the  excellent  iiifhience  of  our  plan 
should  not  lead  to  the  blind  adoption  of  its  delects ;  and  I  would 
tlierefore  mention  some  of  these. 

1st.  The  laws  do  not  oifer  motives  for  retaining  children  in  the 
schools,  after  they  have  been  once  introduced  and  recorded.  A 
bounty  is  held  out  for  every  child  brought  into  the  school :  but  no 
additional  advantage  is  derived  to  the  district  fr(»m  his  being  kept 
there.  If  the  returns  of  attendance  had  been  required,  as  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  new  school  bill  before  the  Illinois 
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Legislature,  to  be  founded  on  the  average  attendance,  a  different 
inflMence  would  have  been  exerted. 

2(1.  We  need  an  impulse  to  progressive  improvement.  When 
a  district  has  been  laid  out,  officers  elected  and  set  in  action,  a 
school  house  erected  and  furnished  with  a  teacher  according  to 
law,  the  returns  regularly  made,  and  the  money  drawn  from  the 
fund,  all  is  done  that  the  existing  plan  can  do.  This  is  the  natural ' 
limit  of  the  New  York  school  system.  There  is  no  bounty,  no 
stimulus,  for  the  improvement  of  studies  or  methods,  nor  for  the 
excitement  of  the  public  regard  for  learning.  A  new  branch  of 
the  system,  it  is  true,  is  designed  to  employ  one  very  important 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  but  this  is  no  part  of  school 
laws,  commonly  so  called  ;  and  besides,  as  I  shall  next  observe,  it 
is  not  likely  to  produce  those  benefits  which  it  proposes. 

3d.  This  state  has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  judicious  distribution  of 
funds ;  but  the  plan  adopted  has  some  important  defects.  The 
Legislature  have  authorized  the  addition  of  a  department  for  the 
education  of  common  school  teachers  to  one  of  the  academies  in 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  ;  and  eight  academies  have  already 
been  designated  for  that  purpose.  Instmction  may  be  afforded  in 
the  most  important  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  whence  is  to  be 
expected  any  judicious  system  of  instmction  for  common  schools, 
founded  on  those  sound  princij)lcs  of  discipline  and  instruction 
which  are  necessary  to  a  country  like  ours,  and  embracing  the  best 
methods  known  in  the  world,  in  a  fonn  adapted  to  our  own  condi- 
tion ?  Who  is  to  dictate  a  complete  and  suitable  plan  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  teachers  whom  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  ?  So  many 
seminaries,  each  of  but  little  public  significance,  will  not  be  likely 
to  form  such  systems.  Tiieir  conductors  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
other  business ;  and  the  nnmber  of  teacher-pupils  in  each  will  be 
inconsiderable. 

4th.  New  York  has  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  our  country  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  he  is  not  a  distinct  and  permanent  officer.  He  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  business  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  be- 
comes Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  a  mere  appendage  to  a  station  of  a  different  nature,  re- 
quiring totally  different  qualifications.  Whether  we  look  to  him, 
therefore,  to  apply  a  steady  and  judicious  hand  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  school  system,  to  place  education  on  the 
eminence  where  it  should  stand,  to  confer  upon  the  state,  and  the 
country,  the  benefits  of  experience,  matured  by  years  of  uninter- 
rupted devotion  to  the  employment,  or  for  those  active  operations 
80  desirable  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  requiring  his  presence,  we 
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shall,  of  necessity,  be  disappointed.  A  superintendent  of  schools 
should  come  into  his  difficult,  and  responsible,  and  most  honoraUe 
office,  through  his  peculiar  merits  as  a  devoted,  intelligent,  and 

Practical  friend  of  education,  and  retain  it  during  good  behavior, 
eyond  the  reach  of  all  party  influence.  He  should  be  found, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  visiting  schools,  encouraging, 
instructing  and  honoring  teachers ;  inciting  good  citizens  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  doing,  in  many  other  ways,  what  is  not 
done  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  While,  tlierefore, 
I  am  gratified  to  see  the  example  of  our  state  referred  to,  and  fol- 
lowed, I  hope  that  other  states  will  endeavor  to  return  the  benefit 
they  may  have  received,  by  presenting  a  system  for  our  imitation 
which  shall  secure  all  the  advantages,  and  avoid  all  the  defects  of 
our  own. 

A  Citizen  of  New  York. 


PLAN  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ILUNOIS. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  interestmg  and  able  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  accompanied  by  *  a  plan  for 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schoob  and  county  seminaries 
throughout  tlie  state.' 

The  committee  open  their  report  with  the  principle  so  univer- 
sally admitted  in  theory,  and  so  much  forgotten  in  practice,  that 
the  citizens  of  \)ur  republic  cannot  perform  their  duties,  or  sustain 
our  institutions,  unless  they  are  enlightened.  In  the  strong  but 
accurate  language  of  the  committee,  ^Our  government  it  not 
adapted  to  an  ignorant  community,  and  its  free  institutions  cannot 
long  be  supported  by  an  ignorant  people,'  They  appeal  to  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  establish  free  institutions  in  Europe  as  evi- 
dence of  this  ;  and  they  might  appeal  to  the  anarchy  which  reigns 
so  extensively  in  South  America. 

They  go  on  to  say,  that  the  general  diffiision  of  knowledge  is 
not  less  important  in  preventing  that  wide  division  of  ranks,  which 
necessarily  results  fix)m  the  contrast  of  enlightening  the  few^,  and 
leaving  the  many  in  utter  darkness.  They  insist,  that  universal 
education  is  alone  consistent  with  universal  suffrage.  In  order  to 
produce  it,  in  accordance  with  our  republican  principles,  they 
maintain  that  there  must  be  schools  intended  for  public  benefit y  and 
open  to  all  on  the  same  terms ;  and  tliat  the  only  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  especially  for  the  poor,  is  to  degrade  them  still 
frrther,  and  to  prejudice  them  against  the  schools  themselves,    I| 
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is  not  less  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  that  schools  should 
be  provided  for  all  its  children,  than  that  prisons  should  be  sus- 
tained for  its  criminals.  It  is  even  more  important  to  the  weal- 
thy, that  the  poor  should  be  taught,  so  as  to  prevent  aggressions  on 
their  property,  than  that  the  aggressors  should  be  punished  ;  and 
therefore  this,  like  other  public  burdens,  should  be  shared  by  all, 
in  proportion  to  their  ability.  Whatever  system  be  adopted,  then, 
they  insist  that  the  schools  should  be  free  ;  for  that  free  schools 
*  have  accomplished  what  no  other  schools  have  ever  accomplished 
— universal  education.^ 

After  establishing  these  general  principles,  the  committee  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  how  these  objects  can  bes>t  be  effected  in  Illinois. 
They  pro])ose  to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plan  in- 
volved in  the  surveys  of  public  lands,  and  divide  the  counties  into 
towns,  as  is  done  in  the  Eastern  Slates,  and  to  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  divide  them  into  districts.  They  next  examine  various 
filans  for  the  appropriation  of  the  small  fund  existing  in  that  state. 
t  amounts  to  ^'146,000,  of  which  ,^'97,741  belongs  to  common 
schools,  ${.*33.496  to  seminaries,  anrl  ^'14,847  10  colleges,  and 
they  propose  to  loan  the  money  to  the  state  at  12  per  cent.,  the 
rate  which  tliev  observe  could  be  obtained  from  individuals,  and 
which  the  state  may  w  ell  pay  for  the  benefit  of  its  children,  and 
thus  to  secure  an  annual  income  of  J}f*17.5*2(). 

They  reject  the  idea  of  distributinj:  it  gratuitously  to  the  towns, 
as  has  been  done  with  so  unfortunate  results  in  Connecticut ;  and 
approve  the  general  system  of  New  York,  of  giving  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  for  correspondini^  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  present  the  following  plan  ; 

Each  town  or  township  is  to  elect  annually  five  School  Inspec- 
tors,  w ho  shall  divide  the  town  into  scl  ool  districts,  and  shall  be 
bound  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  public  schools,  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  advise  as  to  their  management,  and  to  examine  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  are  to  choose  annually 
one  or  three  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  employ 
qualified  teachers,  who  shall  see  that  every  white  child  has  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  school,  free  cf  expense,  shall  manage  the 
fiitancial  concerns  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
school  house,  and  provide  fuel  for  it.  They  are  also  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  under  oath,  embracing,  1.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  district  betw^een  5  and  21  years  of  age.  2.  The 
number  of  schools,  the  sex  of  the  teachers,  and  the  number  of 
days  they  have  taught.  3.  The  number  of  pupils  and  the  time 
of  attendance,  to  be  ascertained  by  an  exact  roll  of  the  pupils, 
marking  theirfaalf  daily  attendances,  kept  and  reported  under  oath 
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by  the  teacher.  4.  An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  schools.  5.  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  school  property  and  affairs. 

After  tlie  returns  are  thus  made,  the  interest  of  the  common 
school  fund  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  districts,  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  at  school,  and  the  time  of  their  at" 
tendance,  as  ascertained  by  the  rolls.  No  district  however  can 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  funds,  unless  it  has  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient school  house,  and  also  has  raised,  and  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  teacher,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  its  proportion  of  the 
fund. 

This  plan  of  dbtribution  seems  to  us  to  involve  more  advan- 
latjjes,  and  fewer  diiHculties,  than  any  we  have  seen.  It  prevents 
all  odious  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  gives 
aid  only  where  it  can  be  made  efhcicnt ;  and  it  secures  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  and  excites  them  to  increased  efforts,  not 
merely  in  raising  money  for  schools,  but  in  bringing  every  child 
under  instruction,  and  making  them  attend  with  punctuality.  We 
do  not  know  a  more  happy  expedient  for  counteracting  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  ignorant  in  neglecting  to  send  their  children,  or  the 
reluctance  of  the  avaricious  to  lose  their  services  bv  sendin":  them 
constantly,  than  this  of  making  it  the  interest  of  the  whole  district, 
that  every  child  should  attend  school  cvcri/  half  day. 

But  the  committee  do  not  think  that  the  state  has  discharored 
its  duty  in  providing  schools  for  elementary  instruction  merely. 
They  advise  that  measures  be  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  (including  that  for  colleges  yet  unappropriated)  bo  employed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  each  county,  in  which  the 
higher  branches  of  education  shall  be  taught,  and  provision  be 
made  for  the  special  instruction  of  teachers.  This  last  object  they 
evidently  regard  as  of  high  importance.     They  observe  ; 

*  There  is  one  evil  tlint  exists  and  ia  not  ypt  proviiled  for— nnd  that  is 
tlie  lamental)Ie  want  of  suitahle  one!  quaUJicd  ieachers, — an  evil  that  is  fell 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  wi^st.  It  in  well 
known,  that  in  many  of  our  towns  and  settlements,  the  people  arc  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  wandering  ones  of  other  stntez^,  nnd  such  transient  |>er- 
sons  as  may  *  happ(>n  to  come  along,'  to  teach  their  schools.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  ca^e,  it  is  impossible  that  the  schools  should  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Whatever  the  system  may  be,  without  good  teachers,  there 
cannot  be  good  schools.' 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  instniction  of  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
general  instruction,  the  committee  propose  to  appropriate  ^200 
annually  fix)ra  the  seminary  fund  to  the  trustees  of  every  sem- 
inary which  shall  be  established,  within  three  months  after  a  suita- 
ble building  is  erected^  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 
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wd  the  higher  branches  of  English  education.  The  bill  presented 
also  requires  that  the  trustees  should  provide  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  report  annually  in  detail  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
studies  pursued,  and  the  plans  adopted ;  and  shall  receive  from 
the  seminary  and  college  fund,  tuition,  at  $2  per  quarter  for  each 
person  preparing  to  be  a  teacher.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
DO  seminary  shsJl  receive  more  than  $100  annually;  and  that 
each  person  thus  provided  with  free  tuition  be  required  to  teach  at 
least  double  the  time  he  receives  instruction,  or  to  pay  back  to  the 
state  the  sum  usually  demanded  for  tuition. 

In  regard  to  this  plan,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  the  objections 
stated  by  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  article  against  that  which 
is  adopted  in  New  York ;  and  in  a  degree  much  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  origin  of  the  seminaries  of  Illinois.  We  can 
only  hope  for  a  good  system  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  after 
many  years  of  experience  ;  and  its  execution  will  then  be  im- 
perfect in  proportion  to  the  division  of  efforts,  which  one  or  a  few 
seminaries  devoted  to  teachers  would  concentrate.  Still  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  Illinois  may  render  this  provision  the  best 
which  can  be  secured,  at  present ;  and  in  any  event,  we  hope  it 
will  furnish  some  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  great  evil  is,  that  a  low  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers 
is  likely  to  be  established  ;  and  when  the  profession  is  once  filled 
with  such  instructors,  they  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
most  strenuous  in  opposing  improvements. 

The  committee  sustain  this  plan,  and  urge  its  acceptance,  not 
merely  with  able  arguments,  but  with  earnest  appeals.  They 
repel  the  objection,  that  *  the  time  has  not  come '  for  such  a  sys- 
tem in  Illinois ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  them  able  to  give 
such  assurances  as  the  following ; 

'  Never  were  the  people  of  Illinois  more  active  and  zealous  on  the 
subject  of  education  than  they  are  no*v.  They  not  only  expect,  but  they 
demand  a  better  system  of  schools ;  and  tliey  have  spoken  to  that  effect, 
both  at  home  and  in  their  late  convention,  in  a  voice  that  will  be  under- 
stood. So  popular  indeed  is  tlie  subject  of  education  now,  in  tliis  state, 
that  it  is  advocated  in  every  newspaper,  its  praises  are  sung  on  every 
*ttump,^  and  scarce  an  individual  can  be  found  who  is  opposed  to  it.' 

The  indications  given  by  the  late  convention,  by  the  exertions 
of  individuals,  and  by  the  present  report,  are  indeed  favorable ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  west  seems  so  far  prepared  to  exert  its 
strength  for  the  best  of  objects.  We  wish  we  could  fix  in  the 
minds  of  our  own  legislators  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  re- 
port concludes. 

'Other  measures  may  be  entitled  to  a  due  share  of  importance.  The 
public  miad  may  be  coovulaed  in  diacussion  concenijog  a  bank  or  a 
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canal ;  eommotioni  and  ezcitementa  may  ensue;  bat  each  mattenr  are  w 
<  the  dust  in  the  balance,'  when  compared  to  a  subject  like  this.  This  m 
a  measure  that  will  affect  the  interests  of  every  parent  and  child  in  the 
community, — a  measure  whose  influence  will  extend  to  millions  of  people 
DOW  unborn,  through  ages  and  ages  yet  to  come.' 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Report  on  certain  petitions  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  presented 
hf  J.  G.  Carter,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Commiltee  on  Education. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  probably  witli  some  of  the 
valuable  lectures  it  has  published.  Tliey  will  be  gratified  to  leam, 
that  it  has  recently  received  firom  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  which  it  Avas  much  in  need,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy its  means  of  usefulness  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  this  timely  grant,  Ave  are  indebted  to  a  petition  signed  by 
the  Hon.  W.  B.  Callioun,  late  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  sustained  by  two 
other  petitions  from  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  Salem  ;  and  not 
less  to  tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  a\  ith  which 
we  have  been  favored. 

In  commencing  the  report,  the  committee  give  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institute  ; 

*  From  the  facts  set  fortli  in  tho several  petitions,  ns  well  as  from  state- 
ments made  to  the  committee  by  the  petiliuner8,nnd  from  other  au  then  tie 
sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the  American  In8titute  of  Instruc- 
tion is  a  society  composed  chiefly  of  [iracticnl  tenchers,  hut  aided  by  a 
lew  others  deeply  interested  in  tlie  cause  of  popular  education.  Thnso- 
ciety  was  formecl  in  the  year  1830,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, March  4th,  1831.  It  is  composed  at  the  present  time  of  about  four 
hundred  members.  The  object  of  the  institution,  as  appears  from  an 
examination  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  is  "the  diifusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  education,"  with  direct  reference  to  raising  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  common  schools.  Tills  object,  recognized  as 
one  of  high  and  vital  importance  by  this  legiplature  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  appears  to  have  been  steadily  pursut-d  by  the  *' American  Insti- 
tute of  lodtruction,"  at  no  inconsiderable  personal  sacrifices  of  its  mem- 
bers, yet  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  somewhat  proiiortioned  to  the 
direct  and  weighty  bearing  of  its  operations  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.' 

*  The  means  on  which  the  society  chiefly  rely  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object '  are  thus  stated ; 
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'First  Annual  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  distinguished  and 
•ucceasful  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  upon  the  practical  details  of  the  art  of 
teaching  and  fioveming  the  young. 

*  Second.  Full  and  free  discussion  of  the  many  interesting  topics 
brought  to  view  by  the  lecturers,  as  well  as  of  others  suggested  hy  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  been  long  on^a^red  in  the  profession. 

•Third.  The  public  press,  to  record  and  diffuse  through  the  commu- 
nity to  the  widest  possible  extent,  the  facts  and  principles  brought  out  by 
the  lectures  and  discussions.' 

The  committee  then  express  their  decided  approbation  of  the 
object,  and  the  means  employed,  as  adapted  to  diffuse  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  improve  our  schools,  by  or- 
ganizing and  elevating  the  profession  of  teachers  ;  and  mention 
the  following  results  in  confinnation  of  their  views ; 

•  At  the  several  annual  sessions  of  the  society  about  eighty  lecture! 
have  been  delivered  to  large  audiences  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  science  and  the  details  of  the  art  of  education,  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  toachers  in  the  country.  Between  forty 
and  fiAy  of  these  lectures  and  dissertations  upon  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  education  have  been  already  published  in  volumes,  and  most  of 
them  also  in  separate  pamphlets,  and  distributed  through  the  community 
as  widely  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Institute 
would  allow.  And  another  volume,  embracing  the  transactions  of  the 
last  session,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  offered  to  the  public. 

'Even  if  the  advantage  of  such  courses  of  lectures  as  are  delivered  at 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  Institute,  were  confined  to  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred who  can  come  within  the  sound  of  the  lecturers'  voices,  and  those 
to  whom  they  can  communicate  them,  your  conunittce  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  arrangement  by  which  they  are  annually  secured,  would  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  statesman,  as  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  teachers  in  their  profession — to  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  in  the  country — and  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  public  at- 
tention in  reganl  to  one  of  the  vital  and  absorbing  topics  of  interest  to 
the  whole  community. 

'But  by  means  of  the  public  press,  these  lectures  and  dissertations,  pre- 
pared as  they  generally  are  with  several  months'  notice,  and  by  gentle- 
men distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  the  science  to  which 
they  have  given  particular  attention,  and  embodying  as  they  generally  do 
the  results  of  large  experience,  and  of  close  and  philosophical  research, 
may  be  multiplied  and  extended  indefinitely.' 

They  observe  that  these  lectures  may  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense  to  the  state  ;  while 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  have  already  expended  about 
^1,000  from  their  own  pockets  for  an  object  of  public  utility,  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  more  than  to  devote  the  time  and  money 
requisite  to  sustain  the  annual  course  of  lectures.  The  committee 
proceed  to  present  in  its  true  light,  the  importance  of  the  profes- 
•ion  which  they  are  called  to  aid. 
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*  Your  committee  believe  they  do  but  respond  to  the  nearly  unanimous 
opinion  of  this  House  of  Repnfsentatives,  as  well  as  of  the  people  whom 
tliey  represiicnt,  when  they  express  their  own  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
clnss  of  the  comumiiity  upon  whom  its  highest  interests,  l>oth  immedi* 
ately  and  pro8|iectively,  more  essentially  de|H*nd,  than  upon  the  teachers 
of  the  srhnolii,  and  especiidly  of  the  common  schools.  They  constitute 
a  class  by  far  more  numerous  than  any  other  of  the  professions.  They 
are  inieresred  with  the  formntion  of  human  characters,  nt  a  period  when 
those  chnrartt'rH  are  most  tender  and  susceptible  of  good  or  evil  influ- 
ence. Tliey  hold  in  their  hands  the  hopes  of  the  present,  and  the  strength 
of  the  romini;  generation.  They  stand  at  the  very  springs  and  fountains 
of  civil  liberty,  to  poison  or  to  purify  its  waters.  From  their  very  posi- 
tion in  society  and  the  nature  of  their  duties,  they  nnist  exercise  a  mighty 
ififluencc  upon  the  destinies  of  this  free  and  enlightened  people — an  In- 
fluence, whii'h  may  indeed  bo  somewhat  moilified,  hut  can  hardly  be 
controlled  by  any  and  all  other  influences,  which  may  bo  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.' 

They  close  their  report  by  proposinfj  a  bill,  appropriating 
,^300  annually  for  five  years  to  the  use  of  the  Institute,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  a  lar^^e  majority  of  the  Legislature.  We 
cont^ratulate  the  friends  of  the  Institute,  and  the  profession  of 
teachintj  on  this  evidence  of  legislative  favor,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  received  by  the  officers  and  lecturers  of  the  Institute,  as  a  new 
demand  u])()n  them  to  adapt  all  their  measures,  and  all  their  public 
exercises,  to  the  practical  objects  for  which  the  committee  have 
given  their  pledge. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  hy  the  Hon.  A.  II.  Everett,  Chairman,  on 

behalf  of  the  Committee  on  EduccUion, 

The  friends  of  education  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  are 
lookinjj:  with  deep  interest  for  the  Report  on  the  School  Fund  of  ooe 
of  the  oldest  states  in  the  Union,  and  one  to  which  the  prece- 
dence has  usually  been  allowed,  both  for  intelligence  and  liberality 
on  this  subject.  The  document  before  us  presents  in  its  text  and 
appendix,  the  great  features  of  a  system  worthy  of  the  state  ;  but 
it  pro|)oses  for  immediate  adoption,  only  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
committee. 

It  appears  from  the  report,  that  the  amount  of  the  money  now 
appropriated  to  the  school  fund,  is  $261,000  ;  and  the  committee 
deemed  it  expedient  to  commence  its  immediate  distribution,  od 
the  ground  that  the  annual  sales  of  the  public  lands  will  increase 
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it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  even  if  nothing  is  received  on  account  of 
the  claim  upon  the  United  States.  They  believed  also,  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  happy  effects,  in  inducing  the  towns  to  or- 
ganize their  school  conimittees  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
to  furnish  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  state  of  their 
schools.  These  efforts,  indeed,  they  propose  to  make  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  receiving  the  avails  of  the  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  the  income  should  be  dis- 
tributed, the  committee  appear  to  have  examined  attentively  the 
systems  which  have  been  adopted,  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  give  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  ^  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  who  receive  it, 
rather  than  to  relieve  them  from  any  of  the  taxes  which  they  now 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  education.'     They  observe ; 

'The  nmonnt  now  raiserl,  though  conRiderahlp,  is  not  biirfJensome  to 
the  people,  hdcI  is  rheerfully  contributed  for  an  ol)j«*ct  which  is  generally 
tckuowled^ed  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  eflVct  of  the  fund 
were  merely  to  changrc  the  form  in  which  this  amount  is  raised,  it  would 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  community.  If  it  can  be  so  managed  as 
to  increase  the  amount,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  improve  the  methods  of 
applying  it,  the  results  will  be  highly  important,  and  rrjay  even  constitute 
an  epo^h  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  Commonwealth.' 

In  Connecticut,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  number  of  children  of  scliool-age,  without  requiring  any 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  paralyzing  effect. 
In  New  York,  it  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
entered  at  school,  but  on  the  condition  of  an  equal  contiibution  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  not  calling  upon  the  people  however 
for  an  effort  to  advance  or  improve  their  schools.  The  commit- 
tee  propose  for  Massachusetts,  a  system  entirely  peculiar. 

They  reconurond  *that  one  half  of  the  income  should  be  distributed 
to  the  towns  in  shares  proportioned  to  their  population,  and  the  other 
half  in  shares  pro',)ortioued  to  thr?  amount  of  m«)uey  which  they  shall 
raise  themselves  f.^r  the  use  of  schools.  On  this  plan,  if  of  two  towns 
of  equal  population,  say  a  thousand  inhabitants  en<*li,  one  shall  raise 
SIOOO  for  the  purpiKse  of  education,  and  the  other  8500,  the  former  will 
receive  $iJOOO  from  ihe  income  of  the  fund,  and  the  latter  .^1500,  or  in 
that  proportion.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  fund,  in- 
stead of  inducing  the  people  to  relax  in  any  degree  from  the  eftbrts  which 
they  now  make,  will  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  new  and  still  more  liberal 
contributions.' 

The  proportion  of  children  is  so  nearly  uniform  in  a  sinp;le  state, 
that  perhaps  the  distribution  will  be  as  just,  if  founded  on  the 
whole  population,  as  on  the  returns  of  children  in  the  respective 
towns.     The  fact  however  that  it  is  based  on  the  next  preceding 
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census  of  tbe  United  States,  will  sometimes  produce  serious  ine« 
quality  in  the  course  of  ten  years ;  and  the  distribution  for  tbe  next 
five  years  will  probably  deprive  some  of  our  recent  manufacturing 
towns  of  that  aid  which  they  peculiarly  need.  We  could  wish 
that  some  provision  could  be  made  for  such  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially, that  some  efficient  plan  might  be  adopted  to  prevent  our 
manufactories  from  becoming  nurseries  of  disease  and  ignorance, 
as  in  England,  by  their  incessant  demands  upon  the  children  they 
employ. 

The  other  condition  is  most  happily  devised  to  excite  to  new 
efforts  and  contributions  for  schools  ;  for  its  efiects  do  not  termi- 
nate, like  that  of  New  York,  merely  in  securing  an  equal  amount 
of  individual  taxation.  It  offers  increasing  rewards  to  increased 
efforts,  and  thus  operates  without  any  limit. 

In  the  remarks  we  addressed,  by  their  desire,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  last  year,  and  which  were  published  in  their  re- 
port, we  observed  that  the  true  mode  of  employing  a  fund  was 
not  to  supporiy  but  to  improve  our  schools.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  present  committee  agree  with  the  former  on  this  point ; 
and  while  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  commence  extended 
operations  with  an  income  so  limited  as  that  which  now  accrues 
from  the  fund,  they  propose  that  more  should  be  done  hereafter. 
They  remark  that  tlie  methods  of  applying  this  school  money  are 
now  very  defective,  that  much  mi£;ht  be  saved  by  adopting  better 
plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  books  and  apparatus 
provided,  and  especially  in  the  system  of  procuring  teachers  ;  and 
express  their  belief,  that  a  belter  system  would  ultimately  save  in- 
stead of  increasing  expense. 

On  this  point  they  allude  particularly  to  the  system  of  Prussia, 
and  to  the  plan  for  securing  a  competent  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers  by  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  this  purpose. 
Without  proposing  an  imitation  of  the  *  less  effectiv^e '  system  of 
New  York,  they  only  express  a  conviction,  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  thus  embodied  in  a  public  document  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts — that  *  ar*  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  in^ 
come  of  the  fund  to  the  education  of  teachers  upon  some  well  de- 
vised plan  ^  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in 
this  Commonwealth,  than  almost  any  innovation  on  the  existing 
institutions  that  could  be  imasnnedJ* 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  business  upon  them,  the  committee  postpone  their  report 
on  this  point  to  a  future  day.  We  have  formerly  expressed  our 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  hastily,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  state ;  and  we  scarcely  regret 
that  more   has  not   been   done.     We   trust,  however,  that  tbe 
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committee  did  not  bring  distinctly  before  the  Legislature,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  investigation,  an  active,  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  objects  so  important.  We  would  again  repeat  the  obser- 
vations with  which  we  closed  an  article  in  our  February  number  on 
this  point,  and  earnestly  beg  that  they  may  be  well  considered, 

*  The  remarks  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  well 
deserve  attention — "  The  desultory  and  imperfect  reports  of  several 
hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedying 
them.  Hence,  one  man  familiar  with  the  subject  should  traverse 
the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  different 
schools  under  different  influences,  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
apathy  and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  would 
be  at  once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
well-balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  com- 
bining materials,  whicli  shall  give  greater  force  and  efficiency  to 
the  system."  ' 

*  In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district  can  never  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
their  own  neglects  or  faults.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
founded  on  the  reports  of  Sheriffs  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
the  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disinter- 
ested men,  familiar  with  the  subject !  And  if  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  employ  individuals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
of  her  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
inspectors  as  skilful,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  children!  We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  maturing  the  best  system,  and  for  removing  any  preju- 
dices which  may  oppose  its  adoption.  To  legislate  in  haste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  slate.* 

We  cannot  but  wish,  too,  that  the  subject  of  free  high  schools, 
so  important  to  the  indigent,  may  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of 
aid  from  this  fund.  We  earnestly  hope,  in  any  event,  that  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  will  not  forget 
what  they  owe  to  themselves.  They  are  not  compelled,  as  in 
New  York,  to  offer  every  inducement  in  order  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment  of  common  schools,  or  the  elementary  instruction  of 
every  child.  This  is  already  accomplished.  Let  them  aim  at 
something  higher.  Let  them  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  light 
among  every  elms  of  citizens,  that  this  ancient  state  may  maintain 
by  their  intelligence,  that  influence  which  they  are  rapidly  losing* 
by  the  increase  of  population  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
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The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  annexing  to 
their  report,  a  very  interesting  document,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
from  Piiissia,  now  in  this  country,  on  the  system  of  instruction  and 
of  teacliers'  seminaries  in  that  country.  We  present  it  to  our 
readers  entire,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  articles 
which  is  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  and  better  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use^  than  the  details  of  Cousin's  admirable  work. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  a  Commissioner  from  Prussia. 

(Extracted  from  tlio  Rciwrt  of  tho  Commilteo  on  the  Maisarhutctts  School  Fund.) 
SUPPORT     OF     SEMINARIES     FOR    TEACHERS. 

The  seminaries  for  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  are  ^lirely  stip- 
ported  hy  government,  from  ihc  general  school  fund,  which  has  two  se{>a- 
rate  divisions,  tho  Catholic  school  fund  and  the  Protestant  school  fund. 

The  expense  of  those  seminaries  belongs  to  the  ordinary  annual  budget 
of  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  only  subjected  to  a  com- 
mon visaj  but  not  to  an  extraordinary  scrutinizing  revision,  if  it  docs  not 
contain  new  items  which  were  not  before  introduced  into  it. 

Some  of  the  seminaries  have  ancient  endowments,  in  landed  projwrly, 
which  contribute  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  royal  trt«>iiiy,  but 
the  departments  have  nothing  to  spend  for  this  part  of  jmpular  educa- 
tion. In  the  year  1831,  the  annual  expense  for  thirty-three  seininarieR 
nmounted  to  nearly  $80,000  ;  whereof  the  treasury  had  only  to  pay  about 
$60,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  there  were  forty -two  seminaries  in  the  king- 
dom, with  a  population  of  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  To  each  of 
tliese  seminaries  a  small  elementary'  school  for  children  of  the  city  is  at- 
tached, but  merely  as  a  means  to  develope  the  practical  skill  of  the  future 
teachers.  The  expense  of  the  seminaries  niakcs  nearly  the  fifteenth  part 
of  the  entire  expense  of  the  primary  schools.  The  expense  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  borne  nearly  in  such  proportions  by  the  state,  and  by  the 
parishes,  or  rather  *  Communes,'  consisting  of  a  village  or  of  n  city,  that 
the  last  contribute  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  state 
only  one  twentieth  part. 

SUBSISTE.N'CE     OF     THE     PUPILS. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  erection  of  seminaries  and  of  providing 
them  with  suitable  buildings  wherehi  the  profe8^'ors  and  the  pupils  live, 
aa  well  as  with  a  library,  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  musical  instni- 
ments  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils,  is  tK)rne  by  the  state.  As  to  the 
l»oard  of  the  pupils,  it  is  paid  for  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  them. 
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and  provided  for  nil  by  the  state.  There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  the  magisi rates  of  the  places  oPfheir  nativity  and  residence, 
or  their  relatives,  make  a  small  annual  pa;^icnt  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
seminary. 

Those  pupils  which  receive  their  education  and  suppprt; wholly  from 
the  state,  are  legully  hound  to  fill,  durinnf  a  certain  numl>er  o^  years,  the 
situations  of  school -masters  to  which  they  are  elected,  receiving  always 
the  annual  salary  attached  to  each  of  these  situations.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  to  fill  in  this  way  some  place  of  school- 
master offerc<l  to  ihcm,  is  three  years.  Should  tlioy  not  choose  to  accept 
such  an  appointment  when  offered  to  them,  they  have  to  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  seminary  where  they  were  educated,  for  each  year  of  in- 
struction ^li,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  board. 

Of  the  forty-two  seminaries  existing  first  January,  1833,  twenty-eight 
.were  large,  with  25  to  100  pupils.  The  law,  which  from  unavoidable 
circumsfances  has  not  always  been  observed,  prescribed  never  to  have 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  in  a  seminary.  These  seminaries 
were  entirely  supported  by  the  state,  or  from  their  own  funds.  The  re- 
maining fourteen  seminaries,  which  may  be  called  branch  seminaries, 
count  each  of  them  t^ix  to  eighteen  pupils,  sometimes  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  clergyman  or  rector;  and  in  these  the  state 
contributes  only  a  part  of  their  income. 

In  some  of  the  larger  seminaries  the  state  gives,  besides  board,  a  small 
gratuity  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  informed  pupils,  who  act  as  assist- 
ant teachers  of  their  younger  fellow  students. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  forty-two  institutions  amounted,  at  the 
above  mentioned  period,  to  more  than  two  thousand,  the  number  of  situ- 
ations for  school-masters  to  about  twenty-two  thousand,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  formed  for  these  situations,  annually  leaving  the  seminaries, 
to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  annual  vacancies  in  the  situations 
of  school-masters  amount  to  about  three  or  four  per  cent. ;  so  that,  with 
due  allowance  for  pupils  selecting  other  situations,  or  retained  by  bodily 
infirmities  there,  there  still  remains  a  sufficieut  number  of  candidates  for 
such  appointments,  and  the  possibility  of  making  their  examinations  as 
rigorous  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  ex|)enditure  of  the  state,  for  the  seminaries,  amounts  annually  to 
a  Utile  more  than  $80,000. 

DDRATIOIY     OF     THE    COURSK. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  seminaries  is  three 
years,  each  year  having  two  terms.  In  the  smaller  or  branch  seminaries, 
forming  school-masters  for  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  inhabited  villages, 
the  course  is  limited  to  two  years. 

The  school-roasters  which  have  an  appointment  are  sometimes  (per- 
haps every  year)  assembled  at  the  nearest  seminary  for  the  purpose  of 
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reeeivini^  there,  duriDg^  three  or  four  weeks,  a  term  of  instructioii  on 
tnethodfl  newly  invented,  irAho  progress  of  the  an  of  teaching. 

Besides  this,  the  roost  diAingiiishud  or  most  active  school-mastprs  re- 
ceive from  the  Consistory  of  the  province,  small  premiums  in  money,  or 
books.  The  school-masters  of  the  circles,  (nearly  equal  to  one  or  two 
townships,)  have,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  weekly  con- 
ferences, where  they  discuss  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  com- 
ment on  new  works  on  education,  keep  exact  minutes  of  these  trnni'ac- 
tious,  and  read  their  own  observations  or  papers  on  these  subjects. 

SUBJECTS    OF    STunr. 

The  age  of  entering  into  the  seminaries  is  between  si:rteen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  the  pupils  are  free  from  any  service  in  the  army  or  in  the 
militia  during  times  of  peace. 

The  seminaries,  wherein  no  pupil  can  be  received  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  elementary  instruction,  or  whose  morality  is  subjected  to  the 
least  doubt,  are  destined  to  form  teachers  for  the  elementary  or  primary 
schoolK,  as  well  as  for  the  middle  or  citizens'  schools,  where  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  classical  languages  is  given.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
course  of  instruction  for  such  teachers  are : 

1.  Religion.  iSiblical  history,  introductory  and  commentatory  lessons 
on  the  Bible,  systematical  instruction  on  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
of  man. 

2.  The  German  language  in  an  etymological  and  grammatical  point 
of  view.  Exercises  in  expressing  thoughts  and  reasoning  orally  and  by 
writing. 

3.  Mathematics.  Arithmetic  as  well  from  memory  or  intellectual  as 
by  putting  down  the  numbers,  geometry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  consisting  in  un  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  events  or  objtrcts  in  history,  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, geography  and  cosmology  or  physical  geography. 

5.  Musical  instruction,  consisting  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  sing- 
ing, theory  of  music,  instruction  iu  playing  on  the  violin  and  the  organ. 

G.    Drawing,  according  to  the  system  of  Peter  Schmid,  and  penmanship. 

7.  The  theory  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
their  connection  with  religious  service,  the  liturgy. 

8.  Gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

U.  Where  it  is  practicable,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
horticulture,  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  in  husbandry.  In  the 
country  the  dwelling  house  of  the  school-master  has  a  garden,  serving  ns 
a  nursery  and  an  orchard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school-master  who  Uvea 
there,  without  paying  any  renter  local  taxes,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
vilhige.  In  latter  years  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  production  of 
•ilk,  has  been  frequently  tried  by  the  school-masters  in  the  country,  tbo 
goverDment  fbrniahing  mulberry  trees  and  other  material!. 
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What  is  still  more  iin|M>rtaDt  than  this  complete  course  of  iDstruction, 
IS  the  spirit  of  religious  and  moral  industry  and  self-denial  which  per- 
vades the  seminaries,  continually  supported  and  inculcated  by  the  direc- 
tors, all  highly  distinguished  men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  by  the  strict 
discipline  under  which  the  pupils  Hve,  without  feeling  themselves  fet- 
tered by  it. 

EXTENT     or    STUDIES. 

The  answer  to  this  question  maybe  found  already  in  the  preceding 
one.  On  the  whole,  the  school-muster  is  so  trHined,  that  he  may  form,  in 
connection  with  the  rector,  even  of  the  remotest  village,  where  the  lust 
mentioned  is  always  president  ex  officio  of  the  school  committee  elected 
by  the  inhabitants,  a  central  point  of  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
formation, sending  its  beneficent  and  cheerful  beams  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  little  community. 

This  whole  system  of  instruction  tends  to  a  religious  and  moral  end, 
and  rests  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christian  love.  As  the  most  affecting 
and  indeed  sublime  example  of  this  spirit,  I  mention  the  little  or  branch 
fleminaries  for  training  poor  school-masters  in  such  habits  and  with  such 
feelings  as  shall  fit  them  to  be  useful  and  contented  teachers  of  the 
poorest  villages.  Here  is  poverty,  to  which  that  of  the  poorest  laborers 
in  this  country  is  atHuence  ;  and  it  is  hopelessy  for  to  this  class  of  school- 
masters no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or  change.  Yet  if  ever  pov- 
erty on  earth  appeared  serene,  contented,  lofty,  beneficent,  it  is  here. 
*Here  we  see,*  as  the  well  informed  English  translator  of  Cousin's  Re- 
port on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  says  ;  *  Here  we  see 
men  in  the  very  spring-lime  of  life,  so  far  from  being  made,  as  we  are 
told  men  must  be  made,  restless  and  envious  and  discontented  by  in- 
struction, taking  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their  "hearts  for  Hfe  ;  raised 
above  their  poor  neighbors  in  education,  only  that  they  may  become  the 
servants  of  all,  and  may  train  the  lowliest  children  in  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  tlie  beauty  of  creation,  in  the  love  of  God  and  virtue^' 

APPAIIATUS. 

The  first  thing  requisite  for  the  larger  seminaries  is  a  house>  with 
ground  for  gymnastic  exercises,  for  horticulture,  and  an  orcl^rd  with 
fruit  trees,  to  teach  pomology,  &c.,  attached  to  it. 

Besides  this  a  library  composed  principally  of  worka  on  theology, 
moral  philosophy,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  systems  of  education,  histor- 
ical and  geographical  compendiums,  books  on  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  husbandry,  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rearing  of 
bees  and  si  Ik- worms,  the  Grerman  classics,  and  musical  works  and  com-, 
poeitions.  Farther,  a  number  of  musical  iostruBientB^  violins,  flutes, 
pianot,  and  a  large  organ. 

The  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  ncitural  philosophy^  comprises  on!/ 
those  iDStrumeDts  which  are  requUte  for  those  primary  turanches  of  botb. 
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0cieDoe8  that  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  school-maater;  and  also  a  small 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERTATIOlfS. 

AAcr  having  answered  as  sutisfactorily  as  it  was  possible  at  the  present 
moment,  in  a  situation  without  access  to  the  oHicial  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  queries  proposed  to  nie,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  other  points  intimately  connected  with  the  Prussian 
system  of  primary  education,  and  serving  perhaps  to  elucidate  my  pre- 
ceding answers. 

1.  The  compulsory  system  of  primnry  educatmn,  first  introduced  in 
1819  in  Prussia,  existed  there  as  well  as  in  the  remainder  of  Germany  in 
a  certain  way,  some  centuries  before.  This  system,  which  has  been 
enforced  already  by  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the  provinces  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  France,  slowly  and  with  due  forbearance,  is  now  hailed 
by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  oflicial 
numbers  of  the  civil  inhabitants,  of  the  children  between  the  first  day  of 
their  seventh  and  the  last  of  their  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  school- 
compulsion,  and  of  the  primary,  middle  and  grammar  schools  with  their 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  taken  by  census, 
and  the  number  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  ascertained  by 
the  rule  well  known  to  political  economists,  that  among  1000  inhabitants 
of  a  country  taken  on  average,  42f)  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year. 

1831. 


Inhabitants,  (without  the  army) 
Children  from  7  to  14  years, 
Primary  Schools,  .... 

Teachers  in  Primarv  Schools  ol"  both  sexes. 
Middle  Schools,  (for  boys,  4Sl  j    for  girls,  .342,) 

Scholars  in  Elementary  Schools,     |  ^^^J;  ^of^o]  \ 

Teachers  in  Middle  Schools,  (male,  2,296  ;   female,   514,) 

Scholars  in  Middle  Schools,    <  ^^^^*    4g'5<)g*  i 

ColIeKOS  for  Citizens,  and  Grammar  Schools, 
Teachers  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools, 
Scholars  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools, 


12,780,745 

2,043,aS0 

21,880 

24,919 

82S 

1,917,834 

2,810 

103,477 

140 
1,499 

26,041 


Taking  together  the  scholars  of  the  three  mentioned  gradations,  we  find 


Scholars  in  Elementary  Schools,  .... 

Scholars  in  Middle  Schools.  .... 

ScboUff  in  Colleges  for  citizens  and  Grarooiar  Schools, 


1,917,834 

108,477 

2e,04]i 


Total,  .         .         .        . 

If  umber  of  children  Arom  7  to  14  years, 


2.047,352 
2,043,080 


We  find,  therefore,  though  many  children  are  retained  by  bodily  or 
mental  infirmities^  fVom  visiting  the  public  schools,  and  thongh  many 
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vbildreo  of  the  higher  classes  are  educated  at  home  or  in  private  board- 
iog  schools,  that  more  children  visit  the  public  schools  than  are  legally 
bound  to  do  it.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  *many  children 
«re  sent  to  school  before  the  prescribed  age  of  six  years,  or  go  there  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  year,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  good 
sense  of  the  population,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  the  benefits  of  a 
religious  and  moral  instruction. 

2.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  here  a  short  enumeration  of  the  suh^ 
jecis  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  middle  schools,  the  latter 
being  for  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  different  trades,  commerce,  manufacturing  business,  &c. 
&c.  The  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk,  miist  be  taught,  even  in  the 
poorest  village  schools;  the  others  can  there  be  dispensed  with. 

ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS. 

*1.  Religious  Instruction.  2.  German  Languaipre.  3.  Elements  of  Geometry 
and  Drawing.  *4.  Calculation  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  5.  Elements  of  Ge- 
ography, General  and  Prussian  History,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  *6.  Singing. 
*7.  Reading.  *8.  Writing.  *9.  Gymnastic  Exercises.  10.  Simple  manual 
labors,  agricultural  instruction.     *11.     For  girls,  female  work. 

MIDDLE     SCHOOLS. 

1.  Relia;ion  and  Morals.  2.  German  Langua|;;e,  Reading  and  Composition 
in  style,  the  German  Classics.  3.  Foreign  Modern  Languages.  4.  As  much 
Latin  as  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  pdwer  of 
judgment.  5.  Complete  Practical  Arithmetic  and  the  Elements  of  Mathemat- 
ics. 6.  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoiiophy,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  7.  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  of  its  position  in  the 
Solar  System.  8.  History,  especially  of  Prussia.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Writing 
in  the  highest  perfection.     11.    Singing.     12.    Gymnastic  Exercises.! 

Herewith  I  close  this  short  paper  on  the  stale  of  Primary  Education 
in  Prussia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  in  combination  with  the  fact,  that 
regular  quarterly  returns  on  all  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  kingdom, 
are  sent  by  the  courts  of  law  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
that  we  have  in  Prussia,  now,  twenty-eight  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, or  houses  of  reform,  none  for  more  than  sixty  pupils,  cdl  of  the 
9ttme  sex,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  treated.  But  I  must  still 
add,  that  all  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  system,  and  that  it  is  as  a  whole 
that  the  national  education  of  Prussia  is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 
No  work  can  be  better  adapted  to  give  an  introductory  view  of  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  this  system,  than  Mr.  Cousin's  Report  on  the  State 
«f  Public  Instruction  in  Prassia,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  in 
London. 

New  York,  VUh  December,  18M. 

t  Th«  list  of  Oenaan  books  it  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
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MISCELLANY. 


EoucATioif   III   New  Jcrsbt. 

A  late  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  fully  confirms  the  extract 
formerly  given  from  the  Governor's  mesnagc,  and  the  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Lyceum  on  the  low  state  of  schools.  The  school  fund  is  again 
declared  to  have  produced  no  good  effects  for  want  of  proper  inspection 
— to  have  *  retanlcd  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  education.'  *  The 
subject  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,'  and  *  mat- 
ters are  every  day  growing  worse.'  The  fund  has  been  oAen  grossly 
misapplied,  and  in  some  instances  employed  for  other  purposes.  The 
Committee  propose  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law;  and  the  immediate 
appoinlment  of  a  Commissioner  or  Superintendent  of  schools,  to  examine 
their  condition,  and  prepare  a  plan  of  public  instruction  for  future  adop- 
tion. To  pursue  any  other  course,  scerns  to  us  very  much  like  prescribe 
ing  for  a  patient,  without  a  full  examinaticm  of  his  symptoms. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  pros[iccts  of  the  venerable  college  of 
New  Jersey  are  far  better.  One  fourth  of  n  fund  of  8100,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  it  in  Princeton  and  New  York,  and  new  buildings  erected. 

New   Seminary   for   Females. 

A  new  Seminary  for  Females  is  about  to  be  established  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ipswich  Seminary.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  permanent  institution,  under  the  care  of  trustees,  and  with  the 
special  object  of  affording  education  to  females  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  lowest  rate  which  can  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  build- 
ings and  funds  for  permanent  objects,  and  by  employing  the  pupils,  if 
it  is  found  practicable,  in  performing  the  domestic  labors  of  the  house. 

Pestalozzian   System   of    Music. 

This  system  has  made  its  way  into  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Ohio.  The 
recent  examinations  of  two  schools  at  Lexington,  of  100  scholars  each, 
are  spoken  of  as  affording  good  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  this  system. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Blind  Child's  Book,  printed  at  the  New  England  Inatitu- 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.     1835. 

We  have  never  received  a  child's  book  which  excited  our  intereat  ao 
deeply,  aa  this  first  offering  of  American  skill  and  bonevolence  to  thm 
American  blind.    To  sea  a  volume  even  of  thirtj-thrae  pa^ei^  embraciof 
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elementary  and  uteful  lessons  in  a  character  which  is  palpaUe^  and  thua 
opening  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  those  who  hare  hitherto  been  shut 
out  from  all  that  is  contained  in  book?,  excites  emotions  which  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  It  contains  the  alphabet  and  a  few  col- 
umns of  single  words,  succeeded  by  progressive  reading  lessons  well 
adapted  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  closing  with  a  selection  from  tbe 
Proverbs,  and  the  elementary  definitiuns  of  Grammar. 

But  we  welcome  this  little  book,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
first  book  of  a  library  for  the  blind.  We  welcome  it  especially  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  have  mentioned  that  a  font  of 
type  was  provided,  and  that  the  New  Testament  was  printed  as  far  as 
the  Acts.  Nothing  more  is  rrquisite  to  complete  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  suflicicnt  numbers  to  supply  all  the  blind  of  our  country, 
than  adequate  funds,  nnd  these,  we  lire  copfident,  will  l^e  supplied.  A 
voluntary  contribution  of  $200  made  sometime  since,  for  the  object,  is 
DOW  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Bible  Bociety.  The  Mossachusctts 
Bilde  Society  has  approj)rialed  i<1000  to  the  same  object;  and  we  doubt 
not  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  plan,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  National 
Society,  would  excite  thrilling  interest,  and  call  fcirth  liberal  contributions. 

The  fact  that  only  a  single  pnge  can  bo  printed  at  once,  nnd  that  it  re- 
quires paper  of  a  superior  quality  to  retain  the  form  which  is  given  to  it, 
of  course  renders  the  books  for  the  Mind  far  more  expensive  than  any 
others  ;  but  the  limited  supply  which  is  required  renders  the  whole  amount 
requisite  comparatively  small.  The  expense  too  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, by  the  ingenuity  and  laborious  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated,  that  by  changing  the  form  of  the  letter 
8o  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  pructicahle  space,  the  nti  ruber  of  letters  on  a 
page  was  increased,  by  Dr.  Howe,  from  408  to  787  letters.  The  size  of 
the  page  is  thus  reduced  about  one  half,  for  the  same  amount  of  matter. 
The  reduction  in  thickness,  obtained  by  employing  types  less  prominent, 
and  paper  of  a  finer  quality,  is  nearly  as  great.  70  pages  of  a  French 
book  for  the  blind,  compressed  probably  to  the  utmost  by  oge,  measure 
about  2  1-2  inches  in  thickness  ;  while  an  equal  number  of  pages,  printed 
and  bound  recently,  at  the  New  England  Asylum,  measure  only  1  4-8 
inches;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  same  b(»ok  occupies  only  one  fourth 
of  the  space.  In  the  progress  of  exi»eriment,  it  has  been  found,  that  as 
the  fingers  only  touch  the  tr»p  of  the  h.'tter,  the  height  can  be  reduced  at 
leost  one  third  more,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  words,  by 
using  characters  for  and,  and  for  the  double  consonants,  nnd  employing 
the  apostrophe  for  elision,  in  terminations,  like  ed,  ught,  Sec,  as  livM, 
tho't,  tau't,  &c.  We  doubt  not  that  an  amount  of  reduction  may  be 
made  equal  to  that  which  has  been  already  gained.  We  hope  that 
enough  will  be  accomplished  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  stenographic  characters,  at  least  in  all  books  for  instruction,  and 
far  j^eneral  tuie,  io  order  that  tbe  blind  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  orthograpliy  of  our  languaj^.    We  have  heard  those  who  learned 
stenography  Inte  in  life,  regret  the  effect  on  their  habits  of  spelling. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  result  of  the  improvement  of  Dr.  Howe, 
thot  the  expense  as  well  ns  the  size  of  the  books  will  be  reduced  to  one 
fourth  of  that  required  by  the  French  plun.  Dr.  H.  believes  that  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  may  be  furnished  for  six  dollars.  It  is  also  his 
conviction,  that  a  ropy  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  few  preliminary 
lessons  on  the  alphabet,  and  in  spelling,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  any 
blind  person,  not  too  far  advanced,  to  learn  to  read,  with  very  little 
aid  ;  and  thus  afford  to  numbers,  whose  age  or  circumstances  prevent 
their  going  to  an  institution,  free  access  to  the  word  of  life.  We  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  such  a  result,  or  upon  the  peculiar 
claim  which  sucli  persons  have  on  the  aid  of  our  Bible  Societies.  We 
will  only  add,  that  the  whole  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
docs  not  exceed  (JOOO  or  7000;  and  that  if  we  suppose  that  two  thirds  of 
these  can  learn  to  read  the  New  Testament,  the  cost  of  supplying  them 
would  be  scarcely  ftdt  by  the  Bible  Societies  of  the  respective  States. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Education  in  Prussia. 

Mrs.  Austin's  translation  of  this  report  is  republished  by  Wiley  &  Long, 
of  New  York.  It  is  an  account  of  the  best  school  system  in  the  world,  by 
the  first  philosojiher  of  the  age. 

The  School  INIaster's  Friend,  with  the  Committee-Man's     . 
Gi'mh:.      Ccmtaiuing  suggestions  on  common  education,  modes  of 
teaching  and  governing,  &.C.,  for  daily  use  in  common  schools;  also 
directions  to  committee-men  and  trustees   of  schools,  and  friends 
of  education,  on   the    means   of  improving   instruction  this  year. 
By  Thkod.   Dwight,  Jr.     New  York:  Roe   Lockvvood.      1835, 

The  title  of  this  work,  (quite  too  long,  as  we  think)  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  object  and  plan.  .Of  its  character,  we  can  say  without  hesita- 
tion, that  we  have  nevrr  seen  a  work  which  presented  the  most  im|>or- 
tant  piinciplos  of  common  school  education  in  a  more  distinct  or  practical 
form  ;  and  we  think  the  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  attract  attention, 
and  exciie  interest,  and  lead  to  direct  efforts  for  improvement.  Could 
this,  or  some  oiher  of  the  works  already  published,  \>e  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher,  and  trustee  or  committee  man,  we  should  have  more 
hope  of  improvement  in  our  common  schools  than  from  any  legislative 
measures  whii'h  wisdom  can  devise,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
personal  labors  of  a  well  qualified  public  agent. 

Levizac's  French  Grammar,  improved  by  A.  Bolmar. 

This  book  is  obviously  a  great  imjirovement  on  the  original  grammar  of 
Levizac ;  the  additions  are  important,  and  the  established  character  of 
M.  Bolmar,  is  sufficient  ground  for  confideDce  in  its  execution. 
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The  Holt  Bible.  ContaiDing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  transla- 
tions diligently  compart  and  revised,  hy  the  command  of  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelism,  with  philological 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Coit,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Manson  &l  Grant,  PriD> 
ters.     Boston:  Wm.  Peirce.     1834.     12mo.    pp.  1190. 

If  one  of  our  publishers  were  to  present  us  with  Gibbon's  Rome,  or 
the  speeches  of  Webster,  divided  into  verses,  without  any  regard  to  the 
sense,  and  often  separating  the  members  of-a  sentence,  and  with  the 
poems  of  Milton  or  Thompson,  arranged  like  prose,  in  continued  lines, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner,  into  detached  portions,  every  reader 
would  cry  out  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  plan,  and  the  great  injury  done 
to  the  works  of  these  writers,  by  such  mutilation.  And  yet  the  Scriptures 
have  l)een  treated  in  the  same  manner,  in  modern  times.  The  division 
into  little  paragraphs,  first  adopted  without  much  thought,  and  executed 
without  judgment,  has  been  preserved  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
meaning  and  influence  of  the  bible ;  and  the  b<;autiful  and  sublime  (loems 
of  the  only  sacred  books  we  po8sesj<,  have  been  almost  divested  of  their 
beauty,  and  oflcn  despoiled  of  their  meaning,  by  being  always  printed, 
and  too  frequently  transhitod,  as  ])ro8c. 

The  friends  of  the  bible  nro  much  indct>tcd  to  Dr.  Cnit  and  his  enter- 
prising publishers,  for  the  edition  tn^fore  us.  Tuste  and  h^arning  have  ob- 
viously been  called  into  requi>ition,  and  much  labor  bestowed,  on  ren- 
dering this  edition  accurate  and  nst>ful.  The  poetry  is  restored  to  its 
original  form ;  and  the  prose  is  divided  into  paragraphs  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning ;  while  there  arc  niari^inal  numbers  indicating  the  or- 
dinary divisions  of  chapter  and  verse.  The  type  is  dii^tiiirt,  the  paper  beau- 
tiful, and  the  whole  execution  worthy  of  the  object.  AVithont  varying  in 
any  important  porticular  tVoni  the  common  translation,  the  bihie  is  thus 
presented  to  us  in  a  form,  incomparably  more  attractive  nnd  intelligible 
than  any  other  accessible  to  us.  To  parents  and  tenchcrs,  we  would 
eepeciidly  recommend  it,  as  adapted  to  render  the  si'Hpturcs  more  easy  of 
explanation,  as  well  as  of  comprehension.  There  should  be  one  copy  at 
least,  in  every  school,  and  every  family  ;  and  it  will  often  stive  the  use  of 
a  conunentary,  while  it  excites  new  interest  in  the  best  of  l>ooks. 

The  Young  Pupil's  First  Book,  an  easy  introduction  to  read- 
ing, &c.  Br  John  £.  Lovell.  New  Haven  :  S.  Babcock. 
1835.      ISmo.  pp.   1G4. 

This  is  decidedly  the  bcr<t  collection  of  lessons  and  stories  in  words  of 
one  syllable  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  cheeriuj?  to  see  so  clear  and 
beautiful  |)rinting,  in  a  child's  spelling  book.  We  think  it  quite  unneces- 
nry  to  confine  a  child  to  monosyllables,  ond  we  doulit  the  ultimate  advaiv 
tiges;  but  we  can  cheerfidly  recommend  this  book  as  one  which  will 
aeitber  perplex  the  mind  nor  injure  the  eyes  of  children. 
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Juvenile  Song. 


^^'Twas  God,  who  waked  the  dawning.'' 

(from    the    GERMAN.) 

Furnished  for  the  Annab  of  Education  by  Lowcll  Maiok,  Profeaor  in  die 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Mule  bF  Niiffeli. 
Cres* 


*Twa9  God,  who  waked  the 


^^S^^ 


T 

dawning.  And    lit     the    smiling  HKMiung, 


beauty      on     its  breast;  But  see!  the  light     is     shaded;  The  tints  of  day  an 


faded.    And  now  'tb        time        for      pleas  -  ant       rest. 


for      pleas  -  ant       rest. 


Tlie  chill  ofniffht  comes  over. 
And  fre!»ln'r  luerKes  hover. 

From  whrrn  ihe  sun  went  down; 
The  warlilin<f  imisic  coii!«9, 

The  hum  of  nijjht  inrrcnsfy ; 

Tu  rest!  til!  evt-ning  i-hades  arc  gone. 


Along  their   rour'*e«i  flamtn^, 
The  sturii  are  now  pnirlaiming 

The  grciitnef !t  of  lUy  might ; 
()  (lOfl,  with  hiiinWIc  fr!«*ltng. 

Before  thy  pri'sence  kneeling 
We  own  thee.  Lord  of  day  and  night. 
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For  from  the  (op  of  Uic  rorkH  I  ace  him. 

And  from  Ihc  hilis  I  hchohi  him  : 

Lo!  Ihe  peoph;  shall  dwvll  aUuie, 

Aud  tshall  not  he  reckoned  amone  the  nalioM. 

>  Who  ran  cuiiiit  the  liust  of  Jacoi>, 

And  the  niimlx-T  of  the  fourth  ^irl  of  Israel  7 
Let  *  me  die  tlie  death  of  tlm  rigliieous, 
And  let  my  lo&i  end  be  like  his ! 

And  Ralak  said  unto  Balaam.  AVliat  hast  thou  done  unto  me  t  I  took  thee 
!  to  curse  mine  cucmirs;  and.  bi'liold!  thou  hast  blessed  diem  allofethcr.  Aud 
he  answered  ami  8ai<l,  Must  1  not  take  heed  to  spettk  thai  which  the  Lord 
lialh  put  in  my  mouth  7 

And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  plaro, 
from  wlieiire  thou  mayesl  see  them :  Uiou  shait  sec  hut  the  utmost  mirt  of 
them,  and  shall  not  see  thom  all :  and  curse  me  them  from  Ihcncc.  And  he 
brouglil  him  into  the  field  of  Zophiin,  to  the  top  of  *  Pisgah,  and  built  seven 

•  altars,  and  offered  a  biillork  and  a  ram  on  a'ery  altar.  And  he  said  unto 
Balak,  stand  here  by  thy  burnt  ofl*erin^,  while  I  meet  the  LORD  yonder. 

•  And  tlie  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  liFs  mouth,  and  said.  Go  again 
unto  Balak,  and  say  thus.  Aiifl  wlioii  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he  stood 
by  his  burnt  ofleriiic,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  wilb  him.    And  Balak  said 

>  unto  him.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said, 

Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear! 

Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zinpor ! 
'  God  u  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ; 

Neither  the  son  of  maiii  that  he  should  repent : 

Hath  he  said— and  shall  he  not  do  t<  / 

Or  hath  he  spoken— and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  7 
I  Bdiold!  I  have  reeeived  enrnmaruiment  to  bless : 

And  he  hath  blessed  ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
I  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 

Nehber  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel : 

The  Lord  his  (Sod  it  with  him, 

And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 
i  God  brougtit  them  out  of  Egypt : 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn, 
t  Surely  diere  i»  no  enchantment  'against  Jacob, 

Neither  i*  thrre  any  divination  against  Israel: 

According  (o  thi^  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob 

And  of  Israel,  What  hath  (Sod  wrought ! 
A  Behold!  tho  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion. 

And  lift  up  himself  as  a  ^-oung  lion  : 

He  shall  not  lie  dou-n  until  he  cat  of  the  prey, 

And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slajn. 

I     Ami  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither  cur«c  them  at  all,  nor  blest  them  at 
I  all.    But  Balaam  answorr<]  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying, 

All  that  the  Lord  speakrth,  tliut  1  must  do  7 
r     And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come.  I  prav  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  unto 

another  place ;  peradvonture  it  willnU>aso  (lod  that  thou  mayesl  curse  them 
I  from  thence.  And  Balak  brought  nalnam  unto  the  too  of  Peor,  that  looketh 
I  toward  Jeshimon.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  BuiUi  me  here  seven  altars, 
)  and  prepare  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.    And  Balak  did  as 

Balaam  had  said,  and  ofli»red  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 
I      And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went 
^  not,  as  at  other  timen.  <lo  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward 
I  the  wilderness.    And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  ho  saw  Israel  abiding 

im  hit  tentt  acconling  to  their  tril)cs  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him. 
I  And  he  took  up  his  paral/lc,  and  said, 

I  R<b  MV  Mult  or,  my  H/t.     t  Or,  Of  kU!.       B  Or,  in.     4  IlfO.  to  A#  vuttins  ^/  fiukatamenU. 

13  J 
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Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
4  And  the  man  ^  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said  : 

He  hath  saud.  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 

Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almi|[faty, 

Falling  into  a  tranctf  but  having  his  eyes  open : 
6  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob! 

And  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

6  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
As  gardens  By  the  river's  side, 

As  Uie  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
^Tui  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  thall  be  in  many  waters. 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

8  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn : 
He  shail  eat  up  the  nations  bis  enemies, 
And  shall  breaiK  their  bones, 

9  And  pierce  tiitm  through  with  his  arrows. 
He  couclied,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion. 

And  as  a  great  lion— Who  shall  stir  him  up  T 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee! 
And  cursed  U  he  that  curseth  thee! 

10  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  agauust  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his 
together :  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  tliee  to  curse  mine  en 

11  and,  l>chold!  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times.    TbeidbM 
now  flee  thou  to  thy  place :   I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  hoaorj 

13  hut,  lo!  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor.    And  Balaam  said  arti 
Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  which  thou  sentesi  unto  me,  i^ 

18  ing,  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  eannot  Ji 
beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  eiiher  rood  or  bad  of  ■■• 

14  own  mind ;  but  what  tlic  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  T    And  now,  behoU! 
I  go  unto  my  people :  come  iiure/oref  and  I  will  advertise  thee  wImI  this  M*' 

16  pie  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days.     And  he  took  up  fail  parnK 
and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said. 
And  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Wliich  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almi^ty, 
Falling  into  a  trance ^  but  ha^ng  his  eyes  open : 

17  1  shalfsee  him — but  not  now : 

f  shall  behold  him — but  not  nigli : 
There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob, 


And  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
And  shall  ^  smite  the  comers  of  Moab, 


And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 
Id  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies ; 

And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 
19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  He  that  shall  have  dommion, 

And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city. 

30     And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  taid, 

Amalek  was  >  the  first  of  the  nations ; 
But  his  latter  end  *  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever. 


1  Ueb.    vtto    had   kia   2  Or,  tmitr  ikroufK  th*   S  Or,  A«  >-flf  q^  *«    «  Or,  ritel  ton** 
y  Mirf,   but    now      princM  t\f  Moab.  naiont  tkat   marrwd       dbtftwiiNk 

0p*Bed.  agabut  itrmnt. 
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And  be  tbaU  tee  hU  face  with  joy : 
For  be  will  render  onto  man  hu  righteousness. 
^  He  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say, 
I  have  sinned,  and  pervertea  <Aai  w/ueh  was  right, 
And  it  profited  me  not  j 

*He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  iroing  into  the  pit. 
*-^hii  life  shall  see  the  light.  *^ 


<  Lo !  all  these  ihhtgt 

Worketh  God  'oftentimes  with  man, 

To  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit. 

To  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living. 

Mark  well,  O  Job !  hearken  unto  me : 
Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  mtiU  speak. 
If  thou  bast  any  thing  to  say,  answer  me : 
fikieak,  for  I  desire  to  justily  thee. 
Iraot,  hearken  unto  me : 
Hold  ihy  peace,  and  I  shall  teach  thee  wisdom. 

IHirtbefmore  Elihu  answered  and  said, 

Hev  my  words,  O  ye  wise  men  ! 
And  give  ear  unto  me,  ye  that  have  knowledge '. 
Fw  ue  ear  trieth  words. 
An  the  <  month  tasteth  meat. 
LM  w  choose  to  us  Judgment : 
liSl  nt  know  amonr  ourselves  what  is  good. 
VW  Job  bath  said,  I  am  righteous  : 
Aad  Qod  hath  taken  away  my  judgment. 
Hhmitil  I  lie  against  mv  ri^ht  7 
*My  wound  i$  incurable  without  transgression. 
Wait  man  U  like  Job, 
ffl%|9  drinketh  up  scorning  like  water  7 
Whidi  roeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  uiquity, 
Aad  wdketh  with  wicked  men. 
For  be  hath  said.  It  profiteth  a  man  nothing 
TIbI  be  should  delight  himself  with  God. 

lliercfore  hearken  unto  me,  ye  'men  of  understanding ! 
Flu  be  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do  wickedness ! 
Aadjinm  the  Almighty,  that  he  thould  commit  iniquity ! 
For  the  woric  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him, 
Aad  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways. 
Ten.  sorely  God  will  not  do  wickedly, 
N«tner  wul  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment 
Who  hath  nven  him  a  charge  over  the  earth  7 
Or  who  faaUi  disposed  7  the  whole  world  7 
If  be  set  his  heart  b  upon  man, 
^be  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and  his  breath ; 
AH  flesh  shall  perish  to|^.ther, 
Aad  man  shall  turn  again  unto  dust. 

IT  now  thou  hast  understanding,  hear  this : 
Haafken  to  the  voice  of  my  woras. 
8WI  even  he  that  haleth  right  >  govern  7 
Aad  wilt  thou  condemn  Him  that  is  most  just  7 
J>  UJk  lo  say  to  a  king,  TTiou  art  wicked  T 
Awto  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly  7 

wmch  less  to  Him  that  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes, 


I  Or,  A     Moii     UMdkiOr,  H*  htakdaluertd  iH«b.p9la»t.  7  Beb4lk««erU,aB^i|. 

WMi  mtu,  mud  «ay,  /     aw  mm/,  Ire.  and  my  5  Heb.  mint  arrow.  8  Heb.  «fNm  Mm. 

tSmskmmd,  Ire  HA.  6  BcU  mtn  nfhsarL  9  Heb.  Und, 

B  Uel).  tmk$  •ad  tkrict. 
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firom  the  beeinninr  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upc»  them  ont  of  beavra, 

and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  Ihem  by  day,  nor  the 

beasts  of  the  field  by  ni^ht. 

11     And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  eonenbiae 

19  of  Saul  had  done.     And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  tht 

bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men  of  Jabesh-^ilead,  which  had  stolni 

them  from  the  street  of  lieth-shaii,  where  the  Philistnics  had  hanged  thea, 

IS  when  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  CJilboa :  and  he  brought  up  (rtm 

thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and   the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  &on  ;  and  iher 

14  fathered  the  bones  of  them  that  were  hanged.  And  the  bones  of  Saul  an 
Jonathan  his  son  buried  they  iu  the  country  of  Beniamin  in  Zclah,  in  lh» 
sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father:  and  they  performed  all  that  ihc  king  cm- 
manded.     And  after  that  Cto<1  was  intrt;ated  for  the  land. 

15  MOKEOVFiR  the  Pliilisiines  had  3'ei  wnr  again  with  Israel ;  and  David 
went  down,  and  his  servant!*  with  him.  and  fought  against  the  Philistines: 

16  and  David  waxed  faint.  Aiirl  Ishbi-benob,  which  vas  of  the  sons  of  >lhi 
giant,  the  weight  of  whose  ^  spear  iccij^hed  three  hundred  skekeU  of  brasf  ■■ 
weight,  he  benig  girded  with  a  new  surord,  thourht  to  have  slain  David. 

17  Hut  Abishai  the  i»on  of  Zeruiah  succoured  him,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  aW 
killed  him.  Then  the  nici^  of  David  sware  unto  him.  saying,  Thou  shalt  fs 
no  more  out  with  iis  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the  'light  of  Israel. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass  af\er  this,  that  then>  wa.-*  again  a  buttle  with  the  Phi- 
listines at  liob :  then  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  slew^Saph,  which  wot  oftht . 

10  sons  of '^  the  giant.  And  there  was  again  a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  PUfi^  • 
tines,  where  Klhaiian  the  stm  of  ^Jaare-oregim,  a  neth-lehemite,  slew  Vu  ' 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  slatf  of  nhose  spear  was  like  a  weaver'i 

30  beam.  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath.  where  was  a  man  of  .i^rcctf  ital'  ' 
ure,  that  had  on  cvQty  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  imI 

31  twenty  in  number ;  and  he  also  was  bom  to  7  the  giant.  And  when  he  *d^ 
fied  fsrael,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah  the  brother  of  David  slew  In. 

33  These  four  were  l>om  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  David^ 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 
QQ     AND  David  snake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song  in  tho  day  fArf 
^^  the  Lord  had  ciclivcred  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  Ml 

3  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  and  he  said, 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  I 

5  And  my  deliverer  j  the  God  of  my  rock  j  ' 
In  him  will  I  trust: 

He  is  my  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 

M)'  high  tower,  and  my  refiige, 

My  saviour ;  thou  savcst  me  from  violence. 

4  I  will  call  on  the  Lord,  Kko  is  worthy  to  be  pndscd : 
So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

6  When  the  ®  waves  of  death  compassed  me, 
The  floods  of  '^  ungodly  men  made  me  afraid ; 

6  I'he  *i  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about  -y 
The  snares  of  death  prevented  me  ; 

7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
And  cried  to  my  God  : 
And  he  did  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
And  my  cry  did  e titer  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 
The  foundations  of  heaven  moved  and  shook, 
Because  he  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  ^*  out  of  his  nostrils. 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  : 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

10  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down ; 
And  darkness  teas  under  his  feet. 

1 1  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  : 


t  Or,  Rapha. 

9  Heb.  au  tiag,  or.  At 

nMW. 

S  Ueb.  eamfif,  or,  lamp. 


4  Or,  Slj/pai. 

6  Or.  Navhn. 
0  Or.JnL-. 

7  OttRafluu 


8  Or,  TtpromeK$d. 

9  Or.  pnngt. 
10  Ufb.  IJ€Hal. 
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fiom  the  beeinninr  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven, 
and  •uffereu  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the 
beasts  of  the  field  by  ni^ht. 
11  And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  danghter  of  Aiah,  the  eonrubioe 
13  of  Saul  had  done.  And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the 
bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men  of  Jabcsh-^lcad,  whirh  had  stolea 
them  from  the  street  of  Bcth-shaii,  where  the  Philistuies  had  handed  thra, 

13  when  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  Gillioa :  and  he  brought  up  froa 
thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and   the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  sou ;  and  they 

14  fathered  the  bones  of  thein  that  were  hanged.  And  the  bones  of  Saul  aai 
Jonathan  his  son  buried  they  in  the  counlrv  of  Beniamm  in  Zelafa,  in  Iht 
sepulchre  of  Kish  his  fatiior :  and  they  pertormed  all  that  the  king  cob* 
manded.     And  aAer  that  God  was  iutrcatcd  for  the  land. 

15  MOREOVER  the  Philistines  had  yet  war  again  with  Israel ;  and  David 
went  down,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  fought  againsi  the  Phiiistina: 

16  and  David  waxed  faint.  And  Ishbi-benob,  which  was  of  the  sons  of  *lhi 
giant,  the  weight  of  whose  *  spear  wfi/i^hed  tlirce  hundred  shekels  of  brass  is 
weight,  he  being  girded  with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have  slain  iWvid 

17  But  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  surroureil  him,  ana  smote  the  Philistine,  aW 
killed  him.  Then  the  mei^  of  David  swarc  unto  him,  saving.  Thou  shalt  |q 
no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the  'liglit  of  Israel. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass  aAer  this,  that  there  was  again  a  buttle  with  the  Phn 
listines  at  Gob :  then  Sibbechai  the  Ilushathile  slew  ^Saph,  which  was  oTtht 

19  sons  of  ^  the  giant.  And  there  was  again  a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philis- 
tines, where  Elhanan  the  son  of  ^  Jaare-orcgim,  a  Beth-leiiemite,  slew  Iht 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  statf  of  whose  spear  irar  like  a  weaver's 

30  beam.  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where  was  a  man  of  grttO.  stat- 
ure, that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  aid 

31  twenty  in  number  ;  and  he  also  was  bom  to  ^the  giant.  And  when  he  *d^ 
fied  Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah  the  brother  of  David  slew  hn. 

33  These  four  were  bom  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  David^ 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 
Q9     AND  David  snake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  ^ 
^^  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  Ml 

3  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  and  he  said, 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 

5  And  my  deliverer ;  the  God  of  my  rock ; 
In  him  will  I  trast : 

Ht  is  my  shield,  and  the  hora  of  my  salvation, 

fAy  high  tower,  and  my  refuge, 

My  saviour ;  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 

4  I  will  call  on  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised : 
So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

6  When  the  ^  waves  of  death  compassed  me, 
The  floods  of  ^^  img:odIy  men  made  me  afraid ; 

6  I'he  "  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ; 
The  snares  of  death  prevented  me  ; 

7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
And  cried  to  my  Goil : 
And  he  did  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
And  mv  cry  did  ent^r  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  tne  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 
The  foundations  of  heaven  moved  and  shook, 
Because  he  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  **  out  of  his  nostrils, 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

10  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down ; 
And  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

1 1  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly : 


1  Or,  JRopte. 

S  Heb.  dU  atnf,  or,  Ac 

nMW. 

I  tub.  eamfif,  or,  lamp. 


4  Or,  fJfppaL 

5  Or.  Rapha. 
0  Or,  Jah. 

7  OtfRafk^ 


8  Or,  rrjiramdiad. 

9  Or,  rangt. 
10  lletk  BeSoL 
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REVIEW  OF  AN  ADDRESS  ON  LYCEUMS. 

(Preionted  to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  W.  C.  Wooobridqk.) 

JiddrtM  of  (he  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  CarolinOy  to  the 
People  of  the  Statt^  on  the  ClassificcUionf  Character,  and  Exercises,  or 
the  Objects  and  Advantages  of  the  Lyceum  System,  with  a  view  to  its 
General  Introduction  into  our  Towns,  Villages^  and  the  Country  at  large. 

The  writer  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his  intercourse 
with  the  lamented  GRiMKff,  on  the  day  in  which  his  death  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  witness  the  efTcct  which  the  tidings 
produced  among  his  fellow  citizens.  Amidst  the  fierce,  political  con- 
tests which  separated  friend  from  friend,  and  father  from  son,  it 
was  consoling  to  hear  the  strong  expressions  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  and  regret  for  his  loss,  which  seemed  to  flow  spontane- 
ously from  men  of  all  sects  and  parties.     All  were  ready  to  unite 

the  resolution  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  assembled  to  do  him  honor : 


'That  in  the  death  of  Thomas  Smith  Grimki^,  the  poor  and  deetitute 
have  Inet  a  friend, — soriety,  a  useful  member, — the  bar,  a  ilistingiiished 
oriinment, — christianiry,  a  zf*a1ou8  advocate  and  supporter, — and  our 
country  at  large,  a  learned,  able,  and  patriotic  citizen.' 

But  the  friends  of  education  and  popular  improvement  felt  the 
loss  still  more  deeply — for  they  knew  not  where  to  tiim  for  some 
one  to  supply  his  place.  The  Address  before  us  is  one  of  his  last 
effi)rts  in  this  cause — a  dying  testimony  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  American 
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Lyceum  will  be  gratified  with  some  account  of  the  Address  and  d* 
its  i!uthor. 

From  a  sketch  of  his  life  furnished  by  his  family  for  the 
Calumet,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Grimke  was  descended  from  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  year  1786. 

'  He  was  remarkable  in  his  childhcNxl  and  youth  for  the  tenderneflB  of 
his  (li:<position  and  the  8erioui^net<8  of  his  deportment,  for  his*  obedience 
to  his  parents,  whom  he  truly  loved  and  honored,  his  love  of  learning, 
and  his  |>erBeverance  in  whatever  he  undertook,  even  if  it  were  only  a 
scheme  of  childish  amusement.  He  possessed  no  uncommon  quicknesv 
of  intellect,  hut  his  patient  industry  more  than  compensated  for  the  want 
of  what  may  be  termed  genius;  bis  talents  were  rather  solid  than  bril- 
liant; and  his  extniorrii nary  powers  of  mind,  his  extensive  knowledge, 
and  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  were  the  result  of  labor  that 
rarely  knew  intermission,  and  what  he  believed  almost  any  man  of  onli* 
nary  talents  might  acquire  by  tlieB.*ime  application,  and  the  same  economy 
of  time.  Of  him  it  may  tie  said,  that  from  a  child  he  loved  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  although  incrcas-sing  years  developed  to  his  inquiring 
mind  more  and  more  their  ine.<tinialile  value,  yet  he  always  read  ana 
reverenced  them.  He  passed  through  the  different  schools  with  much 
satisfaction  to  his  teachers,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  careful  instruc- 
tions of  a  father  well  qualified  to  assist  him.' 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Yale  Coliepje,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  i^reat  success,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  In  1807,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  acquired  in  its  practice  a  hi^^h  reputation  for  ability 
and  eloquence.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the 
meeting  of  the  bar,  that  Mie  had  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession.' 

But  his  favorite  pursuits  were  those  connected  with  literature, 
education,  and  the  objects  of  benevolence.  He  was  an  early,  and 
strenuous,  and  successful  advocate  of  temperance,  and  one  of  the 
roost  able  supporters  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  His  pub- 
lished addresses  *•  On  the  character  and  objects  of  science,'  '  On 
the  character  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  book  of  human  knowledge,' 
an  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Yale 
College,  on  its  importance  as  a  book  of  education,  and  an  Essay 
addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  *On  the  appropriate  use  of 
the  Bible  in  common  education,'  sufficiently  exhibit,  not  only  his 
interest  in  education,  but  his  an?viety  that  every  part  of  it  should 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  heaven, — that  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  should  be  so  directed  as  to  lead  immediately  to  Him 
who  formed  the  mind  itself,  and  to  whom  all  its  powers  should  be 
dedicated. 

But  his  labors  were  early  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  autumn 
of  1834,  he  visited  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  and 
in  compliance  with  invitations  to  address  the  students  of  Miami 
Uoiversityi  and  the  College  of  Teachers  at  Cincianati.    He  ao- 
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complished  all  these  objects,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  for  which  he  received  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  cholera,  and  in  twelve  hours  he  left  his  earthly 
labors,  to  attend  the  glorious  meeting  of  the  friends  of  light  and 
peace  above. 

He  adopted  some  opinions  which  do  not  meet  with  approbation 
from  most  scholars,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  inutility  of 
classical  and  mathematical  studies, — opinions  in  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  agree,  and  of  which,  it  seems  to  us,  his  own  eminence 
furnishes  a  refutation.  But  it  is  neither  decorous  nor  politic  in 
the  advocates  of  classical  learning,  to  speak  of  a  man  so  excellent 
and  able  in  the  terms  sometimes  employed,  simply  because  he 
adopted  an  opinion  which  Locke  proposed,  and  Bemouilli  advo- 
cated, and  more  than  one  mind,  among  those  in  advance  of  the 
age,  has  maintained,  and  which  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  voice.  Above  all,  let  not  those  who  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination  and  the  taste  by  means  of  other  ancient  au- 
thors, so  forget  the  sacred  classics  as  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
men  who  love  the  Bible  more  than  all  things  else.  Let  them  not 
deserve  the  reproach  of  giving  more  place  and  importance  to  the 
mythology  of  Greece,  than  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  form  Christian  pupils  on  Pagan  models. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  an 
association  which  embraces  many  names  of  eminence,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  the  last  seasson,  in  which  they  present  the 
Lyceum  System  as  an  important  means  of  '  promoting  education 
and  diffusing  knowledge,'  and  cordially  approve  of  the  national 
institution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  merely, 
they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  directed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Grimke,  H.  R.  Frost,  and  Wm.  P.  Finley,  to  prepare  an  address 
which  is  now  before  us,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Grimke.  It  commences  with  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  name,  ^ Lyceum;^ 

'The  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  Grecian  Literature.  The 
Lyceiirn  was  a  grove  in  the  siiburhs  of  Athens,  originally  devoted  to 
military  exercises  ;  hut  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  was  employed  hy  him 
for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  Here,  he  taught  in  the  morning  a  select 
lium()er  of  disciples,  and  inntructed  them  in  that  elevated  philosophy, 
which  Alexander  rebuked  him  for  having  published  to  the  world.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  taught  in  like  manner  by  lectures,  the  young  men  of  Athens 
promlHcuously.  Aristotle  occupies  a  very  high  station  among  the  most 
eminent  Philosophers  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  But  we  may 
remark  of  him,  and  of  aM  the  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  penius  and  learning  of  the  Prof'SSftr?,  and 
whatever  the  number  of  their  dieciple8,and  the  duration  of  their  School 
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ikey  frodueed  no  sensibU  effecU  on  tke  grtal  body  of  the  people.  They  left 
behind  them  no  ve^^ci^esot  asahilary  iufliience  over  mannerM  nnil  inorali, 
over  the  cause  of  General  Cdiicntion,  or  over  civil  and  |Hditical  institu- 
tions. The  reason  waw,  that  the  schemes  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  did 
not  comprehend  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  finhraring  liotli 
•exes,  and  all  a^res  and  conditions.  The  snnie  defect  existed  in  the  Mu- 
seum, founded  in  France  hy  Pilatre  dc  Rozier,  the  Cnbiiict  nnd  Lihrary 
of  which  were  sold,  as  the  |iatrons  were  unable  to  sustain  the  institution. 
To  this  succeeded  the  Lyceum  estuhlished  hy  La  Hnr|>e,  nt  Pari^,  in 
178^  hut  whose  object  was  limited  to  the  im|>rovenient  of  a  select  com- 
pany  of  the  educated  of  both  st'xes,  meeting  together  at  stated  tinioi*. 
'^Thus,"  snitli  Ln  Har|)c,  ^'the  French  nation  u ill  not  boast  in  vain  of 
having  known  better  than  oil  others  the  advantages  of  sociability,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  virtuous  souls  and  cultivuted  minds.*" 

The  address  then  presents  an  arrangement  of  a  system  of  IjV- 
ceums  adapted  to  a  scattered  population  like  that  of  the  Soutlieni 
States.  Tliey  are  divided  into  two  classes,  tlie  Elementary ,  and 
the  Representative  Lyceums. 

Among  the  Elementary  Lyceums,  are  described  the  *  Family 
Lyceums ; '  die  '  Social  and  Neighborhood  Lyceums,'  the  first 
name  applying  to  the  city,  and  the  second  to  the  country  ;  the 
*  Village,  Parish,  or  Beat  Company  Lyceums,'  corresponding  to 
the  Town  Lyceums  of  tlie  Northern  States,  and  deriving  tlieir 
names  from  the  divisions  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  the  ^  Class 
Lyceum,'  in  which  particular  subjects  may  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers of  a  general  Lyceum  who  are  especially  interested  in  them. 

Among  the  Representative  Lyceums,  are  enumerated,  the  Dis- 
trict, the  State,  and  the  National  Lyceum. 

This  portion  of  the  address  is  so  practical,  and  so  full  of  inter- 
esting details  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  Lyceutns,  that  we  have 
thought  it  important  to  publish  it  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  committee  next  describe  the  means  of  improvement,  or  the 
exercises  to  be  adopted  in  Lyceums.  Atnong  these  are  desig- 
nated. Lectures,  Essays,  Debates,  and  Conversation.  The  first  are 
obviously  indispensable  to  give  sound,  connected  views  of  many 
Important  subjects ;  the  E^ay,  and  the  Debate  call  into  exercise 
powers  of  usefulness  of  great  value,  especially  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  Convei^ation  will  draw  forth  many  minds  whose  inexperience 
and  diffidence  will  debar  them  from  coiitributing,  in  other  modes, 
to  the  common  object,  without  this  previous  preparation. 

The  application  of  the  system  is  the  next  topic  of  disctission ; 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic, 
and  '  last  but  not  least — as  among  the  most  honorable  professions — 
the  TEACHER,'  would  each  and  all  derive  incalculable  advantages 
from  meeting  weekly  with  members  of  his  own  profession,  and  dis- 
cussing points  of  common  interest,  and  obtaining  the  combined 
vesuht  of  the  reseaiches  and  experience  of  his  associates. 
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By  some,  the  Lyceum  System  is  regarded  as  an  useless  innova- 
tion ;  while  by  others  it  is  treated  as  a  pompous  display,  of  what  is 
already  familiar.  Neither  view  is  well  founded.  Schools  have 
been  long  in  existence,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  settled,  how  they 
shall  be  arranged  and  organized  among  us,  so  as  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement. 
Thus  it  is  with  Lyceums.     On  this  point,  the  committee  remark  ; 

'  Per|inps  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Societies,  Lectureships  in  Colleges  and  Universitien:,  Debating  Clubs, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  Conversation  Parties,  but  Lyceums?  We 
reply,  that  they  nre.  We  have  only  given  to  an  Old  Name,  a  more  ex- 
tensive application  to  Old  Things,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  embrace 
in  one  system  all  those  various  forms  of  improvement,  and  to  give  a  more 
regular,  extensive  and  frequent  application  to  known  methods  of  im- 
provement; while  the  additional  advantages  are  secured  of  concerted 
action,  and  of  the  intercommunication  of  a  large  amount  of  experience. 

The  obvious  application  of  a  system  of  associations  like  the  Ly- 
ceum to  the  cultivation  of  Natural  History,  Political  Economy,  and 
in  short,  to  any  branch  of  science,  literature,  or  the  arts,  and  which, 
if  fully  tested  by  experience,  is  presented  as  an  additional  evidence 
that  the  plan  is  adapted  to  universal  improvement. 

The  address  concludes  by  stating  the  views  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  and  results  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  general  establishment  of  Lyceums. 

*  The  Lyceum  system  interferes  with  no  other  scheme  of  im- 
provement, and  is,  on  the  contrary,  auxiliary  to  them  all.' 

*  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  and  by  combining 
various  modes  of  action,  will  *  give  it  new  strength  and  animation.' 

It  will  counteract  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  prevails  too  ex- 
tensively among  individuals  of  particular  classes  and  professions. 

It  is  essentially  a  plan  of  self-instruction,  and  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. 

It  furnishes  a  convenient  and  simple  method  of  preserving 
knowledge  acquired  in  early  life,  and  of  maintaining  and  diffusing  a 
taste  for  reading  and  intellectual  improvement. 

It  will  thus  enable  all  the  members  of  society  to  act  with  more 
effect  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  progress  of 
literature.  It  will  elevate  the  tone  of  social  intercourse,  by  fur- 
n'lshing  the  materials,  and  inspiring  the  taste  for  a  more  improving 
and  useful  conversation.  It  will  of  course  produce  a  higher  standard 
of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures,  both  in  the  family  and  social 
circles. 

The  last  benefit  which  the  committee  mention  is,  that  the  Ly- 
ceum System  b  peculiarly  a  Republican  Institution, — The  Peo- 
ple's System — and  admirably  fitted  to  confer  precisely  that  de- 
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gree,  and  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
people  of  tills  country,  which,  without  making  them  profound 
scholars,  will  enlarge  their  minds  so  that  they  can  comprehend  the 
value  of  learning,  and  enable  them  to  discover,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  ignorance, — which  will  inspire  the  love  of  improvement, 
and  while  it  shows  them  their  own  defects,  directs  and  assists  them 
in  providing  a  remedy,  and  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  which  lie 
in  their  way. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  that  this  able  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Lyceum  System  should  have  been  among  the  last  acts  of  one 
of  the  most  acconiplished  scholars  and  excellent  men  of  our 
country  ;  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  and  confirmed  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Literary  and  l^hilosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
May  those  who /car,  and  those  who  despise  *the  people'  remem- 
ber, that  the  power  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  few.  and  that 
the  only  mode  of  preventing  its  abuse,  and  the  ruin  of  our  country, 
is  in  enlightening  the  many. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  document  will  produce  happy 
effects,  not  only  on  the  state  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  on 
our  country  at  large ;  and  we  trust  that  its  principles  and  argu- 
ments will  be  widely  circulated. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise,  we  add  in  the  following  article,  that 
|>ortion  of  the  Address  which  presents  the  plan  for  a  svstem  of 
Lyceums  for  South  Carolina.  Even  those  remarks  which  are 
local,  will  apply  to  most  portions  of  our  country  which  are  thinly 
settled  ;  and  those  details  which  may  not  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  will  he  peculiarly  so  to  many  who  are  practically 
concerned  in  this  subject. 
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(Extractofl  fiom  the  Aildrest  of  the  Litorary  and  PhiloiopLical  Socifly  of  South  Caiulina.) 

The  first  view  which  we  shall  present  of  the  Lyceum  System  is, 
the  relative  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  beginning  w^ilh  the  Family 
Lyceum  as  the  simplest,  humblest  form,  and  ascending  to  the 
Slate  Lyceum.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
parts  are  capable  of  bein<(  moulded  into  the  harmony  of  a  great 
and  complex  system,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  they  should  lie. 
Thus,  we  might  have  two  thousand  Family  Lyceums  in  the  State, 
and  none  of  any  other  description  ;  yet  great  benefits  would  be 
derived  from  them,  not  merely  to  the  particular  subjects  of  their 
ioBuence;  but  to  all  with  whom  tliey  had  intercourse.     As  already 
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stated,  the  improvement  of  a  single  individual,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  community.  How  much  more  so,  then,  the  improvement  of  a 
single  family !  Let  the  number  of  cultivated  families  be  ten 
thousand ;  and  how  signal  would  be  the  gain  to  society !  The 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  elementary  Lyceums  ;  but 
not  of  course  to  such  as  are  founded  on  the  representative  principle. 
These  cannot  exist  without  those.  We  proceed,  then,  \o  explain 
the  different  character  of  the  several  species  of  Elementary  and 
Representative  Lyceums. 

L  The  Family  Lyceum  may  exist,  wherever  there  is  a  family, 
containing  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  desirous  and  susceptible 
of  improvement.  There  is  of  course  no  fixed  number,  and  circum- 
stances will  best  determine  what  number  is  sufficient.  The  chief, 
perhaps  the  only  mode  of  improvement  in  the  Family  Lyceum,  is 
conversation  ;  thougli  occasionally  something  may  be  expected 
from  the  best  informed  member,  partaking^  of  the  nature,  though 
without  the  forms  of  a  lecture  or  essay.  This  species  of  Lyceum 
is  of  peculiar  value  to  families  residing  in  the  country ;  and 
deprived,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  that  live  in  towns,  or  even  in  villages.  Doubtless,  a  great 
many  families  spend  several  evenings  of  the  week,  in  mutual 
reading,  and  in  conversation ;  and  we  may  be  asked,  is  not  that 
family  already  a  Lyceum  ?  We  reply  that  it  is  in  some  measure 
such  ;  but  the  leading  points  of  difference  are,  we  apprehemi,  very 
important.  They  are  tiiese :  First,  particular  evnnngg  are  set 
apart.  Every  one  knows  the  value  of  fixing  a  time  for  the  stated 
discharge  of  any  duty,  and  how  much  the  anticipation  of  it  renders 
it  peculiarly  agreeable.  Second,  a  particular  subject  is  taken  up 
and  followed  out,  until  a  familiar  knowledge  is  acquired  of  it.  This 
has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  desultory  reading  and  con- 
versation. Third,  the  younu;  persons  of  a  family  are  brought  into 
the  Household  Lyceum,  and  the  exercises  are  such,  as  to  advance 
their  improvement  in  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge.  Will  it 
be  denied,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  Lyceum  family  must, 
in  a  course  of  years,  become  very  superior  to  another,  destitute  of 
their  method  of  cultivation  ? 

2.  The  second  class  of  elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  which  we 
denominate  the  Social  and  Neighborhood  Lyceum.  This  is  com- 
posed of  as  many  persons,  including  families,  as  situation,  the 
number  in  any  one  or  more  households,  familiar  intercourse,  &c., 
may  render  advisable.  We  believe  that  twelve  would  be  a  good 
medium  number.  This  Lyceum  meets  once  or  twice  a  week,  by 
turns  at  the  houses  of  the  members,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
or  both,  as  may  be  decided.  The  Social  is  the  appropriate  name 
in  the  totm  or  city,  where  the  members  would  most  probably  con- 
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sist  of  friends,  collected  from  different  parts,  without  regard  to  Ss^ 
tance  ;  the  selection  being  determined  by  previous  intimacy,  rather 
than  by  proximity  of  situation.  The  Neigliborhood  Lyceum  b 
appropriate  to  the  country y  where  the  members  are  led  to  associate 
chiefly  on  the  principle  of  being  neighbors,  in  the  habit  of  vbiting 
each  other.  This  Lyceum  has  a  still  further  advantage  over  the 
usual  intercourse  of  visits  besides  the  three  already  mentioned  in 
relation  to  Family  Lyceums.  Visiting  would  cease  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony  or  social  pleasure,  and  would 
become  a  permanent  source  of  friendly  interchanges  and  of  mutual 
improvement,  each  imparting  and  receiving  beneBt.  We  presume 
it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  that  those  who  meet  together  w  ith  such 
views,  must  become  more  valuable  and  interesting  acquaintances, 
and  cannot  fail  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  with  a  more  rational 
attachment,  than  those  who  assemble  only  to  keep  up  etiquette,  or 
to  chat  pleasantly  together.  The  fact  of  meeting  regularly,  for  a 
specific  object,  and  that  object  useful  as  well  as  agreeable,  presents 
the  Neighborhood  I^yceum,  as  far  superior  to  the  usual  intercourse 
of  visits,  whether  in  town  or  country.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that 
the  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Social  or 
Neighborhood  Lyceum,  than  to  customary  visits,  dispenses  at  once 
with  all  formal  visiting,  and  substitutes  a  virtuous,  rational  interest 
in  one  another's  welfare,  for  those  ceremonious  calls,  and  irregular, 
and  often  uncertain  visits,  which  consume  much  time,  to  little  or 
no  purpose. 

3.  Tlie  third  class  of  Elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  of  the  Village, 
Parish,  or  such  other  subdivision  of  territory,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient. Perhaps  Beat  Company  Districts  may  be,  in  many 
parts  of  this  State,  of  suitable  extent.  These  Lyceums  are  to  be 
chiefly  composed  of  the  principal  members  of  Family  and  of  Social 
or  Neighborhood  Lyceums,  in  point  of  improvement,  and  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  who  can  spare  the  time  to  attend  both.     Other 

Eersons  also,  who  feel  tlie  same  interest,  should  join  them.  This 
lyceum  is  not  representative ;  because  the  pei'sons  forming  it  are 
not  selected  by  the  Family,  or  Social,  or  Neighborhood  Lyceums ; 
and  other  individuals  may  be  members.  The  reason  why  the 
principal  members  of  these  others  are  chiefly  to  compose  it,  is  to 
fit  them  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Lyceums, 
out  of  which  they  come.  The  exercises  of  this  species  of  Ly- 
ceum, should  be  of  a  higher  order,  than  in  those  we  have  already 
mentioned.  One  subject  worthy  of  particular  attention  at  suitable 
times,  should  be  the  best  subjects,  and  books,  and  modes  of  im- 
provement,  in  the  three  former  Elementary  Lyceums.  Tlie  inters 
change  of  opinions,  experience  and  counsel,  would  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union,  and  accelerate  the  advance  both  of  the  superior 
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and  inferior  Lyceums.     They  ought  to  meet  once   a  week,  at 
farthest,  once  a  fortnight,  at  one  another's  houses. 

4.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  or  in  very  populous  neighborhoods, 
another  description  of  Lyceums  may  be  formed,  which  cannot, 

{perhaps,  be  better  designated  than  by  the  nanie  of  Class  Lyceums. 
t  is  obvious  that  Lyceums,  correspondent  to  the  Village,  Parish, 
or  Beat  Company  Lyceums,  may  and  ought  al«o  to  be  founded  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  and  should  be  formed  in  like  manner ;  so 
that  the  Family  and  Social  or  Neii^hborhood  Lyceums  of  towns 
and  cities  would  have  the  same  opportunities  and  means  of  deriving 
improvement  from  such  institutions.  But  Class  Lyceums  are  to 
be  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  species  already  mentioned.  The  object  of  these  is  to  bring 
together  such  persons  as  would  otiierwise  pursue  separately  the 
same  branches  of  knowledge,  upon  the  principle,  that  union  in 
learning  the  same  tilings  Ikus,  for  most  persons,  immense  advan- 
tages over  solitary,  independent  eiforts.  l^oth  attention  to  and  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  arc  increased  many  fold.  A  lively,  yet  per- 
fectly virtuous  emulation  springs  uj),  and  the  consciousness  of  re- 
ciprocal encouragement  and  aid,  adds  the  pleasure  of  doing  and 
receiving  good,  to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  improvement.  I  low 
pure  also,  and  cordial,  and  kind,  are  the  intimacies  thus  formed  1 

The  Class  Lyceum  i<?,  of  course,  like  all  the  rest,  a  voluntary 
association.  The  numher  to  compose  it  may  be  lari^e,  compared 
to  the  Family  or  Social  Ijyceum.  The  means  by  which  its  exer- 
cises may  be  carried  on,  may  be  all  the  four  methods  described 
at  the  commencement  of  tliis  address,  viz..  Lectures,  Essays,  De- 
bates, and  Conversation.  It  might,  if  so  many  could  be  found  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  embrace  a  hundred  members,  a\  ith  a  view 
to  the  first  mode  of  improvement  by  Lectures.  But  with  a  view 
to  all  the  four,  suppose  such  a  Lyceum  in  a  city  or  large  town,  to 
consist  of  forty  membei-s,  let  it  meet  once  a  month  for  Lectures, 
once  a  month  for  E^savs,  once  a  month  for  Debates,  and  once  a 
month  for  Conversation.  As  a  Lecture  Lyceum,  the  whole  would 
meet  together,  and  four  persons,  by  dollvering  each  three  lectures, 
would  occupy  the  year.  As  an  Essay  I^yceum,  let  it  meet  in  two 
divisions,  each  comprising  twenty  members.  The  four  who  de- 
liver the  Lectures,  are  not  to  be  called  on  for  anv  exercise  in  com- 
position,  during  the  three  months  allotted  to  each  for  lectures. 
Twenty-four  Essays  will  carry  the  members  through  the  year, 
allotting  two  to  each  night  of  meeting.  Let  the  same  persons 
meet  in  like  manner,  as  a  Moot  Lyceum  in  two  subdivisions,  each 
of  twenty.  If  then,  four  be  appointed  to  debate  each  evening, 
they  would  require  forty-eight  speakers  for  the  twelve  months,  so 
that  each  member  would  speak  about  twice  a  year  regularly ; 
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though  it  ought  to  be  understood  and  expected,  that  others,  if  there 
be  time,  should  lake  part  in  the  discussion.  Let  the  same  per- 
sons meet  as  a  Conversation  Lyceum,  in  four  sections  of  ten 
persons  each,  once  a  month.  ISo  exemption  need  be  claimed  here 
for  the  lecturers,  essayists  and  debaters ;  whether  the  subjects  be 
the  same  or  different  from  those  irrated  in  the  former  modes. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  rule  would  be,  to  appoint  for  conver- 
sation, the  very  topics  treated  of,  the  three  preceding  evenings. 
All  this,  however,  would  be  left  to  each  section.  We  would  sug- 
gest as  advisable,  tliat  the  divisions  of  twenty,  and  the  subdivisions 
often,  should  be  formed  anew  every  year,  so  that  an  exchange  of 
members  may  take  place,  by  transf  rring  lialf  of  each  division  into 
the  other,  and  half  of  earl)  subdivision  into  another.  This  rota- 
tion will  have  the  advantage  of  producing  a  more  intimate  union 
and  cordial  intercourse  than  could  prevail,  if  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  consisted  ])ennanently  of  the  same  persons.  In  this 
case,  they  would  be  like  distinct  Societies,  having  no  common 
bond  of  union  but  the  monthly  lectures.  The  Class  Lyceums 
embrace  all  the  modes  of  improvement  recommended  in  Dr. 
Watts'  admirable  practical  treatise  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
They  have  also  this  further  recommendation,  that  they  fully  meet 
the  just  and  felicitous  thoughts  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  says,  that 
reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct  man,  and  conversation 
a  ready  man.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Class  Lyceum  cul- 
tivates all  the  best  means  of  public  and  private  influence  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  our  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  literature, 
sound  morals  and  general  improvement. 

On  the  supposition  that  they  spend  two  hours  together,  that 
they  devote  one  to  reading,  and  one  to  conversation  on  the  subject 
treated  of;  and  that  they  read  only  twenty  pages  in  the  first  hour, 
they  would  have  read  during  the  year,  one  thousand  and  forty 
pages,  and  have  held  intelligent  conversation  for  fifty-two  hours 
upon  them.  Select  any  book  which  is  fitted  to  improve  the 
reader,  and  who  will  doiibt  the  value  of  the  plan  ?  Suppose  a 
class  often  were  to  meet  in  this  manner,  were  in  a  series  of  years 
M  ^T^^  Shuckford's,  Russell's  and  Prideaux's  Connections,  and 
jyioslieim  s  Ecclesiastical  History,  would  any  one  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  one  hundred  and  four  hours  per  annum,  would  not 
have  been  very  profiiabl)'  enjployed?  Suppose  a  class  to  devote 
a  year  m  hke  manner  to  Ferguson  on  Civil  Societv,  to  the  first 
volume  of  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  to  Villers  on  the 
nerormation,  will  any  one  question  the  substantial  benefit  that 

Z^li      1     f'T^   ^'"""^  '"^h  ^  ^'^"'^^  •     Even  if  not  a  single 
member  looked  at  the  part  appointed  for  the  evening,  until  they 
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met,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  course  thus  recommended. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  first  in  order  of  the  representative  kind, 
viz.,  the  District  Lyceum.  This  consists  of  Delegates  from  all 
the  Social  or  Neighborhood,  from  the  Village,  Town,  Parish  or 
Beat  Company  Lyceums,  and  from  the  Class  Lyceums,  The  ob- 
ject is  to  gather  into  one  Council,  once  every  two  or  three  months, 
at  some  suitable,  convenient  spot,  representatives  from  all  the 
above  elementary  Lyceums  ;  in  order  by  exchanging  opinions  on 
the  Lyceum  System  generally,  to  improve  each  of  the  different 
kinds,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  persons  engaged  in  a  common 
cause.  Let  the  delegates  be  invited,  alphabetically,  or  in  any 
other  order,  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  on  any  particular  branch 
of  the  general  subject  of  Lyceums  ;  and  let  one  or  more  persons 
be  requested  to  make  sufficient  memoranda  of  the  material  facts  or 
principles,  reasonings  or  illustrations  presented  by  the  speakers. 
Let  these  be  afterwards  digested  into  a  Report  or  Address,  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  tlie  purpose,  and  then  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form  among  the  Elementary  Lyceums.  All  will  thus 
derive  a  joint  benefit  from  the  separate  action  and  experience  of 
each  member  of  the  Primary  Lyceums.  ^Ve  shall,  hereafter, 
show  the  great  value  of  the  Lyceum  System,  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  schools.  At  present  we  remark,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  many  teachers  sent  as  delegates  from  the  Elementary  Ly-^ 
ceums,  that  by  exchanging  opinions  with  each  other,  and  with  other 
intelligent  persons,  they  may  derive  advantages  from  the  represen- 
tative branch  of  the  Lyceum  System,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  strangers. 

6.  The  next  in  order  of  the  Representative  Lyceums,  is  the 
State  Lyceum.  This  consists  of  Delegates  from  the  District  Ly- 
ceums, and  should  meet  at  Columbia  once  a  year,  at  an  early 
day  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  many  mem- 
bers of  that  body  may  become  delegates  ;  as  they  would  be  able 
to  attend  early  in  the  session.  This  body  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  present  at  the  next  meeting, 
such  views  of  the  system,  both  general  and  particular,  as  they 
might  judge  advisable.  The  Committee  should  be  furnished  in 
September,  or  in  October  at  farthest,  by  all  the  District  Lyceums, 
with  their  summaries  already  adverted  to,  that  an  Annual  Report 
or  Address  may  be  prepared,  and  laid  before  the  State  Lyceum, 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  at  Columbia.  This  Annual  Report  or 
Address,  should  be  printed  and  circulated  extensively,  copies  being 
sent  to  every  District  Lyceum,  and  if  practicable,  to  every  Lyceum 
represented  therein. 
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This  survey  completes  the  State  System  of  Lyceums  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  by  every  candid,  reflecting  mind,  tliat  if  it  bo 
completely  organized  and  extensively  executed,  very  great  bless- 
ings must  result  to  The  People  from  its  operations. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  even  if  the  system  as  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  pages,  should  not  be  carried  out  for  several  ye«nrs,  in 
all  its  harmony  and  completeness  of  parts,  still  very  great  advan- 
tages must  result  from  the  establishment  of  Elementary  Lyceums 
throughout  the  State.  Be  not,  therefore,  discouraged,  though 
there  should  be  no  concert  of  action  in  the  forms  of  the  Repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  system,  for  some  years  to  come.  Let  the 
subordinate  department  be  carried  into  execution  everywhere,  and 
the  District  and  State  Lyceums  may  be  expected  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wherever  the  subordinate  Lyceums,  after  being 
firmly  established,  and  in  successful  operation,  shall  become  duly 
sensible,  as  they  must,  of  the  manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
concert  in  action,  and  the  interchange  of  experience. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  American  Lyceum  which  meets 
annually  at  New  York,  and  is  composed  of  Delegates  from  State, 
Territory  and  District  (of  Columbia)  Lyceums,  and  of  other  per- 
sons invited  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  very  inconven- 
ient season  (for  us  at  the  south)  at  which  the  anniversary  is  held, 
viz.,  in  May,  renders  it  little  less  than  impossible  for  any  one  to 
attend  as  the  representative  of  a  Southern  Lyceum.  But  wherher 
our  State  System  shall  ever  unite  with  and  be  represented  in  the 
American  Lyceum,  is  at  present  a  very  minor  consideration.  Let 
us  create  the  Slate  System  first,  and  then  we  may  safely  leave  the 
Slate  Lyceum  to  decide  for  itself  and  its  constituents,  whether  it 
shall  be  represented  in  the  National  Society  at  New  York.  That 
some  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  a  connection,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one,  who  admits  the  advantage  of  joint  counsels 
and  experience.  The  object  of  the  American  Lyceum,  according 
to  the  •2d  Article  of  the  Constitution,  *  is  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  Common  Schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.'  And  what  objects  can  be  more  tnily  popular  and 
republican,  wise  and  benevolent  ?  Common  Schools  form  the 
great  majority  of  youth,  and  prepare  them  to  become  the  people 
of  each  succeeding  generation  ;  while  the  general  diSusion  of 
knowledge  provides  daily  bread  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  affections,  through  all  the  period  of 
mature  life. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  YOUNGER  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 

(Commnoiealioo. — CoDcladed  from  paf«  169.) 

In  preceding  remarks  on  the  first  lessons  of  younger  pupils,  I 
observed  that  the  rules  of  language  suggested  by  the  word  spelled, 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  his  o\im  words,  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  to  be  applied  as  examples  occur ;  and  that 
this  plan  would  impress  them  more  deeply  on  his  mind  than 
merely  learning  by  rote. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  simple  way,  he  can  be 
taught  them  long  before  he  can  know  how  to  read  them  from  a 
book.  Embrace  every  opportunity  that  presents,  to  classify  words 
and  sounds, — ^to  connect  them  by  association  together.  Our  lan- 
guage is  particularly  irregular,  and  thoughtfijl  children  are  exces- 
sively puzzled  by  the  difficulties  it  presents,  unless  the  teacher  be 
continually  on  the  watch  to  make  these  difficulties  useful  instead 
of  troublesome.  This  can  be  easily  done,  if  he  be  interested  in  his 
duty  to  the  individual  mind  of  eacli  child.  Suppose  the  teacher 
have  a  little  class  of  children  of  four  years  old  learning  to  read  and 
spell  in  the  manner  related  ;  let  him  institute  a  daily  exercise  of 
questions  and  answers  with  tliein,  in  a  varied  and  interesting  style, 
whrch  will  seem  to  them  like  pleasant  play, — if  a  teacher  make 
and  think  it  so.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  questioning,  witli 
the  proper  replies. 

*  What  letter  has  often  the  sound  of  fc,  as  in  cat, — or  in  cubby- 
house,— or  in  cav6?  (sounding  each  word  distinctly.)  Answer,  c' 
*  What  is  the  letter  which  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  word  hard, 
or  hark?  (mark  the  aspiration  wiili  the  breath,) — h.^  'What 
letter  has  the  sound  of  iV  (repeating  the  sound  of  that  letter 
which  is  heard  in  probity,)  It  is  one  which  I  never  knew  a  child 
to  discover  of  himself  alone,  and  which  should  be  pointed  out  at 
every  opportunity,  or  he  may  tjjo  on  all  his  life,  spelling  words 
incorrectly  which  have  this  peculiar  sound  of  i  in  them. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  questions  which  may  be  put  on  this 
daily  exercise,  such  as  the  various  combinations  made  with  the 
letter  A, — M,  cA,  «A, — the  sound  which  the  fr  almost  invaria- 
bly takes, — as  in  dogy  goose,  go,  &c.  Let  care  be  taken  however, 
where  these  things  are  learnt  as  rules,  by  rote, — to  give,  and  in- 
duce your  class  to  give,  cramplcs;  sounding  the  different  combina- 
tions distinctly  yourself,  both  separately  and  in  tlie  words  adduced 
as  exani[)les.  This  practice  of  givinir  examples  is  one  ver}' 
attractive  to  children  generally,  particularly  when  they  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  them  in  their  own  mhuls  ;  and  it  can  be  used  to 
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advantage  in  almost  every  study  which  a  child  can  pursue.  Per* 
haps  it  would  be  tliought,  at  first  sight,  less  likely  to  be  practicable 
in  the  mechanical  exercise  of  spelling,  than  in  any  other  ;  yet  in 
few  have  I  known  it  to  work  such  wonders. 

These  methods  of  employing  little  children  can  indeed  only 
be  made  use  of  at  such  times  as  a  teacher  can  attend  to  them  ex- 
clusively. It  is  of  little  use  to  give  them  reading  or  spelling  les- 
sons to  learn  by  themselves,  as  a  silent  task  to  be  rehearsed  after- 
wards. The  principal  effect  of  such  a  course  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  worn  and  dogs-eared  book,  and  the  listless  and  wearied  coun- 
tenance. Every  mental  exercise,  at  all  mechanical  in  its  nature, 
should  receive  the  utmost  zest  of  which  it  is  capable,  from  the  lips 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  contact  of  his  mind  with  tliat  of  his  pupils. 

But  there  are  other  employments  in  w^hich  such  young  children 
can  be  engaged  to  advantage.     Take  a  slate,  for  instance,  and  rule 
one  side  of  it  in  squares,  like  those  of  a  multij)lication  table. 
Write  Bgures,  of  a  laige  size,  on  the  top  line, — two,  or  three,  or 
more,  according  to  the  age,  capacity,  and  readiness  of  the  child, — 
for  even  in  sucli  trifles,  all  tliese  are  to  be  taken  into  consifleration. 
Call  the  child,  and  let  him  see  you  make  the  figures  you  have  set 
for  him  to  copy.     See  that  he  attends  closely ;  and  tell  liim  that 
he  is  to  make  them  afterwards  himself.     Guide  his  hand  ov(3r  tliem 
once,  and  see  that  he  understands  where  he  begins  his  figures ;  for  I 
have  known  cliildren  to  begin  tliem  at  the  wrong  end,  or  in  the 
middle.     Then  tell  liim  to  fill  the  side  of  the  slate  with  copies  of 
such  as  you  have  made  ;  if  he  begins  to  play  with  it,  as  lie  will 
be  very  apt  to  do,  tell  him  that  he  has  the  other  side  left  for  him 
to  play  upon,  after  he  htis  accomplished  what  you  have  given  him, 
and  do  not  discourage  liis  efforts  if  they  are  the  worst  possible ; 
that  is,  if  you  are  sure  he  has  tried  his  best ;  if  you  think   he  has 
noty — and  by  watching  him  a  moment,  you  can  easily  satisfy  your- 
self on  this  point, — then  rub  out  all  he  has  done,  give  him  the 
same  thing  to  do  again,  with  the  same  help  from  you  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  soon  again  and  again  if  necessary, — calmly  assuring  him 
that  he  will  have  no  time  to  play  with  his  slate,  unless  he  does  soon 
what  you  have  given  him  to  do.     On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  so, — that  he  has  examined, 
with  all  his  little  anility,  the  curves,  angles,  and  marks  you  have 
made,  and  has  striven  to  make  some  in  accordance, — tlien,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  iiis  efforts,  let  him  see  that  you  estimate  them; 
show  him  gently  how  he  failed,  and  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists between  his  attem|)ts  and  yours, — and  perhaps,  if  you  are  not 
at  the  moment  otherwise  engaged,  you  can  go  over  them  with  him 
once  more ;  but  very  shortly  give  him  the  pleasure  to  which  hb 
diligence  has  entitled  him,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  earned  it. 
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A  chfld  will  enjoy  his  slate  and  pencil  much  more  after  such  an 
exercise,  tlian  he  would  were  they  given  him  gratuitously  at  first 
as  a  plaything  ;  besides  its  affording  him  the  im|>ortant  knowledge, 
that  even  a  plaything  may  be  made  useful,  and  giving  a  beginning, 
however  feeble,  in  the  important  arts  of  writing  and  cyphering. 
After  a  few^  such  trials,  most  children  will  accomplish  something, — 
though  here,  as  in  nicety  of  ear, — there  is  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  powers  of  different  children. 

'  When  they  have  learned  to  make  all  the  figures,  and  to  know  one 
from  the  other,  fill  the  slate  with  similar  squares,  and  tell  them  to 
count, — writing  down  the  numbers  as  far  as  they  are  able.  If 
they  can  teach  the  magic  number  20,  (the  first  ty,  or  ten)  they 
can  be  taught  by  a  ready  process,  all  the  succeeding  numbers  up 
to  100,  200,  and  so  on.  In  a  future  paper,  I  may  have  occasion 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  commented  upon,  and  rules  for  its  induction 
more  minutely  laid  down. 


ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

(Commanicatcd  for  the  AnnaU  of  Edocation.) 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  no  profession  is  more 
important  in  its  relations  and  results,  or  more  laborious  in  its  prac- 
tice, than  that  of  teaching ;  that  the  instructor  has  many  difficulties 
to  meet  and  overcome,  many  discouraging  circumstances  to  en- 
counter, many  vexations  to  endure.  For  all  this,  he  can  be  repaid, 
only  by  a  sense  of  usefulness  ;  by  the  love,  obedience  and  advance- 
ment of  pupils,  by  the  encouragement  and  approbation  of  parents; 
and  by  the  kind  co-operation  of  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  public, 
to  watch  over  and  inspect  the  progress  and  results  of  his  endeavors. 
In  the  course  of  my  labors  as  a  teacher,  I  have  had  abundant  ex- 
perience of  the  pains  and  pleasures  above  referred  to,  some  of 
which  I  may  hereafter  specify ;  but  my  present  object  is  to  drop 
a  few  hints  in  relation  to  hurried  and  imperfect  examinations. 

As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  Committees  of  public  schools  perform  the  duty  of  examination 
in  a  very  loose,  hasty  and  superficial  manner.  A  very  short  time 
generally  suffices  for  them  to  run  through  the  classes  of  a  large 
school,  and  to  examine  its  members  in  a  variety  of  studies ;  and 
fix>m  such  an  inspection,  a  report  is  made,  pretending  to  state 
/airly  and  from  observation,  the  acquirements  and  discipline  of 
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the  scholars,  and  of  course,  to  decide  upon  the  faithfulness  and 
merit  of  their  master.  Now,  of  such  a  course,  every  teacher  has 
a  right  to  complain ;  and  I  protest  most  earnestly  against  it  as 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of  education,  mani- 
festly unjust — ungratefnl  to  the  teacher — unfair  to  the  taught — and 
a  reproach  to  the  Commitees  themselves.  I  would  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  however,  that  my  remarks  are  directed  exclu- 
sively against  hurried  examinations  and  their  results.  I  find  no 
fault  with  censures  justly  passed  upon  those  who  are  plainly  neg- 
ligent and  unfaithful ;  but  on  the  contrar}',  I  think  no  motives  of 
delicacy  should  lead  men,  in  such  instances,  to  withhold  the  truth. 
My  aim  is  to  show  the  unfairness  of  passing  judgment,  either  for 
or  against  any  school,  when,  from  the  hasty  manner  of  inspection, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  a  Committee  should  be  capable  of 
deciding  fairly,  upon  its  merits  or  deficiencies. 

No  faithful  teacher  will  at  any  time  shrink  firom  a  careful, 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  school.  Nay,  he  will  anx- 
iously court  a  deliberate  and  patient  examination,  that  he  may 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors  by  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  and 
order  of  his  pupils,  and  by  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
parents  and  the  public.  But  a  momentary  visit,  a  few  hurried 
questions  and  answers,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  students 
present,  upon  which  an  opinion  is  to  be  grounded  as  to  the  state 
of  those  under  his  charge,  must  fill  the  instructor's  bosom  with 
anxiety  and  dissatisfaction,  and  cannot  inspire  him  with  that  plea- 
sure which  every  good  teacher  wishes  to  feel,  at  the  presence  of  a 
visitor  or  an  examiner.  Passing  by  the  ill  effects  which  such  a 
course  may  have  on  the  members  of  a  school,  or  at  least  the 
benefits  which  are  lost  by  not  pursuing  another  and  a  better  plan, 
I  wish  to  point  out  its  unfavorable  influence,  in  some  particulars, 
upon  the  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  instructor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wounds  the  professional  feelings  of  the 
teacher.  In  every  pursuit,  there  is  a  common,  a  very  natural  de- 
sire for  a  reputation, — ^whether  it  be  for  honesty,  ability,  skill  or 
general  success ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  feeling  should 
not  enter  the  breast  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  another.  He  feeb 
ambitious  to  obtain  a  reputation  as  a  good  teacher ;  but  he  feels 
that  no  one  can  judge  fairly  of  him,  and  of  his  labors,  and  of  his 
pupils,  who  does  not  give  them  a  careful  examination.  That  this 
IS  not  done,  he  is  too  sensible  ;  and  he  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
his  character  as  a  teacher  depends  upon  the  defective  and  hasty 
observation  of  a  few  persons,  who  may  praise,  but  who  are  quite 
as  likely  to  condemn,  to  jMOve,  perhaps,  to  their  superiors,  that 
they  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  clergyman 
would  cry  out  bitterly  against  the  unfairness  of  one  who  should 
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peep  into  his  church  during  the  sermon,  and  fix>m  seeing  a  member 
asleep,  should  conclude  and  report  that  the  whole  congregation 
were  in  a  like  predicament,  and  that  the  minister  was  generally- 
stupid,  and  his  sennons  dull.  He  would  demand  a  fair  hearing 
before  judgment  should  be  passed,  either  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people,  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  speaker,  or  the  dulness  of 
his  style.  The  lawyer  would  be  much  dissatisfied  to  hear  his 
pleas  spoken  of  as  feeble,  and  disconnected,  and  pointless,  by  one 
^who  had  spent  but  a  few  careless  moments  in  court.  He  would 
ask  for  a  patient  examination  of  his  general  argument  before  it  was 
condemned,  and  his  talents  depreciated.  Tiie  merchant  would 
deem  himself  unjustly  dealt  by,  were  an  individual,  because  he  saw 
no  customers  in  his  counting  room,  to  declare  that  his  capital  was 
small,  and  his  business  circumscribed.  He  would  wish  to  show 
his  books,  and  to  prove,  by  plain  demonstration,  his  resources  and 
the  extent  of  his  mercantile  connections.  Why  should  not  these 
individuals,  when  elected  to  serve  on  Scliool  Committees,  deal  in  a 
like  manner  with  scholars  and  teachers  ?  Why  not  devote  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  examinations,  that  the  instmctor  may  feel  his  labors 
are  appreciated,  that  the  scholar  may  know  his  industry  and  good 
conduct  are  noted  and  approved,  and  also  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  may  leave  them  *  a  conscience  void  of  offence  ? ' 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  excuse, — *  We  are  men  of  business  ; 
we  have  other  cares  which  will  not  allow  us  to  devote  more  time 
to  examinations.'  To  me  this  seems  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
fault ;  for  such  ^en  have  no  business  on  the  list  of  Committees. 
They  should  have  consideration  enough,  if  not  for  themselves,  at 
least  for  the  public  good,  to  decline  an  office,  the  duties  of  which 
they  have  not  time  to  discharge  faithfully  and  fully.  If  men  can- 
not be  found  who  have  sufficient  leisure  for  this,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  all  concerned,  to  dispense  with  examinations  entirely. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  men  may  be  found  amply  qualified,  and  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  this  very  necessary  and  important  duty. 

Again ;  imperfect  examinations  tend  to  destroy  the  teacher's 
confidence  in  the  Committee.  It  is  clear  that  there  should  he  a 
full  and  free  intercourse  between  the  Committee  and  the  instructor, 
in  order  to  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  action  in  all  cases  which 
require  their  joint  exertions.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
Board  have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  merit  and  ability  of  the 
teacher.  Unless  this  feeling  be  reciprocal,  unless  he  can  regard 
them  as  faithfully  performing  their  duty  in  all  respects,  the  most 
essential  link  in  the  whole  chain  is  broken.  He  views  them,  not  as 
fellow-laborers,  but  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  his  success  ;  for 
he  has  no  security  that  they  can  or  will  do  him  justice.  True,  as 
before  observed,  they  may  represent  him  favorably ;  but  what 
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honesty  industrious  teacher  feels  gratiGed,  or  even  content,  with  gra^ 
tuitous  pi-aise  ?  He  desires  no  commendation  but  that  which  b 
seen  and  known  to  be  deserved  ;  and  least  of  all  can  he  bear  even 
a  mild  censure,  when  unmei-ilcd  or  when  founded  on  a  superficial 
inspection.  He  is  conscious  of  injusiice;  and  he  cannot  regurd  his 
co-adjuiors  with  that  res[)ect  and  kindness,  which  aie  essential  to 
the  complete  success  of  ilieir  mutual  endcavois. 

The  last  ill  effect  of  paitiai  examinaiions  which  I  shall  mention 
is,  that  they  (Ivthcartcn  the  teacher.  So  man  needs  moi-e  than 
he,  the  sympathy,  counsel  and  a[>])i-obaiion  of  othei's^  No  man 
looks  with  moi-e  earnestness  lor  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  desii-es  to  win,  not  merely  ^go/den  opiniotts,^  but  dui-able 
respect,  founded  on  diligence,  ability,  honor,  and  success.  But  if 
he  encounter  difficulties,  with  whom  must  he  take  counsel  ?  Under 
a  sense  of  injustice  fi'om  parents,  to  whom  mu3t  he  a[i()eal  ?  To 
whom  must  he  look,  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  for  that  meed  of  pmise, 
which  every  man,sensiUe  of  hav"«ng  done  his  duly,  covets  and  de- 
serves ?  Sui-ely,  10  the  Commilice.  But  these  very  pej^ons, 
upon  whom  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  depends,  ^as  they  consti- 
tute the  medium  by  whicli  his  claims  ai-elransmillcd  to  the  pubKic,) 
and  to  whom  he  should  be  united  in  close  and  pleasant  bonds, — 
by  a  careless  performance  of  their  duty,  and  by  tlieir  injustice  in 
exhibiting  the  mode  and  results  of  their  inquiries,  plten  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  teacher,  excite  in  him  disirust,  and  expose  him  to  the 
severest  pangs  of  disap])ointment.  He  cannot,  without  a  deep 
sense  of  his  obligtition  to  lal)or,  even  thouijh  he  f^i^er  reproach,  go 
to  his  daily  toil  with  alacrity  and  cheerful no*ss;  for  he  wants  the 
invigorating  certainty  that  at  the  end,  a  close  and  honest  inspec- 
tion will  be  made,  that  his  own  indusljy  and  addi'ess  will  be  seen 
and  approved,  and  that  his  pupils  will  enjoy  an  op^>oi1unity  of 
showing  to  their  supervisors,  how  much  tliey  have  profited  by  the 
instruction  and  reproofs  they  have  i-ecei  vcd.  Wiihoui  this  cheering 
prospect  in  view,  one  very  active,  sustaining  ])ower,  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  exertion  is  taken  away  ;  and  when  not  only  this  is  wanting, 
but  he  meets  with  censure,  (as  is  sometimes  the  case.)  it  oi^erates 
as  a  direct  check  upon  tlie  ambition  and  energies  of  the 
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MORAL  REFORM. 

The  subject  of  Moral  Rerorm  has  excited  much  discussion, 
and  much  anxiety.  That  it  should  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution  and  dehcacy,  is  admitted  on  all  iiands ;  and  many  think, 
that  it  has  been  touched  too  rudely,  and  presented  to  the  public 
with  too  little  prudence.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  it  is  in  vain  to  close 
our  eyes  to  evils  so  deadly,  and  so  extensive  as  those  of  licentious- 
ness in  its  various  forms.  They  are  spreading  with  the  certainty 
and  fatality  of  the  pestilence,  and  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  us,  it  has 
become  a  lucrative  trade  to  manufacture  the  books  and  engravings 
by  which  its  principles  are  inculcated,  and  its  practice  promoted. 
Painful  therefore  and  revolting  as  this  suhject  is,  the  duties  of  our 
station  will  not  allow  us  any  longer  to  be  silent ;  for  we  fear  that 
many  a  teacher,  and  many  a  parent,  are  still  utterly  insensible  to 
the  magnitude  and  insidiousness  of  the  evils,  to  which  their  pupils 
and  their  children  are  exposed. 

We  would  say  then,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  our  own 
observations,  and  from  the  information  of  experienced  educators, 
have  been  but  too  painfully  confiimed,  by  the  developments  which 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  our  own  country, — that  it  is  fully 
proved,  that  evils  of  this  nature  have  existed  unsuspected,  or  at 
least  unnoticed,  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  pure  and  affectionate 
parents — the  most  laborious  and  faithful  teachers, — that  lliey  have 
blasted  the  prospects  of  many  a  youth,  and  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  many  a  family,  and  rendered  many  a  school  a  mere  laza- 
retto of  moral  disease. 

We  could  confirm  our  assertions  by  details,  which  would  make 
our  readers  shudder,  and  of  which  we  cannot  think,  without  a  tide 
of  emotions  which  we  are  scarcely  able  to  endure;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  details ;  and  it  is  the  most  painful  circumstance 
about  this  subject,  that  from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  treated  so 
cautiously,  and  alluded  to  so  indistinctly,  that  the  voice  of  warning 
is  scarcely  heard  or  understood.  We  can  only  express  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  every  parent,  and  guardian,  and  teacher,  must  be  him- 
self acquainted  with  these  facts,  before  he  can  know  his  duly  or 
that  of  others  on  this  subject ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  general  statements,  which  we  hope  may  rouse  them  to  in- 
quiry. 

1 .  We  would  tell  them  that  the  purity  of  children  and  youth 
urill  not  be  secured  by  avoiding  all  allusion  to  subjects  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  inquiry.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  only  increased,  when  an  air  of  mystery  is  thrown 
around  a  subject ;  and  the  very  nature  of  man  renders  it  impossible 
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to  prevent  reflection  and  inquiry.  We  could  tell  them  of  children 
who  liave  been  kept  secluded,  so  far  as  their  parents  could  secure 
this  point,  from  all  means  of  information  on  this  subject,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  only  more  strongly  excited,  and  who  were  led  to  make 
it  the  incessant  object  of  thought,  and  of  research,  until  the  imagi- 
nation was  polluted,  almost  beyond  redemption.  Parents  have 
only  to  decide,  whether  their  children  shall  acquire  this  knowledge 
in  the  manner  which  they  may  deem  safest  and  best,  or  from  those 
who  will  regard  neither  prudence  nor  purity. 
^  2.  And  if  the  parent  succeed  in  this  plan  of  concealment, — 
ignorance  is  not  of  course,  purity.  We  could  point  to  cases 
where  the  only  effect  of  such  concealment  has  been,  to  leave  the 
child  unwarned,  and  unarmed,  a  prey  to  the  first  impulses  of  na- 
ture, or  the  first  approaches  of  temptation,  without  any  conception 
of  his  danger,  or  of  his  sin.  Was  this  the  course  of  wisdom,  or  of 
kindness  ?  We  could  tell  them  of  cases,  where  solitary  vice  has 
been  thus  begun,  and  thus  continued,  until  the  constitution  was 
almost  ruined  without  any  knowledge  of  its  evil, — and  of  some 
who  huve  even  been  encouraged  to  continue  it,  by  men  of  princi- 
ple trained  up  in  equal  ignorance.*  Liet  it  be  remembered  then, 
that  ignorance  is  not  security, 

3.  Nor  let  the  parent  confide  too  fondly  in  the  safety  of  his 
child,  because  he  appears  peculiarly  modesty  and  diffident.  It  is 
sometimes  iiard  to  distinguish  modesty  from  shame  ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  records  of  juvenile  vice  assure  us,  tliat  one  of 
the  common  symptoms  of  evil,  is  an  extraordinary  disposition  to 
shrink  from  the  eyes,  and  the  conversation  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially when  reference  is  made  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  We 
earnestly  advise  parents  to  examine  the  opinions  of  physicians, 
on  this  subject  generally,!  and  not  to  allow  their  vigilance  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  by  any  appearance  of  security. 

4.  It  is  not  enough  that  parents  guard  the  purity  of  the  family 
circle  in  their  own  presence.     They  must  inquire  with  the  utmost 

*  We  add  the  followin);;  extract  from  the  Boston  Modical  and  Sarfcical  Joamal, 
March,  18, 1S33. — *  The  individual  becomes  feeble,  is  unalde  to  labor  with  ac- 
customed vi^or,  or  to  apply  his  mind  to  study ;  his  step  his  tardy  and  weak ;  ha 
is  dull,  irresolute,  eng:ages  in  his  sports  with  less  encrj^y  than  usual,  and  avoidi 
social  intercourse.  When  at  rest,  he  instinctively  assumes  a  lolling  or  recum- 
bent posture;  and  if  at  labor  or  at  his  games,  takes  every  opportunity  to  lia 
down  or  ait  in  a  bent  and  curved  poi^ition.  The  cause  of  these  inhrmities  is  i^tn 
unknown  to  the  subject  of  them,  and  more  generally  to  the  friends ;  and  to  labor, 
or  study,  or  growth,  is  attributed  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  practice  of 
this  secret  vice,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  hanlly  fail  to  result  in  trremtfuiiad/e 
di$ea»e,  or  hopeless  idiocy,'  *  Shamefacedncss '  b  mentioned  as  a  frequenl 
symptom. 

t  We  may  here  refer  to  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Tissot,  republished  by  Col- 
lins and  Hannay,  New  York,  and  to  Graham's  Lectures  to  xouDg  Men ;  wad 
Um  last  chapters  of  the  Toung  Man's  Guide. 
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caution  concerning  all  whom  they  receive  to  their  house,  as  do- 
mestics, or  inmates,  or  even  as  familiar  visitors  to  their  children. 
We  can  tell  them,  and  we  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  fact,  that  tender  age  is  not  a  security  against  the 
,  attack  of  the  destroyer,  and  that  seeds  of  evil  may  be  implanted 
in  a  single  hour,  which  will  produce  bitter  fruits,  through  the  whole 
course  of  life. 

5.  They  must  especially  be  watchful,  to  obtain  the  fullest  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  teachers  to  whom  they  commit  their 
children.  We  could  point  them  to  youth,  who  received  their  first 
lessons  of  vice  from  their  teacher;  and  the  painful  example  of  an 
iDSti-uctor,  well  fitted  for  his  task,  but  who  is  now  suffering  the 
penalty  of  a  crime,  brought  to  light  by  his  conduct  to  his  pupils,* 
should  teach  them  to  inquire  with  peculiar  care,  concerning  those 
who  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  whose  character  is  not  so 
easily  known  as  that  of  settled  teachers. 

6.  But  one  means  of  safely  remains  to  be  mentioned,  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  rest :  it  is  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
versation, the  books,  and  the  pictures,  which  the  child  meets  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  by  staining  his  unreserved  confidence. 
If  he  be  terrified  to  silence,  by  rebukes,  or  severity,  or  frowns,  when 
certain  subjects  are  alluded  to,  even  in  confidential  intercourse, 
the  parent  is  forever  shut  out  from  the  view  of  some  of  his  greatest 
dangers  and  temptations.  But  experience  has  proved,  that  if  the 
story  of  his  little  life  be  inquired  after  with  affection,  and  listened 
to  with  interest,  instruction  and  warning  will  have  their  proper 
effect ;  and  if  his  natural  curiosity  is  satisfied  when  it  has  been 
awakened,  if  he  is  encouraged  by  kindness  and  sympathy  to  open 
his  heart,  we  have  seen  the  evidence  that  he  will  come,  in  the 
period  of  temptation,  and  ask  for  counsel  and  aid. 

We  say  that  this  is  more  important  than  all  other  means  of 
safety  ;  and  we  say  so,  especially,  because  there  is  a  sect  openly 
established  in  our  land,  who  are  attempting  to  break  down  all  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  evil  in  reference  to  this  subject,  in  the 
minds  of  the  community,  who  are  trying  to  scatter  their  poisonous 
principles  among  the  young,  and  who  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities when  they  are  removed  from  their  parent's  care. 

We  say  so,  because  the  investigations  made  by  men  of  the  most 
respectable  character,  in  our  principal  cities,  have  proved  that  there 
are  establishments  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publishing 
books  and  pictures  of  the  most  corrupting  character,  in  every  form, 
from  the  cheapest  and  coarsest, to  the  most  elegant  and  expensive, 

*  Ai  we  noticed  fiivorably  t  writing  book  by  this  teacher,  we  feel  bound  to 
■tate,  that  we  allude  to  Jamei  Wonter. 
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which  art  can  produce,  and  concealed  in  every  way  which  in- 
genuiiy  can  devise, — that  there  are  demons  in  human  shape,  who 
make  it  their  business  for  tlie  sake  of  gain,  or  of  seduction,  to  pre- 
sent them  to  our  youth,  to  introduce  tliem  even  into  families  and 
schools,  and  often,  in  a  disguise  which  leaves  them  unsuspected 
until  their  diabolical  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  the  image  of 
pollution  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  innocent  victim. 

If  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  our  fears  are  unfounded,  or 
our  statements  are  highly  colored,  let  them  inquire  of  those  who 
know  the  facts, — let  them  look  at  the  proofs  they  possess, — and 
they  will  say  as  we  did — as  almost  every  one  does  when  first 
made  acquainted  with  these  facts,  that  thty  had  no  conception  of 
the  untiring  ingenuity,  or  the  monstrous  depravity,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  this  single  dreadful  form  of  evil.  In  place  of  regard- 
in:;  our  remarks  as  unnecessary,  or  premature,  we  have  more 
reason  la  fear,  that  they  will  reproach  us  for  delay  and  reserve,  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 
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(From  Abbott*!  Mother  at  nome.) 

A  PARKNT  is  much  more  prone  to  be  thus  fatally  indulgent,  if 
a  child  is  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution.  Such  children  are 
very  /generally  spoiled.  How  strange,  when  Go<l,  in  his  myste- 
rious providence,  lays  his  hand  upon  some  little  one,  and  causes  it 
to  lan;(uish  in  weakness  and  in  suffering!;,  that  the  parent,  on  that 
very  account,  should  neglect  that  child's  welfare,  and  allow  its 
pjissions  to  grow  unchecked,  its  will  to  be  stubborn  and  unsubdued. 
The  mother  perhaps  is  willing  to  do  her  duty,  with  her  more  ro- 
bust son.  She  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  control  his  passions, 
and  make  him  a  good  and  happy  boy.  But  the  poor  little  suflferer, 
she  will  indulge  in  all  its  caprices,  till  passion  is  strong,  and  irrita- 
bility is  unconquerable,  and  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  mind  are 
thus  added  to  the  pains  and  weakness  of  the  body.  Oh,  how 
much  cnielty  there  is  in  the  world,  which  goes  by  the  false  name 
of  tenderness,  or  love. 

Mother!  have  you  a  sick  and  suffering  child  ?  You  are  to  that 
child  a  guardian  angel,  if  with  mild  and  affectionate  decision,  you 
enforce  your  authority.  Punish  that  child,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
teach  him  habitually  and  promptly  to  obey.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  you  are  the  bitterest  enemy  your  child  can  have.    You  are 
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doing  that  which  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  its 
feebleness,  and  to  promote  its  misery.  And  yet  I  know  that  some 
mothers  will  still  say,  'What,  speak  authoritatively,  and  even 
punish  a  poor  little  child,  when  sick  !  How  unfeeling ! '  There, 
there  is  the  difficulty.  Unkind,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  make 
your  child  patient  and  happy  !  A  little  girl,  we  will  suppose,  cuts 
deeply  her  hand.  Her  mother  is  so  kind,  that  she  will  not  let  a 
physician  be  called,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  her  daughter  in  probing 
and  dressing  the  wound.  Day  after  day  this  kind  mother  beholds 
the  increasing  and  extending  inflammation.  She  strives,  in  her 
ignorance,  to  assuage  the  agony  of  the  wound,  till  after  many  days 
of  excruciating  suffering,  the  physician  is  called,  to  save  the 
daughter's  life,  by  amputating  the  limb.  When  the  accident  first 
occurred,  a  few  moments  of  attention  and  trifling  pain  would  have 
prevented  all  these  dreadful  consequences. 

But  the  conduct  of  that  mother  is  far  more  cruel  who  will 
allow  the  mind^s  injlammaiion  to  increase  and  extend  unchecked ; 
who,  rather  than  inflict  the  momentary  pain  which  is  necessary  to 
subdue  the  stubborn  will,  and  allay  irritation,  will  allow  the  moral 
disorder  to  gain  such  strength  as  to  be  incurable.  The  conse- 
quences thus  resulting,  are  far  more  disastrous.  They  affect  man's 
immortal  nature,  and  go  on  through  ctemity.  There  is  no  cruelty 
so  destructive  as  this. 
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(Communicated  Tor  the  Annals  of  Edacation.) 


For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  no  small 
amount  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  between  teachers  and  pupils 
— the  superficial  manner  in  which  studies  are  so  frequently  passed 
over — and  the  little  progress  which  is  made  in  moral  improvement 
— are  the  results  of  tlie  teacher's  not  understanding  the  pupil's 
disposition,  abilities,  previous  habits,  and  general  character.  Too 
frequently,  teachers  know  nothing  of  these,  till  they  have  been  as- 
certained by  the  arcidenUil  observation  of  many  months.  Many 
attempt  to  ascertain  little  more  than  what  the  mere  recitation  may 
disclose.  To  ask  a  new  pupil  what  books  he  1ms  *  gone  through,' 
is  all  that  a  large  portion  of  instructors  consider  to  be  their  duty. 
Very  few,  indeed,  have  ever  attempted  to  discover  what  have 
been  the  student's  previous  habits ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a 
still  smaller  number  so  conduct  themselves  towards  those  whom 
they  instruct^  as  to  deserve  the  name  o{  friends.     Between  them- 
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selves  and  the  youth  whom  they  are  training,  lies  an  impassable 
gulf.  They  do  not  allow  a  pupil  to  approach,  as  the  sympathizing 
parent  allows  the  child,  to  draw  near,  and  unbosom  his  heart.  All 
fais  difficulties — all  his  wants — and  all  his  sorrows — must  be  borne 
by  himself  alone.  Yet  such  a  state  of  things  as  will  admit  of  a 
kind  and  friendly  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  highly 
desirable.  And  this  is  not  only  desirable^  but  until  every  fair  trial 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  shall  have  failed,  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
belief,  that  it  is  practicable.  My  views  are  not  mere  closet  mu- 
sings, or  flights  of  fancy.  They  are  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience,  as  a  pupil  in  the  school,  and  academy,  and  college,  and 
as  a  teacher.  To  illustrate  them  more  fully,  let  me  present  them 
in  a  dialogue. 

After  the  fatigues  attendant  on  the  journey  of  a  sultry  day  of 
summer,  two  individuals  are  seen  to  alight  from  different  vehicles, 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  in  a  New  England  village  which  has  long 
.  been  celebrated,  for  its  beautiful  landscapes  and  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery.  One  is  alone  ;  the  other  is  accompanied  by  several 
lads  of  a  healthy,  intelligent  appearance.  As  these  men  enter 
the  house,  each  recognizes  in  the  other,  a  fellow  student  of  his 
youthful  days.  After  the  first  salutations  have  passed,  and  some 
general  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  tlie  residence  and  em- 
ployment of  each,  and  it  is  ascertained,  that  both  are  instructors  in 
different  literary  institutions,  the  following  conversation  takes  place. 
Tl)e  person  alone  we  will  call  S. ;  the  other  C. 

iS.  Who  are  those  boys  that  seem  to  accompany  you  ? 

C.  They  are  some  of  our  pupils.  As  it  is  our  custom  to  make 
annual  journeys,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  different  parts  of  New  England, 
1  have  taken  a  certain  number  at  this  time  to  accompany  me. 

S.  Why,  sir!  how  is  this?  I  always  find  the  company  of  pu- 
pils who  are  under  my  care,  sufficiently  irksome  during  the  time 
devoted  to  their  studies,  without  being  burdened  with  it  in  the 
period  of  vacation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  less  I 
have  had  to  do  with  my  pupils  beyond  the  walls  of  the  recitation 
room,  the  better  it  has  been,  both  for  me  and  them  ;  and  even 
during  recitation,  it  has  always  seemed  best,  that  they  sliould  be 
kept  at  a  respectful  disiar.ce. 

C.  I  never  find  the  presence  of  my  pupils  in  any  degree  irk- 
some.    It  has  always  been  one  of  my  greatest  sources  of  pleasure. 

5.  You  astonish  me !  The  company  of  pupils  pleasins;  to 
their  instructor !  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Do  tell 
me  how  such  a  thin*;  can  be. 

C.  I  will  cheerfully  explain  how  it  is  with  us;  but  before  en- 
tering upon  that  which  relates  to  those  who  are  now  with  me,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  early  experience. 
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S.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

C\  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  anything  respecting  my  college^ 
studies ;  for  you  were  with  me,  and  know  how  the  time  was  then 
spent.  After  leaving  college,  I  opened  a  private  school  in  a  dis- 
tant village.  Previous  to  that  time,  1  had  become  fully  satisfied, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  teachers  generally,  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  in  managing  their  pupils,  was  far  from  what  the  plain  im- 
pulse of  nature  would  dictate.  I  therefore  resolved  to  act  on  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  on  which  my  instructors  had  acted  to- 
wards me.  A  want  of  parental  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
towards  his  pupils  seemed  to  me  a  very  prominent  defect,  and  ta 
demand  an  immediate  remedy.  I  first  endeavored,  by  my  daily 
conduct,  to  show  those  entrusted  to  my  care,  that  I  was,  in  truth, 
their  friend.  By  unremitted  efforts,  I  soon  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  every  pupil ;  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  call 
forth  from  them  all  I  could  wish.  Their  characters  were  readily 
understood,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  such  things  as  seemea 
to  demand  my  aid.  I  did  nothing  merely  because  it  was  pleasing  to 
me.  I  recommended  no  studies,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
my  favorites,  that  I  could,  therefore,  make  them  more  interesting 
and  better  understood.  I  pursued  no  course  of  discipline  to 
gratify  my  own  feelings.  The  good  of  my  pupils — their  present 
and  future  welfare — were  my  stimulants  to  duty.  With  that  sc1kx)1 
I  was  connected,  till  the  way  was  opened  to  engage  in  one  of  a 
different  order  ;  and  if  any  success  ever  attended  my  labors,  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  I  first  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
wants  of  my  pupils,  and  then  to  supply  them.  I  labored  in  union 
with  other  teachers,  in  several  other  schools,  previous  to  entering  the 
institution  to  which  I  am  now  attached.  In  all,  I  endeavored  to 
act  on  the  same  principles  that  I  did  in  the  first ;  and  so  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  equal  success  attended  my  efforts. 

S,  I  am  surprised  at  an  experience  so  different  from  my  own  ; 
for  1  have  found  boys  rather  disposed  to  be  enemies  to  their  mas- 
ters.    But  have  you  always  succeeded  so  well  ? 

C.  During  the  last  ten  years  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  same 
institution  ;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  as  well  as  several 
years  preceding  it,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  outlines  of 
what  was,  at  first,  considered  a  rational  system  of  education.  Yet 
the  filling  up  of  those  outlines  has  been  frequently  changed.  In 
fact,  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  demand 
variety  as  one  of  its  principal  aliments,  teachers  will  ever  find  it 
advantageous  to  resort  to  various  means  in  accomplishing  their  im- 
portant designs. 
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S.  I  do  not  comprehend  how  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  the 
taste  of  your  pupils,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  condescend  io 
this  way.     Boys  are  unreasonable  and  whimsical  beings. 

C  Those  who  labor  with  me  make  it  their  first  concern  to  as- 
certain upon  what  materials  they  are  about  to  work ;  and  thcD 
they  strive  to  mould  those  materials  into  the  various  forms  which 
nature  may  have  previously  designed.  When  a  class  of  pupils 
enter  our  institution,  after  ascertaining,  by  a  general  examination, 
what  their  acquired  knowledge  may  be,  we  request  from  each  in- 
dividual a  written  account  of  the  different  schools  he  has  attended 
—of  the  course  pursued  by  his  former  teachers — of  the  different 
studies  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention — and  of  the  time 
devoted  to  each  one  of  those  studies.  We  do  not  always,  at 
first,  obtain  so  full  an  account  as  is  desirable :  but  when  they  have 
once  understood  the  object  we  have  in  view,  we  seldom  meet  with 
anything  to  thwart,  or  in  any  way  disturb,  our  general  plans. 
When  it  is  practicable, — and  for  the  last  few  years,  we  have  found 
it  to  be  so, — we  obtain  from  former  teachers,  a  written  statement 
of  the  abilities,  character,  and  general  habits  of  each  individual. 
This  prevents  many  difliculties  that  might  otherwise  occur  in 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  study. 

iS*.  Well;  you  undertake  a  great  deal  of  labor.  And  what 
next? 

C  Having  made  ourselves  as  well  acquainted  with  each  student 
as  circumstances  permit,  we  then  make  such  classification  of  those 
whom  we  are  to  instruct,  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  number 
of  divisions  depends  chiefly  on  the  variety  of  character  and  ac- 
quirements of  each  individual.  The  divisions  generally  consist  of 
about  ten  each  ;  and  if  the  number  varies,  it  is  more  frequently 
below  than  above  ten.  At  first,  a  permanent  arrangement  cannot 
be  made.  This  is  usually  accomplished,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

S.  But  how  can  you  go  on  without  classing  your  school  at  once? 

C.  During  the  time  previous  to  the  permanent  classification,  our 
object  is  not  to  make  advances  in  any  particular  study,  but  to  as- 
certain what  each  one  has  done,  and  what  he  may  do.  In  this 
period,  every  effort  on  our  part  is  made,  that  circumstances  may 
have  the  most  favorable  bearing  on  our  youthful  charge  ;  and  every 
thing  presented  to  their  attention  is  made  to  appear  in  its  most 
attractive  forms.  Nothing  which  would  be  likely  to  discourage 
the  most  timid  is  allowed  to  hold  any  place  with  us,  till  a  fair  trial 
is  made  of  every  character.  In  this  way,  by  leading  each  one  to 
act  himself,  we  are  enabled,  without  any  seeming  effort  on  our 
part,  to  draw  forth  from  every  student,  what  could  never  be  Qb- 
tained  by  any  system  of  threatening  or  driving. 
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iSi.  Well ;  you  may  take  this  trouble ;  I  cannot.  But  what  use 
do  you  make  of  this  knowledge,  after  all  ? 

C.  When  classification,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  become  fixed, 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  next  demand  attention.  In  assigning 
studies,  we  are  guided  by  the  general  development  of  the  faculties 
of  each  individual.  In  some  students,  the  moral  powers  have  been 
neglected — in  others,  the  intellectual.  Some  have  been  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  the  imagination— others  have  neglected  this 
faculty.  In  fact,  a  partial  development  is  found,  more  or  less,  in 
every  student.  What  the  real  development  may  be,  is  not  always 
immediately  ascertained  ;  but  under  our  system  of  management,  it 
does  not  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
every  youth,  and  their  cultivation  or  neglect.  But  although  we 
attempt  to  give  the  faculties  a  general  development,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Creator  has  made  distinctions  in  the 
human  family,  which  man,  even  if  he  would,  cannot  alter.  In  a 
word,  we  take  nature  for  our  guide.  After  it  has  been  fairly  de- 
termined what  will  be  the  most  profitable  course  of  study  for  each 
individual,  those  studies  are  pursued  which  will  be  of  utility  in  after 
life,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  improve 
the  whole  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, 

S.  And  pray,  how  do  you  conduct  the  studies  of  the  school  ? 

C.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  in  one  short  interview ; 
but  it  is  our  daily  and  constant  aim  to  show  those  under  our 
care,  that  their  present  pursuits  should  be  such  as  will  prove  bene- 
ficial in  every  step  of  the  subsequent  course.  One  study  is  made 
to  have,  at  least,  a  reflected  influence  on  all  the  others  ;  and  the 
connection,  if  any  exist  between  them,  is  carefully  shown.  No- 
thing is  passed  by  till  it  is  well  understood  ;  and  by  this  means, 
the  student  derives  a  deep-felt  pleasure  from  every  pursuit.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  nature,  in  its  widely  extended 
fields.  Beginning  with  themselves,  our  pupils  are  led  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  material  universe  as  far  as  it  is  known  ;  and 
thence  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

jS.  Do  you  find  none  of  your  pupils  opposed  to  your  plans  ? 

C.  We  have  sometimes,  though  it  has  very  seldom  occurred, 
fi>und  students  who,  from  inveterate  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  or 
fix>m  strong  prejudices  and  self-conceit,  did  not  readily  fall  in  with 
our  views.  After  giving  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  reform,  by  a 
course  of  kind,  yet  firm  treatment,  and  then  finding  them  un- 
changed, we  have  dismissed  them  without  delay.  No  motives 
whatever  have  induced  us  to  retain  any  one,  who  has  been  found 
to  be  too  inflexible  for  our  management.  We  are  influenced  nei- 
ther by  wealth  nor  party.  In  this  respect,  our  only  guides  are  the 
gpod  of  those  under  our  care,  and  the  honor  of  our  Creator. 
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S.  Still  I  do  not  see  how  it  is,  that  the  company  of  your  papib 
is  always  agreeable. 

C.  Is  it  not  agreeable  to  parents  and  children  to  be  in  company 
with  each  other  ?  We  act  towards  our  pupib  as  parents,  and  tiiey 
towards  us  as  children.  In  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  have 
due  regard  for  their  health,  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  to 
devote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  bodily  exercise.  We  thus  produce 
two  great  elements  of  happiness, — health  and  activity.  We  know 
nothing  of  idle  hours  ;  for  all  hours  are  usefully  employed.  We 
consider  relaxation  as  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  mind, 
93  intense  study ;  and  yet,  our  hours  of  relaxation  are  so  employed 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  inactivity.  Once  a  year,  some  of  our  num- 
ber, with  a  company  of  pupils,  visit  this  region.  To-morrow,  we 
intend  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  you 
aecomptny  us;  and  you  may  have  an  op|K)rlunity  of  seeing  how 
teachers  and  pupils  may  be  happy  together.  In  short,  you  may 
see  how  we  itrive  to  accomplish  our  great  object, 


*  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.* 


E. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  LOWELL. 

(EztracUd  from  the  Bocton  Mercantile  Journal.) 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Public  Schools  in  the  large  manu- 
facturinR  town  of  Lowell,  (Mass.)  claims  a  place  in  the  Annalsof  Education.  It 
u  written  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that  place,  now  the  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Journal.] 

We  have  lately  received  several  communications  from  corres- 
pondents, intimating  the  excellence  of  the  I^well  Public  Schools, 
and  requesting  us  to  furnish  the  public  with  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  system  established  in  that  town.  Having  resided 
m  Lowell,  we  can  conscientiously  bear  testimony  to  their  general 
excellence.  We  believe,  that  in  that  place,  scholars  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools  receive  more  thorough  instruction  in  a  given  time,  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  community,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  means  which  we  have  of  judging,  that 
IS,  by  observing  the  progress  of  children  in  study  and  in  wntiting, 
^'A  ^r  °^  ^P"^'^"  ^^^^^  t^^c  system  established  in  I^well,  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  any  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Of  Its  nnients,  or  demerits,  however,  our  readers  w^ill  be  able  to 
judge,  when  we  present  them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  regulations 
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df  the  schools.  Although  they  were  strongly  opposed  when  first 
introduced,  they  now  meet  with  the  almost  universal  approbation 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  it  is  a  proud  boast  for  this  flourishing  manu- 
fibcturing  town,  tliat  by  means  of  her  Primary,  Grammar,  and 
High  schools,  tlie  son  of  tiie  poorest  operative  may  receive  at  the 
public  expense,  an  education  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  any  ordinary 
occupation  of  life,  or  to  qualify  him  to  enter  any  of  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning. 

In  this  sketcli,  we  shall  confine  ourself  principally  to  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  each  of  which  accommo- 
dates, at  the  present  time,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars 
of  both  sexes,  females  being  generally  the  most  numerous.  The 
reading  room  is  separated  fi:om,  although  adjoining,  the  large,  or 
recitation  school  room ;  and  a  large  apartment  in  the  attic  is  con- 
veniently fitted  up  for  a  writing  room. 

Scholars  are  received  into  the  Grammar  school  when  seven 
years  of  age.  They  are  divided  mto  classes,  from  six  to  fourteen, 
and  recite  in  classes,  being  interrogated  with  great  minuteness  by 
their  instruclors,  wlio  use  efforts  to  promote  a  wholesome  emula- 
tion, and  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  child  understand  what 
he  learns.  The  recitation  continues  ten  minutes,  when  the  classes 
return  to  their  seats,  always  marching  in  single  file,  with  their  arms 
folded ;  and  the  members  of  another  class  quit  their  seats  to  take 
the  place  assigned  them  for  their  recitation,  in  the  same  order.  A 
clock  strikes  every  ten  minutes,  and  regulates  these  movements, 
without  requiring  any  attention  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent, or  his  assistants. 

The  classes  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  recite  in  grammar,  or  to 
read,  take  up  this  line  of  march  for  their  respective  rooms  at  the 
sound  of  the  ten-minute  notice  of  the  clock,  and  thus  all  the  move- 
ments have  the  appearance  of  order,  and  somewhat  resemble  a 
miniature  parade. 

The  scholars  must  be  in  school  within  ten  minutes  after  the  time 
appointed  for  its  announcement,  or  they  will  gain  no  admittance,  the 
doors  being  then  locked,  and  the  instructors  and  scholars  too 
busily  engaged  in  their  respective  duties  to  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
The  scholars  are  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
and  forenoon  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  six  hours,  everything 
wears  the  aspect  of  mental  application,  close  study,  and  an  appa- 
rent grasping  after  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  whole- system  is  char- 
acterized by  order,  regularity,  strict  discipline,  and  untiring  indus- 
try, on  the  part  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 

Writing  is  only  attended  to,  two  afternoons  in  the  week.  Only 
one  writing  master  is  engaged  for  all  the  schools,  who  receives  a 
salary  of  ^400  a  year.    Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  habit  of  in-< 
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dustry,  and  attention  to  their  duties,  whieh  the  schdaiB  acquiiei 
or  to  the  excellence  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in  \%Titing,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  scholars  learn  to  write  with  more  facility,  than  we 
have  ever  observed  elsewhere.  We  learn,  however,  tliat  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  engage  another  writing  master,  when  four  after^ 
noons  in  a  week  will  be  employed  in  writing,  instead  of  two,  as  at 
present. 

The  Grammar  schools  arc  each  conducted  by  a  superintendent, 
and  one  male  and  two  female  assistants,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
general  School  Committee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  whose  continuance  in  office  depends  only  on  their 
merits  as  instructors ;  and  they  are  i-cquired  by  tlie  School  Com- 
mittee, to  give  the  children  as  full  employment  as  possible,  and 
always  to  exercise  an  energetic,  prudent,  and  finn  discipline,  so  as 
to  secure  the  prompt  obedience  and  good  deportment  of  the 
scholars.  They  arc  also  required  to  exercise  a  general  care  and 
inspeption  over  them^  as  well  out  of  school  as  within y  and  to  at- 
tend to  their  moral,  as  well  as  their  intcUcctual  improvement. 

Corporal  punishment  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  but  never  in  the  High  school ;  and  suspension 
and  expulsion  are  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  schools  are  each  visited  by  a  Sub-Committee,  as  often  as 
07ice  a  month,  and  generally  much  oftener,  for  the  puqiose  of 
attending  carefully  to  the  exercises  of  each  class,  and  inquiring  into 
the  deportment  and  progress  of  the  scholars.  The  School  Com- 
mittee meet  every  month,  to  consult  on  measures  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools ;  and  examinations  are  held  in  each 
school,  once  during  each  tcnn,  by  the  whole  Committee.  These 
examinations  are  public.  Tliey  are  always  attended  by  many 
of  the  parents  of  the  scholai*s,  and  the  result  is  generally  of  a 
nature  highly  satisfactory. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  Lowell  system  is  still  imperfect ;  yet  it 
appears  to  us  well  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and 
regularity,  which  will  be  of  hnmense  service  to  him  in  after  life. 
The  number  of  scholars  who  attend  tlie  Grammar  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  about  1500. 

The  Primary  schools  are  for  the  histruction  of  scholars  under 
seven  years  of  age,  and  until  they  anc  qualified  for  the  Grammar 
schools.  There  is  one  female  instructress  ap]K)inted  to  each. 
The  number  of  scholars  daily,  averages  about  45.  The  whdie 
number  wlio  attend  during  the  year,  is  about  650. 

The  High  school  is  intended  for  the  completion  of  a  good 
English  education,  and  also  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
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classics,  prepaistoiy  for  college.     The  average  number  of  schoUn 
who  attend  daily,  is  about  60, 

Tbe  aggregate  number  of  scholars  who  attend  the  different 
schools  in  Lowell,  is  about  3000. 


CASTLETON  SEMINARY. 


Ciroiiar  o/  CattUlon  Saainary,  or  Rutland  Cojinli/   Grammar  Srhool. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Rutland  County,  at  Castlelon,  Ver- 
mont, lias  been  newly  organized,  within  a  year  and  a  half  past,  and 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Clark,  with  the  title  of 
the  Castlelon  Seminary.  It  occupies  a  building  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  we  show  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  what  may 
be  done  by  cnterprize,  in  a  village  in  the  inieriorof  New  England. 
From  the  circular  before  us,  we  find  it  is  160  feet  long,  and  42 
wide,  containing  100  rooms;  among  which  are  two  large  school 
rooms,  three  recitation  rooms,  a  library  containing  500  volimies, 
a  cabinet  of  minerals,  chemical  and  philosophical  lecture  rooms, 
iutnished  with  apparatus,  and  a  place  for  exercise  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this,  It  will  accommo- 
date the  family  of  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and  75  pupils  as 
boarders. 

Under  the  new  organisation,  a  good  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline  have  been  adopted,  whose  results  are  seen  in  the  flour- 
isbing  stale  of  the  school.  The  attendance  the  first  quarter  was 
only  sixty.     The  number  increased  subsequently  to  one  hundred 
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and  sixty,  and  averaged  one  hundred  and  twelve  through  the  yeac. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  boarded  in  the  building, 
and  one  quarter  were  from  the  village.  The  number  of  teachers 
has  been  five  or  six. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  recitations,  lectures  are  given  on  sub- 
jects which  require  it.  Associations  are  also  formed,  in  which  lec^ 
tures  are  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  A  fund  is  provided  to  pay  the  tuition  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  ministry. 

The  principles  adopted  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
as  developed  in  an  address  of  the  Principal  to  the  Trustees,  are 
sound  and  simple,  although  sometimes  expressed  in  too  homely  a 
style.  Forcible  measures  are  reserved  for  enfeebled  or  degraded 
minds ;  and  persuasion  is  chiefly  relied  on.  On  this  point,  the 
Principal  remarks ; — 

*  Persuasion  is  of  two  kinds.  That  which  appeals  to  interest  and  pas- 
sion, aftd  that  which  appeals  to  moral  sense.  The  former  is  next  to  force, 
and  should  be  a  last  resort.  It  is  precisely  calculated  to  nurture  that 
worst  of  all  passions,  that  never  sated  thirst  for  distinction,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  threatens  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  This,  it  is 
the  business  of  education  to  repress,  and  not  to  cherish,  and  fan  to  a  flame. 

A  second  kind  of  influence,  is  that  of  moral  suasion.  By  this,  the  pupil 
is  led  lo  obey,  because  it  is  right ;  and  to  fear  to  disobey,  liecause  it  ia 
wrong.  Its  rules  arc  few  and  simple,  its  rewards  and  penalties  the  legiti* 
mate  fruit  of  obedience  or  transgression. 

*This  is  the  principle  I  would  adopt,  as  far  as  the  age,  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  pupils  will  admit.  When  conscience  is  enlightened,  and  has 
not  lost  its  efiicacy, — do  right,  is  my  only  rule; — ^the  pupiPs  own  con- 
science my  tribunal ;  and, — la  it  right  f  my  only  argument. 

'This  renders  it  neceMiary,  at  first,  to  instruct  pupils  os  to  things  right 
and  wrong.  As  a  general  principle,  those  things  are  improper,  wiiich,  in 
any  measure,  retapd  a  scholar's  own  progress,  or  diminish  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  others.  This  gives  an  almost  invariable  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  a  thing  is  pro])er  or  improper.  When  there 
can  be  a  doubt,  let  tlie  scholar  ask  himself.  Will  this  aid  me  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  or  will  it  diminish,  in  any  degree,  the  happiness  of 
others  ? ' 

The  subject  of  punctuality,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  in- 
dulgences or  the  occupations  by  which  parents  prevent  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children,  are  treated  as  their  importance  de- 
serves. This  institution  has  broken  through  what  some  have 
termed  the  '  Mahometan  law,'  of  separating  the  sexes  entirely  at 
school.  This  course  and  its  results  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
principal : 

*  Every  year's  experience  confirms  me  in  an  opinion,  which,  at  first,  I 
received  with  some  hesitation,  viz.,  that  while  a  school  embracing  both 
sexes,  has  many  things  to  render  its  proper  management  difficult,  yet  it 
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liafl  decided  advantages  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  every  eyiL 
A  school  should  lie,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  world  in  miniature,  where  the 
finger  of  a  faithful  teacher  constantly  points  out,  and  rebukes  its  evilsy 
while  he  encourafi^es  and  prompts  to  those  acts  of  kindness  and  l)enevo- 
leDce,  which  give  to  society  its  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 

'  The  occasional  association  of  the  diflTorent  departments  in  such  a 
school,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  cannut  but  exert  »  happy  influence  io 
aofcening  and  refining  the  feelings,  and  forming  those  habits  of  deport- 
ment so  necessary  to  success  in  the  world. 

*  Though  in  one  sense  the  two  departments  should  he  as  distinct,  as  if 
in  separate  buildings,  yet  in  another  sense,  they  should  be  as  one  family, 
and  as  such,  meet  at  their  meals,  at  family  prnyei-s,  in  the  evening  walk, 
the  occasional  ride  or  holyday  sport ;  in  all  of  which,  the  teachers  should 
partici|mte,  that  lessons  of  wisdom  and  propriety  may  be  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  their  happiest  moments-' 

We  are  gratified  to  see  in  this  circular,  not  merely  an  expression 
of  interest  in  the  pupils,  but  evidence  of  it,  in  tlie  care  which  is 
taken  to  regulate  the  little  points  in  their  life  for  the  benefit  of 
health  as  well  as  of  morals  and  mind.  The  necessity  of  this  affec- 
tionate and  regulated  vitjilance  is  increased  more  than  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  a  family  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  good  or  evil 
influence  of  our  public  schools  depends. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

(Eztrmcted  from  an  Addreii,  by  William  B    Fowlx,  at  an  Examination  of  Uie  Female  Scho«l 

under  hii  care.) 

[We  are  permitted  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  an  addresn  delivered  by 
Mr.  Fowle,  to  the  friends  of  his  pupils  at  an  examination,  <^f  which  Vocal 
Music  formed  a  part.  Vocal  Music  has  been  added  to  (he  branches  taught  io 
thb  school,  nearly  two  years.  Two  les-ions  of  an  hour  each  are  given  to  the 
pupil.9  every  week,  by  Mr.  Ma.son,  and  this  motleraie  amount  of  instruc- 
Uon  produced  satisfactory  and  even  striking  results.  Wc  hope  our  readers  will 
especially  note  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fowle,  on  the  necessity  of  niutfic  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  excitements  now  happily  passing  away.] 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  capacity  for  Music  had 
been  as  liberally  imparted  to  every  rational  being  as  a  capacity  for 
anytliing  else  ; — a  different  amount  of  talent  to  every  one,  but  to 
every  one,  sometbbg.  I  never  believed  that  high  attainments  in 
this  science  or  in  any  other,  were  to  be  expected  from  all ;  nor 
did  I  believe  that  such  attainments  were  necessary  to  happ-ness. 
Excellence  in  science  is  the  lot  of  few ;  and  the  excellent  in  Music 
are  not  less  numerous  than  those  in  Painting,  Architecture,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Poetry.  Why  then  has  there  been  so  prevalent  a  notion, 
that  no  one  must  try  to  sing  but  the  gifted  few  ?     Certainly  thi3 
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notion  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  none  but  the  gifted 
are  pleased  with  music.  If  there  is  anything  intellectual  in  the 
science  of  music,  why  is  it,  that  while  the  popular  theory  of  mind 
maintains  that  every  mind  possesses  every  power,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, and  that  to  become  a  painter  or  anything  else,  application 
and  practice  only  are  necessary — why  is  it,  I  say,  that  the  opinion 
is  so  general,  that  the  greater  number  never  can  learn  to  sifig? 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  labored  answer  to  this  question,  but  1  may 
be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  constituents  of  musical 
talent  have  been  mistaken. 

What  is  requisite  to  form  a  good  musician  ?  Is  it  voice  ?  This 
is  one  condition,  but  only  one  of  several.  The  organ  of  taste  is 
tlie  only  external  sense  that  seems  to  perform  any  office,  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  peculiar  function.  The  eye  sees,  the  ear 
hears,  the  nose  smells,  but  they  do  nothing  else.  The  tongue 
tastes,  and  it  also  perfonns  an  important  office  in  the  fonnation  of 
those  soimds  which,  so  far  as  they  are  natural,  are  common  to  all 
animals,  and  so  far  as  they  are  artificial,  are  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  man. 

But  all  men  have  tongues  ;  all  men  have  the  other  apparatus 
for  producing  sounds,  if  they  are  not  deformed ;  all  men  speak ; 
all  men  would  sing,  if  it  depended  only  on  the  voice.  Voice  is 
only  one  requisite.  Lest  my  remark  should  seem  to  need  support, 
let  me  ask,  why  is  it  that  every  bird  of  a  species  is  a  singer.  A 
nightingale  that  could  not  sing,  would  be  a  wonder.  We  never 
see  these  little  animals  kept  at  home,  and  forbidden  to  sing,  be- 
cause they  have  no  voice,  no  musical  ability.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  vocal  organs  of  canary  birds  as  of  men ; 
but  they  all  sing.  They  do  not  believe  the  common  notion. 
They  no  doubt  have  their  Webers,  and  Mozarts,  but  they  all  sing. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  man  ?  If  it  be  said  that  singing 
is  their  natural  language,  and  speech  is  ours,  I  deny  the  position. 
They  have  a  language  distinct  from  singing ;  and  use  singing  as 
man  does, — for  amusement,  solace,  excitement,  &c.  All  who 
have  a  voice  then  may  sing,  if  they  may  not  excel. 

But  what  else  is  necessary  ?  Hearing,  some  one  will  say. 
Hearing  will  enable  a  person  to  learn  by  imitation.  But  many 
have  sung,  after  losing  this  sense ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  can  understand  the  effects  of  certain  combinations  of  tones  ; — 
that  they  can,  in  fact,  compose  music,  which  is  delightful  to  others, 
but  which  they  never  hear  themselves.  Hearing  alone,  will  not, 
however,  make  a  musician.  If  it  would,  the  hare,  or  some  other 
quick-eared  animal  would  excel  our  race.  Hearing  is  less  essential 
than  voice  to  a  singer.     It  is  useful,  however  ;  and  all  men  hear 
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enough  to  dislinguish,  not  only  words,  but  the  tones  of  joy,  kmd- 
ness,  anger,  &c.  All  men  have  voice,  all  men  have  hearing ; 
why  then  may  not  all  men  be  singers?  What  further  is  ne- 
cessary? 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  any  satisfactory  answer  was  fur- 
nished to  this  question.  A  new  science  has  dared  to  teach  men, 
that  the  movements  of  the  vocal  organ,  and  of  the  ear,  are  con- 
trolled by  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  old  philosophy 
never  dared  plainly  to  assert  this ;  and  the  reason  why  two  per- 
sons with  equally  good  ears  and  voices,  could  not  sing  equally  well, 
was  never  explained.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  mystery  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  facts  which  support  the  new  theory. 

They  beheve  that  every  mind  possesses  every  faculty,  perhaps 
in  a  different  degree,  but  still  that  the  Creator  has  said  to  no 
fiiculty,  *  thus  far  and  no  farther.'  Exercise  of  a  faculty,  like  ex- 
ercise of  a  muscle,  gives  it  force,  and  skill,  and  facility  of  action. 
Action  b  the  condition  of  growth  ;  inaction,  the  certain  com- 
mencement of  decline. 

I  do  not  intend  to  m  into  the  details  of  the  new  science  of  mind. 
I  only  wish  to  present  these  thoughts  to  you  as  reasonable  beings. 
I  care  not  whether  you  believe  with  me  that  the  predominance  of 
certain  faculties  in  certain  minds,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  head.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
a  great  musical  faculty  gives  a  width  to  the  forehead,* and  a  round- 
ness to  the  outer  angles  of  it.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  test  these 
prognostics  by  examining  the  foreheads  of  the  best  performers  this 
evening.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  allow,  that  if  voice  and  ear 
will  not  make  a  musician,  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  or  some  single 
faculty  of  the  mind,  must  direct  and  control  the  external  organs. 
Grant,  as  you  must,  that  your  children  can  distinguish  a  sound  of 
pleasure  from  one  of  pain,  that  they  can  dislinguish  30,0(»0  or 
more  words  from  each  other,  that  they  can  speak,  and  read,  and 
give  every  other  indication  of  the  possession  of  the  external  or- 
gans of  singing,  and  I  shall  hope  to  convince  you,  tjiatif  you  allow 
each  to  have  a  mind,  she  may  make  a  tolerahle  singer.  Perse- 
verance, attention,  and  practice,  may  be  necessary,  but  no  more 
necessary  than  to  learn  anything  else. 

This  was  my  theory  before  1  introduced  music  into  this  school. 
It  IS  my  belief  now.  I  do  not  see  one  child  of  all  who  have  at- 
tended the  lessons  of  our  teacher,  that  has  not  learned  something. 
I  know  of  no  one  that  might  not  have  made  more  progress,  if  she 
bad  used  all  her  advantages.  Some  have  been  very  attentive,  and 
have  excelled  ;  some  have  been  indifferent,  and  have  made  a  cop- 
responding  progress ;  some  have  been  inattentive,  and  have  ad- 
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▼HDced  no  brtber  than  an  inattentive  person  could  expect  to 
advance.  I  see  no  difierence  in  this  respect,  between  students  of 
music,  and  students  of  grammar  or  geography ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any. 

But  some  parents,  supposing  that  their  children  have  made  no 
progress,  have  concluded  that  they  could  not  learn.  It  is  ihi$ 
conclusion  which  I  would  prevent  by  these  remarks.  In  one  case, 
I  recollect  a  parent  wished  his  child  to  be  excused  from  attending 
any  longer  to  music,  because  she  said  she  knew  nothing ;  the  pa* 
rent  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge.  Mr.  Mason,  at  my  request, 
examined  her.  She  sang  three  songs  to  him,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  musical  scale  with  ease.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases.  But 
who  of  you  does  not  know  that  within  two  years,  thousands  in  this 
city  have  discovered  that  they  could  sing,  who  supposed  it  im{K>ssible. 

*  But,  grant,'  it  may  be  said, — *  grant  that  a// can  sing.  What  good 
will  it  do  for  all  to  learn  ? '  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment.  No  one, 
I  think,  will  pretend  that  there  is  anything  intrinsically  bad  in 
music.  It  is  connnon  enough  to  hear  of  the  evil  tendency  of  a 
passion  for  music,  and  of  the  danger  of  being  a  good  singer.  But 
whence  does  tliis  danger  arise  ?  Good  singers  are  scarce,  they 
please,  they  are  sought  after,  they  are  caressed,  they  are  ruined. 
Were  singers  more  common,  the  danger  would  be  diminished. 
Were  music  as  common  as  reading,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  made 
so,  there  would  be  no  more  danger  in  being  a  good  singer,  than  m 
being  a  good  reader. 

The  misanthropic  and  gloomy  may  pretend  that  the  world  de- 
teriorates, and  tiiat  new  vices,  new  crimes,  and  new  diseases,  are 
annually  produced,  wJiilst  the  number  of  tlie  virtues  remains  the 
same.  This  mav  be  tnio  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  amelio- 
ration  of  our  condition.  Knowledge  has  always  been  power;  it  is 
beginning  to  be  peace,  which  is  the  chief  element  of  happiness. 
The  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  abolished  many  abuses  which 
have  hitherto  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
given  a  bias  to  education,  religion,  conduct.  War,  for  instance, 
is  not  the  all-absorbing  pursuit  to  which  everything  else  must 
be  made  subservient.  But  think  you  that  all  tl)e  excitement 
which  war  produces  can  be  removed,  and  no  sul)stitule  supplied? 
It  is  unnatural  to  expect  it.  Increasing  knowledge  will  not  only 
prevent  war,  but  it  will  furnish  much  employment,  and  much  ex- 
citement to  supply  Its  place,  but  it  will  not  do  all  that  is  necessary  ? 
We  acknowledge  the  effect  of  lectures,  lyceums,  multiplied  schools, 
and  higher  seminaries ;  but  there  is  still  a  chasm,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  music,  and  music  alone,  can  fill,  and  should  fill ;  can 
fill,  because  all  are  pleased  with  music,  and  all  can  acquire  a  com- 
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petent  knowledge  of  it,  and  should  fill,  because  the  influence  of 
music  is  unquestionably  as  innocent  as  it  is  exhilarating.  It  is  the 
natural  language  of  joy ;  even  its  plaintive  strains  are  never  a 
source  of  pain  ;  and  in  every  forna,  it  i.s  adapted  to  soften  and  ele- 
vate the  human  character. 


WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

TEACHERS. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  th^  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Literary  InsHtvtty 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers^  held  in  Cincinnati,  Oct,  1834. 

In  1829,  an  association  of  teachers  was  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Academic  Institute,'  by  whose  efforts  the 
first  General  Convention  of  teachers  in  the  West  was  assembled, 
in  June,  1831.  At  a  second  General  Convention  in  Oct.,  1832, 
the  *Colleo;e  of  Teachers'  was  organized,  whose  board  of  Direc- 
tors consists  of  five  persons  from  each  state  represented  in  the 
convention,  thus  combining  local  interest  and  observation  with 
united  action.  A  series  of  addresses  was  delivered  which  are 
spoken  of  as  highly  interesting.  The  third  meeting,  in  October, 
1833,  was  more  interesting, and  more  fully  attended;  and  the  last,' 
whose  proceedings  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  324  pages, 
still  more  so.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the  progress  of  efforts 
of  this  kind,  in  a  part  of  our  country  so  much  in  need  of  united, 
and  powerful,  and  persevering  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  education.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  have  already  been 
happy,  and  from  a  review  of  the  minutes  in  the  Report  before  us, 
(the  only  part  of  the  proceedings  which  has  yet  reached  us,)  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  operations  of  the  Institute  will  be  elB- 
cient,  and  its  influence  extensive  and  permanent. 

We  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  its  proceedings  in  our  number  for 
December  last.  The  session  commenced  on  Monday,  Oct.  6tb, 
and  continued  until  the  following  Saturday ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
fix>m  the  minutes,  the  time  was  fully  occupied  by  lectures,  the  re- 
ports of  Committees,  discussions,  and  the  choice  and  assignment 
of  subjects  for  reports  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
last  plan  was  one  which  we  think  of  great  value,  when  individuals 
can  be  found  whose  circumstances  and  taste  will  justify  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  office. 

The  first  report  presented  was  that  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    One  measure  adopted  has  been,  to   procure  a  charter 
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for  an  institution  \vith  collegiate  privileges,  fo  be  called  tfa# 
*  Teachers'  Institute/  (apparently  designed  for  the  education  of 
teachers,)  which  '  is  intended  to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  effected  with  a  prospect  of  permanency.'*  The  com* 
mittee  present  anew  the  importance  of  a  general  association  of  aU 
interested  in  promoting  education  in  the  West ;  and  we  agree  with 
them  entirely,  that  the  formation  of  the  'American  School  So- 
ciety '  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  plan.  The  only  object  of 
that  society  is  to  call  forth  the  interest  and  activity  of  those  who 
are  immediately  connected  with  our  schools  ;  and  could  local 
bodies  be  organized  in  every  section  and  state  of  our  country,  half 
their  work  would  be  done. 

In  regard  ta  the  state  of  education  at  the  West,  the  committee 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  frequent  demands,  the  accounts  are 
exceedingly  scanty  ;  but  are  still  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  efibrts^ 
although  they  present  some  encouraging  circumstances. 

*Fiiom  the  few  reports  made  to  your  committee  upon  the  8tihject,  may 
be  gleaned  the  following  facts: — Thut  there  exists  a  great  and  lanientHble 
apathy  among  the  ma&s  of  the  community,  with  rcspert  to  eitucutioo  ; 
that  where  there  is  some  effort  making  to  educate  th(  ir  children,  the  |Mr- 
■imonious  spirit  by  which  they  are  governed,  forbidB  iheir  obtaining  other 
than  incompetent  teachers  ;  and  that  thus,  the  narrow  views  entertained 
of  the  importance  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Incompetency 
of  tlioMe  who  pretend  to  impart  it  on  the  other,  are  rc-acting  upon  both, 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  draw  around  the  community  a  vicioun  circle, 
which  nothing  but  a  }<trorig  and  decided  effort  can  break. 

*In  one  county  town,  th*  re  is  maintained  but  a  single  school  of  fiAy 
pupils  at  from  $1.50  to  ^'2.00  each  per  quarter.  In  ihc  entire  county, 
there  are  cmly  eight, which  arc  attended  ri'gidarly  throu^ihout  the  year. 

*It  will  be  encouraging  however  to  learn,  that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  state  of  things.  Several  schools  of  a  high  character  have 
l)een  established  wiihin  a  short  period  in  this  valley.  And  your  cod>* 
mittee  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
call  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether in  vain.' , 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  college,  and  a 
large  audience  of  citizens. 

*  On  the  Philosophy  of  Family,  School,  and  College  DisciplinOi' 
by  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati.  *  On  the  Expediency  of  study- 
ing the  Classics,'  by  Prof.  Post,  of  Illinois  Collc«]:e.  *On 
the  influence  of  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible  on  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Improvement,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  McGufiy,  of  Miaou 
University.  On  the  subject,  *  That  neither  the  Classics  nor 
Mathematics  should  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  General  Educa- 
tion in  our  country,'  by  the  Hon.  Tho's  S.  Grimke.  *  On  the 
Study  of  Mathematics,'  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.  «On  the  Ap- 
plk^tion  of  Principles  to  Practice  in  the  various  departments  of 
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Physical  Science,'  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Slack.  '  On  the  best  Mode 
of  Teaching  Languages,'  by  Prof.  Hopwood,  of  Cincinnati.  *  On 
the  Government  of  Public  Literary  Institutions,'  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Niles,  of  South  Hanover  College.  'On  the  Nature  and  Moral 
lofluence  of  Music,'  by  Prof.  W.  Nixon,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  subjects  of  discipline,  and  classical  and  niathennatical 
studies,  led  to  animated  discussions.  Three  reports  on  '  Emula- 
tion '  were  presented  to  the  college,  and  alter  discussion,  several 
resolutions  were  proposed  ;  but  the  following  was  finally  substi- 
tuted, and  unanimously  adopted : 

*  Resolved,  That  Emulation,  so  fiir  as  it  implies  a  desire  of  excelling 
oiherH,  for  the  pur|KMte8  of  self-gratificntion,  is  inimical  to  the  principles 
«f  pure  morality,  and  ought  not  to  lie  fostered  in  schools;  but  that  so  far 
as  it  involve:*  a  wish  to  excel  in  knowledge  and  virtue  on  their  own  ao* 
count,  to  ^nin  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  to  improve  to  the  ut- 
most, tboi<e  faculties  which  are  bestowed  on  each  individual  by  his 
Creator,  it  i^  pmih-eworthv  and  meriiorious ;  that  this  convention  feel 
themst'lves  inadequate  to  dfevise  any  univeisid  syntem  of  niles,  by  which 
this  original  clement,  endowment,  or  affection  of  human  nature  might  be 
00  directed  as  to  secure  the  frood,  and  to  avoid  the  evil ;  but  that  they 
believe  it  will  he  found  less  d^uli  to  fix  it  in  practice^  than  to  define  it 
in  theory,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  left  to  its  own  natural,  undefined 
comprehensiveness,  to  be  used  according  to  the  good  sense  and  direction 
of  the  teacher.' 

We  believe  equal  unanimity  will  be  found  in  all  who  regard  the 
heart  as  of  more  importance  than  the  intellect,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  introductory  definitions  and  principles  of  this  I'esolution.  The 
closing  remarks,  we  confess  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

A  report  was  also  made  oti  the  subject  of  classical  studies,  and 
it  was  recommended  to  those  who  adopted  the  views  of  Mr. 
Grinike,  to  organize  an  experimental  institution  on  that  plan.  A 
discussion  was  held  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible;  and  it  was  resolved 
unanimously^  *  that  the  Bible  be  recommended  as  a  regular  text 
book  in  every  institution  of  education  at  the  West.'  The  College 
tiso  expressed  their  conviction,  that  a  text  book  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  a  new  book  on  Mythology,  are  desirable. 
They  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  several  books  presented  to 
them,  as  we  think,  very  properly. 

Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the  establishment  of 
rircuit  schools,  in  thinly  settled  districts,  and  of  associations  of 
teachers  throughout  the  western  country.  It  was  also  advised, 
that  the  month  of  October  be  adopted  as  a  suitable  period  for 
vacations,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  attending  the  annual  meetiDg 
of  the  College,  which  is  to  be  held  during  this  month. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  issue  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
on  education  for  the  West,  and  endeavor  to  procure 
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sobscribers,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  Board  of 
Examiners  was  also  appointed,  to  examine  such  teachers  as  should 
voluntarily  offer  themselves,  in  the  course  of  study  laid  do^vn  in 
the  annual  report.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  the  list 
of  English  studies  requires  some  acquaintance  with  Constitutional 
and  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Belles  Lettres  department,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Drawing  and  Music. 

An  interesting  letter  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Trus- 
tees and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  College  on  a  number  of  important  questions  relating 
to  the  schools.     We  shall  look,  with  deep  interest,  for  their  replies. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  unite  with  us  in  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  this  association,  and  in  cordial  wishes  that  it  may  go  on 
and  prosper.  It  is  an  important  instrument  in  elevating  and  im- 
proving the  very  heart  of  our  country,  whose  influence  will  soon 
direct  its  destinies,  and  decide  its  welfare  or  its  ruin.  And  in- 
deed, no  reason  exists  why  it  should  not  act  as  efficiently  as  any 
of  our  Eastern  associations.  The  West  is  continually  sending  for 
the  ablest,  and  most  active,  and  most  energetic  of  our  young  men. 
They  are  training  up  in  a  school  which  will  call  forth  every  faculty 
of  their  minds ;  and  we  think  our  country  has  a  right  to  look  to 
them  for  wise,  and  powerful,  and  successful  action^  in  promoting  its 
highest  interests,  and  watching  over  its  most  precious  treasures. 
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Every  year,  and  almost  every  month,  is  adding  to  the  interest 
with  which  Hofwyl  and  its  plans  of  education  are  re2;arded.  In 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Annals,  its  great  principles  are 
fully  developed.  A  public  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  the  institution  make  copious  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Vehrli,  the  instructor  of  the  indigent  pupils ;  and  among  the  rest, 
the  following  little  sketch  of  everyday  occurrences,  wliich  illus- 
trates some  of  these  principles. 

**  The  other  day  we  had  a  field  to  reap.  The  children  wished  to 
divide  the  labor  among  themselves,  and  begged  me  to  mark  out  a 
portion  for  each  one,  which  I  did.  All  but  L.  and  S.  agreed  to 
finish  their  part  in  the  day.  When  the  usual  hour  of  leaving 
work  arrived,  those  who  had  finished  their  task  went  home  ;  but  the 
others  persisted  in  remaining  till  they  had  finished,  although  it 
should  be  until  ten  o'clock.  Finally,  all  was  done,  and  the  air 
rang  with  their  shouts  of  joy." 
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'It  is  always  a  question  who  shall  carry  something  back  to  the 
bouse  in  the  evening,  and  they  dispute,  but  without  quarrelling, 
the  privilege  of  driving  the  little  cart.' 

The  commissioners  go  on  to  state  ; — 

*  He  says  in  another  place  ;  "  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  gaiety  of  spirit  with  which  these  children  labor,  singing, 
and  learning  Hymns,  and  new  Songs.  How  often  have  I  seen 
them  mutually  cheering  and  exciting  each  other,  by  singing  the 
80Dg  which  begins, 

*  Away  my  children, 
Away  to  the  fields; 
The  waving  ears  invite  us  to  go.'* 

*  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  active  life,  the  pupils  enjoy  excel- 
lent health,  and  for  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  but 
two  of  them  were  really  sick.  When  tliey  first  come  to  Hofwyl, 
they  are  carefully  examined  by  a  physician,  and  the  state  of 
health  of  each  one  is  noted  in  the  journal.  Several  of  them,  as 
flight  be  expected,  are  found  affected  with  symptoms  of  scrofula 
or  similar  diseases.  But  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  labor  in  the  open 
air,  simple  and  nutritive  food,  and  constant  cheerfujness,  have  been 
sufficient  to  dissipate  those  symptoms,  almost  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  remedy.  Many  of  them  are  feeble  and  delicate,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  children  in  the  city.  They  can  neither  bear 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  fatigue.  Now, — all,  without  one  exception,  are 
so  hardened,  that  with  but  little  clothing,  they  cheerfully  en- 
counter rain-storms  and  severe  cold,  whenever  their  task  calls  them 
out.  In  the  evening,  after  ten  hours'  labor,  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  running  and  jumping.  Their  gymnastic  exercises 
consists,  indeed,  of  their  duties,  which  are  so  varied  as  to  develope 
every  part  of  their  system,  and  prepare  them  to  fulfil  their  destina- 
tion. They  have,  however,  some  exercises  of  the  body  for  recrea- 
tion, which  have  the  same  end  in  view.' 

*  Neatness,  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  their  occu- 
pation is  less  cleanly,  is  scrupulously  observed.  Every  morning, 
the  children  wash  their  hands  and  face,  and  again  at  noon  and  at 
evening  before  they  come  to  the  table.  When  they  have  been  at 
work  with  bare  feet,  they  wash  them  before  going  to  bed.  During 
the  summer,  they  bathe  in  the  neighboring  lake,  several  times  in 
the  week.  The  following  extract  from  Vehrli's  journal,  shows 
how  this  neatness  is  enforced ; ' — 

^'  Yorg  had  not  been  accustomed  to  wash  himself;  he  was  as- 
tonbhed  that  I  required  him  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  several 
tinaes  in  the  day ;  and  asked  if  M.  Fellenberg  ordered  it." 

♦20 
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<  Certainly/  said  I.     ^  Why  does  be  look  eveiy  morning  at  all 
the  hands,  if  it  is  not  to  see  that  they  are  all  kept  clean  ?' 

Torg.     '  But  of  what  use  is  it  ? '     Madorli,  who  was  listening  to 
us,  answered,  *  It  makes  you  feel  better.' 

Yorg.     *  And  why  does  it  make  me  feel  better  ?  * 
'  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,'  said  I,  '  if  you  will  listen  to  me. 
We  penpire  constantly.     Our  bodies  send  out  incessantly,  a  mois- 
ture on  the  skin ;  and  you  know,  that  when  we  work  hard,  we 
perspire  very  freely.     And  even  when  we  are  not  at  work,  this 
vapor  is  always  rising  from  our  bodies.     Look,  while  I  hold  my 
hand  over  this  pane  of  glass — What  is  that  so  white  upon  the  glass, 
and  which  prevents  your  seeing  through  it  ? ' 
Yorg  put  his  finger  upon  it  and  said,  '  It  is  wet.' 
^  Yes  ;  it  is  made  wet  by  the  water,  or  the  vapor  which  comes 
out  of  my  hand.     If  we  did  not  wash  ourselves  every  day,  and 
suffered  the  dust  and  dirt  to  harden  on  the  skin,  the  perspiratkxi 
would  not  come  out ;  and  then,  we  should  very  easily  get  sick.' 


MISCELLANY. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Ltceum. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  will  take  place 
at  New  York,  on  Friday,  May  8th.  We  are  informed  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  which  will  render  the  meeting  highly  interesting.  The 
Lyceums  throughout  our  country  are  invited  to  send  representative!; 
and  if  only  a  small  portion  of  them  comply  with  the  request,  the  state- 
ments and  discussions  of  such  an  assembly  of  men,  interested  io  p<ipuiar 
improvement,  cannot  but  give  new  light,  and  a  new  impulse,  to  eveiy 
friend  of  education. 

Legislative  Measures. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  passe«!  a  bill  incorporatingr  a  Medical 
Institution  in  connection  with  Geneva  College.  This  institution  is  said 
to  oifer  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  medical  knowledge. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana,  at  their  late  session,  incorporatetl  the  New 
Harmony  ilanual  Labor  College.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  m, 
<  that  no  religious  doctrine  or  tenets  peculiar  to  any  sect  of  professiDg 
ehriatians,  or  atheistical,  or  infidel  doctrines,  ever  be  taught  the  studentt 
of  said  insUtution,  as  such,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  aoy  of  the 
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pnTe&Bon^  tutors,  or  members  of  the  corporation,  or  any  persons  con- 
nected therewith,  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  expulsion !' 

The  Legislature  of  Delaware  have  granted  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of 
Newark  College,  and  the  fund  for  Common  Schools,  at  the  moment  when 
other  States  are  endeavoring  to  at>oli8h  lotteries,  as  destructive  to  publie 
morals. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  provided  that  the  premium  paid  by 
stockholders  on  $3,000,000  of  stock  for  canals  and  roads  shoukl  be  formed 
into  a  fund  which  shall  be  employed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools 
when  it  accumulates  to  $3,000,000.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time? 

The  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  has 
passed,  with  one  provision  |)eculiarly  adapted  to  excite  effort.  The  fund 
is  distributed  one  half  according  to  population,  and  the  other,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  raised  by  the  people.  We  hope  this  is  only  a  com- 
mencement— a  temporary  measure.  Massachusetts  owes  an  example 
of  a  better  system  than  she  now  has,  to  herself  and  to  surrounding  states. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  the  subscription  list  of  this  able  and  na- 
tional work  is  again  reduced, — and  still  more,  to  believe,  that  it  is  for 
want  of  a  sufTicient  number  of  men  who  give  time  to  solid  reading.  The 
same  cause  destroys  annually  some  of  our  best  newspapers,  and  leaves 
their  places  to  be  occupied  by  those  which  are  trifling,  or  even  pernicious. 
But  if  those  who  vaiue  knowledge,  cannot  or  will  not  readf  we  beg  them 
to  aid  in  preserving  a  treasury  of  knowledge  so  valuable  as  this. 

Education  in  South  America. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  following 
interesting  intelligence  from  South  America. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  hear  of  the  success  which  con- 
tinues t«.  attend  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  labors  of  the  statesmen  of 
New  Grenada,  in  promoting  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
many  other  important  objects  in  that  leading  republic  of  the  South ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  such  laudable  undertakings  may  find  many 
imitators. 

A  **  House  of  Refbge,  Instruction  and  Beneficence,"  has  been  estab- 
Ushed  in  Bogota,  the  Congress  having  appropriated  $5000  for  this 
object  An  Hospital  has  been  fitted  up  for  this  important  institution ; 
and  there  are  already  placed  in  it  19  boys  under  14  years  of  age,  receiving 
instmction,  46  men,  most  of  them  old  and  invalids,  8  young  children,  47 
women,  chiefly  old  and  invalids,  but  a  few  of  them  girls  employed  in  the 
domestic  establishment,  and  46  foundlings— total,  160.    They  are  taught 
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flpinniDg,  &c^  and  earpenter'f  woriL  SboemakiDgy  and  other  tradei  art 
to  be  added. 

When  the  building  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  inmatea,  tho 
agents  of  the  police  were  ordered  to  bring  in  from  the  streets  all  mendi- 
cants, vagabonds,  &c.,  and  thus  the  above  collection  was  soon  made. 
Dr.  Ignacia  Gutierrez  has  been  appointed  Director;  and  a  handsome 
eulogium  is  paid  to  his  zeal  and  activity  in  this  interesting  enterprise. 

The  arithmetic  of  Padre  Mora,  (a  New  Granadan,)  has  been  reprinted 
for  the  use  of  the  primary  aud  secondary  schools.  It  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  144  pages,  at  the  price  of  $2.  The  Spanish  running  hand  is 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  republic 

A  list  is  given  of  the  literary  institutions  which  gave  public  exhibitions 
the  past  year.  They  comprehend  the  central  univ^ity,  and  those  of 
Magdaleoa  and  Cauca,  16  colleges,  and  4  minor  academiea. 

A  school  of  Mutual  Instruction  has  been  opened  in  a  parish  in 
the  province  of  Veliz,  by  a  Curate,  Dr.  Marino,  who  conducta  it  gra- 
tuitously. 

A  Literary  Society  for  Mutual  Instruction  has  been  formed  at  Carthft- 
gena,  which  holds  meetings  for  that  purpose  every  Sunday  and  great 
holiday,  and  for  other  objects  twice  a  month. 

We  arc  happy  to  learn  also  that  a  public  library  has  been  founded  at 
Matanzas,  (Cuba,)  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  'Patriotic  Deputationi' 
the  city  Government,  and  governor  Noriega. 

Books  voa  the  Bliivd. 

In  addition  to  the  Acts,  and  a  Reading  book,  an  Elementary  grammar 
has  recently  been  printed  for  the  blind  ;  and  the  plan  is  now  so  far  ma- 
tured, that  nothing  but  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
library  for  the  Uind,  On  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Dr.  Howe,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of 
his  efforts. 

^  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  sufficient  aid  to  warrant  undertaking  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament, of  300  copies — $1,000  from  the  Mass.  Bible 
Society,  $1,000  from  the  Americnn  Bible  Society,  and  $600  from  the 
Ladies'  New  York  Bible  Society.  I  should  like  to  print,  also,  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  Genesis,  &c. 

'I  am  anxious  to  raise  money  enough,  now  the  subject  is  before  the 
public,  to  enable  us  to  print  a  select  library  for  the  blind.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  circular,  printed  with  the  improved  type,  which  I  send  you  for 
insertion  in  the  Annals.' 

We  insert  this  circular  in  its  own  appropriate  character.  Our  rea- 
ders will  perceive,  that  by  the  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  type,  the 
•ise  of  the  books  will  be  materially  lessened ;  and  the  appeal  which  is 
made  will,  we  are  confident,  reach  their  hearts.    It  is  affecting  to  wit- 
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the  eagerness  with  which  pupils  come,  when  ii  new  book  is  printing, 
and  ask — *  Can  you  not  give  us  some  scraps  ?  We  want  something  to 
read.  We  do  not  like  to  wait  till  the  whole  hook  is  printed  ! '  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  community  has  awakened  their  dormant  minds,  and  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  power  of  reading.  But  the  work  is  then  but 
kaydont.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  in  whose 
behalf  so  loud  an  appeal  has  l>een  made.  They  have  learned  to  read; 
tbey  dttire  to  read  ;  hut  there  is  almost  nothing  to  supply  this  craving 
want  We  would  suggest  as  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that 
individuals,  or  a  set  of  subscribers,  should  select  some  little  book  which 
tbey  may  deem  suitable  for  the  blind,  and  give  a  sum  sufficient  to  stereo- 
type, and  thus  to  perpetuate  it,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases  of  the 
kind.  In  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  the  fimds,  none  who  know  the 
high  character  of  the  Trustees  will  have  any  doubt  that  they  will  be 
faithfully  applied. 

We  hope  the  subject  will  be  brought  up  wherever  it  is  known,  before 
the  meetings  of  benevolent  associations  in  the  month  of  May,  and  that 
■omething  effectual  will  he  dune.  Let  our  country  have  the  satisfaction 
of  supplying  the  blind  throughout  the  world  with  books,  and  let  not  the 
object  be  defeated  by  dividing  efforts! 

A  Flourisdimg  Town. 

Homer,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  only  3,307  in 
1830,  contains  2  academies,  and  32  school  districts  in  which  schools  were 
kept  Sf^ven  months  in  a  year.  Allowing  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  children  among  this  population,  the  average  number  in  each  school 
cannot  exceed  30. 

In  the  same  town  there  are  also  circulated  425  copies  of  weekly  news- 
papers, and  506  copies  of  monthlies;  besides  113  magazines,  some  of 
which  are  monthly  and  others  semi-monthly;  in  all,  1044.  Among 
these,  are  450  Temperance  Recorder,  20  Childrcus'  Magazine,  and  8 
Parley's  Magazine. 

Oaklako  Colleoe. 

Oakland  College^  founded  about  five  years  sinre,  located  In  Mississippi, 
30  miles  above  Natchez,  contains  at  present,  110  students,  a  number  of 
whom  have  the  ministry  in  view,  for  a  profession.  Funds  are  now  soli- 
eited  to  aid  in  its  permanent  establishment. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Asiatic  Females. 

From  a  London  Magazine  we  learn  that  a  Society  has  been  formed 
of  ladies  of  varioiu  denomiDationB  fur  the  improvement  of  females  ill 
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Ghina  and  India,  by  collecting  and  diffusing  infomnation  on  this  eubject-^ 
tending  out  teachei-f^  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  schools,  by  grants  of 
money  and  books. 

Preble  Countt  Association  of  Teachers. 

This  associntion  was  formed  at  a  convention  of  professional  teachers, 
at  Enton,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  March.  Their  objects  are 
the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members,  and  the  establishment,  so  far 
as  their  assoriation  extends,  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  and  of 
school  discipline,  for  common  schools.  With  this  view,  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  'n  directed  to  correspond  with  other  similar  societies, 
wherever  they  exidt,  and  obtain  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  discipline,  and  the  best  books 
for  elementary  inectruction  ;  and  to  submit  the  iiifurmation  thus  obtainedi 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Society  at  each  regular  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  after  complaining  loudly  of  a  uni- 
yersal  want,  among  teachers,  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  to  those 
who  conduct  even  the  humblest  school,  they  say  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
nnhappy  practice  of  employing  cheap  and  irregular  teachers ;  and  that 
the  true  remedy  consists  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers,  and  paying  them  so  well  that  they  need  not  be  compelled  to 
leave  their  profession. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  West,  and 
the  great  neglect  of  primary  education  there,  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  in  thus  attempting  to  elevate  the- standard  of  qualifications,  it  is  oolj 
insisted  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be  fully  '  acquainted  with  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar ; '  and  may 
hence  see  the  importance  of  such  efforts  as  those  now  making  by  the 
Western  Literary  Institute,  already  mentioned  in  another  part  of  thil 
number.  We  hope  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  thil 
country  will  ere  long  produce  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, that  our  western  brethren  may  raise  their  eyes  to  a  higher  stand- 
erd  of  qualifications  for  teachers  of  youth  than  that  which  the  Preble 
County  Association  seem  compelled,  at  present,  to  propose.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  it  is  not  only  disgraceful,  hut  absohitely  unsafe,  for 
any  state  to  be  so  fur  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  not  to  give  to  every 
child,  besides  the  branches  above  mentioned,  a  knowledge  of  Geography, 
and  the  History  of  at  least  our  own  country,  together  with  some  general 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  nation  in  which  he  lives,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  relations  of  his  own  physical  frame. 

The  Preble  County  Association  of  Teachers  were  to  have  held  a 

tweeting,  A prU  llih,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  County  Teachei^ 
Seminary. 
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Thi  Ahhali.. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  all  the  seti  of  the  Annali  on  hand  the  last 
year  are  disposed  of,  and  that,  hy  additional  sacrifices  on  the  work,  the  Editor 
has  succeeded  in  relievinfj;  it  entirely  from  emharrassment,  and  securing  a 
■oand  subscription  list.  To  those  who  hare  aided  us  so  cordially  in  this  effort, 
we  offer  our  eongrahdatians  as  well  as  our  thanks.  As  one  result,  we  have  been 
enabled  for  some  months  past  to  give  more  of  our  personal  attention  to  the 
work,  and  we  hope,  to  render  it  more  interesting  to  them.  We  invite  them 
•gain  to  join  us  in  a  pledge,  that  our  efforts  shall  not  cease,  until  one  Ameriam 
foriodUalon  EducaUun  shall  be  so  patronized,  as  not  only  to  secure  its  existence^ 
bat  to  call  forth  and  reward  the  ablest  pens  ;  and  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, the  best  views  on  this  subject. 

Monthly  Advocate  of  Educatioh. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tenacity  in  the  public  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  works,  of 
which  we  were  not  formerly  aware.  Although  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  new  series  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education  '  was  begun,  under  the  title  of 
'Annals,'  we  still  receive  orders  and  remittances  for  the  *  Journal.'  This  work 
to  quoted  and  referred  to  as  the  ^Journal.*  In  the  American  Almanac,  it  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a  continuation  of  the  '  Journal ;  *  and,  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  one  of  our  agents  advertised  it,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  the 
'  Journal  of  Education  !  * 

We  have  also  had  occasion  to  know  the  inconvenience  of  similar  titles,  from 
the  interchange  of  orders  and  payments,  and  complaints  and  communications 
between  tIii»work  and  the  '  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society ;  *  and 
although  the  titles  were  so  different,  the  Society  deemed  it  necessary  to  change 
the  name  to  '  Quarterly  Register,^  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  these  facts  that  we  regretted  the  adoption  of  the 
name  *  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,*  by  a  new  work,  and  urged  onr  claims, 
lor  the  reasons  familiar  in  the  transfer  of  periodicals,  and  of  the  business  and 
titles  of  established  mercantile  houses.  We  believe,  that  had  the  Editor  of  the 
new  work  been  equally  familiar  with  these  facts,  he  would  have  agreed  with 
OS ;  and  that  if  any  teacher  should  establish  an  <  Edgebill  Seminary,'  afler 
be  had  thought  proper  to  change  the  name  of  his  own  school,  he  would  view  the 
whole  subject  in  a  different  light;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  continue  the  debate. 

Satisfied  as  we  were  by  the  Editor's  assurance,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
design,  we  proposed  a  compromise,  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  on 
•ither  side ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  we  anticipated,  we 
cffered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  change.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  he  has 
eomplied  with  our  request,  and  designs  to  call  the  work  the  Monthly  Aovo- 
CATS  or  Educatioh  ;  and,  although  the  Editor  appears  to  decline  our  propo- 
hIs,  we  are  still  ready  to  fulfil  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  work  have  increased  in  interest ;  and  although  we  may 
find  occasion  for  '  breaking  a  lance '  sometimes  in  a  friendly  way,  on  some  point 
of  difference,  we  trust  we  shall  have  in  the  '  Advocate  '  an  able  and  cordial  co- 
■djator,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Education.  We  are  obliged  to  omil 
■B  interesting  extract  we  had  marked. 
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The  TaUey. 

FunuBlMd  Ibr  Ihe  AmuJi  of  Education  by  Lowill  Masov,  Proftoor  In  te 

Bofton  Academy  of  Music* 
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In    the       quiet      peaceful        vale.  Where  the  flowen  their  fweeta 
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hale.    Blithe  end     gayt      Ever;      day,     I    have  joyt  that    need       aot 
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(ail — ^Blithe  and  gay,      Every      day,     I    have  joys  that   need  not      fiiiL 


There  a  silver  streamlet  flows ; 
O'er  its  pebbly  bed  it  ffoes 
Hast'ning  by,  Merrily, 
While  the  buues  round  it  close. 


Softly  blows  the  morning  breese. 
Sing  the  birds  and  hum  the  bees; 
Sweet  the  night,  When  the  light 
Fades  around  the  forest  trees. 


8 
Meadows  smile  in  shinins  green ; 
While  the  flocks,  so  white  and  clean. 
Skip  and  play.  All  the  day. 
Till  the  starry  night  conies  on. 


All  is  mild  aud  gentle  here. 

Free  from  danger,  free  from  fear; 
Peace  and  love  From  above 
Shine  upon  us  all  the  year. 
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AMERICAN 
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Colonies  have  been  planted,  and  settlements  made  for  the 
^'orking  of  mines,  the  establishment  of  manuractories  and  trading 
houses,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  religion  among  pagan 
nations  ;  and  these  efforts  have  been  successrul.  But  we  know  of 
no  effort  in  our  own  country,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  economical 
and  enterprising  plan,  to  promote  the  common  education  of  the 
indigent  and  the  neglected. 

In  the  Grst  volume  of  the  '  Annals,'  we  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  effort  of  this  kind  which  was  made  by  Fellenberg,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hofvvyl.  To  many  of  our 
readers,  it  is  unknown  ;  and  we  believe  all  will  be  gratified  in  hav- 
ing their  recollections  revived  on  the  subject,  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  plans  are  in  agitation  for  the  education  of  the  destitute. 

*  The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of  directing 
it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
establis!)  a  colony  of  children,  under  proper  superintendence,  on 
a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence  by  their  labors;  employing  the  hours  necessary  for 
repose  from  bodily  fatigue,  in  giving  them  appropriate  instruction. 
He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their  practical  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation, with  only  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  them,  and  the 
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aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such  pupils  as  might  be  sent  by  pa- 
rents who  were  not  in  a  state  of  poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are 
devoted  to  this  colony.  In  the  climate  of  Berne,  (which  is  far 
from  being  favorable,)  this  is  deemed  sufficient,  in  connection  with 
the  various  branches  of  industry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  sup- 
port  a  school  of  thirty  pupib.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to 
which  such  an  establishment  should  be  carried. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after  seven  years'  per- 
severance in  seeking  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that  he 
succeeded  in  beginning  the  establ'ishmeM.  It  was  opened  with  six 
pupils. 

The  boys  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  from  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  bis 
island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  favorably  exposed,  but  poorly 
cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  ship  of  Robinson,  in 
furnishing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  moimtain  but  a  shed,  which  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  house  they  were  to  build  for  themselves. 
The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared  before  hand ; 
yet  their  labors  in  its  construction  attached  them  to  it  as  their  own 
work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony.  There 
were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  Jirat  cffortSy  and 
which,  in  needins:  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson  of  experience 
and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending  the  wings  of  their 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  animals — in  digging  a 
cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which  would  provide  room  ibr 
their  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the  winter,  and  also  for  one  or 
two  looms,  as  means  of  employing  their  hours  of  leisure.  Their 
common  bed,  for  the  time,  was  a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  an  immense  sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by 
side.  Their  food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  with 
the  milk  of  their  cow,  and  bread  sent  from  Hofwyl.  Their  dining 
room  was  furnished  with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it 
served  also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or  three  hours  in  a  day 
were  devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Veiirli  watched  continu- 
ally over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  a<;ricul- 
ture,  which  they  are  required  to  bring  into  operation  upon  uncul- 
tivated land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  educntion.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  comparative  pri*' 
vation,  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  which  ]>ervaded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  whioh 
aeemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  toward  their  leader. 
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At  a  second  visit,  in  1829,  I  found  their  house  completed,  with 
a  convenient  kitchen,  cellar,  dairy,  and  weaving  room,  in  the  base- 
ment story  ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  separate  beds. 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  work- 
man, pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet  in  height, 
and  280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to  procure  water. 
They  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  serve  as  a  road, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  wasliing;  and  another,  twenty  feet 
square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a  garden  spot,  in 
front  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  tliis,  a  spot  of  several  acres, 
covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was  now  perfectly  cleared, 
even  from  stumps,  and  under  fine  cultivation,  cliiefly  in  potatoes. 
The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with  their  washing,  cooking,  sewing  and 
weaving,  occupied  their  laboring  hours;  and  four  hours  daily  on 
the  average,  were  devoted  to  instruction.  They  attended  public 
worship  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally 
at  Hofvvyl. 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of  which 
was  presented  by  Capo  D'Istrias,  the  President  of  Greece,  two 
goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight  without  any  mes- 
sage, but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  from  the  philanthropic 
naturalist,  Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before  visited  them.' 

The  engraviniis  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  show  the 
appearance  and  plan  of  the  little  compact  cottage  of  these  *  Rob- 
insons,' as  they  are  familiarly  termed.  They  are  sheltered  in  the 
rear  by  the  mountain,  covered  with  forests.  In  front,  will  be 
seen  a  terrace  of  some  height,  constructed  by  the  boys,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  vegetable  garden  ;  and  on  the  right,  a  bee  hive,  which 
furnishes  a  part  of  their  stores.  The  interior  of  the  cottage  is 
designed  to  bring  all  the  appendages  of  the  establishment  under 
a  single  roof,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  of  more  complete 
shelter  and  warmth,  during  the  severe  winters  of  this  climate. 

'  Their  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled  milk, 
and  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  supply  of  po- 
tatoes, milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores.  They  had  not  yet 
sufficient  grass  for  their  cow  ;  and  were  also  dependent  on  Hofwyl 
for  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they  had  sent  thither 
during  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three  pieces  of  linen  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg  had  expended  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money  of  the 
land.  The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part,  by  wood  cut  from  it ;  and 
the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  far  exceeds  the  expense 
incurred. 
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It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  such  an  establish- 
ment would  not  serve  best  as  a  moral  hospital,  for  those  unhappy 
youths  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  shi|)s,  or  into  mili- 
tary establishments,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  their  habits  of 
vice.  The  isolated  situation — the  necessary  abi^ence  of  external 
temptation — combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  discipline — would 
exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reformation,  than  the  cor- 
rupting atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  I  could  wish,  however, 
to  see  it  under  the  direction  of  parents,  tiiat  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  the  family  state  might  be  added  to  the  subduing  power  of 
other  means.' 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  account  of  the  same 
establishment,  at  a  later  period,  by  Francis  Baldwin  Duppa,  Esq,, 
an  English  magistrate  who  visited  Hofwyl,  and  who  saw  in  it  one 
indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
relieve  England  from  its  load  of  pauperism. 

'I3nt  I  must  not  quit  the  boy's  school,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  IMtle  liohiufsons,  so  called,  from  the  hero  of  Do  Foe.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  x\ugust,  1832,  that  I  accompanied 
M.  de  Fellenberg  on  horseback,  to  see  the  little  colony  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much.  We  quitted  Ilofwyl,  and  after  passing  some 
rich,  cultivated  land,  ascended  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains.  In 
an  opening  of  a  pine  forest,  looking  down  upon  perhaps  tl^e  most 
superb  view  I  ever  yet  beheld — a  rich  valley  beneath,  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  distance, — stands  a  moderate 
sized  cottage,  built  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  with  all  the  appendages 
under  one  roof,  surrounded  by  about  seven  or  ei^ht  acres  of 
ground,  cultivated  with  all  the  neatness  of  a  garden. 

With  a  joyous,  yet  anxious  look,  my  venerable  companion 
seized  the  reins  of  my  horse,  bade  me  he  silent  and  go  in.  1  did 
so,  and  found  twenty  little  boys  at  their  lessons  round  a  table.  I 
had  not  been  in  an  instant,  before  M.  de  Fellenberg  followed.  All 
the  faces  beamed  again  with  joy,  and  every  little  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  catch  that  of  its  benefactor.  No  father  returning -from  a 
voyage  could  have  been  welcomed  with  greater  joy,  and  no  chil- 
dren could  have  had  their  welcome  returned  with  more  parental 
aflfection.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  touching  scenes  I 
ever  witnessed.  Twenty-five  boys,  the  eldest  not  above  tliirteen 
years  of  age,  were  inliahiiing  a  cottage  which  had  been  entirely 
constructed  by  themselves  and  their  comrades  who  had  preceded 
them.  It  is  a  neat,  comfortable  dwelling,  at  a  distance  from  any 
other  hai)itation  of  man.  In  the  room  flrst  entered,  was  the  fuel 
for  the  winter,  neatly  piled  ;  hard  by  lived  the  cow  ;  and  close  to 
the  cow-house,  was  tlie  kitchen,  where  a  large  marmot  bespoke 
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that  well  directed  industry,  even  in  this  spot,  so  little  favored  by 
the  riches  of  nature,  could  earn  its  wages  and  subsistence,  and  that 
of  no  despicable  description.  Above  the  kitchen  was  the  dormi- 
tory, with  the  agricultural  implements,  spades,  hoes,  and  rakes, 
neatly  arranged  around  the  wall,  while  the  beds  were  constructed 
of  the  rude  unpolished  timber  of  tlie  forest.  The  boys,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  were  in  the  school  room,  where  they  went  through  many 
of  their  exercises,  before  me.  The  library  did  not  contain  many 
books ;  but  one  of  them  was  a  German  translation  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  book  that  M.  de  Fellenberg,  as  well  as  Rousseau,  con- 
siders as  one  most  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interest- 
ing for  children. 

The  boys  had  sunk  a  well,  and  after  conveying  the  water  in  a 
running  stream  through  llie  house,  directed  its  course  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  their  meadow.  The  garden 
was  a  terrace  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  dint  of  labor.  When  I  con- 
sidered that  but  a  short  time  back,  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied 
by  forest,  and  that  no  hands  had  been  engaged  in  clearing  it  but 
the  little  ones  I  saw,  and  those  of  their  fellows  who  preceded  them 
— when  I  considered  the  barrenness  of  the  ground  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  beheld  the  productiveness  gf  theirs, — and 
when  I  considered  the  beautiful  scene  I  had  witnessed,  between 
the  little  workmen  and  tlieir  master^  I  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
but  a  benevolence  and  intelli^'ence  such  as  M.  de  Fellenber^'s 
were  necessary,  to  reclaim  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  waste 
soil  of  our  own  country.  This  school  is  made  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  the  boys  into  Hofvvyl.  They  here  learn  to 
essay  their  powers, to  combat,  with  but  few  advanlai];es,  the  difficul- 
ties nature  has  thrown  in  the  path  of  man.  The  boy  wants  a 
bouse  to  live  in — there  are  the  materials  in  the  forest ; — a  bed — 
there,  likewise,  will  he  obtain  one  ; — he  wants  to  eat — the  soil 
will  give  him  food  by  industry.  They  are  in  the  position  of  Cru- 
soe on  the  island,  and  Hofvvyl  is  their  stranded  vessel,  from  which 
they  can  obtain  the  objects  most  necessary  to  them ;  they  must 
look  to  their  own  resources  for  the  rest.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  children  upon  their  natural  resources,  and  training  them 
truly  to  appreciate,  from  earliest  infancy,  the  real  condition  of  man 
upon  the  earth ;  of  thoroui^^lily  convincing  them,  that  idleness  is 
the  mother  of  want  and  tiiat  industry  produces  plenty,  that  this 
colony  was  founded.  In  a  more  artificial  state  of  society,  (and 
particularly  in  England,  where  the  poor  laws  are  in  force,)  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  inactivity  are  not  so  palpable  ;  and  no- 
thing short  of  those  consequences,  constantly  before  the  eyes,  will 
keep  men  continually  in  action.  God  has  placed  them  directly 
in  view — we  cast  a  veil  over  them,  and  are  now  reaping  the  fruit.' 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  Common  Schools, 
Read  at  the  Meeting  of  ihtAmerican  Lyceum,  in  May,  1833. 

Br  pROF^  Dewet,  of  Pittsfield. 

As  tlie  subject  of  the  following  Essay  was  expressed  in  general 
terms  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lyceum,  the  writer  felt 
himself  authorized  to  discourse  upon  it  in  the  various  aspects  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  may  have  entered  more 
fully  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  than  the  Committee  ex- 
pected ;  and  he  may  have  failed  to  treat  upon  some  part  of  the 
subject  which  they  had  contemplated.  As  it  is,  the  essay  is  pre- 
sented before  them.  The  thoughts  will  be  arranged  under  several 
distinct  heads. 

I.     Object  and  general  view  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  design  of  Natural  History  is  the  description  of  all  the 
natural  productions  to  which  man  has  access.  Its  subjects  are  as 
numerous  and  diversified  as  are  the  objects  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  waters,  and  on  and  within  the  earth  itself.  The  science  car- 
ries the  student  into  an  examination  of  this  extensive  department 
of  the  works  of  the  Divine  Being. 

A  general  and  particular  classification  of  natural  objects  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  description  of  them.  The  first  great  and  general 
division  is  into  the  three  kingdoms,  mineraly  vcgetablcy  and  anp' 
mal,  which  comprehend  all  the  objects  belonging  to  our  globe. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  mineral  kingdom  comprehends  the 
great  subjects  of  Afi/iera/og-y  and  Geology.  Mineralogy  classifies 
and  describes  all  the  earths,  clays,  ores,  coals,  stones,  salts,  gases, 
acids,  waters,  &c.,  which  are  natural  productions,  and  which  pos- 
sess one  homogeneous  nature,  or  exhibit  homogeneous  properties. 
Geology  performs  the  same  task  with  the  rocks  or  masses  com- 
pounded of  the  preceding  minerals,  lying  in  extensive  strata  over 
the  globe,  and  the  strata  of  earth  and  clay,  and  examines  the 
general  structure  and  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed. 

For  the  complete  description  of  these  objects,  the  science  of 
Chemistry  is  essential ;  for  no  description  will  approximate  com- 
pleteness, which  does  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  element 
tary  substances  and  their  properties,  of  their  combinations  and  ac- 
tions, and  of  the  qualities  of  the  compounds.  Chemistry^  exten- 
sive as  it  is  in  all  its  applications,  is,  in  truth,  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  science  of  Natural  H'lstory. 
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Geography,  also,  so  far  as  it  is  a  description  of  natural  objects 
and  exhibits  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  rocks, 
mountains,  volcanoes,  petrifactions,  waters,  earths,  soils,  produc- 
tions, native  or  cultivated,  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  great 
object  of  Natural  History. 

Thus  far  the  naturalist  contemplates  only  matter  destitute  of 
organization,  and  operated  upon  by  those  unknown  and  yet  well 
known  powers,  orravitation,  cohesion,  and  ma^^netic  or  electric  or 
chemical  atjjencies.  In  the  otiier  two  kingdoms,  organized  objects 
are  described,  exhibiting  that  well  known  principle,  that  myste- 
rious influence,  that  mode  of  divine  operation,  which  we  familiarly 
call  life. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  every  plant,  as  herb,  tree, 
grass,  ferns,  seaweed,  &ic.,  as  well  as  the'  lichens  and  fungi,  those 
often  minute  and  shapeless  objects,  fastened  to  rocks  and  trees,  or 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  just  projecting  their  heads  above  its  sur- 
face. Plants  cover  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  throng  the  waters, 
from  the  equator  to  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained  by  suflering 
industry.  To  him,  who  has  thought  of  the  vegetable  world, 
chiefly  in  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon,'  or  the  lofty  pine  or  oak  of  the 
forests,  or  in  the  general  dress  of  green  that  decks  the  country,  or 
in  the  blushing  carnations  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  pastures,  or 
waste  their  beauty  and  fragrance  on  *  the  desert  air,'  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  yet  an  unknown  world ;  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 
delight  with  which  the  naturalist  searches  out  the  history  of  a 
plant  too  insignificant  perhaps  to  arrest  common  attention  for  an 
instant.  All  this  world  of  vegetable  life  and  wonder  it  is  the 
province  of  the  botanist  to  explore,  and  to  pour  into  the  treasures 
of  Natural  History,  the  descriptions  of  the  riches  he  has  procured 
from  these  varied  and  wonderful  works  of  the  great  Creator. 

liotany  describes  and  arranges  the  whole  kingdom  of  plants. 
The  method,  whether  on  what  is  technically  called,  the  ariijicialy 
or  the  natural  system,  is  admirable.  A  great  general  division  of 
plants  is  first  made,  comprising,  in  one  body,  those  whose  organs, 
employed  in  the  production  of  fruit  or  seed,  are  visible,  and  in 
the  other  bodv',  those  whose  like  organs  are  wholly  invisible,  or 
seen  onlv  by  high  magnifying  power.  The  latter  division  of 
plants,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  but  which  present  few 
attractions  to  most  minds,  may  be  passed  with  only  this  general 
consideration  ;  while  the  former  division,  which  contains  the  com- 
mon, and  most  useful,  and  ornamental  plants,  is  open  to  the  exami- 
nation of  any  mind.  The  division  of  plants  into  Classes,  Orders^ 
Genera  and  Species,  or  into  Natural  Families  and  Orders,  ren- 
ders the  prosecution  of  any  part 'of  Botany,  a  matter  of  compara- 
|i?e  ease.     Connected,  as  this  may  be,  with  the  facts  of  tbeif 
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economical  use,  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  as  employed  in  tbe 
great  variety  of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  medicine,  or  as  mere 
ornament,  and  thus  supporting  rational  life,  or  promotins^  the  con- 
▼enience  and  restorint^  the  health  of  man,  or  of  multiplying  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  of  developinu;  more  perfectly, 
the  powers  and  beauty  of  the  human  frame,  even  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  can  acquire  it. 

The  Animal  kingdom  is  the  last  and  highest  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  natural  objects.  The  organization  is  more  complex 
and  wonderful,  and  the  life  itself  of  higher  character.  Although 
it  has  not  been  thought  easy,  in  every  instance,  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  vegetable  and  an  animal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  v^duntary  motion  as  the  characten<;tic  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Even  in  the  lowest  grade  of  shell-fish,  confined  to  a 
rock,  we  see  indications  of  the  same  voluntary  power. 

Z'wlogy  is  the  arrangement  and  description  of  animals.  The 
divisions  are  very  logical,  and  the  system  very  complete.  If  we 
consider  it  only  in  relation  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  &.C.,  a  selection 
of  objects  of  knowledge  is  very  easy. 

To  excite  our  attention,  however,  to  the  multitude  of  objects 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  I  shall  merely  mention  some  of  the  divi- 
sions in  zoolojjy  ;  Crustaceologyy  the  science  of  shell-fish,  as  cra&5, 
lobsters,  centipedes;  Conchoiogy,  of  shells,  as  the  cJam^  oyster ^ 
snaily  8f'C. ;  Entomology,  of  insects  properly  so  called,  bugs,flieSf 
bees,  fyc;  Ilcrpetology,  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  crocodiles^ 
turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  fyc. ;  Ophiology,  of  snaJces  and  serpents ; 
Ichthyology,  oi  fishes ;  Cetologij,  of  whales,  dolphins,  Sfc^  which 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  support  them  by  milk  ;  Orwt- 
ihology,  of  birds ;  Mazology,  of  quadrupeds  producing  living 
young  and  suckling  them. 

II.     Reasons  for  the  preceding  general  view. 

1  have  considered  the  objects  of  Natural  Histor)*  thus  particularly 
for  several  reasons. 

1 .  That  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  may  come 
up  before  us,  and  convince  us,  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be 
introduced  into  common  schools. 

2.  That  our  attention  may  be  directed  to  those  portions  of  it 
which  are  the  most  accessible,  and  have  most  facihties  already 
prepared. 

3.  To  show  the  Lyceum  that  it  is  not  without  some  plausibility, 
that  many  a  zealous  cultivator  of  some  branch  of  Natural  History, 
considers  the  project  of  introducing  this  study  into  commoD 
schools  as  little  less  than  a  satire  upon  wisdomi  and  a  burlesque 
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upon  knowledge.  The  finest  minds  have  employed  the  leisure 
hours  of  their  lives,  and  others  of  most  splendid  talents  have  con- 
sumed all  their  days  upon  the  study  of  only  a  small  part  of 
J\atural  History,  and  before  them  rises,  not  the  mere  image,  but 
the  living  reality  of  the  school-boy,  who  will  not  be  able  to  learn 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  common  education,  eniraeed  in  this 
vast  study.     The  prospect  is  sickening  to  their  souls. 

I  hope,  however,  to  show  tliat  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  in 
attaining  a  knowledge  of  it,  is  not  opposed  to  the  accomplish- 
raent  of  all  that  is  intended  in  the  common  schools.  The  full 
and  scientific  study  of  llie  subject  would  be  absurd. 

4.  That  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who  leads  the  minds  of 
youth  to  any  interesting  knowledge  of  any  of  the  multiplied  works 
of  the  Creator,  or  surrounds  them  with  facilities  for  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  these  works.  The  honor  now  resting 
upon  many  who  have  labored  in  this  cause,  will  continue  to  re- 
ward those  who  shall  labor  for  the  same  great  object. 

III.  Selection  of  subjects  in  Natural  Science. 

Those  parts  of  Natural  History  generally  considered  most  ap- 
propriate to  common  schools,  are  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Botany,  and  some  portion  of  Zoology.  Only  parts  of  these  can 
be  made  use  of. 

In  Mineralogy^  the  names  and  general  properties  of  the  mine- 
rals about  a  tow  n  or  district,  so  as  to  be  readily  recognized,  might 
be  easily  acquired  ;  and  in  Geology,  the  knowledge  of  the  rocks 
and  strata  of  rocks  or  earth,  w  herever  any  were  visible.  Also  the 
general  uses  of  these  substances  in  the  arts.  This  has  already 
been  proved  by  experiment  in  several  schools  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  minerals  have  been  sent  to  other  schools,  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  Cliemistry^  a  large  number  of  experiments  of  the  simpler 
kind  might  be  performed  by  means  of  simple  and  conmion  articles. 
A  little  expense  would  enable  a  teacher  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
gases,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  experiments.  I  have  known 
boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  in  my  school,  form  the  illuminating  gas 
by  a  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  and  some  oily  seed,  as  that  of  the 
butterimt  or  sunflower,  cemented  in  the  bowl  by  clay,  and  have 
seen  them  delighted  with  the  bright  flame  produced  by  its  com- 
bustion at  the  end  of  the  stem. 

In  Botany y  the  parts  of  [)lants  employed  in  the  descriptions,  as 
the  several  parts  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of 

1)lants,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many  genera  and  species,  might  be 
earned.  I  knew  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  who,  by  collecting  plants 
with  a  botanist  two  summers,  learned  the  names  of  four  hundred 
species,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  many  more,  w  hose  names  were 
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not  fiumSiar  to  him,  as  well  as  to  analyze  flowers  to  a  considerable 
extent 

In  Zoology^  some  of  the  parts  of  Entomology  would  be  most 
easy,  as  insects  are  so  abundant,  and  many  of  their  changes  are  so 
easily  detected  ;  of  Herpetology,  in  relation  to  tortoises,  lizards, 
&c. ;  of  Conchology,  in  respect  to  land  and  fresh  water  shells  in 
the  country,  and  collection  of  shells  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Of  birds  and  quadnipeds,  the  means  of  knowledge  arc  increasing 
continually.  The  collection  of  specimens  would  be  a  healthy  ex- 
ercise, and  exert  a  favorable  influence  over  body  and  mind,  while 
curiosity  would  be  exerted  and  gratified. 

IV.     Advantages  of  Natural  Science  in  Education. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  knowledge  itself,  there  are  indirect  ad- 
vantages attending  the  study  of  Natural  History,  some  of  w  hich  I 
shall  briefly  state. 

1.  This  study  calls  into  eflicient  action  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  is,  to  consider  things  in 
the  mass.  Particularity  requires  attention,  care,  direct  effort  of 
the  mind.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  Natural  History  without 
discrimination.  We  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  we  must  go 
on  with  particulars.  And  we  must  often  begin  with  a  very  small 
part  of  one  particular  thing.  The  mind  is  trained  to  minuteness 
of  examination,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its  power  of  seeing 
and  making  distinctions.  Thence  the  mind  proceeds  to  generali- 
zation. The  inductive  philosophy  is  the  glory  of  modem  times. 
It  begins  with  particulars,  and  ascends  to  general  conclusions. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  of  an  object,  must  be 
observed.  The  process  of  examination  is  fitted  to  induce  the 
habit  of  attending  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  of  creating  the 
power  to  consider  the  relations  of  things  in  all  cases. 

3.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  system,  arrangement,  method, 
classification.  Consider  the  multitude  of  facts  in  Chemistry,  in- 
sulated and  independent,  until  they  were  reduced  to  systematic 
order  by  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  modem  times.  In  Botany, 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Linne  brought  into  order  the  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  its  materials.  This  system,  order,  arrangement,  is 
now  a  part  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  study  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted, without  this  part  of  logic  being  practically  enforced  upon 
the  mind. 

4.  It  awakens  curiosity  and  opens  the  eyes  to  look  with  interest 
upon  the  works  of  God.  It  rouses  the  faculties  from  that  listless 
ness,  to  which  there  is  so  strons:  a  tendency  in  the  naturally  indo' 
lent  state  of  mankind,  and  yields  to  the  mind  that  gratification  so 
desirable  to  be  obtained  from  the  very  exercise  of  tlie  powers. 
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5.  It  stores  the  mind  with  objects  of  thought  and  interest,  and 
prepares  it  to  increase  their  number.  These  objects  too,  can  at- 
tend us  in  all  our  excursions.  The  naturalist  is  ever  surrounded 
"with  those  objects  which  have  roused  a  deep  interest  in  his  mind. 
Cicero's  splendid  panegyric  on  Literature  is  equally  applicable  to 
Natural  History. 

6.  Thougli  many  of  the  subjects  have  less  apparent  contriv- 
ance, and  design,  and  adaptation,  than  some  others,  yet  these  be- 
come more  evident,  as  the  knowledge  is  increased,  and  are  finally 
seen  on  every  side.  The  mind  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  great  Architect,  and  perceives  more  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Parent,  if  the  study  is  conducted 
in  the  proper  manner. 

Hence  these  studies  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  young.  The  curiosity  excited,  and  the  objects  presented 
continually  on  every  sido,  offering  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
exercise  for  the  body,  might  naturally  lead  to  important  intel- 
lectual and  moral  results.  I  am  aware  that  this  advantan:e  is  not 
the  most  obvious,  and  [  shall  only  confirm  its  truth  by  a  mere 
allusion  to  several  insianc js  of  young  men  who  have,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  Natural  Science,  been  arrested  in  their  mad  career  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  min.  Some  of  these  cases  are  known  also  to 
some  members  of  the  Tivccum. 

Some  part  of  these  indirect  advantages  must  attend  any  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  study,  and  be  enjoyed  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  yoimg. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  LETTERS  IN  CHINA. 

(Extracted  from  the  Ckioeio  Rcpo«itory,  of  Canton,  China.) 

rWe  have  just  received  from  Canton,  a  file  of  that  interesting  work,  the 
Chinese  RepOHilory — from  which  ^c  extmct  the  following  account  of  the 
much  admired  plans  for  the  promotion  of  learninfr  in  that  vast  empire.] 

The  profession  of  letters  in  China  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
office  in  the  civil  service,  to  altoin  the  judge's  bench  and  tnagis- 
%tnicy;  or,  perhaps,  the  government  of  provinces;  or,  it  may  even 
be,  a  seat  in  the  ministerial  cabinet,  guiding  the  councils  of  the 
great  emperor  himself.  Such  elevation  is  possible  to  the  poor 
scholar,  the  humble  student  of  Confucian  principles  ;  and,  tempted 
by  the  prospect,  almost  every  family  of  a  little  property  dedicates 
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one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  the  study  of  books.  But  of  the  myriads 
of  candidates  throughout  the  empire,  a  few  only  can  attain  the  de- 
grees which  render  them  eligible  to  office ;  and  of  those  who  are 
so  far  qualified,  but  a  very  small  number  are  actually  chosen  to 
office. 

Uiit  those  who  are  not  chosen,  and  who  have  property,  can,  of 
course,  get  on  well  enough  in  the  world  ;  others  are  usually  a 
burden  to  their  kindred  or  their  friends.  Some  become  private 
tutors  or  public  schoolmasters;  but  the  frequently  recurring  exami- 
nations for  higher  degrees  call  persons  away  from  these  duties ; 
and  they  seldom  do  well,  unless  they  abandon  the  profession  and 
pursuit.  He  who  lives  in  the  country,  if  he  has  attained  the  sew 
tsft  degree,  must  repair,  however  distant  his  residence,  to  the  pro- 
vincial chief  city,  to  be  examined  for  the  next  degree,  that  of 
keu  jin.  And  he  who  has  acquired  this  degree,  must  repair, 
every  three  years,  from  the  extremities  of  the  empire  to  Peking, 
to  try  for  the  Uin  ize  degree.  In  this  manner,  a  man's  time  and 
resources  are  frittered  away ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  he  passes 
through  life  a  continual  prey  to  disappointment.  Besides,  there  b 
a  pride  of  caste  cherished  l)y  these  tuh  shoo  jln^  or  book-reading 
men,  as  they  call  themselves,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  enter- 
ing on  any  useful  calling.  They  would  rather  beg  of  their  kindred 
and  friends,  or  even  of  the  public,  in  the  character  of  *  gentlemen 
scholars,'  than  put  their  hands  to  some  useful  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  rei^relled  that  the  •'overnment  allows  such  an  idle  course  of 
life  as  is  that  of  the  uiisuc(!essful  candidate,  bv  at  lenirth  rewarding 
those  who  without  merit,  have  persevered  to  old  aire  in  this  unpro- 
ducti\e  occupation, — rewarding  them  with  the  degree  they  have 
so  long  sought,  when  its  attainment  has  ceased  to  be  advantajreous. 

The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  livintr,  unsuccessful  Chinese 
acholar.  *  A  few  days  ago,  a  man,  about  lorty-eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  respectable  head,  but  clothed  in  filthy,  ragged,  worn  out 
garments,  passed  and  repassed  before  my  window,  now  and  then 
looking  up.  Being  engaged,  I  took  no  notice  of  him  at  the  lime. 
The  next  day  he  came  again,  and  seated  himself  on  a  stone  op|)o- 
site  to  the  window,  looking  up  occasionally.  Observing  this,  1 
sent  a  servant,  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  ask  him  if  he  wished 
for  any  thin !(.  The  man  returned,  and  said  he  was  a  north- 
country  man,  and  did  not  want  anything  ;  he  was  wailinir  for 
somebody.  Knowinir  the  unwillingness  of  natives  to  reveal  the 
truth  to  each  other,  I  sent  and  asked  the  poor,  rairged  slmnirer 
into  the  house,  that  1  mi.:lii  speak  to  him  myself.  He  came,  and 
as  soon  as  the  back  of  the  other  Chinese  was  turned,  he  knelt 
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down  before  me,  and  knocked  his  forehead  against  the  floor,  then 
rose,  and  unrolled  a  dirty  paper  containing  a  statement  of  what 
he  was. 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Fuhkeen  province,  a  Jceu  jin  graduate, 
and  had  been  thrice  at  Peking,  tryins:  for  the  next  degree,  with- 
out success.  He  had  exhausted  all  his  own  money,  had  tired  his 
friends  by  repeated  application  for  money,  and  had  tried  to  earn  a 
little  by  writing  scrolls  and  papers,  but  could  seldom  get  above 
200  cash  a  day  ;  he  had  not  sufficient  food,  and  his  raiment  had 
been  gradually  reduced  to  what  I  saw.  The  other  day  he  wanted 
to  kneel  down  in  the  streets  and  beg  of  me,  hut  Chinese  were 
constantly  passing,  and  he  was  ashamed.  1  gave  him  a  dollar  to 
satisfy  his  inmiediate  want  of  food,  and  bid  him  come  again  in  two 
days,  that  I  might  have  time  to  think  what  to  do  for  him.  I  their 
sent  natives  to  incjuire  about  him.  All  they  could  learn  was,  that 
be  was  one  of  those  north-countrymen,  who,  being  friendless  and 
without  employment,  sink  into  a  state  of  beggary  ;  instances  of 
which  frequently  occur.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  his  being  a 
bad  man. 

*  He  came,  according  to  appointment,  in  the  same  filthy  rags, — 
but  havinc:  his  head  clean  shaved  and  his  beard  dressed.  I  had 
been  thinking  how  to  clothe  him,  and  feared  it  would  be  expen- 
sive should  I  employ  my  own  people,  who  would  make  a  job  of 
it  and  take  a  large  per  centage.  I  therefore  asked  my  beggar- 
friend  himself,  for  what  he  could  get  a  second  hand  suit  of  clothes. 
He  immediately  made  a  minute  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each 
article,  and  thouijht  that  for  two  dollars  he  could  dress  himself  in  a 
summer  suit  of  clean  second  hand  clothes.  Pleased  at  being  able 
so  cheaply  to  supply  his  wants,  I  gave  him  three  dollars.  He 
returned  in  about  two  hours,  bringing  a  complete  suit,  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  left.  Yester- 
day he  appeared  in  clean,  decent  raiment.  I  conversed  two  hours 
with  him,  concerning  Formosa,  Ningpo,  Soochow,  Peking,  &c. 
He  is  of  course  acquainted  with  his  native  dialect,  Fuhkeen  ;  he 
also  converses  in  the  mandarin  dialect,  elegantly.  He  read  and 
wrote  in  my  presence.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of 
his  story.  His  father  held  the  office  of  cheheen  for  many  years, 
from  which  he  retired  about  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  having  acquired  or  saved  only  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
Part  of  this  he  distributed  among  three  sons,  of  whom  my  friend 
doctor  Ting  is  one.  Allured  by  the  fame  of  its  riches  and  libe- 
rality, he  came  to  Canton.  He  has  thrice  been  assisted  to  repair 
to  Peking,  to  seek  higher  honors  and  officj  ;  but  he  almost  despairs 
of  further  aid,  ''for  bow/'  says  he  ''can  I  hope  that  heaven  will 
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rain  down  three  hundred  dollars."*  However,  he  means,  next 
year,  to  try  hb  patrons  once  more.  If  he  fails  this  time,  Ting 
intends  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  for  he  will  then  be  in  his  5(Kh 
year ; — he  will  ihen  conclude  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  be  poor. 
Like  most  of  the  Confucianists,  he  is  intellectually  a  proud,  self- 
sufficient  fatalist,  apparently  resigned  and  yielding,  but  not  humble^ 
. — ^giving  up  exertion,  and  submitting  to  opposition,  but  with  un- 
diminished pride  of  spirit.  For  these  men  never  take  blame  to 
themselves,  but  charge  all  the  ills  that  befall  them,  to  their  destiny. 
*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  an  unfortunate  Chinese  literary  adven- 
turer. He  has  classical  learning,  but  not  much  useful  knowledge, 
beyond  an  acquaintance  merely  with  what  he  has  seen.  He 
asked  me,  when  we  sailed  beyond  England,  and  go  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go,  what  it  is  we  at  last  find — on  the  suppo- 
sition that  earth  and  ocean  are  a  plane  surface !  As  long  as  China 
secludes  itself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  remain  ignorant 
and  conceited.  If  men  were  merely  brute  animals,  the  present 
policy  might  be  a  wise  one ;  but  since  a  rational  nature  is  char- 
acteristic of  men,  the  Chinese  certainly  injure  themselves  by  their 
exclusiveness.' 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(Extracted  Tor  the  Annal*  of  EducatioD  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor.) 

[We  received,  several  years  since,  a  letU^r  from  a  friend  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  improvement  in  tiie  elementary  branches  of  education.  The  truths  it 
presents  are  so  important,  and  so  applicable  even  to  the  prt'sent  condition  of 
our  schools,  that  wo  hope  they  may  excite  some  additional  interest  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  field  of  labor  before  us.} 

'  Can  you  not  devote  yourself  to  that  particular  department 
of  Education  which  relates  to  children  from  eight  years  of  age 
downwards  to  the  period  when  their  instruction  may  be  made  to 
commence  ?  Here  mvst  bcghi  the  great  work  of  reform.  Here, 
the  public  mind  is  the  least  disposed  to  act.  Here  there  is,  I  fear, 
too  much  apathy,  and  a  mistaken  notion  prevailing,  that  all  at- 

*  A  J««a Jin  graduate,  joining  with  three  or  four  others,  can  go  to  Peking  and 
come  back  for  this  sum.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  pass  the  custom 
5**"11f'*^  u"^  **®*"P  searched  ;  and  they  wish  to  be  at  court  about  twentj 
days  before  the  examinations  comni»?nce.  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  th* 
journey,  and  refresh  their  memories  a  little  witli  the  classics.  Many  of  tht 
"*!! .  o  u*y"*9  ^^^^.  "r  ^"'*>e".  ^nd  exercise  their  skill  in  this  way  on  thf 
road  to  f  eking,  instead  of  spending  the  whole  time  in  unprofiUblo  joaraeyinf. 
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tempts  at  improvement  are  either  visionary  or  hopeless.  How 
much  we  need  a  judicious,  intelligible,  systematic  series  of  books 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind,  to  aid  in 
carrying  plans  of  reform  into  effect.  Without  such  a  reform, 
Mothers  in  their  families.  Teachers  in  our  Infant  and  other  schools, 
will  continue  to  grope  their  way  along  in  the  old  track  of  unintel- 
ligibility,  perplexity,  mysticism  and  absurdity,  disgusting  the  little 
learners  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  in  the  acquisition  of 
human  and  Divine  knowledge,  doing  very  little  to  develop  and  fit 
for  future  exercise,  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  throw- 
ing unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  instructors  who  are  to 
undertake  the  task  of  conductinoj  the  hit^her  branches  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Take  one  single  view  of  this  extensive  and  important  subject. 
Is  not  language  the  great  instrument  by  which  all  truth,  human 
and  Divine,  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  Does  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  employ  this  instrument  in  sanctifying  the 
heart?  What  sure  advances  can  a  child  make  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  ;  how  can  you  develop  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers ;  in  what  way  can  you  carry  on  any  processes  in  his  future 
education, — nay,  how  can  you  impress  Divine  truth  upon  his  mind, 
either  in  his  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Sabbath  School,  or 
in  the  house  of  God,  if  he  is  ignorant  of,  or  has,  at  the  best,  but 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  spoken  and  written  languages  ? 
So  long  as  he  attaches  vague  and  indistinct  ideas  to  single  words, 
or  to  words  in  connection,  as  exhibiting  trains  of  thought,  just  so 
long  must  you  fail  in  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  ought  early,  fully,  accurately,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  mother  tongue.  Now  to  do  this,  we  want  a  new  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  a  new  set  of  books. 

I  remarked  to  an  Agent  of  Sabbath  Schools,  '  You  say  that 
the  Sabbath  School  teachers  need  enlightening.  That  is  true  ; 
but  give  them  all  the  light  posssible,  and  they  can  communicate  it 
to  their  scholars,  only  through  the  medium  of  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  a  step  farther  back,  and  carry  into  effect 
some  plan  for  making  their  scholars  understand  the  language  which 
is  used  in  their  instruction.' 

The  Principal  of  our  Grammar  School  tells  me,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  is  the  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance that  the  lads  who  are  sent  to  the  school  have  with  the 
Engli$h  language ! 

Will  you  not  be  induced,  humble  as  the  employment  may  seem, 
to  delve  and  work  at  the  foundationi  There  are  workmen 
enough  engaged  in  the  upper  stories,  and  I  fear  the  whole  building 
may  be  in  danger,  if  some  new  stones  are  not  laid  to  support  it. 
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REASON  AND  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

BY   MAD.  HECKER  DE  SAUSkURE,  OF  GENEVA. 

(Extracted  from  her  work  on  Pro^eMive   Educntion.     Translated   bj    Mn.  Willako  and 

Mrs.  Phelm.) 

[During  our  visit  to  Switzerland,  we  were  fo  happy  as  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mad.  Necker  do  Saii8?ure,  of  Geneva,  a  daiiphter  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist  and  pioneer  of  the  Alps,  M.  de  Saussure,  and  the  widow  of  the  son 
of  Necker,  the  niini>>tcr  ol  Louin  XVI.  Agreeably  (o  a  pleasant  u«aee  c^ 
Geneva,  she  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  both  farnilie.s.  We  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  her  views  of  education,  and  hroujjht  out  to  thi:J  country  a  work  on 
early  pduoation,  for  which  we  have  nought  in  vain  for  a  translator.  We  ar« 
gratified  to  find,  that  the  task  has  been  performed  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs. 
Phelps;  and  from  the  specimen  we  have  seen,  we  trust  the  tran«ila»ion  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  education.  The  annexed  extract,  on  an  im- 
portant topic,  deserves  serious  rctlection.] 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  reason  ?  In  the  ex- 
tended sense  which  philosophy  has  ^iven  to  it,  we  employ  it  to 
express  understanding,  that  great  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  we 
discover  truth.  Taken  in  a  more  liniiied  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  continues  to  retain  its  first  sit;nification. 
Reason,  also,  as  it  is  commonly  considered,  decides  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  effects  to  causes,  deduces  consequences  from  principles,  and 
pronounces  relatively  to  the  individual,  upon  the  advantages  or 
inexpediency  of  actions.  Elevated  above  the  inequalities  and 
weaknesses  common  to  humanity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  wise 
counsellor,  who,  in  the  goverinnenl  of  ourselves,  endeavors  to 
maintain  an  equiiihriiun  between  our  different  powers.  If  it  finds 
itself  supported  by  exalted  principles,  it  takes  a  very  elevated 
character.  United  to  reliL.ion,  it  may  become  the  lofty  wisdom 
which  comprehends  oiu*  Internul  interests  ;  confined  to  ijie  moral 
world,  it  draws  from  the  constitution  of  society,  practical  rules  for 
our  conduct.  Indeed,  whatever  principle  we  admit,  and  whatever 
feelin!^  animates  us,  this  governs,  in  the  calculation  of  the  con- 
sequences which  we  are  to  experience  from  them.  Incapable  of 
creating  our  various  inclinations,  it  only  teaches  us  to  direct  those 
which  exist.  It  is  then  a  regulator,  and  not  an  impulse.  This 
alone  shows  the  kind  and  limits  of  its  power. 

When  reason  considers  man  in  the  abstract,  it  supposes  him  en- 
dowed with  the  most  noble  qualities,  and  consequently  points  out 
to  him  the  greatest  happiness  to  which  he  can  aspire.  From  this 
fact  arise  the  admirable  precepts  which  the  wisdom  of  all  nations 
has  collected;  but  when  reason  addresses  herself  to  the  individual, 
she  does  not  find  in  him  all  the  faculties  equally  developed ;  some 
are  languishing,  others  have  an  excessive  activity  ;  and  as  she  can 
only  appeal  to  those  which  already  possess  a  certain  degree  joflife, 
there  remain  t6  her  few  general  rules  to  give. 
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Yet  the  influence  of  reason  is  always  salutary ;  it  takes  the  fu- 
ture into  the  account ;  it  forms  a  union  among  the  weak  sentiments, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  more  violent ;  it  says  to  a  creditor  irritated 
by  tiie  continued  delays  of  his  debtor, — If  you  cause  this  man  to 
be  imprisoned,  you  will  feel  pity  at  the  distress  you  will  occasion 
his  family,  and  the  world  will  condemn  your  excessive  severity. 
These  considerations  may  be  perfectly  just ;  but  why  has  reason 
produced  an  effect  in  presenting  them  ?  It  is  because  it  has  found 
compassion  and  the  fear  of  blame ;  otherwise  it  would  have  had 
no  inHuence. 

Such  is  the  part  of  reason.  Its  skill  consists  in  balancing  the 
desires,  the  one  class  by  another ;  its  resource  is  the  action  of  op- 
posing forces.  Possessing  of  itself  no  power,  and  acting  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  very  feelings  which  it  is  sometimes  called  to  oppose, 
if  it  finds  in  the  soul  notl)ing  which  favors  its  influence,  it  loses 
all  its  efficacy.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  foundation  in 
the  character,  either  for  morality  or  true  happiness. 

Education  cannot  therefore  attend  too  soon  to  the  establishment 
of  impulses  ;  it  should  direct  the  development  of  the  various  fac- 
ulties which  act  upon  that  sensible  part  of  the  soul  from  which  the 
desires  spring,  and  where  decisions  are  formed.  There  are  im- 
pulses of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  useful  to  distinguish.  Some 
more  particularly  named  instincts,  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
our  material  existence  ;  others,  not  less  selfish,  but  more  nearly 
allied  to  morality,  are  stationed  to  guard  that  part  of  our  happi- 
ness which  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  men.  Such  are  self-love 
and  its  various  modifications.  Olliei"s,  more  elevated,  as  the  feel- 
ings of  justice,  truth,  and  beauty,  introduce  the  soul  into  the  calm 
regions  where  it  is  purified,  enlightened,  and  enlarged.  Tiiere  are 
others  more  impetuous,  which  seem  to  transport  our  existence  out 
of  itself,  to  place  it  among  objects  foreign  to  us,  and  cause  us  to 
live  in  other  souls;  such  are  the  tender  affections,  which,  from 
sympathy,  their  weakest  shade,  to  the  complete  devotion  of  love, 
cause  us  to  experience  for  our  fellow  creatures,  emotions  as  vivid 
as  those  which  have  self  for  their  object.  Finally,  there  exists 
one  impulse  which  combines  all  the  others  possess  that  is  great, 
tender,  or  devoted,  which  elevates  the  soul,  not  only  above  its 
proper  sphere,  but  the  world  itself,  and  gives  it  a  foretaste  of  eter- 
Dity.     This,  I  need  not  to  say,  is  the  religious  sentiment. 

This  inequality  in  the  moral  value  of  the  impulses  of  the  human 
heart  prescribes  to  us  the  course  we  should  pursue.  It  is  the  more 
essential  for  education  to  cultivate  the  disinterested  and  generous 
feelings,  as  these  alone  require  culture.  The  selfish  desires  and 
physkral  instincts  grow  without  care ;  they  are  even  indestructible. 
if  then  70U  do  not  strengthen  those  which  balance  them,  you  not 
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sooner  or  later.  A  will,  feeble  for  what  is  good,  ardent  and 
skilful  for  every  oilier  object,  thus  becomes  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

(Conunuiiiciited  for  the  AnnaN  of  liLJucation.) 


Those  who  treat  upon  fcMnulc  education  are  too  apt  to  speak 
nierily  of  the  knowledi^o,  and  ]»»;l)its,  and  accouiplishnients  which 
are  to  he  acquired  by  youni;  ladies.  But  they  forget  that  their 
eduealion,  in  order  to  ho  effectual,  and  complete,  must  begin  in 
infancy — that  failure  here,  will  produce  imperfection,  and  difficulty, 
and  sdiFerinLf,  ihrouijjhoul  the  whole  course.  In  considering  this 
suhj;*(a,  th:'refi)re,  we  oui^'it  to  think  of  those  fundamental  points 
which  sliould  he  in  view  from  the  first  moments  of  an  infant's  life; 
or  we  may  find  ourselves  erecting  a  building,  without  laying  a 
solid  foundation. 

Wliere  in  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  can  we  find  a  better  rule  ot 
education  than  these ; — '  Let  the  child  be  taught  the  practical 
duties  of  manhood,' — *  Let  him  learn  while  he  is  young,  what  he 
IS  to  do  wlien  he  becomes  older.'  These  maxims  are  but  a  para- 
phrase of  tlie  Scripture  precept,  which  reflection  and  repetition 
will  onlv  icnd<'r  more  valuable  to  those  who  understand  this  sub- 

m 

ject — *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old,  h(»  will  nf)l  depart  from  it.'  This  precept  comprehends,  in 
fact,  the  wliolc  sysl"m  of  education.  Wliether  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  labor  or  to  study,  to  think  or  to  speak,  or  to  write, 
to  govern  or  t(^  obey,  or  to  suller,  we  must  ac(|uire  the  power  and 
the?  habit  in  early  life,  or  we  shall  always  feel  the  want  of  prepa- 
ration. The  tnitli  of  this  has  been  attested  by  the  experience  of 
ages.  It  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  common  sense.  The 
peace*  and  prosperity  of  families,  trained  aright  for  life  in  their 
childhood,  form  a  circle  of  evidence  all  around  us.  The  utter 
failure  of  all  means  to  supply  the  defects  of  wrong  early  education, 
and  the  decay  of  families  that  have  been  educated  in  the  way  in 
which  th  y  should  not  go,  ])resenl  evidence  equally  striking,  in  a 
melancholy  contrast.  Even  while  rising  into  life,  health  and 
hope  arc  blasted,  and  the  children  of  dissipation  are  often  carried 
to  the  family  tomb  before  their  parents. 

Since  there  is  no  question  that  health  and  virtue  are  the  only 
and  the  living  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  rational  hope,  so  there 
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can  be  no  dispute  that  every  child  should  be  so  trained  as  to 
secure,  at  least,  tliese  great  points.  If  these  are  not  gained,  all 
is  lost.  In  females  especially — the  daughters  of  Eve,  '  the  mother 
of  all  living,' — ^whose  character  will  determine  that  of  future  gene- 
rations, it  is  all  important.  It  is,  under  Providence,  the  turning 
point  of  the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Health  then  is  one  of  the  objects  of  primary  importance  to  be 
aumed  at  in  the  education  of  females,  from  its  connnenceraent ; 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  education  commences  with  life. 

The  habit  should  be  continued  from  the  earliest  infancy  though 
childhood  and  youth,  of  plain,  unseasoned  foody  in  moderate  quan- 
tity and  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  secure,  in  the  language  of  Hein- 
roth,  '  temperance  and  order — the  great  j)illai*s  of  life.'*  One 
thing  only  is  necessary  at  once ;  and  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  man,  more  than  almost  any  other  animal,  can  subsist  upon  any 
one  of  the  great  variety  of  articles  of  food. 

Time  must  always  be  allowed  for  digestion.  This  will  give  a 
natural  appetite  which  renders  all  high  seasoning  unnecessary.  So 
long  as  it  is  keen,  it  is  safe  to  indulge  it ;  but  when  it  begins  to 
flag,  when  plain  food  is  *  not  good,'  it  is  time  to  stop.  Additional 
appetite,  produced  by  spices,  or  stimulants,  or  the  temptation  of  a 
second  or  third  course,  is  always  wrong,  ll  is  only  by  maintaining 
the  relish  for  a  single  dish  of  plain  food,  that  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  self-coinmand  can  be  secured.  And  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  this  is  a  small  point  of  virtue.  Self-denial  is  the 
first  step  in  the  road  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  we  arc  not  taught  to  prac- 
tice it  in  *  little  things,'  as  they  are  termed,  in  childliood,  how* 
can  we  expect  to  have  strength  for  it  in  tlie  greater  trials  of  man- 
hood. '  He  that  has  no  rule  over  his  own  appetite  as  well  as  pas- 
sions, is  like  a  city  broken  down  and  without  walls.'  And  when 
we  think  of  females,  what  greater  miseries  can  we  prepare  for 
posterity,  than  a  race  of  mothers,  whose  health  is  imj)aired  by  in- 
dulgence, and  who  have  never  learned  to  command,  even  their 
appetite. 

It  is  obvious  that  regular  sleep,  in  reasonable  quantity,  is  ne- 
cessary to  health.  The  occupation  or  dissipation  which  leads  to 
late  hours,  and  breaks  in  upon  the  sleep  of  the  young,  saps  the 
fijundation  of  their  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  feebleness, 
and  inefficiency,  and  early  decay,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  im- 
proper indulgence  in  morning  slumbers  ;  and  form  that  njost  dis- 
gusting of  characters,  the  half-living  sluggard. 

The  necessity  of  pure  air  frequently  clianged,  has  been  so  fully 
exliibited  in  the  Annals,t  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  inqmr- 

*  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  4,  p.  402. 

f  On  the  size  and  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  Vol.  3,  p.  530. 
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tant  it  is,  that  the  room  which  a  child  inhabits,  should  be  thoiv 
oughly  ventilated,  and  kept  carefully  free  from  all  unhealthy  va- 
pors and  exhalations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  inhale  even  the  purest  air  of  a  chamber 
or  a  house  at  all  proper  seasons.  The  child  should  enjoy  much  of 
the  open  air,  in  connection  with  the  next  great  requisite  to  health, 
— active  exercise.  The  restless  activity  of  childhood  is  wisely  or- 
dered by  the  Creator,  to  secure  tlie  young  from  being  entirely 
restrained  by  any  artificial  system.  It  needs  only  a  place  free 
from  danger,  and  a  few  simple  objects  wliich  it  can  handle  with 
■safety ;  and  it  will  find  occupation  and  play  for  itself — provided, 
however,  that  it  be  not  spoiled  by  too  constant  attendance,  and 
thus  be  converted  into  a  mere  parasite— dependent  on  others  for 
its  strength  and  progress — a  puppet,  moving  only  at  another's 
will.  Let  not  this  activity  be  restrained  too  much,  in  conformity 
with  the  notion  and  feelings  of  ninnliood  ;  or  checked  too  early 
by  the  artificial,  sedentary  habits  of  society. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject  of  physical  edu- 
t^ation  here.  The  only  object  in  view  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  form  plans  of  female  education, — that  it  must  begin, 
like  all  other  education,  in  infanci/ ;  and  that  health,  and  vigor  too, 
so  far  as  their  frame  is  adapted  to  it,  should  be  aimed  at  more 
carefully  even  with  girls,  than  with  boys. 

There  are  sul>ordinaieconsiderations  which  urtjc  this  attention — 
^Tell  the  pale  ladies,'  said  a  great  physician,  'that  plain  food 
and  much  exei-cise  only  can  jjivc  a  supply  of  pure  blood  ;  and 
pure  blood  only  can  give  the  bloom  of  beauty.  If  you  would 
have  the  milk  maid's  glowing  cheek,  use  her  simple  food,  and  fre- 
quent exercise  in  the  open  air.' 

Intimately  connected  with  health,  are  the  habits  of  industry 
which  form  the  basis  of  other  virtuous  habits.  A  moral — a  vir- 
tuous— a  pious  idler  ! — where  can  such  a  paradox  be  found  ?  Let 
females  be  taught  from  their  childhood  the  habit  of  industry  ;  and 
if  we  begin  early  it  is  not  difUcult  to  teach.  It  is  only  to  direct 
aright  the  activity  of  childhood.  Chilclren  will  be  busy,  and  go 
on  from  one  thinsj  to  another,  until  their  fickleness  leads  them 
round  the  circle  of  their  little  movements  and  occupations.  They 
will  be  constant  in  nothing  but  change.  They  are  untiring,  until 
their  curiosity  is  gratified,  or  their  strength  or  patience  exhausted. 
Wlien  they  are  refreshed  by  rest,  the  routine  again  begins.     But 

*  It  is  vanity  1 '  at  len«,rtli  the  young  experimentalin  in  life  concludes; 

*  I  am  tired  of  this;  it  is  not  pleasant.'  Curiosity  invents  some- 
thing new,  in  the  objects  or  the  arrangement, — ^the  means  of 
attaining,  or  the  manner  of  using  them.  But  experience  opens 
her  school,  and  continues   her  instructions.     They  are  led  on, 
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step  by  step,  until  'vanity  of  vanities'  is  inscribed  upon  all  that 
they  have  found  or  tried,  in  their  little  sphere  of  observation. 

This  curiosity  and  activity  are  fountains,  that  may  be  drawn  off 
into  such  channels  as  parental  care  may  open ;  and  hke  streams 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  gardener,  may  be  made  to  fertilize  and 
quicken  every  part  of  the  character.  It  is  only  necessary  to  direct 
aright,  that  love  of  action  which  never  sleeps.  Work  is  his  de- 
light ;  but  he  must  be  taught  when,  where,  how,  and  how  long  to 
employ  himself.  His  activity  must  be  made  regular—continued 
prudently— changed  when  necessary, — and  alternated  with  proper 
periods  of  rest.  In  this  way  it  may  gradually  be  formed  into 
the  habit  of  diligent  employment— directed  to  some  useful  end, — 
*  and  when  he  w  old,  he  mil  not  depart  from  it.^ 

A  habit  thus  formed,  is  the  basis  of  happiness  and  health,  as 
well  as  virtue.  What  is  more  painful  to  the  active,  than  idleness  ? 
What  more  fatal  to  health  and  morals  ?  What  more  pleasant, 
even  for  the  time,  or  more  happy  in  its  consequences,  than  regular 
employment. 

'  An  idle  moment — nature  never  made  or  meant; 
But  good  in  act,  intent,  or  plan,  should  fill  up  all/ 

It  is  unworthy  of  one  who  aims  at  doing  good  to  say,  that  it  is 
an  irksome,  a  tiresome  task,  to  direct  aright  tlie  incessant  activity 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  Read  again  the  worn  out  lines  of  the 
excellent  poet — practice  on  them  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  went 
about  doing  good — wlio  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them — and  the  more  they  are  read  and  practised  upon,  the  more 
true  and  beautiful  will  they  appear. 

*  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  joung  idea  how  to  shoot, 
And  plant  the  generous  puipoae  in  the  glowing  breast.' 

Who  without  pity,  and  almost  indignant  disdain,  can  behold  an 
accomplished  mother  neglecting  the  plants  of  paradise,  to  employ 
all  her  maternal  energies  on  a  cage  of  birds,  or  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers, or  upon  a  dress  for  the  party,  or  the  amusements  of  society, 
or  the  gaiety  and  late  hours  of  tiie  ball  room  and  the  theatre ! — 
a  mother — resigning  an  office  worthy  of  an  anjrd  ! — and  for  what  ? 
Think — for  words  cannot  describe  the  insignificance  of  the  object 
or  the  occupation.  Wretched  iriflers !  't  is  heaven-daring  thus  to 
neglect  the  little  immortal  stranger,  sent  to  be  educated  for  a  higher, 
better  world ! 

But  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  censure  such  mothers  thus  se- 
verely, and  pass  unnoticed  those,  (we  hope  they  are  few)  who 
complain  of  '  the  little,  tedious  cares '  of  watching  childhood,  be- 
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causes  it  interferes  with  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  or 
what  they  call,  *  the  great*  duties  of  life,' — ^\kith  *  doing  good.' 
'  Great  duties ! ' — '  Doing  good ! '  And  is  there  a  greater  duty, 
than  training  up  a  candidate  for  immortal  happiness  ?  Is  there  any 
mode  of  '  doing  good,'  more  important  than  preserving  and  educa- 
ting those  who  are  to  do  good  ?  Or  is  the  whole  work  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  burning  zeal  and  activity  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, so  that  we  may  safely  leave  the  next  untrained,  or  unpre- 
|)ared  for  this  great  duty  ?  Can  it  be  a  mother  who  reasons  tlius  ? 
f  natural  affection  be  indeed  wanting,  we  cannot  impart  it ;  we 
can  only  pray  that  her  helpless  children  may  somewhere  find  a 
mother.  JBut  if  this  best  of  human  feeHn^^s  be  onlv  concealed,  or 
buried  by  an  excessive  appreciation  or  love  of  other  objects,  we 
beg  the  erring  mother  to  remember,  that  this  little  being  is  com- 
mitted to  her  care — that  she,  and  she  onhj,  is  responsible  for  its 
life  with  her  own — that  slie  lias  assumed  this  responsibility  volnn- 
tarily — that  she  hr^  given  it  existence,  and  she  is  bound  to  devote 
herself  to  the  task  of  making  it  good  and  hHppy,  until  all  that  hu- 
man effort  can  accomplish  is  secured.  Let  her  remember  the 
Great  Shepherd,  who  said  to  the  chief  of  the  Apostles — *  Feed 
my  lambs,'  and  who  carried  them  in  his  bosom.  While  slie  looks 
with  pity  upon  the  mother  who  deserts  her  children  for  tlic  amuse- 
ments of  life,  while  she  repeats  over  her,  the  sad  sentence  of 
Paul, — *  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth ' — 
let  her  beware,  lest  she  lierself  is  seeking  the  same  personal  grati- 
fication, at  the  expense  of  her  first  duties,  though  it  may  be  in 
another  and  higlier  sphere  of  pleasures.  Let  her  tremble,  lest  she 
should  receive  her  punishment  at  hi'^l  in  the  loss  of  those  which  are, 
after  all,  dearer  to  her ;  or  in  tliat  *  sword  which  shall  pierce 
through  her  own  soul,'  when,  by  her  neglect,  life,  or  health,  or 
character  shall  have  been  destroyed.  Let  her  not  expect  the 
*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,'  if  she  neglects  the  appro- 
priate duties  assigned  her,  to  perform  those  w  hich  her  own  wis- 
dom has  devised,  or  her  own  taste  selected.  She  may  hear  the 
ei?lio  of  her  own  sentence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  around 
her. 

Tlic  wise  man  seems  to  have  provided  no  maxim  for  such  a 
case ;  but  to  have  chosen  '  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  her  young,'  as 
the  strongest  image  to  reprove  the  impropriety  and  the  folly  of 
^  the  man  that  wandereth  from  her  place.' 

Senex. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM, 
Fijlh  Jinnual  Meding  of  the  American  Lyceum, 

The  anniversary  of  this  National  Society  was  opened  in  the 
District  Court  Room  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1835, 

The  meetinp^  was  called  to  order  by  President  Duer;  and 
Robert  G.  Rankin,  in  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Credentials  were  presented  from  the  following  Lyceums  and 
Societies : — 

1.  The  Maflsachusotts  Lyceum. — ^  New  York  City  Lyceum. — 3.  Uni- 
ted States  Naval  Lyceum. — 4.  Hrooklyn  Lyr^iim. — 5.  Faculty  of  Yale 
College. — 6.  New  Bedford  Lyceum. — 7.  Ilaoiiltoo  Literary  Association 
of  Brooklyn. 

And  subsequently  from  the  following — 

6.  Hempstead  Lyceum,  L.  Island. — ^9.  Newark  Young  Men's  Society. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  credentials ; 
Judge  Peter  J.  Radcliff,  Professor  Dewey  and  Dr.  Russ,  who 
reported  the  following  gentlemen  as  duly  authorized  to  seats  as 
members  of  the  Lyceum ; 

Bele^rates  from  the  Massachusetts  Lyrenm: — Rev.  Chester  Dewey^ 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  Frederick  Emerson,  E^. 

From  the  New  York  City  Lyceum :— Hon.  Jiimes  Tallmadge, 
D.  D.  Field,  W.  P.  Lander,  Willinm'  H.  I^wrence,  J.  C.  Brant,  Samuel 
Ward,  H.  W.  Haven:*,  and  Rohert  G.  Rnnkin. 

From  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum : — Rev,  Charles  Stewart,  Mr. 
Handy,  and  Lieutenant  Sands. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum : — Hon.  Peter  W.  Raddiff,  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son, Theodore  Eames,  George  BrinckerlioflT,  and  Lieut.  W.  L.  Hudson. 

From  the  Fnrulty  of  Yale  College  : — Eliaa  Loomis. 

From  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum : — Samuel  Rodman,  Jr.,  John  Wi]« 
Kams,  Jr. 

From  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn: — Alexander 
Hadden,  Jr.,  M.  Van  Cntt,  and  H.  G.  Hadden. 

From  the  Newark  Yonng  Meirs  Society:— Samuel  H.  Pennington, 
Stephen  Cnnirer,  Amzi  Armstrong,  Silus  Merchuut,  Dovld  A.  Hays, 
Frederick  B.  Betts,  and  Eneas  M.  Leonard. 

The  following  additions  were  subsequently  reported  : 

Members  presented  on  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Lyceum: — The  Prussian  Envoy,  Mr.  (Christopher  Oscanean  from  Con« 
Ptantinople,  Mr.  Sheldon  6f  Ohio,  Mr.  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  Profesaor 
Dennison  Olmsted,  member  of  the  ex-committee,  from  New  Haven, 
Bey.  Austin  Dickinaoo,  President  Haskell  of  Brooklyni  Mr.  James  Cole, 
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Mr.  Willinm  Dunlnp,  Mr. Edffar,  Rev.  Eleazcr  P.  Wells  ofBoiiton, 

Profesnor  Millinftton  of  Virginia.    Delegate  from  the  Hempstead,  (L.  1.) 
Lyceum,  Alden  J.  Spooncr. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  de  Za\'alay 
late  Mexican  Minister  to  France,  who  regretted  that  ill  health 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  annual  meeting.  He  consented 
to  furnish  a  communication  on  a  subject  Interesting  to  the  Lyceum. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  order  of 
business  : — Mr.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Hudson,  and  Lieut.  Sands,  who 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Order  or  Business. 

The  senioM  shall  open  at  10,  A.  M.  with  prayer,  and  at  5,  P.  M., 
except  wheu  otherwise  ordered. 

The  bimineBS  shall  be  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Rending  the  minutes.    ReportH  from  officers  or  committees. 

2.  Reports  from  Lyceunut,  and  other  societieii,  schools,  Slc  to  be  in 
order  half  an  hour  aAer  the  opening. 

3.  E88ays  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 

4.  Ditfeussions  of  regular  questions,  in  order  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  opening. 

5.  Resolutions  in  order  two  hours  and  a  half  a(\er  the  opening. 

6.  ReaoliitioRs  may  be  offered  ut  any  time  on  leave. 

7.  The  £i$8ays  on  the  Fine  Arts  sliall  be  read  ou  such  evenings  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Lyceum. 

The  same  committee  proposed  the  following  as  the  questions 
for  discussion^  wliich  were  accepted  : 

1.  Should  Natural  History  he  taught  in  common  schools  ? 
S.  Ought  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  common  instruction? 

3.  By  what  means  may  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  be  generally  culli-* 
valed  among  all  classes  ? 

4.  What  improvements  are  necessary  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  relation  to  common  8<:liool8  ? 

5.  liow  mnv  our  thinly  settled  districts  be  best  supplied  with  the  means 
of  education  ? 

6.  Ought  more  female  teachers  to  he  employed  in  common  schools  ? 

7.  Ou^lit  corporal  punishments  to  form  a  regular  part  of  common 
school  dbcipline  ? 

8.  How  may  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life,  be  best  taught 
in  common  schools  ? 

9.  Ought  Political  Economy  to  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation ? 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  stated,  tliat  bchides  an  unusual 
nimiber  of  letters,  essays  had  been  received  from  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Beecher,  and  Messrs.  Dewey,  Dunlap,  Cole,  and  Frazer,  as 
weD  as  several  reports  and  other  communications, 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it  till 
another  day,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  called  for  infonnation,  from  members  pres- 
ent, concerning  lyceums,  schools,  &ic.,  in  the  order  of  the  States, 
when  Mr.  Dewey  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Lenox  Lyceum,  and  tlie  Pittsfield  Young  Men's  Society,  Mass. 

In  consequence  of  several  members  being  unprepared  to  make 
reports,  letters  were  presented  and  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  from  a  number  of  friends  of  education  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  of  Mackinaw,  P.  S.  Du- 
ponceau  of  Philadelphia,  John  Pickering  of  Boston,  President 
Fisk  of  Middletown,  President  Wayland  of  Providence,  Alexan- 
der H.  Everett  of  Boston,  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher  of  Ohio, 
Charles  Frazcr  of  Charleston,  J.  C.  N eagle  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rodman  made  a  report  from  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum. 

Professor  Olmsted  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  the  Athena?um  of  New  Haven,  &c. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Brewster  of  that 
city?  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  one  from  Professor  Silliman, 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Rankin  made  a  report  on  the  history,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  New  York  City  Lyceum. 

Mr.  RadclifF,  on  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  from  the  U.  S.  Nai'al 
Lyceum  ;  when  a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
report  for  publication. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  made  a  report  on  the  Hamilton  Literary  Associ- 
ation of  Brooklyn. 

The  following  reports  were  stated  to  have  been  received,  and 
ready  when  called  for  by  the  Lyceum : — 

1.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  third  annual 
meeting,  to  inquire,  *  Whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
b  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan.' 

2.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting,  to  mquire,  'Whether  the  Monitorial  System,  in  any 
form  or  degree,  is  appropriate  to  our  conmion  schools.' 

Saturday  Morning,  May  9tfu 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Austin  Dick* 
loson. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretaiy^ 
On  motion  of  Mr.  RadclifF,  it  was 

Rtsohtdf  That  the  Report  be  adopted  and  published. 
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President  Diier  read  an  Essaj  on  the  Educatkxi  of  Female 
Teachers,  by  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  of  Ohio.  It  was  stated 
to  the  Lyceum,  that  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mhtee,  this  Essay  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  Ladies,  invited  at 
Constitution  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  order  to  make  it  as  ex- 
tensively known  as  possible ;  and  that  they  determined  to  raise 
nK>ney  (or  its  publication.  By  the  favor  of  a  friend  of  Education, 
the  committee  had  been  enabled  to  print  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  Radcliff  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  after  addresses  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Dewey, 
Haskell  and  Johnson,  and  Professor  Millington,  of  Virginia. 

RcsohetJ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  for  her  Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Female  Teachers. 

Resolved y  That  the  Lyceum,  considering  the  extensive  circula- 
tion of  this  E^say  to  be  well  calculated  to  excite  public  attention 
to  its  object,  and  the  sentiments  and  facl«  it  contains,  particularly 
important  at  this  time,  would  recommend  it  to  the  public,  and  re- 
quest those  connected  with  the  popular  press,  to  aid  in  their  pro- 
mulgation, by  publishing  extracts. 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Female  Education  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the  American  community. 

Resolved,  That  tiie  establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of 
female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  especially  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  legislative 
patronage. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing 
this  address. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  inviting  the  officers  and 
members,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  attend  their  tenth  Exhi- 
bition of  Painting  ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  Thgt  the  Lyceum  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  will 
meet  the  Council  of  the  AcadtMny  at  the  exhibition  room  in  Clintoo 
Hall,  on  Monday,  at  two  o'clock. 

A  vocabular}'  of  the  Screculeh  language  was  presented  to  the 
Lyceum,  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  paper 
relating  to  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

An  Essay  on  Books  and  Apparatus  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Russ. 
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On  motion  of  the  President,  it  was 

Resohedy  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
select  from  the  Essays,  Correspondence  and  other  communications 
made  to  this  Society,  such  papers  as  they  may  deem  generally 
interesting  and  useful,  and  to  publish  the  same  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  title  of  '  Transactions  of  the  American  Lyceum/ 

On  motion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  it  was 

Resohedy  That  the  American  Lyceum  view  with  the  highest 
approbation,  the  exertions  of  Senor  Joaquin  Mosquera,  in  favor  of 
education  in  New  Grenada,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  to  encounter,  in  a  country  which  has  suffered  so  long 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

Resohedy  That  the  exertions  made  in  New  Grenada  in  favor 
of  Female  Education,  both  by  the  Female  College  of  Bogota,  and 
by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Elementary  Society  of  Popayan, 
are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  government,  and  of  the  intelligent  daugh- 
ters of  a  young  and  enterprising  republic. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  one  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  expressing  regret  at  his  unexpected  detention 
DTMn  the  annual  meeting,  and  presenting  to  the  Society  two  hun- 
dred copies  of  his  review  of  the  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  that  state, 
on  Lyceums.     Whereupon  it  was 

Resohedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  for  the  copies  of  the  Review. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Lec- 
ture room,  in  Clinton  Hall,  to  hear  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Cole,  on 
American  Scenery,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

Monday  Morning,  May  Mth, 

The  Lyceum  met  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Dewey  in  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  President  Duer. 

A  manuscript  text  and  class  book  on  Physiology  was  received 
from  Boston,  through  Mr.  Woodbridge,  to  be  offered  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  for  the  prize  of  $300  offered  by  the  Society 
It  their  third  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resohedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  education  in  New  Grenada  may  be  promoted  by  the 
American  Lyceum,  to  solicit  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the 
Uhited  States  for  flinds  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  em*- 
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ploy  those  Tunds  Tor  that  object,  with  the  approbation  oT  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  form  that  committee: — 
Messrs.  Dwight,  Rankin  and  Kinney. 

A  communication  having  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  was 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  American  Lyceum  have  heard  with  satis- 
faction of  the  means  used  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  other  states,  to  multiply  Lyceums  ;  and  cordially  invite  them 
to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  this  society,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge. 

Resohcdy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  friends  of  Lyceums  in  the  Soulh,  and  to  propose  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at  such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
invite  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  such  time 
this  year,  as  they  may  judge  most  convenient  to  the  friends  of 
Lyceums  at  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  highly  approve  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  cordially 
wish  it  success. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert G.  Rankin  and  William  B.  Kinney,  be  a  committee  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  in  August  next,  to  communi- 
cate to  it  the  sentiments  of  the  above  resolution. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Uniapa,  was  presented  by 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  accompanied  by  a  paper, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  a  groupof  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  supposed 
to  have  been  never  visited  by  any  white  man,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Oscanean,  an  Armenian  gentleman,  read  an  Essay  on  the 
history  and  condition  of  education  among  his  countrymen  ;  where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Judge  Radchff,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ljceum  be  presented  to  Mr, 
Oscanean  for  his  essay. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  enter  into  a  Corres- 
pondence with  such  persons  or  institutions  among  the  Armenians, 
as  they,  on  consultation  with  Mr.  Oscanean,  may  ascertain  to  be 
most  expedient,  concerning  the  general  interests  of  education 
among  that  interesting  people. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  HoW 
brook,  a  Report  of  the  history  and  effects  of  Essex  Couotj 
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Teachers'  Association,  (Mass.)  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of 
Bradford,  dated  May  2d,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  at  Rush- 
ville,  IM.  Y.,  with  remarks  on  his  O^ipue,  (Chippewa)  Spelling 
book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  the  lelter,  and  from  Mr.  D. 
Prentice,  dated  Utica,  May  2d,  proposing  to  the  Lyceum  to  take 
measures  to  procure  uniformity  in  making  meteorological  observa-* 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  Mr.  Prentice  be  requested  to  prepare 
an  Essay  on  this  subject,  to  be  communicated  to  this  Lyceum, 
ivhich  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dewey  in  a  speech,  and  adopted,  after 
some  remarks  in  its  favor,  by  Mr.  Rodman. 

Mr.  Emerson  communicated  some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  the  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

jVlr.  Wells  made  some  statements  concerning  the  Boston  Ly- 
ceum. 

Dr.  Congar  reported  the  condition  of  the  Newark  Young  Men's 
Association,  and  the  Newark  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Kinney  made  some  statements  concerning  the  Orange  Ly- 
ceum and  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 

Jijttmoon  Session^  Monday^  May  Wth. 

The  Lyceum  met,  Mr.  Eames  in  the  chair. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  subnjitted 
ID  the  morning  by  1\Ir.  Dewey,  were  moved  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  Anierican  Lyceum  has  received  from  Charles 
Frazer,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  Essay  on  the  Condition 
and  Prospects  of  Painting  in  the  17.  States  of  America;  and 
from  William  Dunlap,  Esq.,  of  N.  York,  an  E<«say  On  the  Infiu^ 
ence  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  the  true  mode  of  encouraging 
them;  and  from  Thomas  Cole,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  also,  an  Essay 
OP  American  Si'cntry^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  present  to  the  above  named  gen- 
tlemen their  high  acknowledgments  for  the  liberality  and  energy 
with  which  they  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  elaborate  essays  on 
the  subjects  mentioned. 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rad- 
diff,  were  then  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  have  learnt,  with  satis- 
bction,  the  formation,  plan  and  prospects  of  the  New  York  Cit^ 
|jijrceiim. 
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Resolved,  That  Lyceums  are  well  adapted  to  large  cities;  and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  form  them  in  the  different  wards  or  districts. 

Resohedy  That  the  Executive  Comroiltee  of  the  American  Ly- 
ceum he  instructed  to  promote  their  formation  and  support,  so  far 
as  their  aid  may  be  desired. 

Rcsulvedj  That,  according  to  abundant  evidence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  (his  Society,  Lyceums  are  calculated  to  afford  a  cheap  and 
agreeable  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  that  they  offer  means 
for  the  development  of  latent  talents,  and  tend  to  cultivate  taste, 
and  the  useful  arts. 

Resolved,  That  the  investment  of  money  for  the  establishment 
of  Lyceums  has  proved  of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Lyceum  for  the  ensuing  year, 
was  then  held  ;  when  all  the  surviving  officers  were  re-elected. 

It  was  stated,  with  regret,  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied, 
caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  useful  vice 
presidents,  ijie  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  S.  Carolina. 

The  Hon.  Peter  W.  Radcllff,  of  Brooklyn,  was  then  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  7  P.  M. 

Evening  Session,  Monday,  May  llth. 

The  Lyceum  met  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  Lecture. 
Mr.  Dwight  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Rankin  acted  as  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Proft^ssnr  Dewey,  for  the  Essay  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare 
for  the  Fifth  Annual  Meelintjj,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  agri- 
culture and  science,  and  so  appropriately  assigned  to  him. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey  be  respectfully  requested  to 
read  his  Essay  before  a  public  audience  in  this  city,  to  be  invited 
in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  ;  or,  if  not  convenient,  to  leave  it  with 
the  Executive  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  requested  to  allow  its  publication  among 
the  Transactions  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint 
the  Committee  constituted  by  the  resolutions  relating  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  njotion,  it  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum 
be  presented  to  Judge  Belts  for  the  use  of  the  District  Court 
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Room  of  the    United    States    during    the  present  session  of 
the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instnicted  to  invite  a  Convention  of  Teacliers  in  this  city,  for  such 
specified  objects,  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  determine,  pro- 
vided such  a  measure  shall  appear  to  them  advisable. 

The  minutes  of  the  Lyceum  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting  having 
been  approved,  the  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 


MISS    BF.ECIIER'S   ESSAY   ON   THE   EDUCATION    OF   FEMALE 

TEACHERS. 


An  Essay  on  the  Educntion  of  Female  Teachers — wntten  at  the  request  of 


tnind  &  Dwight,  18()5.    bvo.  pp.  22. 

It  is  well  known  that  Miss  Beechcr  has  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  female  educiilion,  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. At  the  request  of  tlje  American  Lyceum,  as  \viJl  be  per- 
ceived from  llieir  minutes,  slie  prepared  for  the  last  annual  meet- 
in*:,  the  able  essay  before  us,  '  On  the  education  of  Female 
Teacliers  for  the  United  Stales.'  It  was  deemed  so  important 
that  it  was  fn*st  coiiiinuuieated  to  an  assemblage  of  ladies,  and 
such  ^^as  the  interest  exeited,  that  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  secure  the  publication  of  several  thousand  copies  by  sub- 
scri))tion.  We  rejoice,  both  in  the  appearance  of  the  essay,  and 
in  tlie  interest  it  has  excited  ;  and  we  trust  it  w ill  prove  the  means 
of  rousing  a  new  spirit  on  this  subject. 

The  essay  commences  w  ilh  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
bting  in  regard  to  female  education.  One  of  the  prominent  evils 
b  a  want  of  permanency  in  female  institutions,  and  of  a  fixed 
standard  for  their  education.  They  arc  left  dependent  on  private 
exertion,  and  the  caprice  of  parents,  and  the  course  and  extent  of 
studies  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  principles.  The  obvious  reme- 
dies for  these  evils,  are  the  establishment  of  permanent  female 
institutions,  under  proper  superintendence,  and  an  agreement 
among  the  leading  female  schools,  for  a  uniform  course  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that  Miss  Beecher 
considers  the  bestowment  of  titular  degrees  on  females,  (which 
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common  sense  does  not  quite  approve  even  in  the  other  sex,) 
as  of  questionable  propriety,  and  *  certainly  in  very  bad  taste/ 
calculated  to  *  provoke  needless  ridicule,  and  painful  notoriety.' 
It  seems  to  us  to  betray  sad  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness,  of  that 
characteristic  shrinking  from  publicity  and  observation  which  the 
Creator  has  enstamped  upon  females,  and  the  domestic  station 
to  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  assigned  them,  to  attempt  thus  to 
uasex  them. 

Miss  Beecher  next  insists  upon  a  point  often  adverted  to  in  this 
work,  that  the  course  of  education  sliould  be  such  as  to  fit  woman 
for  *  her  peculiar  duties  ' — *  the  care  of  the  health,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  great  nation.' 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  obvious  tliat  she  must  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  domestic  duties  and  employments  to  which  she  w^ill 
be  called.  But  Miss  B.  urges  that  it  is  equally  important  that  she 
should  pursue  such  a  course  of  study,  as  shall  give  her  habits  of 
reflection  and  reasoning,  enlargement  of  mind,  and  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  shall  secure  and  direct  her  influence  in  her  fam- 
ily and  in  society,  and  enable  her,  in  some  degree,  to  watch  over 
the  progress  of  her  children.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
that  additional  j)rovision  sliould  be  made  for  instructors,  and  for 
apparatus  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  with  a  liberality 
somewhat  corresponding  to  that  which  is  adopted  for  the  other 
sex.  We  would  sugi^est  that  the  duties  of  housekeeping  require 
a  distinct  professor  in  a  female  school,  no  less  than  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  a  medical  institution.  The  health  and  cheerfulness  of 
many  a  man  would  be  saved,  if  the  humble,  but  rare  ixvty  of  making 
good  bread  could  be  thoroughly  taught  to  the  guardians  of  our 
tables.  We  have  been  in  more  than  one  family,  where  we  were 
confident  this  one  defect  would  account  for  constajit  suffering,  and 
its  attendant  irritability. 

Miss  Beecher  next  presents,  at  some  length,  the  importance  of 
making  education  something  more  than  instruction — of  aiming,  not 
at  the  mere  cultivation  of  intellect,  but  at  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, by  a  course  of  moral  discipline  and  religious  instruction. 
She  adverts  to  the  practical  neglect  of  this  point,  so  universally 
conceded,  and  asks,  how  often  school  connniltees  inquire  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  temper,  or  the  increase  of  good  disposi- 
tions in  the  pupils.  She  alludes  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment 
now  going  on  in  England,  of  improving  society  by  mere  intellect- 
ual light,  and  the  abandonment  of  this  principle  as  utterly  useless, 
by  the  philosophers  of  France. 

She  then  contrasts  the  example  of  Pnissia,  which  annually  fur- 
nishes a  large  number  of  teachers,  to  supply  every  child  in  the 
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kiDgdom  with  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  educa- 
tion, and  of  France,  which  is  fast  following  in  her  steps,  with 
that  of  our  own  country,  yet  scarcely  opening  her  eyes  on  this  all 
important  subject,  while  her  existence  is  hazarded  by  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  that  hang  over  her  rising  population.  Thousands  of 
well  qualified  teachers  are  needed  annually  to  supply  the  mere 
increase  of  our  population ;  and  we  caimot  find  enough  to  fill  the 
schools  already  established. 

But  how  shall  these  difficulties  be  overcottie  ?  How  shall  these 
^ils  be  remedied  ?  Miss  Beecher  urges  that  it  is  *  chimerical '  to 
expect,  amidst  the  claims,  and  the  honors,  and  the  profits  of  other 
professions,  that  a  sulTicient  number  of  the  male  sex  can  be  found, 
to  devote  themselves  to  self-denying,  toilsome  duties,  for  the 
scanty  pittance  allowed  to  our  teacliers.  We  have  indeed  little 
liope  of  this  ourselves,  except  from  the  extension  of  that  same 
spirit  which  sends  the  missionary  to  pagan  lands.  Miss  Beecher 
lielieves  that  our  hopes  nmst  rest  on  woman — formed  by  nature 
for  confinement — appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  childhood — and 
accustomed  to  the  patient,  persevering  wa;chfulness,  and  the  slen- 
"der  support  which  belongs  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  In  this 
way  only,  she  believes  that  an  adequate  supply  can  be  furnished, 
in  season  to  prevent  that  ruin  which  will  almost  inevitably  result 
4rom  the  misrule  of  a  generation  trained  up  in  ignorance. 

Miss  Beecher  believes  that  the  want  of  professions  adapted  to 
the  sex,  and  the  supply  of  articles  by  our  manufactories  which 
once  furnished  a  large  part  of  their  domestic  labors,  leave  many 
females,  of  all  classes,  without  any  useful  occu|>ation.  Tlie  low 
wages  of  females  is  indeed  a  painful,  but  sure  indication,  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  employment ;  and  we  may  add,  that  our  census 
shows  an  unusual  proportion  in  the  states  from  which  our  young 
men  emigrate  to  the  western  forests. 

To  brin^  into  action  a  larjre  amount  of  talent  and  zeal  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  it  is  then 
only  necessary  that  institutions  should  be  opened  and  endowed  at 
public  expense,  to  furnish  them  a  suitable  education — gratuitously 
where  it  is  necessary — and  some  plan  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
schools,  and  providing  places  for  instructors.  This  is  the  object 
to  which  the  views  of  Miss  Beecher  tend — the  plan  which  she 
has  for  some  time  wished  to  present  to  those  who  were  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  It  is  only  to 
repeat,  and  extend,  and  render  permanent,  those  efforts  for  pre- 
paring female  teachers,  which  have  been  made  so  successfully  at 
the  seminaries  in  Ipswich,  Hartford,  and  Troy,  and  are  about  to  be 
attempted  at  Northampton.     It  has  been  listened  to  with  deep 
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interest,  by  a  conection  of  tibenl  ladies  b  New  York :  it  bas  ex- 
ciml  the  atienlinn  of  more  than  one  able  ad^^ocate  of  female  eda- 
cation.afl  preHcmed  byllie  principals  of  these  institutions;  andira 
cordially  wish  it,  Gou  gpeeu  ! 
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DisTaiBi'Tio:*  or  the  MABBAcariEiTa  School  Fc^n. 

The  rnllowini^  niu  the  princifml  provisions  of  the  law  for  ihe  dinriba- 
tion  of  the  MasMrtiLiHRttH  ^hool  Funi). 

Returns  are  reqiiireil  lo  li«  mnde  from  every  town  anrl  ili«tricl  befors 
the  In  orNovetnlicr,  annually,  acconling  to  tlie  following  form,  wiih  m- 
•wen  to  the  questions  >ini:<-Ge(linf .  Wo  insert  them  as  a  useful  guide  la 
oiben  wlio  are  investicBting  t)ie  condition  of  our  schools. 

INQVIRIRfl  TO  BB  AMSWEREn  IN  KEBPECT  TO  EACH  SCHOOL  IHSTRICT. 
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Inquiritt  inrttptet  loallUie  Sehoolt  in  Hit  town. 

What  amoiinE  of  money  is  rniscd  by  tnxes  in  the  town,  fur  stiftponiog 
the  Common  schoolif,  nnil  wlml  liy  voluutary  contribntinns?    Ans. 

What  part  of  the  morify  niiscil  hy  taxes  is  i>nid  for  fnrnilurr,  wo(kI  and 
JDcidfcntnt  ex|tenses,  ami  wlini  )>art  for  instniclioii  only  ?     Aiii>. 

Arc  there  any  Priviire  r^rlionls  or  acailcinies,  and  wliat  ia  ilio  mferage 
Dumber  in  the  year  nitcmlitig  ilinm  ?    Ans. 

What  is  the  estiinuicd  ainuunt  jMid  for  tuition  in  such  schools  awl 
teademies?    Ans. 
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Are  the  School  Committee  regalarly  choeen  encb  year ;  do  they  organ- 
iae,  and  do  they  viaic  and  examine  tlie  achoola,  at  required  by  law  ?  How 
an  the  exami nations  conducted  ?    Ana. 

Do  parents  interest  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  at- 
tend the  vxaminutions  ?    Ans. 

What  are  the  books  in  general  use,  specifying  Spelling  Books,  AritJi- 
metics,  Grammars,  Geographies,  Reading und  other  Books?    Ana. 

Who  selects  the  Books  ?    Ans. 

What  Is  the  furniture  of  the  School  House,  and  the  apparatus,  inclod* 
ing  Maps  ?    Ans. 

Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  studies?    Ans. 

Are  there  any  local  funds  ?    Ans. 

It  is  added  ; — ^  No  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  as  hereinafter 
|>ro¥ided,  shall  lie  made  to  any  city,  town  or  district,  which  shall  have 
AHed  to  make  returns  according  to  law,  fur  the  year  next  preceding  the 
dme  of  said  apportionment' 

It  ia  also  enacted,  'That  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  statute  of  one  thousaml  eight  hundred  and  thirty  fouTy 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty -nine,  shall  be  npportioned  by  the  K$ecre- 
tary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
several  towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  annually,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  The  said  income 
■hell  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  moiety  thereof  shall  be  ap> 
pefftioned  to  the  aaid  city,  and  to  the  towns  and  districts,  on  the  ratio  of- 
population  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  census  of  the  United 
States — the  other  moiety  shall  be  apportioned  on  tl^e  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  monies  raised  by  taxation,  and  expended  by  each  city,  town  or  distrioti 
for  the  support  of  Common  schools  in  the  next  preceding  year,  as  by  the 
aeveral  school  returns  shall  appear.' 

$100  annually  are  also  allowed  to  support  Common  schools  among  the 
Harshpee  Indians. 

Plan  for  Public  iNSTRucTiozf  izf  New  York. 

Id  a  recent  number  of  this  work,  some  defects  of  the  School  System 
hi  New  York  were  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  corresfiondents ;  and  e»< 
pecially,  that  of  requiring  a  single  individual  to  perform  duties  so  impor* 
IMK  as  those  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  in  the  following  account 
of  proceedings  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  from  the  Albany  Gazette, 
tet  a  remedy  is  proposed.  We  are  only  surprised  at  the  strange  anomaly 
of  making  the  same  officer  a  commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and  wish 
^ome  explanation  of  the  reason  might  be  given  by  some  of  oiur  cones* 
poodents. 
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'  Mr.  Wetmore  presented  a  very  able  report  in  relation  to  public  instnico 
tion  ;  it  rocommendcd  the  organization  of  a  de]Nirtment  to  be  called  Mhe 
Department  of  Pulilic  Instruction,'  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary, 
to  be  denoniinnted  *  tlie  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.' 

The  House  ordered  four  times  the  usual  numberof  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  printed,  and  the  bill,  of  which  the  following  is  an  aliatract,  to  a  third 
reading. 

Sectioit  1.  There  tthali  bo  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  id  the  same  manner  as  the  state 
officers  arc  now  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Such  a|)pointment  to  be  made  once  in  three  years  from  and 
after  the  first  Monduy  in  February,  or  as  oflen  as  a  vacancy  shall  occur. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instmction  sIhiII  possess  the  powen 
and  dischfirgc  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  m 
addition,  virtute  offirii,  shall  be  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  tbe  Univer- 
■ity.  Trustee  of  the  Stnte  Library,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

Sec  4.  All  colleges  and  academies  tdralt  be  subject  to  his  visitation: 
to  be  his  duty  personally,  as  oAen  as  once  in  two  years,  to  examine  inlD 
the  condition  and  situation  of  each  seminary  selected  by  the  Regents  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  also  into  the  system  of  education  and  dia- 
cipline  therein,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature. 

Sec  5.  The  annual  returns  required  to  be  made  by  the  colle|^  wad 
academies,  shall  be  made  to  tbe  Secretary,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Regents 
of  tbe  University,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  tho  Regents  at  tbe  fint 
annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

Sec  G.  Every  academy  in  which  a  department  ff>r  the  education  of 
teachers  of  Common  schools  shall  be  established,  shall  state,  in  additioHi 
in  their  return,  the  following  subjects ; — 

1st.    The  organization  of  tho  Department. 

2fl.    The  subjects  of  study  pursued,  and  class  books  used. 

3d.    The  number  and  clawiification  of  students. 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioners  of  Common  schools,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  report  made  to  the  county  clerk,  shall  state, 

1st.  The  general  branches  of  eilucation  in  which  teachers  of  Com- 
mon schools  presented  for  instruction,  are  required  to  paaa  an  exami- 
nation. 

2d.  The  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  each  branch,  before  a  ca»- 
tificate  of  qualification  is  given. 

3d.  The  number  of  schools  visited  by  the  inspectors  during  the  year; 
the  number  of  times  each  school  was  so  visited,  and  the  number  of  IB- 
apectora  who  were  present  at  each  examination. 

Sec  8.    Penalty  on  commission  in  case  of  neglect. 
Sec,  9,    Salary,  (2000.' 
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School  Distkict  Libraries(. 

The  following  bill,  which  has  now  become  a  law  of  New  York,  is 
Bnother  indication  that  this  state  will  not  stop  in  its  course  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sec  1.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  in  the  State, 
shall  have  power,  when  lawfully  nssembUd  in  any  district  meeting,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  district,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  library  ;  consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall 
in  their  district  meetings  direct ;  and  such  further  sum  as  they  may  deem 
necesttary  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  case.  The  intention  to  propose 
such  a  tax,  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be  given  for  such  a 
meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  shall  also  have 
flower,  when  so  assembled  in  any  sulHsequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 
to  the  district  library. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk  of  the  district,  or  such  other  person  as  the  taxable 
iDhabitants  may,  at  their  annual  meeting  designate  and  appoint  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  the 
eare  and  custody  of  the  library  under  such  regulations  as  the  inhabitants 
may  adopt  for  his  government. 

Sec.  4.  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  raised,  shall  be  as* 
aesood  and  collected  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
iiouae. 

CONVEffTION    OF    TeACHERS   AT   CaRTHAGE. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  was  recently  held  at  Carthage,  (Ohio,) 
and  organized  themselves  into  the  Hamilton  Co.  Association  of  Teachers ; 
auxiliary  to  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  to  meet  quarterly,  for  lectures 
and  discussions.  The  following  resolutions,  will  show  the  spirit  of  this 
Association.    May  their  example  be  Ibllowed  extensively. 

1.  Resolved^  *  That  in  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  highly 
important  that  associations  be  formed,  to  aid  indigent  females  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  efficient  teachers  of  our  common  schools.' 

2.  Resolved,  '  That  as  the  moral  powers  of  man  require  cultivation, 
much  as  the  intellectual,  and  as  intellectual,  without  moral  culture^ 

to  be  a  blessing,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  well-devised  plan  of 
moral  education,  be  introduced  into  our  schools  and  seminaries.' 

3.  Resolved,  '  That  as  the  Bit>le,  independently  of  its  claims  upon  us 
98  a  Divine  revelation,  contains  the  most  perfect  system  of  morals,  it 
should  be  studied  as  a  text  book  of  morals,  in  all  our  institutions  of 
learning.' 

*24 
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4.  Resolved^  *  That  Vocal  Music  should  be  made  a  part  of  comiBOO 
elementary  education,  for  boys  and  girls.* 

5.  Hesolvedf  *  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an 
outline  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  should  be  nnade  a  part  of  popular 
education.' 

6.  Resolved^  *That  teachers  should  devise  and  provide  for  their  pa- 
pils,  such  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  impart  activity,  and  strength  to 
their  bodies,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  endure  without  injury  of 
constitution,  the  application  necessary  to  intellectual  improvemenL' 

7.  Rtaolvedf  *  That  the  elementary  principles  of  republican  goven- 
ment,  with  an  outPme  of  the  state  and  federal  constitutions  of  the  UnioD| 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  popular  education.' 

Co2iv£ifTio:«  OF  School  Committees. 

The  following  resolutions  of  a  Convention  of  School  Committees  at 
Holliston,  (Mass.)  contain  so  much  that  is  useful,  and  furnish  so  good  an 
example  of  interest  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, that  they  claim  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

'A  convention  of  School  Committees  and  other  gentlemen  from  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  met  at  Holliston,  April  20th.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Sher- 
burne, was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dcmond,  of  Hollt8ton,  scribe. 

The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  consult  and  adopt  measures  to 
elevate  the  character,  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  our  common 
schools. — After  an  interesting  (rncussion  of  various  subjects,  connected 
with  common  school  education, the  convention  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  school  committees 
to  approbate  no  persons  for  teacl>er8  in  our  schoolf>,  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  successful  instruction  in  all  the  branches  which 
tliey  are  called  to  teach. 

2.  Resolved,  In  view  of  every  person's  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  bit 
employment,  that  it  l>e  recommended  to  prudential  conimitt«es,  to  engagn 
no  teachers  for  our  schools  without  evidence  that  the  business^of  teach- 
ing is  congenial  with  their  feelings,  and,  in  their  own  view,  highly  ret* 
ponsible  ;  and  that  the  examining  committee  withhold  tlieir  approbation 
from  such  as  do  not  exhibit  this  evidence. 

3.  Resolved,  That  teachrrj  of  our  summer  schools,  in  order  to  ho 
properly  qualified  for  their  rm|floyrncnt,  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  orthography, — with  the  principles  of  reading,  sjM^lling  and  writings 
— with  mental  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  Colburn'rt  First  Leasons, — with 
practical  arithmetic  as  far  as  through  the  single  rule  of  three  in  the  order 
of  Adams', — with  modern  geography, — with  English  grammar, — nod 
with  some  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  that  teachen 
for  our  winter  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above,  should  be  well  acquainlod 
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with  practical  arithmetic  as  far  as  through  Adams', — with  some  simple 
form  of  book-keepingi — and  with  some  compendious  8yt>tem  of  natural 
philosophy. 

4.  Believing  that  the  branches  of  learning,  usually  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  receive  far  less  attention  in  our  academies  and  high 
schools  than  their  importance  demands,  and  believing  alpo,  that  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect  would  essentially  contribute  to  a  more  thorough 
and  useful  education  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  specially  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  academiea, 
and  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  to  acquaint  their  |)U|)iIs  thoroughly  with 
these  branches,  and  refuse  to  recommend  them  as  teachers,  unless  they 
have  a  familiar  ond  correct  understanding  of  tliem. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  considering  the  admii^able  adaptation  of  the  in- 
structions and  |>recepts  of  the  Bible  to  regulate  the  conduct,  and  elevate 
tiie  character  of  mankind,  we  recommend,  that  it  be  daily  read,  in  a 
serious  manner,  in  all  our  schools;  and  that  the  preceptive  and  historical 
parts  of  it  especially,  be  subjects  of  study  and  instruction. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  as  the  system  of  rewardi^,  as  generally  practised  in 
our  schools,  so  powerAilly  tends  to  excite  and  strengthen  some  of  the 
worst  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  and  is  so  unequal  in  its  effect  on  the 
literary  progress  of  scholars,  we  recommend  that  it  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  our  schools;  and  that  those  motives  only  be  presented  whose  in- 
fluence is  |)ure,  and  more  equal  in  its  effects. 

7.  Resolved,  That  some  general  regulations,  embracing  concisely  the 
objects  and  principles  of  our  common  schools,  if  adopted  by  our  towns, 
printed,  and  circulated  among  the  families  of  the  same,  would  contribute 
to  the  order  and  success  of  these  schools. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  would  serve  to  promote  the  great  object  of  com- 
mon school  education,  if  towns'  committees  would  keep  a  record  of  their 
own  doings,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  town,  of  the  state  and 
character  of  the  schools  imder  their  sufiervision. 

Impressed  with  the  wise  adaptation  of  our  common  frte  schools  to  sus- 
tain and  perpetuate  all  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  also  with 
their  frequent  failure,  through  the  remissness  of  parents,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  answer  their  designed  end,  the  convention  voted  to  hold  a 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  object  above  stated. 

By  order  of  the  Convention, 

Holliston,  April  28, 1835.  £.  Demokd,  Scribe. 

Study  Made  Agreeable. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Education,  we  find  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  in  the  school  of  the  Editor.  It 
Goofirms  the  truth  of  a  principle  wo  have  always  maintained,  that  the 
young  will  delight  in  mental,  as  well  as  in  bodily  activity,  if  it  is  adapted 
to  their  powers  and  their  taste. 
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*  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  spent  the  fall  vacation  in  travelliog  through 
some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  country,  in  company  with  a 
few  of  our  pupils,  who  are  too  far  from  home  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
ttieir  friends.  Circumstances  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
^he  session,  which  rendered  this  impossible  ;  but  the  fact  must,  of  course, 
be  communicated  to  our  embryo  travellers,  whose  ex|>ectations  of  plea- 
sure from  the  contemplated  jaunt,  were  very  high.  We  called  them  into 
our  study,  and  with  much  painful  regret  at  being  compelled  thus  at  one 
rude  blow,  to  dash  the  cup  pf  happiness  from  their  lips,  we  stated  our 
change  of  purpose,  but  added  that  they  should,  if  they  desired  it,  read  anil 
commit  to  memory,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  during  the  vacation.  With 
united  voice,  they  replied,  '  that  if  they  might  do  that,  they  would  as  soon 
stay  as  go.' 

School  Law  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  school  law,  passed  the  lust  year  in  Pennsylvania,  has  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  enemies  of  light  and  knowledge ;  and 
more  than  one  demagogue,  we  are  told,  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
that  ignorance,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  his  power,  by  telling  the 
people  that  it  is  designed  to  tax  the  poor,  for  educating  the  children  of 
the  rich  !  The  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, failed,  however,  entirely ;  but  some  changes  were  introduced. 
In  case  any  school  district  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  late  school  law,  no 
tax  shall  be  levied,  and  the  former  act,  for  educating  the  poor  gratis,  is 
to  be  in  force ;  but  the  district  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  state 
fund.  Its  share  is  to  be  reserved  for  two  years,  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  district,  as  soon  as  they  shall  levy  a  school  tax;  but  aAer  that 
period,  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  districts,  until  the  law  shall 
be  accepted,  and  the  proper  tax  levied,  by  the  opposing  district. 

To  debate  with  those  who  deny  the  benefits  of  education  on  sucb 
grounds  as  the  Pennsylvanian  farmer,  who  argued — *My  son  learned  to 
write,  and  he  forged  my  name,' — would  be  useless.  But  the  error  of  those 
who  imagine,  that  a  system  of  schools  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
is  admirably  exposed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  the  Education  Bill. 

'  But  while  few  are  found  ignorant  and  shameless  enough  to  deny  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  many  are  alarmed  at  its  sup|>o8ed  bur- 
thensome  operation.  A  little  judicious  reflection,  or  a  single  year's  ex- 
perience, would  show  that  education,  under  the  free  school  system,  will 
cost  more  than  one  half  less,  and  afford  better  and  more  pennniieot  in- 
struction than  the  present  disgraceful  plan  pursued  by  Pennsylvania. 
Take  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  and  make  the  estimate.  Such  town- 
ships, on  an  average,  will  contain  about  200  children  to  be  schooled. 
The  present  rate  of  tuition,  generally,  (in  the  country)  is  two  dollars  per 
quarter.    If  the  children  attend  school  two  quarters  each  year,  such 
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townships  would  pny  $800  per  annum.  Tnke  the  free  school  system — 
Imy  the  township  off  into  districts  three  miles  sqiinre ;  the  furthest  schol- 
ars would  then  nave  one  mile  nnd  a  half  to  go,  which  would  not  he  too 
far.  It  would  require  four  schools.  These  will  he  taught,  I  presume, 
as  in  other  states,  three  months  in  the  winter  hy  male,  and  three  months 
in  the  summer  by  female  teachers.  Good  male  teachers  can  he  had  at 
Irom  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  l>oard  themselves; 
ieniales  at  nine  dollars  per  month.  Take  the  highest  price,  eighteen 
dollars  for  three  moiiilts,  would  he  -  -  -  -  -  $54  00 
And  then  for  females  at  uine  dollars  for  three  montlis,  -  27  00 


Each  school  would  cost        .......  81  00 

Four  to  a  townshi]),      .--.-.-.  4 


324  00 
The  price  now  paid  for  the  same  is      -        -        -        -        -         800  00 

Saving  fur  each  township  of  six  miles  square,  $476  00  per  annum. 

If  the  instruction  of  200  scholars  will  save  hy  the  frees^'hool  law,  $476, 
the  500,000  children  in  Peimsylva.iia,  will  save  $1,190,000.  Very  few 
men  are  aware  of  the  immt'n>e  amount  of  money  which  the  present  ex- 
pensive and  ftartial  mode  of  edncaiiun  costs  the  people.  Pennsylvania 
has  half  a  million  of  children,  who  either  do,  or  ought  to  go  to  school  six 
months  in  the  year.  If  they  do  go^  at  two  dollars  per  quarter,  their 
schooling  costs  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  !  If  they  do  not  go, 
when  they  are  able,  their  parents  desf^rve  to  he  lieM  in  disgrace.  Where 
they  are  unable,  if  the  state  does  not  furnish  the  means,  she  U  criminally 
negligent.  But  by  the  free  school  law,  that  same  amount  of  education, 
which  woidd  now  cost  two  millions  of  dollars,  could  be  supplied  at  less 
than  one-third  of  this  amount.' 

Hamilton  Literart  and  Theological  Institution. 

This  institution,  established  in  1820,  has  180  students  under  the  care 
of  8  professors.  It  is  located  on  a  farm  of  130  acres,  in  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  provided  with  three  large  stone  e«lifire^,  two 
for  instruction,  and  one  for  a  boarding  house.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
annual  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  and  tuhion,  do 
not  exceed  $53  80.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Bajitists ;  and  provides  a 
complete  course  of  Uierary  and  theological  instruction,  but  exclusively 
for  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  ministry.  Thirty  of  its  students 
receive  their  education  gratuitously.  140  young  men  have  graduated  at 
this  institution. 

Thk  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  consists  of  a  president,  professor  of  Lan- 
guages, professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  professor  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy.  A  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso* 
phy  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  inad# 
with  an  individual  qualified  for  the  office;  and  a  professor  of  Christian 
Theology,  aa  soon  as  circunistances  require. 
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It  consists  of  a  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Theological  department. 
Students  over  twelve  years  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class, 
are  furnished  with  regular  instruction,  by  experienced  and  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  enjoy  tlie  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  college,  with  regard 
to  the  library,  chapel,  workshops,  &c.  The  necessary  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  a  student  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  facilities  are  great  for 
defraying  a  portion  of  that  sum  by  wages  for  work  during  hours  of  exer- 
cise. Ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  such  as  use  mechanical 
tools.  The  compensation  in  the  workshops,  or  for  gardening  and 
agriculture,  is  from  three  to  twelve  cents  i)er  hour.  Some  students 
have  in  this  way  done  much  towards  dcfniying  their  expenses.  Others 
have  gained  little  besides  health  of  hody^  and  vi/B^or  and  elasticity  of  mind. 
There  are  now  in  the  Collegiate  and  Prejiaratory  Department, 80 students; 
and  in  the  Theological  Department,  three  pursuing  Philological  studies, 
and  one  Systematic  Theology. 

Improvement  in  Camden. 

Amidst  the  gloom  In  which  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  shrouded,  it  is 
cheering  to  see  the  noble  example  set  by  the  town  of  Camden.  A  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  town  meeting  in  March  last,  have  reported  the  ex- 
pediency of  erecting  a  building  for  a  public  Monitorial  school — one  room 
to  be  o|)encd  at  suitable  times,  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room,  of  pur- 
chasing a  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  citizens,  and  of  employ- 
ing two  able  teachers  estimated  at  salaries  of  $600,  and  $300 — raising 
$1350  for  the  annual  expenses,  by  a  tax  on  850  taxable  inhabitants. 
The  average  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  is  estimated  at  $4. 
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Select  Letters  of  Pliny  the  younger;  with  Notes,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston:  Published  by  Per^ 
kins,  Marvin  &.   Co.     Philadelphia:  Henry  Perkins.      1835. 

The  design  of  the  editor,  in  making  this  selection  from  the  letters  of 
Pliny,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  bis 
preface. 

*  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  present  selection,  Itas  been  to  exhibit  tb« 
author's  powers  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  as 
ilKeresting  as  fiossible  to  the  student,  to  whom  the  reading  of  the  whoki 
would  prove  a  tedious  task.  The  Doles  «ve  ialeoded  solely  for  theeir 
plaoation  of  |h|^  te^C* 
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The  selection  seems  to  have  been,  in  general,  judiciously  made  in 
reference  to  tbe  editor's  design ;  and  no  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  table 
4^f  contents,  without  wishing  to  peruse  the  letters  to  which  it  refers.  We 
flihouid  have  been  gratified  by  the  insertion  of  the  celebrated  letter  of 
Pliny,  relating  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Christians  of  his  day, 
.together  with  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  style  of  these  two 
letters  is  such  as  would  well  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  any  selection; 
and  their  subject  matter  would  seem  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Christianity.  In  tbe 
latter  view,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  document,  respecting  the 
christian  church,  which  can  be  furnished  from  the  whole  mass  of  an- 
cient heathen  literature. 

Although  it  was  the  professed  design  of  the  author  to  furnish  explana- 
tory notes  alone,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well,  had  he,  as  a  guardian 
of  the  morals  of  youth,  occasionally  given  a  word  of  caution,  respecting 
the  irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  sentiments  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  aad  even  in  some  of  the  tetters  of  Pliny. 
The  letter  relating  to  Ariu,  might  have  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for 
this  purpose. 

To  the  renders  of  the  *  Annals,'  and  to  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
tbe  subject  of  education,  the  letter  relating  to  the  school  at  Corno, 
cannot  fuil  to  afford  a  lii<!h  gratification.  The  views  of  education  pre- 
|(ented  in  that  letter,  seem  to  us  to  be  eminently  just,  and  we  would  es- 
pecially recommend  to  the  attention  of  parents,  at  the  present  day,  the 
sentiments  of  Pliny  relating  to  the  advantages  to  young  men,  of  residing 
ID  their  parents'  families!,  during  the  period  of  their  education. 

The  epistolary  stylo  is  one  which  presents  considerable  difficulties  to 
the  young  student,  in  the  solution  of  which,  he  will  commonly  need  the 
assistance  of  judicious  notes.  His  difficulties  are,  in  general,  of  two 
kinds,  such  as  relate  to  customs,  and  to  historical  and  geographical  facts, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  idiomatic  character  of 
the  language.  The  former  may  often  be  best  explained  by  reference  in 
tbe  notes  to  stnndarrl  treatises,  relating  to  these  subjects.  To  remove  the 
embarrassment  arising  from  difficult  idioms,  three  different  courses,  at 
times,  are  pursued.  The  first,  is  to  translate  all  difficult  passages;  the 
second,  to  give  philological  notes  explanatory  of  idioms  and  [ihrnses;  and 
the  third,  to  refer  to  grammars  in  which  they  are  explained.  The  first, 
which  is  the  one  generally  odopted  by  the  editor  of  this  work,  serves  but 
little  purpose  beyond  removing  the  difficulty  in  hand, — it  does  not  teach 
the  student  how  to  surmount  other  ami  similar  diffictilties.  The  other 
modes  therefore,  and  especially  the  last,  whenever  it  can  be  adopted^ 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  mode,  as  it  leads  the  learner  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  philological  principles  of  extensive  application,  in  his  subsequent 
progress  in  the  classics. 
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The  Lyceum  Arithmetic,  in  three  parts,  each  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent ages  and  classes;  prepared  for  Common  Schools,  High 
Schools,  and  Academies.  By  an  experienced  Teacher.  Bostoo: 
William  Peirce.     1835.     18rao.     pp.248. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  courses ;  adapted  to  pupils  at  different 
stages  of  their  progress.  The  first  part  contains  examples  of  the  most 
simple  arithmetical  operations,  with  all  the  necessary  explanations.  The 
second  part  applies  the  same  principles  to  more  difficult  examples,  and 
presents  rules,  following  a  series  of  examples,  to  explain  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  fix  it  in  the  memory,  instead  of  the  ordinary,  but  absurd  prac- 
tice of  giving  an  abstract  rule  in  the  first  place.  The  third  part  requires 
tlie  pupil  to  review  the  elementary  principles,  apply  them  to  new  ex- 
amples, and  then  proceed  to  the  higher  rules.  Mental  and  written  arith- 
metic are  combined.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  work 
of  'an  experienced  teacher.'  The  illustrations  are  so  ample,  that  they 
will  serve  as  an  important  aid  to  the  inexperienced  ;  and  will  render  ex- 
planations unnecessary  to  an  intelligent  pupil. 

We  feel  the  more  confidence  in  this  work  because  we  know  that  the 
plan  was  tried,  and  found  useful,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  before  its 
publication  ;  and  was  revised  and  corrected,  after  it  had  thus  Iteen  tested 
by  experiment. 

Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Histort  of 
England,  6lc,  ;  with  a  continuation  to  the  year  of  1892.  With 
questions  for  examination, — notes  and  engravings.  Philadelphia: 
Key  &  Biddle.     1834.     l2mo.     pp.  454. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Goldsmith's  England,  beautifully  executed; 
and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fine  engravings.  The  questions  and 
notes  will  increase  its  value  to  most  schools ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  editions.  We  munt,  however,  enter  our  protest,  against 
presenting  a  work  so  well  established,  'revised  and  corrected,'  by  an 
anonymous  American  editor.  If  his  name  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  title  page,  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  be  responsible'  for  the 
alterations  he  has  made,  and  to  acknowledge  their  amount  and  nature, 
it  will  necessarily  impair  the  confidence  of  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  mysteries  of  book-making. 
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JULY,    1835. 


DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE. 


TfiE  benevolence  of  an  individual,  exeiled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  cnunlry,  gave  rise  lo  one  of  its  most  venera- 
ble and  useful  institutions — Dartmouth  CoLLnnE.  In  the  year 
1743,  Sanison  Occum,  a  Mnliegaii  Indian,  who  afterwords  became 
a  wortby  and  arceptible  preucber,  solicited  admission  into  an 
English  school  taugbt  by  the  Rev  Eleazar  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut.  The  success  of  the  experiment  with  Occum,  in- 
duced Dr.Wheelock  to  furm  (lie  plan  of  an  Indian  missionary>Bchool. 
Two  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  1754.  In 
176S,  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  had  increased  (o  more  thin  SO. 
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Many  of  his  pupils  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  and  school- 
masters among  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  school 
acquired  so  generally  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
that  a  larger  number  desired  to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
to  receive  teachers  and  missionaries,  than  the  funds  allowed. 
Private  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  were 
obtained  for  their  maintenance.  Among  other  contributions,  a 
farmer,  by  the  name  of  Moor,  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and 
land  contiguous  to  Dr.  Wheelock's,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School. 

In  1766,  the  increasing  demands  and  hopes  of  the  institution 
induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiltaker,  and 
his  first  pupil,  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  to  visit  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  solicit  funds  for  prosecuting  their  benevolent  designs. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others  were  appointed  by  Dr.  Whee- 
lock trustees  of  the  funds,  which  finally  amounted  to  £10,000 
sterling,  with  authority  to  fix  on  the  site  for  the  school.  As  it 
increased,  it  was  deemed  best  to  remove  it  nearer  to  the  Indians; 
and  as  the  larj^est  tracts  of  land  were  offered  for  its  endowment  in 
New  Hampshire,  it  was  finally  established  at  Hanover,  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Wheelock  resolved  to  establish  a  college  in  connection  with 
the  school,  for  which  a  charier  was  granted  in  1769,  but  which 
was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  seminary  for  the  Indians. 

Thus  New  Hampshire  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  a  single  individual,  for  an  institution  which  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  distintjuished  ornamenls  of  the  slate  and  the  country, 
and  has  furnished  a  regular  supply  of  well  qualified  men  to  fill  her 
professions  and  offices. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  to  Hanover  with  his  pupils, 
although  a  few  log  houses  were  the  only  shelter  provided  for  him- 
self and  family,  now  amounting  to  70  persons.  A  small,  two 
stor  •,  framed  college  was  soon  erected.  The  first  commencen)ent 
of  the  college  was  held  in  1771,  at  which  four  students  graduated. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  students  at  this  period,  24  were  destined 
to  be  missionaries,  of  whom  six  only  were  Indians. 

Experience,  however,  proved  in  this  case,  as  at  Harvard,  and 
in  other  atten)pis  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  of  a  distinct  institution 
for  the. Indians  couM  not  he  sustained.  Of  40  Indian  youth  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Wheelock's  care,  20  liad  returned  to  the  vk:es 
of  sava)j[e  life.  The  reasons  lor  this  result  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  his  essay  on  this  subject,  published 
10  A  recent  number  of  tlie  Annals,  that  it  should  excite  no  ^r- 
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prise.  But  Dr.  Wheelock  felt  it  necessary  on  this  account,  even 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  to  establish  a  school  in  connection 
with  this  to  prepare  young  men  already  imbued  with  the  habits 
and  spirit  of  civilization,  to  become  teachers  and  missionaries 
among  them.  Notwithstanding  every  discouragement  however, 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Wheelock's  labors  are  abundantly  evident.  The 
Oneida  and  Mohawk  Indians,  who  are  among  the  most  civilized  in 
our  country,  owe  their  improvement  chiefly  to  his  pious  efforts. 

The  first  President  Wheelock  died  in  1772,  after  having  been 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  thirty-four  years,  and 
president  of  the  college  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  nominated  by  his  will,  as  allowed  by  the  charter,  who  con- 
tinued in  office  thirty-four  years.  In  1815  he  was  removed,  and 
the  Rev.  Francis  Brown  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  year 
following,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
appointing  a  new  board  of  trustees  and  overseers,  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  college.  This  act  was  considered  unconstitutional 
by  the  former  trustees,  as  violating  their  charter.  The  students, 
almost  without  exception,  still  attended  the  instruction  of  the  old 
professors.  Other  buildings  were  provided,  and  the  exercises  and 
commencement  of  the  college  proceeded  under  President  Brown 
with  the  usual  regularity.  After  several  years  of  litigation  between 
the  contending  bodies  of  officers,  it  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  act  appointing  a  new 
body  of  trustees  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
funds  and  affairs  of  the  college,  belonged  of  right  to  the  trustees 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  original  charter.  It  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  learning,  that  by  the  decision  In 
this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  organ- 
isation of  established  literary  institutions,  in  order  to  render  them 
the  mere  appendages  to  the  movements  of  party,  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Here,  if  any  where,  there  should  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  established  against  the  changing  influence  of  the  political 
world,  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  impartial,  independent  tribu- 
nal, for  the  investigation  of  truth.  Even  despots  have  usually 
respected  the  privilege  of  the  republic  of  letters,  to  direct  their 
own  afiairs  ;  and  our  country  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  men  who 
bad  the  courage  to  resist  injustice,  even  when  clothed  with  legis- 
lative authority. 

The  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College  were  erected  in  the  last 
century  ;  »nd  it  has  received  moderate  but  important  endowments, 
from  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as 
from  private  munificence.  Its  situation  in  the  interior  of  our  coun^ 
iry,  necessarily  prevented  its  becoming  a  brilliant  and  crowded 
ioatitutioo ;  but  its  hardy  sons  derived  from  the  neighboring  stateSj 
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were  well  prepared  to  employ  with  energy  in  the  service  of  their 
country  all  the  talents  cultivated  or  bestowed  by  their  airoa  mater. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution is  about  I8OO9  of  whom  480  became  ministers,  and  many 
have  occupied  important  and  conspicuous  stations  in  public  and 
private  life.  It  contains  about  150  students,  under  the  care  of  10 
instructors. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

RXPORT  pT  THK    CORRESPONDING  8ECRETART  ON  LTCXVHB,  T.  DWIGHT,  JR.  KS^ 

NEW  TORK,  HAY  8,  1835. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  May,  1831,  by  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  several  state  and  local  lyceums,  and 
friends  of  education  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  objects 
were  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be,  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  by  means  of  common  schools;  but  the  adoption 
of  measures  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  was  chiefly  entrusted 
to  an  Executive  Committee,  residing  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity. 
That  Committee  have  always  found  a  difficulty  in  impressing  upon 
the  friends  of  knowledge  around  them,  the  feasibility  of  effecting 
great  ends,  by  means  within  reach,  and  of  course,  had  felt  the  em- 
barrassment naturally  arising  from  the  want  of  such  co-operation  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  afforded.  Long  attention  to  the  objects 
of  the  society,  however,  and  some  experience  in  prosecuting  them, 
have  convinced  the  Committee,  that  perseverance  is  their  duty, 
and  that  only  a  little  acquaintance  with  their  plans,  and  the  fads 
in  their  possession,  are  needed  to  enlist  in  their  favor  numerous 
patrons,  as  well  as  many  more  co-operators  than  have  yet  pre- 
sented themselves. 

It  is  very  easy  to  prove,  that  there  are  millions  in  our  country 
anxious  to  obtain  useful  knowledge ;  and  that  hundreds  of  men, 
well  qua1i6ed  to  communicate  it,  might  be  induced  to  impart  it, 
in  such  forms  and  modes,  as  might  render  it  most  acceptable  and 
most  useful.  The  first  creation  of  the  American  Lyceum  attracted 
the  attention  of  intelligent  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Union; 
and  its  first  invitation  was  promptly  replied  to  far  in  the  West,  by 
the  organization  of  a  branch  at  Detroit.  Delegates  have  come 
from  Illinois  to  attend  an  annual  meeting,  anxiously  pressing  the 
adoption  of  energetic  measures,  as  well  as  asking  information  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  Lyceums  in  the  West.  Other  dele^ 
|atms  and  mofe  oonefous  oonrespondents  from  dtfieiwl  atHea, 
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and  from  a  variety  of  associations  and  individuals,  have  reiterated 
the  declaration,  that  the  country  is  in  need  of  such  influences^  as 
we  have  wished  to  exert,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  we  desire  to  pursue.  Among  the  numerous  replies  which 
have  been  received  to  invitations  sent  out  to  distinguished  writers, 
for  essays  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meetings,  gratifying  evi- 
dence has  been  afforded  of  the  productive  resources  of  intellectual 
powers  at  our  command  ;  so  that  while  the  demand  is  evidently 
great,  the  supply  appears  to  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and  easily 
accessible.  Not  a  few  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  eminent 
professional  men,  as  well  as  those  more  immediately  devoted  to 
science  and  literature,  are  ready  to  withdraw  from  their  engrossing 
occupations,  and  to  devote  thought  and  labor  to  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge,  and  correct  sentiments,  among  the  numerous 
local  associations  to  which  we  have  access.  And  what  can  be 
more  encouraging  to  a  friend  of  his  country,  while  it  must  be  truly 
gratifying  both  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient,  than  such  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  intercourse  between  individuals  often  personally 
unknown  to  each  other  ? 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  has  been  remarked,  have  been 
left  to  select  such  a  course  as  they  might  find  most  expedient,  in 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Society.  They  have,  therefore, 
-pursued  this  part  of  their  general  plan  with  particular  activity,  be* 
cause  circumstances  have  thus  far  chiefly  favored  it.  At  the 
three  preceding  annual  meetings,  they  have  laid  before  the  Ly- 
ceum Essays  on  the  following  subjects,  contributed  by  authors 
whose  names  are  given. 

On  the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language,  by  Wm.  R. 
Weeks,  D.  D.,  of  Newark. 

On  Monitorial  Schools,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

On  the  Study  of  our  Constitution  and  Political  Institutions  in 
Common  Schools,  by  the  Hon.Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  Newark. 

Primary  Education  in  Spain,  by  J.  A.  Pizarro,  of  Baltimore. 

School  Discipline,  by  Prof.  John  Griscom,  of  Providence. 

Early  Education,  by  J.  M.  Keagy,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  use  of  the  Bible    in  Common  Education,  by  Tho's  S. 
Grimke,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Common  Education,  by  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  of  Bosron. 

On  Education,  by  George  P.  McCulloch,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

On  the  Chippewa  Language,  by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  of  Albany. 

On  the  Improvements  of  Common  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  Weeks,  of  Newark. 

A  sketch  of  Education  in  Mexico,  by  Senor  Juan  Rodriguez^ 
member  of  the  Mexban  Congress. 
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On  Geology,  by  Dr.  Comstock,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Common  Schools,  by  Dr.  Wro. 
A.  Alcott,  of  Boston. 

On  raising  the  Standard  of  Female  Education,  by  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigoumey,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Education  in  Mexico,  its  History,  Condition  and  Prospects, 
by  the  Hon.  Lorenzo  H.  Zavala,  Mexican  Minister  to  France. 

On  the  means  for  Promoting  Civilization  and  Education  among 
the  Western  Indians,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  of  Mackinaw. 

On  Literature  and  Education  in  Poland,  by  Augustus  Yakou- 
busky,  a  young  exile  from  Podolia. 

On  the  higher  branches  of  Education  in  Cuba,  by  Justo  Velez, 
Rector  of  the  principal  College  of  Havana. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  valuable  written  communica- 
tions have  been  received  on  the  history  and  condition  of  local 
lyceums  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  preserved 
entire,  and  extracts  from  which  have  been  published. 

Most  of  the  Essays  just  mentioned  have  been  published  in  the 
numbers  of  the  American  Annals  of  Eklucation,  to  the  intelligent 
Editor  of  which,  the  Lyceum  have  been  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  pages  as  their  official  channel  of  publication,  but  also 
for  a  liberal  arrangement,  which  enabled  them  to  circulate  thou- 
sands of  pamphlets,  containing  separate  copies  of  many  of  tberoy 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  to  several  foreign  countries. 

But  this  form  of  operation  has  not  been  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Society  have  engaged,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
command.  Besides  a  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse 
with  numerous  friends  of  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
which  the  existence  of  the  Lyceum  has  given  rise,  interesting  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  questions  of 
prominent,  practical  interest  at  the  present  day,  reports  of  whfch 
have  been  published  to  some  extent ;  and  the  influence,  so  far  as 
has  been  known,  has  been  decidedly  salutary.  The  information 
requested  and  received  from  delegates  of  literary  societies,  some- 
times at  a  great  distance,  which  has  been  obtained  every  year,  has 
been  listened  to  with  pleasure,  aud  remembered  with  benefit.  The 
impressions  made  by  these  meetings  on  individuals,  has  thus,  in 
various  instances,  been  strong,  and  appeared  to  increase  the  zeal  of 
those  already  much  devoted  to  the  common  cause  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  among  nil  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

Among  the  effects  of  tlie  Society's  operations,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  a  text  book  for  schools,  the  Outlines  of 
Constitutional  Law,  published  by  the  President,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lyceum.  A  premium  of  $300  has  also  been  offered  by  their 
authority,  for  the  best  text  and  class  book  oa  Human  Pbysiologf , 
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most  of  the  competitors  for  which,  it  b  believed,  have  delayed 
sending  in  their  productions  on  account  of  notices  seasonably  pub* 
Ibhed,  of  a  prolongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  their  reception, 
which  the  Executive  Committee  thought  it  proper  to  decide  upon. 

It  has  been  considered  expedient  to  present  the  foregoing  de- 
tail concerning  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  because 
not  a  few  of  the  delegates  and  other  members  expected  this  year, 
have  never  before  favored  the  Lyceum  with  their  presence  ;  and 
the  account,  long  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  more  brief  than  a  peru- 
sal of  the  journal  of  the  previous  annual  meetings,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Committee  would  furnish. 

The  time  would  fail,  if  even  a  brief  analysis  should  be  attempted 
of  the  reasons  which  have  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Lyceum,  the  numerous  measures  they  have  at 
various  times  contemplated  and  proposed.  It  must  suffice  to  give 
a  mere  list,  as  well  of  those  on  which  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  at  the  annual  meetings,  as  of  such  as  the  Committee  have 
approved  and  determined  actively  to  prosecute,  when  opportunities 
shall  allow. 

Among  these  we  may  particularize  the  plan  of  employing 
agents,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  our  power ;  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral cabinet  of  Natural  History  by  contributions,  and  a  system  of 
exchanges  for  the  furnishing  of  cabinets  for  local  lyceums  in  every 
village  and  town,  for  which  plan  was  to  be  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  travellers  and  navigators ;  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  and 
careful  co-operation  between  schools  ;  the  general  introduction  of 
apparatus;  the  addition  of  vocal  music  to  the  branches  of  common 
education,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  our  laws  and 
national  constitution,  natural  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  civil 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been 
proposed,  to  present  to  local  lyceums  an  uniform  plan  for  keeping 
meteorological  tables,  to  form  town  maps,  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  materials  of  local  history,  and  to  beautify  village  scenery. 
Nothing  is  now  needed  but  a  limited  amount  of  funds,  to  carry 
into  effect  one  of  the  most  feasible  plans  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  viz.,  the  collection  of  the  best  essays  from  local  lyce- 
ums, the  publication  of  such,  as  a  committee  shall  select,  and 
their  general  distribution  among  all  the  associations  connected 
with  us. 

It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Lyceum,  whenever  they  have  de- 
liberately considered  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  modes  of  improving  it,  have  regarded  the  need  of  action  as 
imperious,  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  as  practicable. 
And  who,  with  such  facts  before  him  as  the  Society  have  been 
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made  acquainted  with,  can  suppose,  either  that  the  necessity  for  its 
exertions  has  not  increased,  or  that  the  efficacy  of  such  measures 
as  it  has  contemplated  has  become  doubtful  ?  The  population  of 
our  country  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  it,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  existing  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  Happily, 
however,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  co-operation  H^c  this  great 
object  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  so  that  the  Lyceum 
may  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
individuals  and  associations  in  our  land  now,  in  any  judicious  plans 
it  may  propose,  than  it  could  have  done  in  any  previous  year. 

While  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  some  of  those  whose 
presence  would  be  highly  welcome  at  our  annual  meetings,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  active  and  constant  engagements  of 
many  who  are  most  interested  in  its  objects,  and  especially  the 
instructors  of  youth.  The  officers  of  colleges  and  the  teachers  of 
academies  and  schools,  are  seldom  able  to  absent  themselves  firom 
their  appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  even  for  a  short  period :  and  as 
for  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  this  city,  the  pressing  duties  of  their 
avocations  allow  few  of  ihera  even  a  single  day  of  entire  leisure. 
While,  therefore,  few  have  sometimes  been  present  at  our  anni- 
versaries, many  have  felt,  while  absent,  a  warm  interest  in  our 
objects  and  success,  as  letters  annually  received  continue  to  testify. 

Among  the  interesting  information  received  from  abroad,  are 
accounts  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Cuba, 
a  branch  of  which  has  diligently  fostered  the  schools,  and  founded 
a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Matanzas. 

We  have  to  lament  llie  death  of  one  of  our  esteemed  friends  in 
that  Island,  Dr.  Justo  Velez,  Rector  of  the  principal  college  of 
Havana,  and  author  of  the  sketch  of  higher  education  in  Cuba, 
published  by  the  Lyceum  a  few  months  since.  We  have  also  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a  highly  intelligent  friend  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  our  previous  annual  meetings,  Don  Tomas  Gener,  the 
last  president  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes  of  Spain,  eleven  years  an 
exile  in  this  city,  and  recently  returned  to  Cuba  ;  but  his  devoted 
character  affords  us  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  he,  like  our 
other  absent  friends,  will  still  be  an  active  promoter  of  the  impor- 
tant objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  that  the  news  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  awaken  in  him  a  lively  pleasure,  in  his  distant 
retreat. 

Though  we  miss  some  from  our  number  this  year,  whom  we 
would  rejoice  to  meet  with  the  return  of  this  day,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  welcoming  one  of  our  warmest  foreign  friends, 
Senor  L.  H.  Zavala,  late  minister  from  Mexico  to  France,  whose 
timely  arrival  enables  him  to  present  himself  once  more  among  us, 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence  aoioof 
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h»  countnrmeny  so  strongly  attested  in  his  Taluabie  essay  on  Edu- 
oatioo  io  Mexico,  heretofore  published  by  the  Lyceum,  we  may 
presume,  has  been  rather  increased  than  weakened  by  his  visit 
to  Europe, 

Among  the  correspondence  which  has  been  held  during  the 
year,  some  of  it  has  related  to  the  operations  in  several  States,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  systems  of  common  education.  On  this  sub- 
ject something  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  has  been  pro- 
posed and  attempted,  in  several  different  States.  Time,  however, 
will  allow  us  now  merely  to  allude  to  a  few  particulars.  We  may 
mention  the  provision  made  in  New  York  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  eight  of  the  academies,  the  foundation  of  libraries  in 
tbe  school  districts,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  system, 
in  those  points  which  are  reached  by  the  laws.  We  may  refer, 
also,  to  the  plan  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  her  school  fund, — now  beginning 
to  be  productive — a  plan  embracing  some  features  probably  supe- 
rior to  our  own  ;  and  that  proposed  in  Illinois,  apparently  formed 
with  much  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  system  of  New  Jersey,  although  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  introduced  a  report,  proposing  a  repeal  of  the 
present  injurious  law,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  collect 
information,  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a  better. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  past  year  has  related  to  the 
movements  made  in  favor  of  Lyceums  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  The  New  York  City  Lyceum  has  been  formed  within 
t  few  months,  under  highly  favorable  auspices  ;  and  the  associa- 
tions previously  existing  in  the  vicinity,  have  continued  to  flourish, 
and  offer  still  more  flattering  prospects ;  while  we  find  a  strong 
tendency  gradually  to  multiply  their  number,  in  the  country  around 
us.  But  the  most  general  interest  at  present  prevails  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  Lyceums  have  been  taken  up  with  spirit  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  advocated  in  the  latter  state  by  the 
hte  lamented  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
our  list  of  essays.     In  other  places,  also,  Baltimore  and  PhiladeU 

Ehia,  particularly,  evidence  will  be  furnished  to  show,  that  much 
as  been  attempted,  and  something  important  effected,  by  the 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  oflScers. 

The  foreign  correspondence  continues  to  afford  gratifying  infor- 
mation, particularly  concerning  the  exertions  of  some  of  the  patri- 
otic South  Americans,  among  whom.  General  Santander  and  the 
Hon.  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  President  and  late  Vice  President  of 
New  Grenada,  hold  most  prominent  stations.  As  extracts  from 
their  letters  and  publications  will  be  read,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
add  here,  ibii  the  fetter,  who  may  juatly  be  deDominated  tbe  moat 
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distinguished  champion  of  common  education  on  the  Western 
Continent,  has  left  the  second  office  in  the  state  within  a  month, 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  exclu- 
sively to  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
pending on  his  own  resources  alone,  and  laboring  only  for  the  love 
of  doing  good. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction  of 
Venezuela,  in  1834,  informs  us  that  the  provincial  government 
have  already  given  a  powerful  influence  to  primary  instruction 
under  the  new  laws.  Regulations  for  the  schools  have  already 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  provinces ;  and  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  larger  places.  The  system  suffers  most  from 
want  of  funds  ;  but  the  object  aimed  at  is,  to  form  a  school  in  every 
neighborhood.  Public  opinion  is  improving,  and  there  is  already 
a  prospect  that  ti)e  next  generation  will  be  much  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  friendly  to  education,  than  any  preceding  one. 

Information  has  been  received,  through  a  correspondent  at  Ca- 
raccas,  that  the  government  continues  to  make  laudable  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  In  one  of  the  provinces  which 
was  left  destitute  of  a  college,  an  institution  of  that  kind  has  been 
ordered  to  be  formed  forthwith,  by  a  decree  which  fixes  the  num- 
ber and  s-.\laries  of  officers,  course  of  studies,  &&c.,  and  designates 
the  buildings  of  a  suppressed  convent  as  the  college  edifice,  while 
the  income  of  the  former  community  is  to  be  appropriated,  (as  in 
many  other  cases  in  Venezuela,)  to  education. 

Primary  schools  appear  also  to  receive  much  attention,  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  that  interesting  country  ;  and  one  has 
been  established  for  some  time  in  the  city  prison. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  which  was  formed 
several  years,  and  has  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  republic, 
continues  actively  to  pursue  the  patriotic  objects  of  its  founders,  in 
promoting  intelligence  and  taste.  Public  notice  is  given,  that  they 
have  opened  an  Academy  of  Design  in  the  capital,  where  stu- 
dents of  all  classes  and  descriptions  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
are  decently  dressed,  may  attend  instruction  gratuitously  every 
day,  different  hours  being  designated  for  artists  and  artizans. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  American  School  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Boston,  and  only  wails  for  the  means  and  opportunity, 
to  promote,  with  zeal  and  intelligence,  the  great  objects  of  our 
association.  The  Lyceum  cannot  but  view  with  cordiality,  the 
enlistment  of  so  respectable  a  Society  in  the  objects  they  have  so 
warmly  at  heart. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Lyceum  passed  resolutions 
instructing  the  Executive  Committee  to  form  brancbesy  or  depait- 
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ments,  in  the  natural  and  moral  sciences,  literature,  and  the  me- 
chanical and  fine  arts.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  talents  of  persons  interested  in  those  subjects,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  promote  a  mutual  acquaintance,  es- 
teem, and  friendly  co-operation  between  all  the  advocates  of 
knowledge  and  taste.  It  was  thought  that  an  annual  assemblage 
of  persons  interested  in  the  various  departments,  in  our  principal 
city,  would  have  a  happy  influence  on  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
our  fellow  citizens,  so  far  as  the  objects  proposed  should  be  under- 
stood, and  the  results  made  known.  A  somewhat  similar  experi- 
inent  has  been  tried  in  England,  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  with  favorable  effect ;  and  in  this  country,  there  is, 
at  least,  equal  need  of  exertion  to  present  knowledge  and  taste,  as 
objects  worthy  of  general  attention  ;  and  by  popular  essays  and 
public  discussions,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  place  useful  facts 
and  well  founded  opinions  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  leisure 
hours  to  protect  from  evil  influences,  or  families  to  train  to  virtue 
and  intelligence.  The  Lyceum  were  anxious  to  do,  on  a  large 
scale,  something  like  that  which  has  been  done  by  many  local  so- 
cieties, by  enlisting  the  aid  of  persons  engaged  in  professions,  iden- 
tified with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  In  many  villages  and 
towns,  lyceums  have  received  material  assistance  from  gentlemen 
in  the  learned  professions,  artists,  mechanics,  and  agriculturalists, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  professors;  and  from  experience  already 
had,  it  is  evident  that  talent,  learning,  and  a  disposition  to  co- 
operate for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  may  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try, suificient  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
in  one  way  or  anotlier,  whenever  the  objects  proposed  shall  have 
been  fairly  and  generally  considered. 

In  reply  to  requests  made  to  gentlemen  in  different  States,  com- 
petent to  furnish  valuable  essays  on  various  topics,  many  favorable 
expressions  have  been  received  ;  and  in  several  cases,  prospects 
have  been  held  out  of  ready  compliance  with  invitations  uiven,  by 
individuals  whose  communications  have  probably  been  delayed  in 
reaching  us  in  season  for  the  present  meeting.  There  seems, 
also,  reason  to  anticipate,  that  the  number  of  essays  furnished,  as 
well  as  the  members  present,  will  be  hereafter  increased,  so  that 
it  may  prove  expedient  to  hold  simultaneous  meetings,  at  least 
tluring  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  session, — a  contingency 
which  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
highly  probable.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  confidently  presumed, 
chat  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  departments,  will  realize, 
that  the  most  liberal  spirit  has  directed  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Lyceum,  and  that  while  they  invite  co-operators,  they  wish  to 
%SatA  tliem  every  facility  as  well  as  liberty  in  their  efforts. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM: 

BxIraH  ffa  Utter  from  Gen.  SAirTAirDEK,  daUd  fioeoTA,  Dsc  12;  I8S4. 

New  Grenada,  at  present,  enjoys  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
throughout  her  extensive  territory ;  and  some  intellectual  and 
physical  improvements  have  been  made.  Public  education  and 
mstruction  have  made  excellent  progress.  The  greater  part  of 
our  nineteen  provinces  contain  colleges,  and  some  of  them  two. 
Three  universities  are  in  operation  ;  and  about  a  thousand  parishes 
have  received  their  proportion  of  the  20,000  slates,  and  200,000 
pencils,  recently  purchased  by  the  government  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  spelling  books,  catechisms,  manuals  of  instnictioni 
&c.,  provided  by  thc.ra. 

The  Society  of  Elementary  and  Primary  Education  of  Popay  an, 
are  laboring  with  activity,  constancy  and  success.  In  this  capi- 
tal, measures  have  been  taken  to  found  a  Society  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Mosquera,  who  presides 
over  it,  is  determined  to  raise  it  to  a  high  rank  and  influence. 

Extract  of  a  letter  fr^m  Gen.  P.  A.  Herran,  of  Venezuela^  who  hecamit  m 
soldier  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was,  for  many  yearMy  an  qffieer  under 
JSo/tvor. 

Carthaoeiia,  Nov.  4,  1834. 

1  am  extremely  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey, 
(Bogota,)  to  set  my  plans  on  foot.  Although  I  cannot  count  on 
the  necessary  skill,  I  have  more  than  enough  perseverance  toefl^t 
something.  As  1  have  spent  almost  my  whole  life  in  opposing 
the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  have  formed  the  habits  of  a  soldier; 
and  have  resolved,  as  long  as  I  live,  in  making  war  on  ignorance* 
And  is  not  this  the  most  glorious  kind  of  warfare  ? 

JVanslation  qf  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pedraza,  late  President  of  the  Unittd 

Mexican  States, 

Mexico,  March  30,  1835u 

To  the  Correfpondini;  Peiretary  of  the  American  LyccDin. 

Esteemed  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  to  you  the 
only  five  numbers  thus  far  published,  of  the  Registro  Trimestre, 
(the  Quarterly  Journal,)  a  periodical  of  this  country,  in  which 
yqu  will  find  the  first  fruits  presented  to  the  world  by  Mexican 
scholars. 

I  transmit  them  as  well  on  this  account,  as  because  1  think  you 
will  take  interest  in  the  descriptions  the  work  contains,  of  plants 
and  flowers  peculiar  'to  this  country. 

Your  Friend,  Slc.,  MANUEL  GOMEZ  PEDRAZA. 

(T»  b«  «MrtJmM4.) 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  EDUCATION. 

(Extracted  for  the  Annali  of  Edoeation.) 

The  sentiment  is  gaining  ground,  that  the  Bible  must  be  made 
1  text  book  of  the  common  school,  and  not  be  treated  as  if  it  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  common  life  and  general  knowledge.  We 
have  had  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  our  newspapers  on 
hand  for  some  time,  which  are  valuable  for  the  sentiments,  as  weU 
as  for  the  indication  of  public  opinion. 

THE   BIBLE. 

'  The  Bible  is  the  most  intellectual  book  in  the  universe,  if  men 
will  but  believe  it.  Something  must  be  wrong  in  the  state  of  mind 
and  heart  of  that  student,  professing  himself  a  Christian,  who  more 
easily  gets  a  mental  impulse  from  Homer  than  from  Isaiah,  or  from 
Virgil  than  from  the  apostle  John.  Use  the  Bible  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  Author, — to  elevate  and  bring 
into  exercise  the  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
heart.  Why  should  not  the  college  student,  who,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  discipline  to  his  mind,  reads  with  delight  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Homer,  find  like  benefit  and  gratification  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  ?  If  a  college  instructor 
finds  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  uninspired  clas- 
sics, how  much  more,  with  a  Christian  heart,  might  he  delight 
himself  and  instruct  his  class,  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  beauties 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  assisting  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  history,  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Bible.' — Hooket^s 
Address. 

THE   BIBLE   Iff   SCHOOLS. 

'  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  daily  school,  as  an  opening  service,  or  that  once  a 
week  it  should  supply  the  reading  lesson.  It  should  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  course  of  education.  Its 
geography  and  antiquities  should  be  more  familiar  than  those  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Home,  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  text.  There  is  a  shameful  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  and  of  their  men.  If  the  Bible  were 
not  a  holy  book,  men  would  blush  to  be  so  uninformed  as  they 
are  of  the  national  history  and  polity  of  the  Hebrews.  Our  cbii* 
dren  must  be  taught  better,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge. But  Christian  parents  will  look  still  further.  They  will 
have  their  children  trained  to  the  moral  as  well  as  literary  under? 
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standing  of  the  Scriptures.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  to  have  it 
a  mere  historical  text  book.  They  shall  be  taught  that  their  first 
lesson  is  to  obey  God,  and  that  till  this  is  learned  and  practised, 
all  other  knowledge  is  but  of  transient  consequence. 

THE    BIBLE   FOR   CHILDREN^ 

^  The  idea,  that  children  cannot  be  entertained  as  well  as  in- 
structed by  the  Bible,  is  nearly  obsolete.  The  improvennents  ia 
education  have  done  much  to  produce  this  result.  Children  ars 
now  taught  intelligibly  in  branches  which  it  used  to  be  thought 
they  could  not  com|)rehend  until  they  were  more  advanced  in  life, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the  words  of  the 
science  while  young.  Teach  children  the  Scriptures,  with  the  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  which  you  would  employ  on  other  sub- 
jects in  order  to  gain  their  attention,  and  they  will  love  the  Scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  lately  published  a  work  on  popular 
education,  was  assured  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  the  celebrated  Infant 
school  teacher  and  author,  and  the  statement  was  confirmed  by 
teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  Model  Infant  school,  that  wherever  the 
children  are  allowed  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  story  to  be  told  them, 
the  vote  is  almost  invariably  for  a  Scripture  story. 

We  should  value,  then,  whatever  draws  a  child  to  the  Bible. 
The  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  individuals,  drawn  out  of  th« 
sacred  books,  containing,  in  one  narrative,  all  the  facts  of  the 
history,  and  all  the  explanations  that  would  be  necessary  in  read- 
in<r  the  same  facts  to  a  child  from  the  Bible,  seem  to  us  to  be 
most  precious  helps  for  this  purpose.  Every  one  feels  the  advan- 
tage of  having  th^  characters  of  the  Bible  brought  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly to  the  mind,  by  contemj)lating  them  separately,  and  in  all 
the  diiferent  incidents  of  their  lives.  Sermons  of  this  kind  have 
always  been  found  popular  and  instructive.  They  give,  as  it  were, 
an  id(?ntity  to  individuals,  which  is  less  perceived  when  we  view 
them  always  in  groups  and  at  intervals.  We  have  some  valuable 
volumes  of  scriptural  biography,  and  hope  that  this  department 
will  continue  to  be  enriched,  until  it  includes  every  important  name 
in  the  sacred  book.' 

THE    BIBLE    IN    COLLEGES. 

But  we  have  been  most  deeply  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  H.  L.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  before  the  Bible 
Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  institution  designed  by 
some  of  the  projectors,  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  power  of  tm- 
assisted  human  philosophy ,  but  whose  officers,  according  to  the 
iccountof  Mr.  Pinckney,  have  imbued  it  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
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tbinity.     We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  elo- 
quent extract ; — 

'Why  is  it  that  the  Bible  is  not  included  in  the  schenne  of  edu- 
cation in  all  our  colleges  ?  Why  are  our  youth  left  entirely  to 
themselves  on  the  great  subject  of  religion  ?  Why  is  all  other 
knowledge  imparted,  except  that  which  is  the  most  important? 
Is  the  mind  of  more  value  than  the  heart,  or  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  than  the  virtuous  regulation  of  the  life?  Is  there  no  in- 
struction but  in  the  struggles  of  ambition,  or  no  enticement  but  in 
blood-stained  fields  ?  Is  there  no  truth  but  the  revolting  record  of 
human  crime  and  suffering  ?  No  wisdom  but  politics  ?  No  phi- 
losophy but  metaphysics?  No  poetry  but  profanity?  No  ethics 
but  scholastic  rules  ?  Shall  our  youth  be  only  imbued  with  secular 
literature ;  and  is  there  nothing  in  the  sacred  volume  that  can  en- 
large their  understandings,  elevate  their  imaginations,  or  re6ne  their 
taste  ?  Is  there  a  history  more  authentic  or  instructive — a  ficti- 
tious narrative  more  interesting  or  attractive — a  system  of  philoso- 
Iihy  more  profound — or  of  morality  more  pure  ?  Is  it  not  the 
bunt  from  which  orators  derive  their  imagery,  and  poets  their 
inspiration  ?  Do  we  not  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  breathe,  as  it 
were,  the  very  atmosphere  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  interwoven 
in  the  very  elements  of  our  society,  in  all  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  does  it  not  enter  essentially  into  the 
very  texture  of  our  laws,  and  all  theoperationsof  our  government? 
Without  its  purifying  and  restraining  influence,  would  not  liberty 
degenerate  into  licentiousness,  regulated  society  into  the  wildest 
anarchy,  and  vice  and  immorality  overspread  the  land?  Is-it  not 
all  important  to  our  country,  then,  even  in  a  civil  and  political 
point  of  view,  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  legislators  and 
rulers  of  the  land,  should  be  taught  to  legislate  and  govern  in  the 
fear  of  God  ?  Is  that  book  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  college  which 
enlightened  the  minds  and  guided  the  lives  of  an  Edwards,  a 
Ramsay,  and  a  Rush ;  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  American 
students,  which  constituted  the  pride  of  Wirt,  and  elicited  the 
eulogy  of  the  accomplished  Jones  ?  But  my  limit  forbids  me  to 
descant  upon  this  topic.  You,  gentlemen,  in  binding  the  gospel 
to  your  hearts,  and  making  it  'the  man  of  your  counsel,'  have  set 
an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  day,  I  trust,  is  not 
hr  distant,  when  there  will  be  multitudes  of  American  youth,  in 
all  our  colleges,  whose  minds,  like  yours,  will  be  imbued  with  '  the 
knowledge  that  cometh  from  above;'  whose  hearts,  like  yours, 
will  find  more  melody  in  the  harp  of  Zion,  than  in  all  the  profane 
poets  of  the  age ;  who  will  learn,  like  Milton,  to  drink  of  the  wa- 
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ten  of  Siloa's  brook  ;  who  will  love,  like  Newton,  to  '  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God ; '  who,  like  Locke,  as  they  explore  the 
arcana  of  the  human,  will  bow  with  submission  to  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  Eternal  Mind  ;  or  who,  should  they  ever  be  elevated 
to  judicial  stations,  will  learn,  like  Hale,  to  embellish  the  ermine 
with  the  beauty  of  relit^ion, — and  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Judge,  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
practical  piety  of  the  Christian!' 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Euay  im  the  Introduction  of  the  J\raiural  Sciences  into  Comm&m  SehMiU* 
JUad  at  the  Meeting  of  th^  American  Lyceum,  in  May,  1833. 

Br  Pfof.  Dewet,  of  Pittbfieui. 

[COHCLUDEU.] 

V.     Object  of  Education  in  Common  Schools. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Lyceum  to  the  facts,  and  then  advert  to  the  improvements  to  be 
made. 

The  least  instruction  intended  to  be  given  in  any  of  the  Com^ 
mon  schools,  is  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  In  the  next 
higher  grade  of  schools,  there  is  given  a  partial  knowledge,  also, 
of  Ejiglish  Grammar,  and  of  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmebc, 
with  a  very  little  Geography.  In  the  next  grade,  all  these 
branches  are  studied  in  much  greater  perfection  and  extent,  and 
perhaps,  some  History  is  read. 

In  the  highest  of  Common  schools,  and  some  select  schools,  are 
taught  also.  Rhetoric,  some  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Arithmetio 
fully,  and  some  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Academies  and  higher 
Grammar  and  Select  schools,  pursue  all  these  studies,  with  Algo^ 
bra.  Logic,  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  some  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  &cc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  highest  Select  schools,  as  they  come  not  into  consideration 
here. 

The  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  education,  in  Com- 
mon schools,  without  any  reference  to  their  government,  con- 
sist in  the  more  rapid,  and  early,  and  perfect  acquisition  of  the 
studies  usually  attended  to,  and  in  the  consequent  introductioo  of 
more  and  difl^rent  branches  of  education.     The  former  improve* 
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'  ment  will  be  produced  by  the  use  of  more  easy  and  simple  books, 
and  by  belter  modes  of  instruction.  The  improvement  in  books 
surpasses  what  was  to  have  been  expected  ten  years  ago,  and  will 
probably  be  greatly  increased.  Colbum's  First  Lessons  now  ena- 
ble children  of  twelve  years,  in  some  instances  seven,  to  solve 
questions  in  Arithmetic,  without  the  slate,  which  would  exceed 
the  powers  of  many  a  decent  scholar  of  fifteen,  with  the  slate ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  former  has  learned  and  understood 
the  reasons  of  the  operations.  The  later  reading  books  for  chil- 
dren make  them  familiar  with  reading  and  spelling  in  much  less 
time  than  formerly.  While  the  impi-ovement  in  the  mode  of  in- 
struction has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  books,  it  has  begun, 
and  is  extending,  and  will  continue  to  extend.  It  is  already 
found,  that  children,  of  ten  years,  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  in 
the  better  schools,  are  some  years  in  advance  of  those  in  the  better 
schools  twenty  years  ago.  A  boy  of  six  years,  in  my  own  school, 
has  more  knowledge  than  was  often  obtained  by  boys  of  twelve, 
some  years  since.  In  these  cases  we  compare,  of  course,  minds 
possessed  of  similar  natural  powers. 

This  improvement  will  therefore  make  the  next  improvement 
necessary,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  more  and  different  branches  of 
study.  Indeed,  the  improvement  already  made  in  some  of  the 
best  common  schools,  has  actually  produced  this  result.  Some 
parts  of  Natural  History  have  often  been  the  new  studies,  probably 
from  their  obvious  advantages  to  the  mind. 

The  real  object  of  instruction  is — the  training  of  the  mind  to 
such  habits  of  thought,  activity,  and  energy,  that  the  individual 
may  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  powers  readily  and  prof- 
itably, in  the  business  and  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  not  barely 
knowledge  that  does  this.  The  mind  may  be  made  a  mere  store- 
house ;  so  that  before  the  necessary  knowledge  can  be  looked  up, 
the  occasion  for  its  application  has  passed  away,  because  the  mind 
has  not  become  a  distributor  of  the  treasures  committed  to  its  care. 
Why  else  is  it,  that  an  active  mind  is  so  often  an  ovennatch  for 
one  that  possesses  double  the  knowledge.  Except  the  study  of 
the  Languages  and  Mathematics,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  that 
of  Natural  History,  in  effecting  that  culture  of  the  mind  which  will 
fit  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  This  should  be  the  object  of  all  educa- 
tion.    This  is  the  object  in  all  the  higher  Schools  and  Colleges. 

•  The  Languages  and  Mathematics  are  studied,  not  that  one  in 
twenty  of  the  scholars  may  be  a  linguist  or  a  mathematician,  but 
that  the  mind  may  be  fitted  by  discipline,  for  the  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  its  powers  and  acquisitions,  in  the  business  and  duties. 
of  life.     The  sooner  this  is  understood  and  made  a  business,  ia 
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common  education,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement,  and  the 
higher  the  resulting  benefits. 

VI.     Methods  of  studying  Natural  History. 

There  are  two  methods  of  describing  natural  objects.  The  Jint 
is  called  the  systematic  or  scientific  method,  and  the  secand,  is  the 
discursive  or  popular.  In  the  former,  the  student  becomes  able 
to  distinguish  any  natural  object,  from  the  descriptions  given  by 
naturalists.  This  is  all  tliat  is  taught  in  most  of  the  scientific 
"works  on  Botany,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  &c.  The  teacher, 
however,  will  introduce  many  interesting  facts  on  the  other  char- 
actenstics,  properties,  physiology,  uses,  applications,  mode  of  life, 
8tc.,  of  the  objects  described. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  objects  are  described  without  the  use 
of  the  peculiar  terms  of  science,  and  treated  of  as  particular,  insu- 
lated individuals,  possessing  certain  peculiarities,  following  peculiar 
modes  of  life,  or  useful  in  some  of  the  business  or  arts  of  life,  or 
in  increasing  the  conveniences  and  happiness  of  man. 

On  the  scientific  method,  the  student  must  be  ^practical  natu- 
ralist. He  must  not  only  understand  the  terms  and  principles  of 
the  science  and  of  classification,  but  must  have  learned  to  analyze 
the  object  on  scientific  principles. 

Many  a  person  may,  for  instance,  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  terms  of  Botany,  who  can  poorly  apply  these  prin- 
ciples and  technicalities,  because  he  has  not  practised  on  his 
knowledge,  and  may  not  be  acquainted,  scientifically,  with  fifty 
plants.  But  a  man  may  have  become  acquainted,  scientifically,  with 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  yet  have  confined  his  attention  almost 
wholly  to  the  name  and  technical  description  of  them.  He  may 
thus  know  all  the  grasses,  native  and  cultivated  in  a  country,  and 
yet-  be  very  ignorant  of  those  economical  facts  in  relation  to  them, 
which  give  them  real  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist. The  knowledge  obtained  in  the  popular  method,  except 
for  the  advantages  of  arrangement  and  habitual  discrimination, 
may,  in  truth,  be  far  the  most  valuable.  Unless  the  jyj/e- 
matic  method  is  connected  with  experiments,  as  in  Chemistry,  this 
diflTerence  between  the  two  methods  will  exist  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  popular  method,  however,  the  study  is  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued without  specimens ;  and  the  youth  is  unable  to  retain  bis 
knowledge,  because  it  is  not  associated  with  any  object,  vbible  or 
tangible. 

If  we  consider  their  value  in  education,  the  two  methods  should 
be  united.  If  only  one  can  be  pursued,  the  popular  method  will 
be  adopted  in  schools.  If  the  two  are  united,  the  advantages  of 
both  will  be  possessed.     In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  both  are,  or 
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nay  be,  united.  Botany  and  Conchology,  be,  must  be  taught 
on  the  scieniijic  plan ;  but  much  of  the  popular  should  be  intro- 
duced into  them.  The  knowledge  of  animak,  as  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  will  be  chiefly  studied  in  these  schools  on 
the  popular  plan.  The  union  of  the  two  methods  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  by  many  lecturers.  On  this  fact,  depends 
no  small  share  of  their  celebrity.  The  fact  must  convince  us,  that 
the  popular  method  possesses  great  attractions.  Like  the  needle 
to  the  mariner,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  flat- 
tering breezes  or  dangerous  tempests,  science  will  be  the  director ; 
while  the  popular  methods  will  be  like  the  thousand  circumstances 
•which  contribute  to  make  tlie  voyage  delightful. 

VII .  Are  children  capable  of  understanding  any  considerable 
part  of  Natural  Science  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  some  particulars. 

1.  The  knowledge  obtained  from  Natural  History,  is  that  of 
things,  facts,  and  relations.  The  objects  themselves,  are  things^ 
visible  and  tangible.  Their  qualities,  properties,  and  applications^ 
are  facts,  obvious,  or  easily  appreciated ;  and  their  connectionsj 
uses,  and  modes  of  existence,  imply  relations  as  well  as  facts, 
equally  within  the  range  of  ordinary  intellect. 

2.  The  great  business  of  children,  from  their  very  infancy,  is 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  facts,  and  relations.  In 
the  ordinary  course,  they  make  slow  progress  after  they  become 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  until  they  renew,  in  their  subsequent 
course,  their  former  activity,  in  acquiring  this  same  knowledge. 
They  have  learned  the  things,  and  facts,  and  relations,  among  the 
objects  about  them  ;  and  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  thus  attained,  is 
substituted  that  of  letters  and  words,  arbitrary  marks  and  char^ 
acters,  and  signs  of  sounds.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
make  slow  progress,  when  words,  the  conventional  and  arbitrary 
signs  of  ideas,  fail  to  excite  in  their  minds,  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  things,  the  ideas  of  which  the  words  are  designed  to  be  the 
signs.  How  thoroughly  have  teachers  and  bookmakers  for  chil- 
dren forgotten,  till  of  late  years,  that  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas, 
only  to  him  who  has  the  ideas,  and  has  associated  the  two  to- . 
gether.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  recent  reading  books  for  children 
derive  their  great  advantage.  This  accounts,  too,  for  the  great 
benefit,  (much  as  the  subject  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  who 
learned  in  an  earlier  age — through  the  influence  of  a  ma^cna/ stimu- 
lus applied  to  them,)  of  placing  the  figure  of  an  object  near  the 
word  which  is  its  sign.  How  often  are  children  known  to  read 
without  knowledge,  because  the  words  are  not  the  signs  to  them 
1^  anjr  ideas* 
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Now,  the  introduction  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  will 
lead  on  children  in  the  course  in  which  they  begun ;  and  they 
will  proceed  to  acquire  the  same  kind  of  knowledge, — things^  facts^ 
and  relations.  Their  words  will  multiply  as  rapidly  as  their  ideas. 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Europe,  America,  fcc,  and  many  reading 
books  on  animab,  vegetables,  &c.,  will  here  come  in  to  fill  up  the 
time  of  reading  children  in  school. 

Entirely  conclusive  as  these  reasons  are  on  this  point,  facts  are 
consistent  with  them.  Children  have  not  been  made  naturalists  ; 
but  they  have  acquired  much  interesting  knowledge  of  plants, 
minerals  and  animals.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  '  thousands  of 
children  know  more  about  geology  and  mineralogy,  than  was 
probably  known  thirty  years  since  by  any  one  of  five  individuals 
in  the  United  States.'  This  knowledge  is  certainly  altogether  less 
difficult  than  that  which  they  attain  of  their  moral  and  religious 
relations  and  duties,  or  of  the  indications  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  by  the  voice,  and  countenance,  and  actions. 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  remove  the  objection  of  scientific 
naturalists,  to  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  common  schools. 

VIII.     Practicability  of  this  study  in  Common  Schools. 

This  discussion  must  have  convinced  us  of  the  practicable  nature 
of  this  object,  if  there  are  suitable  books  and  competent  teachers. 
These  are  the  only  obstacles  to  be  removed. 

1.  0{  Books,  In  the  popular  method,  many  suitable  works 
have  already  been  prepared,  not  perfect  indeed,  but  possessing 
great  value.  They  have  already  begun  to  be  used  in  many  a 
school.  In  the  scientific  method,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of 
books.  Several,  however,  might  be  mentioned.  I  notice  only 
one ;  '  Lessons  in  Botany,'  by  £.  Davis,  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Westfield,  Mass.  Tliis  is  a  little  work,  cheap,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  most  appropriate  School  Books,  will  doubtless  contain  an 
important  catalogue. 

2.  Of  Teachers.  Tlie  instmctors  of  Common  schools  are  very 
deficient  in  this  knowledge.  I  speak  not  this  to  their  reproach,  or 
to  censure  them.  They  have  had  few  means  of  improvement  in 
tliis  particular.  Their  defects  are  often  great,  and  far  less  ex- 
cusable in  other  particulars.  The  Lectures  on  School-keeping,  by 
Hall,  and  others,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Annals  of  Education^  and  other  works,  are  rapidly  removing 
much  of  the  ground  for  excuse. 

The  remedy  yh\\\e  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Some  means  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  1.  Explicit  and 
reiterated  declarations  of  the  deficiency  of  teachers,  wherever  it  is 
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palpable.  In  this  way,  the  deficiencies  will  be  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  standard  presented.  No  modesty,  no  charity,  no  indif- 
ference, should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  duty,  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  education  of  children,  of  the  children  of  the  common 
people,  who  are,  in  truth,  to  sway,  under  God,  the  destinies  of 
this  great  country,  is  an  object  of  too  much  importance  and  moral 
grandeur,  to  be  hazarded  longer  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers. 

2.  By  the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  schools  designed  for  this 

Eurpose.     Several  of  these  have    been  commenced  ;  and,  it  is 
oped,  that  many  more  will  make  this  one  part,  and  a  prominent 
part,  of  their  purpose. 

3.  By  the  greater  pecuniary  compensation  of  well  qualified 
and  faithful  teachers.  The  example  niust  be  given  by  those  dis- 
tricts, where  the  children  are  more  advanced  in  study,  and  where 
there  is  more  interest,  as  well  as  more  ability  to  reward  the  com- 
petent and  persevering  teacher.  In  this  way,  the  general  tone  of 
the  system  will  be  raised,  and  stronger  pulsations  will  begin  to 
beat,  even  to  the  extremities.  The  pitiful  calculations  of  a  few 
cents  in  the  cost  of  education,  will  be  abandoned,  when  the  money 
is  paid  for  more  valuable  instruction. 

Let  these  two  obstacles  be  removed,  want  of  proper  books,  and 
of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  thing  will  be  effected  ;  for  parents 
will  then  provide  the  means  to  make  the  knowledge  more  easy 
and  interesting.  The  minerals  will  be  looked  up,  and  laid  away 
for  future  comparison ;  some  apparatus  for  experiments  will  be 
provided  ;  plants  and  shells  will  be  collected,  and  specimens  of  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  &c.,  will  be  referred  to.  Whenever  improvement 
in  the  education  of  children  shall  make  the  expense  of  apparatus 
and  other  means  necessary,  parents  will  provide  for  that  expense. 

IX.     Cautions  to  Teachers. 

There  may  be  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  failure  to  in- 
terest children.  If  a  teacher  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  exciting 
interest  in  his  pupils,  and  is  not  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  no 
instruction  will  enable  him  to  do  it.  General  rules  can  have  no 
special  influence.     Some  cautions  may,  perhaps,  be  profitable. 

1.  Too  much  may  be  attempted.  The  greatness  of  an  object 
often  discourages  children.  They  will  do  much  in  a  day,  if  well 
employed,  provided  they  do  not  see  too  much  to  be  done.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  plan  need  be  exhibited  at  once. 

2.  Tlie  allotted  hours  of  recreation  cannot  usually  be  appro- 
priated to  Natural  History,  or  be  the  only  time  to  be  employed 
ppoQ  it,     This  must  be  made  a  part  of  regular  stud^,  and  hold  it3 
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own  appropriate  place  and  time.  When  the  attention  is  arrested, 
the  pupil  will  gladly  employ  the  hours  of  recreation  or  leisure  ia 
the  collection  of  shells,  minerals,  and  flowers,  and  make  the  survey 
of  fields  and  woods,  valleys  and  hills,  both  exercise  and  study. 

3.  The  Teacher  must  employ  his  hour  of  recreation  with  the 
school,  when  he  expects  ihera  to  do  it.  His  own  example  must 
be  seen  and  felt,  if  he  would  have  any  good  influence.  His  lan- 
guage must  not  be,  *  Go  ye/  but  ^Let  us  go.* 

X.     Liability  to  abuse. 

The  attention  to  Natural  History  may  be  superficial.  The  lia- 
bility to  this  abuse,  it  shares,  indeed,  in  common  with  many  others. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  danger  where  the  subject  is  new,  or  not 
perfectly  understood,  or  renioved  from  ordinary  studies  of  the 
school.  The  advantages  of  the  study  will  not  be  so  readily  ap- 
prehended by  parents,  unless  the  influence  upon  the  memory, 
taste,  judgment,  power  of  discrimination,  active  employment  of  the 
mind,  is  made  apparent.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  of  leading 
a  pupil  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  a  word  is  the 
subject,  to  apprehend  the  thing,  when  a  thing  is  concerned,  or  a 
property  or  quality,  as  well  as  the  name  of  it,  with  the  applica- 
tion, or  use  of  each.  To  efl*ect  this,  will  require  the  full  employ- 
ment of  the  two  crowning  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  patience 
and  perseverance  in  instruction. 

The  disposition  of  some  in  society  to  ridicule  the  acquisitions  of 
children  on  tiiis  and  similar  subjects,  is  to  be  considered  a  benefit 
to  the  cause,  by  being  a  stimulus  to  higher  exertion  and  more  full 
success.  We  should  all  be  aware  how  much  is  dependent  upon 
the  teacher  himself,  for  a  successful  development  of  the  benefits 
of  this  study.  A  failure  in  many  cases,  may  be  expected.  And 
in  other  cases,  success  may  be  fluctuating, — for  a  time  highly  grati- 
fying, and  for  another  period,  less  encouraging.  But  with  equal 
talent  for  instruction,  and  equal  diligence,  this  is  not  to  be  expected. 
When  it  occurs,  we  may,  from  this  remark,  be  led  to  attribute  the 
failure,  not  so  much  to  the  diflliculties  in  the  subject  itself,  as  to 
a  deficiency  of  mental  energy  and  application. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Lyceum,  those  views  upon  this 
subject  which  have  made  it  interesting  to  my  mind.  Many  re- 
marks have  been  made,  which  are  applicable  to  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  education  in  schools.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact,  that  instruction  is  so  much  the  same  in  all  its  departments. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  in  education.  I  trust  that  the 
Lyceum  will  prosecute  the  subject  with  all  the  zeal  which  is  de- 
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manded  by  the  high  interests  of  the  common  people,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  our  strength  now.  When 
raised  to  that  point  of  intellectual  and  religious  cultivation,  of  which 
they  are  capable,  they  will  be  the  glory  of  the  only  rational,  po" 
litical  association  on  the  globe. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


(Extract  from  an  AddreH  dcliverf d  hy  rrqneit  of  the  Trnatoci  of  the  Jackion  Acadamy,  Tenn*, 

by  Abbam  Litton,  £iq.} 

*  Education  should  not  be  limited  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  it  should  also  include  the  imbuing  of  the  mind  with  the 
principles  of  virtue — the  inculcation  of  its  practice,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  corporeal  powers.  The  body,  which  is  the 
palace  of  the  soul  and  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  would,  though 
they  were  not  indissolubly  bound  and  united  together,  deserve  to 
be  fitted  up  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of 
lis  inmate.  But  need  we,  to  prove  the  intimate  connection,  and 
the  sympathizing  relation  between  mind  and  body,  point  to  the 
mutual  influence  which  they  exeix;ise  over  each  other?  Need  we 
tell  of  the  bright  beaming  with  which  joy  causes  the  face  to  glow 
— the  crimson  blush  wiih  which  shame  can  tinge  it — the  snow- 
white  paleness  with  which  fear  overspreads  it — the  smiling  expres- 
sion, the  elasticity,  and  the  energy  of  action  which  hope  awakens, — 
and  the  listlcssncss  and  inactivity  which  desi)ondency  creates  ? 
Need  we  tell  of  the  quickened  pulse  which  surprise  excites,  and 
the  irresistible  strength  with  which  enthusiasm  can  nerve  the  mus- 
cles, and  invigorate  the  system  ?  Have  not  all  experienced  the 
dull  languor  of  the  intellect,  and  the  sluggishness  of  its  operations, 
when  afflicted  with  bodily  infirmity. 

Need  we  paint  the  irritability,  the  moroseness,  the  phantoms  of 
superstition,  and  the  eccentric  inconsistencies  which,  caused  by 
hypochondria,  obscured  the  giant  intellect  of  Johnson — the  hal- 
lucinations, the  religious  despondency,  and  the  morbid  sensibility 
which,  arising  from  ill  health,  embittered  the  life  of  Cow  per — the 
intemperance  and  the  glaring  faults  connected  with  dyspepsia,  which 
darkened  the  bright  genius  of  Burns — the  melancholy,  the  mis- 
anthropy and  perverted  feelings  caused  by  epilepsy,  which  stained 
the  character  of  the  noble  Byron,  in  order  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  body  over  the  intellect?  Although  these  facts  glaringly 
speak  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  mind  and  body,  the 
whole  system  of  education  treats  the  body  as  though  it  had  no  im* 
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portance,  even  when  considered  in  its  intimate  relation  to  tbt 
mental  faculties.  The  passions  are  continually  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  rewards,  as  if  their  constant  action  exercised  no  inju« 
rious  and  exhausting  influence.  But  do  not  those  pursuits  which 
roost  call  forth  the  passions,  hasten  the  termination  of  iile  ?  Are 
not  poets,  whose  lives  are  but  the  existence  of  a  passion,  generally 
short  lived  ?  And  has  not  the  astronomer,  whose  existence,  io 
the  contemplation  of  the  glories  and  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
is  but  an  untroubled  stream  of  |)ure  and  devoted  admiration—- 
whc^  life  is  not  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  petty  strifes  and  pas* 
sions  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  bound  dowu  to  earth, — has  not 
he  been  favored  with  long  life  ? 

But  again — injury  is  done  to  the  body  by  parents  and  teachers 
who  ambitiously  strive  to  exhibit  precocious  blossoms  of  intellect, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  untimely  fruit  is  destitute  of  its  richest 
flavor  and  its  nutritious  qualities ;  and  is  too  liable  to  be  nipped 
in  its  early  bud  by  the  chilling  frost  of  death.  Tuient,  when  too 
early  developed,  has  never  arisen  to  eminence,  or  it  has  sunk 
pitied  and  lamented  into  a  premature  grave.  In  defiance  of  the 
warning  deaths  of  White,  Keates,  Mozart,  Tasso,  Lucretia  Da- 
vidson, Griffin  and  Wilcox,  parents  are  ever  anxious  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  prodigies  of  early  learning  and  genius.  It  is  thus  that 
too  great  exercise  of  the  intellect,  and  premature  exertions  of  the 
mind  by  studies  unsuited  to  its  capacities,  cause  an  excitement  in 
the  brain  which,  with  all  its  feebleness  and  delicacy  of  structure, 
render  it  still  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 

Injury  is  also  done  to  the  body  by  too  close  and  too  constant 
confinement.  The  infantile  frame,  at  an  age  when  exercise  is  de» 
manded  for  its  development — when  the  bones  are  but  half  formed 
— when  it  is  prompted  by  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  youthful  spirits, 
and  by  the  continued  desire  of  action  which  ever  accompanies 
childhood — is  forced,  under  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  corporal 
punishment,  to  remain,  as  if  it  were  an  inanimate  and  unfeeling 
machine,  seated  in  one  posture  for  hours  at  a  time.  Can  it  then 
ever  appear  surprising,  that  under  such  tyrannical  restrictions,  the 
school  room,  to  so  many  youths,  is  as  terrible  and  loathsome  as  the 
dreary  walls  of  prison — that  its  requisitions  are  viewed  as  the  irra- 
tional mandates  of  an  unfeeling  and  unsympathizing  monster — ^that 
the  requirements  of  the  instructor  are  considered  as  those  of  one 
who  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  them,  who  is  at  war  with  all 
their  amusements,  and  the  sportive  feelings  of  their  nature? 
Under  such  restrictions,  can  it  be  astonishing  that  a  lasting  preju- 
dice is  often  excited  against  every  means  of  improvement — that 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  covered  with 
many  blooming  flowers,  perfumed  with  the  sweet  firagrance  of  its 
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liruh,  is  believed  to  be  strown  with  thorns,  and  hedged  round  with 
brambles ;  and  that  the  reminiscence  of  the  sunny  bright  days  of 
childhood,  is  but  the  recollection  of  torments  inflicted,  and  misery 
endured  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  germinating  seeds  of  disease 
«re  thus  unconsciously  implanted,  which  drains  the  very  sources 
of  life  and  happiness? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  disadvantages  arising  from  too  cbn- 
8tant  confinement  and  neglect  of  exercise.  By  it,  the  system  is 
often  disordered  to  such  an  extent,  that  mental  exertion  is  wholly 
impossible.  The  attention  begins  to  wander,  and  cannot  be  fixed 
-—reflection  cannot  perceive  the  simplest  relation — suggestion 
ceases  to  summon  up  her  legion  host,  and  the  mind  becomes  but 
a  stagnant  pool.  Gloom,  melancholy,  irritability,  and  a  want  of 
decision  are  its  general  attendants.  The  temper  is  destroyed,  the 
moral  feelings  are  blunted,  the  passions  perverted,  and  all  subor- 
dination and  government  impossible.  Although,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  a  love  fur  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  acquired, 
has  not  a  shattered  and  broken  constitution  rendered  the  mind 
incapable  of  satisfying  its  laudable  and  praiseworthy  thirst  ?  How 
many  are  annually  forced  to  desert  their  pursuits,  for  the  want  of 
health  and  strength  of  constitution  ?  How  many  youthful  aspi- 
rants, after  having  toiled  and  clambered  up  the  rugged  heights 
of  knowledge — after  having  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  having, 
as  it  were,  been  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
fame,  ha\e,  for  the  want  of  strength  and  vigor  of  body,  been  forced 
to  cease  their  exertions,  and  to  lose  the  object  of  their  ambitioUi 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  grasping  ? 

Thus  it  is,  that  an  incalculable  quantity  of  human  intellect  is 
yearly  slaughtered  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Does  not  medical  testimony  bear  witness  that  exercise 
b  the  best  preservative  of  health,  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  students  are  subject? 
Ought  not  the  active  and  energetic  lives  of  Xenophon,  Sophocles, 
Locke,  Gibbon,  Ferguson,  Franklin  and  Whitney,  to  teach  us  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  importance  and  the  utility  of  training 
the  physical  powers  ? 

Since  then  the  highest  degree  of  mental  perfection  and  human 
happiness  requires  the  full  development  of  the  bodily  energies — 
bow  is  it  to  be  attained?  Ix^t  the  studies  of  youth  be  adapted  to 
their  capacities.  Let  not  the  excitement  of  intense  application  be 
continued  so  long  nt  one  time,  as  to  exercise  a  deleterious  influ- 
ence. Let  not  youths,  like  sensitive  plants,  be  protected  from  every 
passing  breeze ;  but  let  them,  like  the  mountain  oak,  receive 
strength  from  the  rocking  of  the  tempest.     Let  them  frequently 
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seek  the  stimulus  of  the  genial  sunshine,  and  the  invigorating  infla* 
ence  of  the  pure  and  uncontaroinated  air.  Let  bodily  exercise 
and  mental  recreation  be  considered  as  much  the  duty  of  youths, 
as  the  learning;  of  their  assigned  tasks.  Let  there  be  regular  houts 
for  the  former  as  well  a^  the  latter,  and  let  them  be  permitted  fre- 
quently to  enjoy  the  recreating  influence,  and  the  cheerful  amuse- 
ments of  the  play-ground.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  in  so 
doing,  there  will  be  misemployment  of  time ;  for  the  success  of 
mental  efforts  should  never  be  measured  by  the  length  of  time 
through  which  it  is  continued,  but  by  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  intenseness  of  thought  with  which  the 
studies  are  pursued.  Thus  will  health  be  retained,  strength  of 
constitution  secured,  and  symmetry  of  proportion  obtained  ;  and 
thus  will  such  a  constitution  be  possessed,  as  shall  add  vigor  and 
energy  to  the  mental  faculties. 

Although  we  thus  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
physical  system,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, but  because  it  is  the  honored  dwelling  and  the  proud  temple 
of  the  mind — the  instrument  by  which  it  performs  all  its  operatious, 
and  holds  its  intercoui*se  with  external  nature.' 


FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  11. 

(Communicated  for  the  Annali  of  Education.) 

In  a  former  article,  I  observed,  that  in  writing  on  Female  Edu- 
cation, it  was  too  common  to  attend  nierely  to  the  studies  and  ac- 
complishments proposed  for  young  ladies;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  Female  Education  must  begin,  like  all  other  education, 
with  life  itself.  1  observed  that  the  great  principle  to  be  adopted 
here  was  the  universal  principle  of  education.  *  Let  them  leam 
while  they  are  young,  what  they  are  to  do  when  they  are  older.' 
Health  was  presented  as  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  usefulness  and 
happiness ;  Temperance,  Order,  and  Activity,  as  indispensable  to 
procure  and  preserve  it.  The  importance  of  forming  habits  of  in- 
dustry was  next  urged,  and  the  necessity  of  watching  over  and  direct- 
ing the  activity  of  cliildhood  for  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  direction  given  to  the  strong  curiosity  and  busy 
activity  of  a  child,  will  fix  its  habits,  form  its  temper,  and  decide 
its  future  character.  Youth  takes  its  turn  from  childhood  ;  child- 
hood, from  infancy.  The  proper  direction  of  such  propensities 
requires,  indeed,  the   most   watchful   attention — attention  wbicb 
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must  never  cease,  and  which  never  knows  an  intermission.  But 
the  labor  thus  bestowed,  secures  a  rich  return  ;  and  to  neglect  it, 
will  pierce  a  parent's  heart  with  many  sorrows. 

I  go  on  to  observe,  that  self-command  is  among  the  earliest 
habits  to  be  fixed  in  childhood.  Of  this,  we  cannot  say,  '  Here 
ends  tiie  first  lesson.'  It  is  an  endless  progress,  in  a  circle  of  care 
and  effort.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  every  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment, with  every  personal  virtue  and  social  enjoyment,  that  sepa- 
ration is  impossible ;  and  on  this  subject  peculiarly,  the  conse- 
quences are  hnked  with  the  circumstances,  as  by  a  chain  of  ada- 
mant. The  remedy  must  begin  with  the  6rst  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  never  be  laid  aside,  so  long  as  a  symptom  remains. 
Appetite  and  passion  are  strong,  even  in  the  infant.  She  cannot 
check  it  by  consideration,  for  she  cannot  reason.  In  this  way,  the 
power  of  restraint  is  committed  by  Providence,  entirely  to  the 
parents ;  and  they  are  as  much  bound  to  provide  for  this,  as  for 
any  other  want  of  helpless  infancy.  Impatience  for  little  enjoy- 
ments, or  with  little  restraints,  is  an  early  cause  of  fretfulness. 
Fretfulness,  if  not  checked,  and  absolutely  subdued^  increases  rap- 
idly, and  will  spoil  the  best  natural  temper.  It  is  easy  for  mis- 
judging parental  tenderness  to  mar  the  fairest  work  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  convert  the  amiable  infant,  into  the  irritable,  peevish  girl— 
the  ill-tempered,  disagreeable  woman.  Prudent  and  persevering 
restraint — discreet  and  kind  methods  to  divert  the  child's  attention 
from  the  objects  of  desire,  are  the  only  possible  remedies.  Li- 
dulgence  in  unreasonable  gratifications,  or  those  which  demand  an 
undue  share  of  the  time  or  strength  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  only 
increase  the  demands  of  the  child,  and  the  difficulty  and  pain  of 
subduing  it. 

I  have  seen  a  fretful  boy  rave  and  stamp  upon  a  mud-puddle, 
because  it  was  over  his  shoes.  A  hundred  such  instances  may  ba 
easily  remembered,  by  any  careful  observer  of  ungoverned  temper.* 
Those  who  are  thus  trained,  or  rather  who  are  left  untrained,  bring 
perpetual  anxiety  and  trouble  upon  themselves  and  their  families; 
and  often  render  all  about  them  unhappy  for  life.  How  many 
confirmations  are  there  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  ^A  child  left 
to  himself  bringcth  his  mother  to  shame  J  The  self-will  thus 
cherished  becomes  an  incurable  habit,  which  all  the  shame  and 
sorrow  that  attend  it  in  after  life,  will  not  eradicate.  The  woman 
who  is  thus  left  to  have  no  rule  over  her  own  spirit,  is  like  '  a 
city  broken  down  and  without  walls.'  Who  could  hope  for  shelter 
or  comfort  in  such  a  residence  ?     It  is  open  to  the  attacks  and  the 

*'  What  am  I  erring  for  nowf*  said  a  peevish  child  to  his  father,  after  he 
hid  been  gratified  in  every  demand  he  could  make,  and  was  still  unsatisfied. 
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-contempt  of  every  one.  ^  Hate,  fear  and  rage — the  family  of 
pain/  are  its  only  inmates.  '  Hope,  love  and  peace/  have  long 
since  deserted  the  abode  of  ungovemed  passions.  How  little  do 
parents  think  of  the  sorrows  they  are  preparing  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  children,  by  neglecting  this  gi^at  lesson  of  seli^om- 
mand.  Long  must  they  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  tbey  have 
planted,  and  seek  too  late  for  a  remedy. 

Nor  do  the  consequences  cease  here.  Tlie  vices  and  evils  of 
ungovemed  appetites  and  passions  descend  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  consequences  are  often  seen  and  felt,  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  if  not  to  every  following  generation. 

Think  of  this  ungoverned  temper,  in  the  mother  of  a  famifyf 
venting  itself  in  fretfulness  and  reproaches  towards  the  inseparable 
companion  of  her  life,  or  in  scolding,  and  violence,  and  tyranny, 
towards  her  children.  Alas!  how  many  scenes  of  domestic 
misery  might  be  traced  to  the  ungovemed  girl !  And  bow  often  is 
the  brightness  of  domestic  jo}  s  dimmed,  by  the  clouds  which  arise 
from  a  half  subdued  temper !  Such  mothers  sometimes  pretend 
to  govern  their  children's  temper,  by  treating  them  with  severity, 
or  restraining  them  by  force.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  1 
am  urging  the  importance  of  teaching  the  child  self-<ommandy  and 
not  merely  submission  or  obedience.  We  do  not  speak  merely 
o{ governing  her^  or  preventing  any  evil,  but  of  teaching  ber  and 
accustoming  her  to  govern  herself 

How  delightful  is  the  contrast  of  a  mother  whose  spirit  has  been 
brought  under  her  own  control,  whose  temper  has  been  trained, 
until  it  is  gentle,  as  well  as  firm,  and  who  thus  gives  the  besi 
lessons  of  self-command  in  her  own  example.  The  example  is 
seen  reflected  on  every  department  of  her  household,  and  on  every 
member  of  her  family.  A  (air  city  is  thus  exhibited,  as  upon  an  emi- 
nence. It  is  seen  and  admired  from  afar ;  it  is  the  delight  of  all 
who  enter  it.  Wherever  domestic  order  and  happiness  exist,  they 
are  based  upon  this  single  habit  of  self-command  ;  supporting  and 
consolidating  the  fabric  of  love.  Children  thus  educated,  by  firm 
and  gentle  restraint — thus  led  on  by  living  examples — ^uill  nse  up 
and  call  their  mother  blessed.  Among  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers, they  will  be  loved  for  the  virtues  imbibed  fron^  their  parents  ;— 
and  parents,  though  personally  unknown,  will  be  honored  far 
their  children's  virtues.  Happiest  of  the  happy  are  such  families! 
and  a  large  part  of  their  joys  is  secured  by  selfcommand. 

Sekex. 
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ADDRESS  ON  ASSOCIATlOiNS  TO  PROMOTE  EDUCATION. 

An  Address  on  the  suljtct  of  Literary  Associations  to  promote  Education ; 
delivered  before  the  fnsiitute  of  Education  of  Hampden  Sidney  College^ 
(Va^)  at  their  last  Commencement,    Br  James  M.  Garmett. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  token  of  increasing  zeal  and  activity 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  ^  the  Ancient  Dominion.'  An  asso- 
ciation capable  of  appreciating  such  an  address,  cannot  but  do 
much  for  the  cause  ;  and  the  address  itself,  we  hope,  diffused  as 
it  is,  not  only  as  a  pamphlet,  but  in  the  pages  of  a  new  and 
interesting  periodical,  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  we  trust 
will  rouse  many  to  new  efforts. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gamett,  (whose  labors 
in  this  field  we  have  long  intended  to  notice,)  that  this  is  the  first 
voluntary  association  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  on  a  large  scale. 
He  urges  the  importance  of  such  combinations  from  the  example 
of  the  North,  (we  wish  it  were  more  universally  given,)  and  com- 
plains, that  the  business  of  instruction  is  left  to  be  pursued  by  those 
who  find  no  place  in  other  professions — that  there  is  no  system  of 
studies — no  rule  for  qualification — but  all  is  left  to  *  the  chance- 
medley,  hap-hazard  contrivances  of  individuals,'  often  utterly  un- 
qualified to  judge  at  all  of  the  subject. 

He  presents  first  the  great  objects  of  education ;  and  maintains 
that  nothing  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  aim  at  perfecting 
our  whole  nature,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral — which  does  not 
treat  man  as  a  being  formed  for  a  higher  stale  of  existence.     If 

*  self-knowledge,  self-control,  self-devotion  to  duty,'  be  omitted, 

*  ftll  else  is  but  mere  dust  in  the  balance.'  However  valuable  the 
accomplishments  of  the  scholar,  they  are  not  sufficient,  of  them- 
selves, to  make  the  man,  or  the  citizen. 

But  Mr.  Gamett  objects,  not  merely  to  the  end  too  often  pro- 
posed in  our  schools,  but  to  the  means  employed  to  lead  on  our 
youth, — the  fear  of  man,  the  desire  of  applause  and  personal 
rivalry,  in  place  of  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God, — tending,  in  his 
oxm  strong,  but  correct  language,  to  inspire  more  dread  of  public 
sentiment,  than  love  of  public  or  private  duty, — '  to  poison  our 
hearts  with  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  intoxicate  us  with  pride, 
vanity,  and  ambition,  rather  than  to  promote  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tian or  social  life.  He  presents  in  a  strong  light,  that  lamentable, 
but  too  evident  deficiency  of  our  schools,  that  the  higher,  the 
moral  nature  of  the  pupils  is  not  made  the  paramount  object  of 
attention  ;  that  they  are  not  taught,  or  led,  by  the  course  pursued 
with  them,  to  consider  character  as  important  as  knowledge  or 
success  in  life ;  and  that  as  the  natural  result,  the  greater  number 

*27 
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pass  from  the  restraints  of  a  scholastic  life  into  the  grossest  neglect 
of  all  morality,  or  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  address  closes  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  making  moral  and  religious  principles  tlie  ^  be- 
ginning, and  middle,  and  end  of  education,' — of  studying  the  sci- 
ences with  reference  to  them,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  characters,  as  well  as  their  minds. 


DRAKE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Philosophy  of  Discipline,  in  Families,  Schools  ami 
Colleges  ;  delivered  before  the  it^estem  lAlerary  Institute,  and  College  ^ 
Professional  Teachers,  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1834.  Bt 
DAMiEii  Draie,  M.  D.    Ciucinnuti :  U.  P.  James.    1834. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  this  subject  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  one  who 
reasons  on  philosophical,  and  physiological,  as  well  as  religious 
principles;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  author,  for  the 
valuable  essays  with  which  he  has  favored  us.  In  this  discourse. 
Dr.  Drake  has  taken  the  least  popular  side  of  some  vexed  ques- 
tions ;  and  has  defended  his  views  with  great  ability. 

In  opposition  to  that  ultra  extravagance  which  denies  all  right 
of  control,  except  to  God,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
meet,  with  serious  argument,  he  commences  his  discourse  with 
showing,  that  the  universe  is  a  system  of  laws,  and  that  whether 
it  be  in  tlie  planetary  world,  or  in  the  connection  of  man  with  the 
material  world,  or  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  ;  every 
violation  of  natural  law  is  followed  by  a  penalty — by  evil  or  by 
sufferino:. 

o 

This  testimony  of  nature  to  the  existence  and  necessity  of  laws 
and  punislmients,  is  confirmed  by  that  of  revelation  ;  and  in  that 
same  infallible  code,  social  rewards  and  punishments  connected 
with  them,  are  announced,  and  enjoined,  by  Mine  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept.'  Especially  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  and  the  right  of  demanding  it,  distinctly  inculcated,  and 
the  parent  is  made  responsible  for  the  use  of  these  means  of 
restraining  and  governing  his  children. 

The  next  inquiry  suggested  is.  What  these  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments should  be  ;  and  the  answer  to  this  question  is  given  so 
ably,  that  we  extract  the  whole. 
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*  To  prosecute  this  investigation  in  a  proper  manner,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  haraan  nature,  as  it  exists  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  is  indispensable. 

Man  being  a  compound  of  mind  and  body,  can  only  be  understood 
by  observing  and  studying  both ;  for  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  In  the  successive  periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  various  grades  of  civilization,  the  relative  power  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  body  upon  the  mind,  is  different.  Thus,  in 
the  civilized  and  intellectual  slate,  the  mind  exercises  greater  power 
over  the  body,  than  in  the  savage  state  ;  and  the  mind  of  a  philoso* 
pher,  or  a  Christian,  governs  the  desires  of  his  body  more  efiectuallyy 
than  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  person  controls  his  appetites ; 
and,  finally,  the  mind  of  an  adult  rules  over  his  bodily  wants,  with 
greater  success  than  the  mind  of  a  child.  In  the  tender  stages  of 
infancy,  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  moral  sentiments,  are  but  little 
developed,  and  the  corporeal  appetites  and  desires  are  strong.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  body  must  be  built  up,  and  hence  the  appe- 
tite for  food,  and  the  pleasures  of  indulgence,  are  great,  sometimeo 
almost  insatiable.  The  impatience  of  labor  is  quick,  because  its 
industry  can  seldom  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  its  limbs  are 
soon  fatigued,  while  they  are  growing.  Its  natural  repugnance  to 
close  or  long  continued  confinement  is  equally  strong,  for  fresh  air 
and  unrestrained  exercise,  are  requisite  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  health.  Its  curiosity  for  wandering  among  new  objects  is  intense, 
because,  observation  is  the  food  of  the  young  intellect,  and  indispen- 
sable to  its  growth.  Finally,  its  love  of  play  and  of  pleasure  is  almost 
indomitable  ;  because  on  the  plan  of  nature,  no  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  rests  upon  it ;  and  if  it  had  not  a  desire  for  play, 
it  would  not  take  the  necessary  exercise,  nor  acquire  the  proper  use 
and  discipline  of  its  limbs.  Thus,  almost  all  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  infancy  and  youth,  connect  themselves  with  the  body.  The  grati- 
fication of  the  physical  or  material  part  is  the  great  object;  that 
which  answers  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  body  affords  the  chief 
pleasure.  Like  the  lower  animals,  it  lives  for  the  body,  and  for  the 
present  moment.  Its  enjoyments  are  physical — its  sufferings  are 
physical ;  and,  when  they  extend  to  the  mind,  it  is  because  some- 
thing which  administered  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  has  been  withheld, 
or  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  mortify  the  few  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  soul,  which,  at  that  early  period,  are  in  a  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility. 

What  is  the  deduction  from  these  views  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  of  childhood,  a  foundation  for  physical  correc- 
tion ;  and  that  punishment  of  the  body  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
reaching  and  affecting  the  mind.  Such  are  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  applied  to  this  subject.  And  what  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ence ?  Let  the  practice  of  the  whole  world  return  the  answer.  In 
every  age,  and  in  all  nations,  we  find  the  hand  of  the  parent  uplifted 
in  physical  correction,  or  some  other  mode  adopted,  of  punishing  the 


body  through  its  desires  and  sensibilities.  It  is,  indeed,  an  instinct 
on  the  part  of  the  parent ;  and,  by  an  instinct  equally  intuiti?e,  un- 
erring, and  universal,  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  child.  Nature,  in  fact, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  prompts,  if  she  does  not  regulate, 
the  whole  discipline.' 

To  this  unanswerable  appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Dr.  Drake 
adds  the  decisive  testimony  of  revelation. 

'  But  does  God  in  his  revealed  will,  bear  us  out  in  these  conclu- 
sions? The  Bible  shall  give  the  reply.  "  He  that  spainth  his  rod^ 
Jutteth  his  son;  hut  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  bt times" 
"  Foolishness  is  hound  in  the  heart  of  a  child;  hut  the  rod  of  correct 
tion  shall  drive  it  far  aicay*'  "  Withhold  not  correction  from  tkt 
child,  for  if  thou  heatrst  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  T^hm 
shcdt  heat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  hell." 

Thus  we  find  punishment  of  the  body,  even  with  the  rod,  expressly 
enjoined  by  Heaven,  as  a  parental  duty;  and  declared  to  be  |>owei^ 
ful,  not  only  in  driving  away  foolishness,  and  qualifying  the  child  for 
the  duties  of  this  life,  but  in  preparing  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  eter^ 
nity  ;  and  we  are  thus  supplied  with  new  evidence  of  the  conformity 
of  the  law  of  the  Bible,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  constitution 
of  roan.' 

The  various  kinds  of  bodily  punishment  are  next  considered,  with 
very  just  discrimination. 

'  Corporeal  punishments  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which  act  upon  the 
body  in  a  positive  manner,  and  give  pain,  as  the  hand,  the  ferule, 
and  the  rod;  and  those  which  act  negatively,  and  give  pain  to  the 
unindulged  appetites,  as  withholding  luxurious  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  and  confinement  to  tne  house,  or  to  a  certain  position.  The 
latter,  at  first  view,  might  seem  preferable  ;  but  they  are  not  always 
practicable  with  the  great  mass  of  parents,  who  are  poor,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  work,  and  for  whom  all  gmeral  rules  should  be  formed  ;  and 
they  cannot  always  be  conveniently  resorted  to  by  teachers.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  objection  of  a  different  kind,  which  detracts  some- 
thing from  their  character.  If  the  child  be  not  hungry,  or  its  app^ 
tite  be  destroyed  by  its  emotion  of  mind,  the  denial  of  good  things 
will  inflict  no  punishment ;  and  confmcment  will  give  no  bodily  pain 
if  there  should,  at  the  moment,  be  no  disposition  to  go  abroad.  Still 
further,  there  are  moral  objections  to  restraints  upon  the  appetites, 
which  deserve  deep  consideration.  The  child  is  taught,  by  the  estH 
•  mate  which  it  perceives  the  parent  to  place  on  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
when  he  withholds  them  as  a  punishment,  to  regard  them  as  of  para^ 
mount  value,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  sensual ;  when,  perhaps, 
the  ve^  offence  for  which  he  was  punished,  was  an  act  of  improper 
indulgence,  or  of  depredation  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite. 
Finally,  if  the  hunger  of  children  be  not  satisfied,  they  are  tempted, 
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secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  are  thus  led  into 
habits  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  theft,  which,  practised  towards  the 
parent  for  a  time,  may  at  last  be  exercised  un  society.' 

Dr.  Drake  does  not  leave  unanswered,  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  bodily  punishment. 

'On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  use  of  the  rod  de- 
grades the  child  in  its  own  estimation  ;  debases  it  in  the  view  of  other 
children ;  exasperates  it  towards  its  parents ;  is  liable  to  be  exces- 
sive ;  and  contributes  to  maintain  on  the  earth,  the  system  of  violence 
and  war,  which  must  be  abolished,  before  the  world  can  be  chris- 
tianized. These  are  serious  objections,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
sider them  separately. 

I  begin  by  appealing  to  every  judicious  and  observing  parent  and 
preceptor,  to  say,  whether  they  have  witnessed,  under  the  application 
of  the  rod,  any  evidence  of  improper  self-abasement  in  the  child ; 
and  would  ask  all  who  have  felt  it,  to  recollect,  whether  its  merited 
^nd  proper  infliction,  sunk  them  in  their  own  estimation,  below  the 
point  of  that  humility  which  children  ought  to  feel,  under  the  de- 
served chastisements  of  their  parents  or  teachers  ?  From  my  own 
observation  and  experience,  I  should  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative;  and,  believing,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  use  of  this 
instrument  of  correction,  is  a  kind  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rent, acquiesced  in  by  the  feelings  of  nature  in  the  child,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  its  employment,  under  proper  regulations,  can  debase 
the  feelings,  or  break  down  the  manly  spirit,  but  rather  contribute  to 
purify  and  elevate  both. 

That  it  necessarily  lowers  the  child  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
there  is  as  little  reason  to  believe.  If  it  be  a  natural  punishment, 
such  an  effect  cannot  flow  from  it ;  and  that  it  does  not,  is  a  matter 
of  observation  ;  for  we  generally  see  the  surrounding  children,  if 
relatives  or  friends,  disposed  to  pity  the  one  which  has  been  chas- 
tised, and  often  find  them,  subsequently,  engaged  in  offering  it  their 
little  consolations.  That  children  who  are  frequently  whipped,  some* 
times  become  objects  of  derision  with  their  playmates,  is  certain ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  such  children  are  great  offenders,  and  among 
children,  as  in  society,  those  who  continue  to  offend  in  the  midst  of 
correction,  will,  at  length,  fall  into  contempt. 

That  the  rod  may  exasperate  the  child  towards  its  parent,  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  it  be  used  when  the  child  is  innocent,  or  applied  to  a 
degree  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  or  with  partiality,  in  reference 
to  other  children ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  might  to  feel 
indignant.  But  where  is  the  individual  who  can  say,  that  he  ever 
loved  a  parent  the  less,  for  inflicting  personal  chat^tisement  in  a 
proper  degree,  when  he  had  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  ? 
So  far  from  producing  the  alleged  effect,  it  generates  the  opposite; 
and  children  never  love  their  parents  more,  than  in  the  hour  of  re- 
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pentanee  and  returning  joy,  which  follows  this  kind  of  puniahment, 
inflicted  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  to  a  merited  extent' 

But  physical  rewards  are  of  great  value,  as  well  as  physical 
punishments. 

'These  act  by  giving  bodily  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  address 
themselves  to  the  senses.  Let  us  consider  them  in  succession,  be- 
ginning with  the  sense  of  taste.  This  is  the  earliest  on  which  we 
can  act,  because  it  is  the  first  that  requires  to  be  indulged.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  granting  a  child  the  means  of  this  indulgence 
as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  but  as  it  generates  a  taste  for  luxury, 
it  should  not  be  continued  after  the  other  senses  are  so  far  de¥eloped, 
that  we  can  act  upon  them  with  effect,  which  happens  in  diffisrent 
children,  at  various  ages. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  next  developed,  but  the  means  of  gratifying 
it  are  not  so  convenient  as  thase  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Its  gratificar 
tion,  however,  is  less  dangerous  to  the  future,  than  that  of  taste,  and 
need  not  be  abandoned,  as  long  as  its  special  enjoyments  can  be 
made  a  means  of  reward. 

Hearing  is  a  sense,  developed  at  an  early  period,  as  all  who  haie 
observed  the  effect  of  music  on  young  children  are  aware.  Through 
this  sen;<e  they  may  be  pleasurably  and  powerfully  affected  ;  but  the 
frequent  resort  of  mothers  and  nurses  to  its  soothing  influence,  pre- 
vents, in  some  measure,  its  use  as  an  occasional  reward.  Whenever 
it  can  be  employed,  however,  it  should  not  be  omitted  ;  and  as  the 
indulgence  of  this  desire  does  not  contribute  to  debauch  the  mind, 
but  to  soften  and  elevate  it,  the  reward  may  be  given,  as  long  as  dis- 
cipline is  required,  or  the  child  continues  to  regard  it  as  a  favor. 

The  sense  of  feeling  includes  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  fresh  air,  that  of  the  lungs  tor  the  last,  and  also,  a  want  or 
desire  seateil  in  the  muscles,  for  active  exercise.  These  desires  are 
all  gratified,  by  excursions  in  the  0{)en  air;  and,  while  confinement 
is  a  corporeal  punishment,  going  abroad  for  play,  is,  to  children  who 
are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large  habitually,  a  real  and  most  admi- 
rable reward.  Its  use,  in  no  manner  or  degree,  contributes  to  impair 
the  intellect,  pervert  the  mortil  sentiments,  or  excite  the  animal  pro- 
pensities :  but  to  elevate  the  two  former,  and  promote  health  and 
symmetry  of  b-Mly,  with  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits. 

The  last  of  the  senses  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  sight.  At  a  very 
earlv  period,  infants,  as  all  mothers  know,  are  attracted  by  light. 
The  young  child,  as  instinctively  and  steadily  turns  its  eye  to  the 
candle  at  night,  as  the  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  directs  its  branchee 
towards  an  o[)oninv;  in  the  wall.  As  it  grows,  the  desire  for  this 
gratification  also  increases,  and.  finally,  exceeds  in  energy,  that  of 
amell.  to^ich,  and  hearing.  Hence,  the  confinement  of  a  child  in  e 
dark  room,  even  where  it  is  not  afraid,  is  a  bodily  punishment ;  while 
the  gratilication  of  ils  vision  with  massee  of  light  end  shade,  eaA 
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▼arietj  and  brilliancy  of  colors,  may  be  made  a  most  cherished  re- 
ward. Vision  has,  with  much  propriety,  been  called  the  intellectual 
sense  ;  for,  of  the  whole,  its  iiiduigeiice  approaches  nearest  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  mind.  It  involves  nothing  sensual,  in  the  bad  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  as  a  reward, 
till  they  shall  cease  to  be  necessary,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the 
child.' 

The  facility  and  safety  with  which  all  the  senses  may  be  grati- 
fied, while  the  health  is  promoted,  is  admirably  described  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

*  In  resorting  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  a  reward,  we  may  press 
several,  or  the  whole  of  them,  into  our  service  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
when  skilfully  used,  their  united  influences  are  of  the  l)appie^t  kind. 
Children  are  great  lovers  of  nature.  A  flower,  a  little  bird,  a  branch 
of  misletoe  with  its  pearl  colored  berries  in  winter,  a  babbling  brook, 
which  they  can  dam  up  in  an  hour,  a  fall  of  snow  which  lodges  on 
the  limbs  of  the  shade  tree  in  front  of  tlie  door,  or  half  buries  up  the 
grass  in  the  yard,  a  butterfly,  or  a  lightning-bug,  the  taste  of  a  new 
fruit,  the  smell  of  a  new  flower,  a  whiter  pebble  stone,  or  a  more 
retired  play-ground  surrounded  by  fresher  natural  objects,  acts  pleas- 
antly on  their  senses,  and  may  be  made  an  indulgence  and  a  reward. 
But  when  the  sensible  and  benevolent  parent,  or  teacher,  combines 
a  visit  among  the  various  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as  the  reward 
he  would  bestow  for  obedience,  or  great  effort  at  labor  or  study,  he 
presents  the  highest  sensual  gratification  which  God  has  placed  at 
his  disposal.' 

Dr.  Drake  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  *  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  belong  primarily  to  the  mind.'  The  first  and  *  the 
greatest  of  the  means  of  moral  government,'  is  love  to  the  mother* 
As  lie  beautifully  observes  : — This  means,  if  employed  early 
and  skilfully,  '  fixes  over  the  child  a  dominion,  that,  like  the  per- 
manent colors  which  the  light  of  the  sun  stamps  upon  the  opening 
rose,  must  be  felt  till  the  individual  is  gathered,  with  that  mother, 
in  the  grave.'  We  wish  the  whole  passage  on  this  subject  could 
find  a  place  in  our  pages. 

He  treats,  subsequently,  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  other  natural 
propensities,  and  advocates  the  employmentof  those  of  an  inferior, 
and  debatable  character,  on  the  ground,  that  all  do  not  feel  the  effect 
of  higher  motives.  To  us,  this  seems  a  fallacy.  This  plan  will, 
indeed,  paralyze  the  sensibility  to  higher  motives  ;  but  does  not  the 
whole  aspect  of  Christian  society,  compared  with  that  of  Pagan 
countries,  show,  that  tlie  highest  motives,  like  the  winds  that  blow 
upon  the  ocean,  have  a  powerful  influence  even  on  those  who  are 
not  placed  within  theur  immediate  sphere  of  action  ?     And  does 
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not  the  deterioration  which  takes  place  in  every  country  and 
in  every  society,  where  a  lower  standard  is  adopted,  on  the  same 
plan,  show  that  it  is  a  dangerous  course.  *Aim  high '  is  an  dd 
maxim.  We  think  our  greatest  danger  now  is,  m  conceding  too 
much. 

Dr.  Drake  insists  with  great  force,  upon  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  spirit  of  reverence  to  parents,  and  of  veneration  towards 
God.  He  expresses  his  regret,  that  *  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,'  thb  sentiment  b  not  so 
carefully  cherished,  as  he  would  desire.  He  urges  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  fear  as  well  as  to  love  his  Creator,  and 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  his  will — the  rule  of  his 
life. 

He  concludes  his  address  with  the  following  recapitulation  of 
first  principles. 

'  1st.  Children,  like  grown  persons,  act  from  motives :  and  whea 
they  transgress,  they  have  an  object  in  view,  which,  at  the  moment, 
is  dear  to  them.  They  should  then  be  carefully  and  patiently 
instructed  in  their  duties*,  and  have  the  reasons  for  the  laws,  by  which 
you  govern  them,  as  fully  explained  as  possible. 

2d.  As  there  is  among  them  a  great  variety  in  bodily  and  mental 
temperament,  the  characters  of  each  should  be  studied,  and  the  a|h 
propriate  means  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  selected  accordingly. 

3d.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  their  periods  of  undefinable 
indisposition,  and  consequent  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  and 
feelings,  when,  of  course,  they  are  froward,  peevish  and  disobedient. 
Those  who  govern  them  should  look  into  this  matter  ;  and  in  meting 
out  their  punishments,  have  respect  to  its  influence ;  or,  while  the 
disease,  not  known,  perhaps,  by  the  child,  shall  continue,  omit  them 
altogether. 

4ih.  The  excitation  of  fear  is  a  legitimate  means  of  correction,  for 
all  correction  o))erates,  indeed,  by  exciting  it ;  but  children  should 
not  be  frightened  by  goblins,  or  threatenings  connected  with  super- 
natural appearances,  for  an  association  of  ideas  may  make  them 
superstitious  and  timid  throughout  life. 

5th.  Both  rewartls  and  punishments  should  be  propK>rtioned  to 
ofTtMices.  They  should  he  dealt  out  with  all  the  impartiality  a  mao 
requires  from  a  court  of  justice.' 
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PRACTICAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  NURSERY. 

{We  cannot  offer  to  parent!  a  better  illastration  of  the  philoaophjr  of  diaci* 
pline,  than  the  following  account  of  a  seriei  of  dialogoei,  which  pasaed  between 
«  parenty  and  the  phjaiclan  of  his  family.] 

Dialogue  between  a  Parent  and  a  Physician. 

Dialogue  L 

'  Prat,  Dr., — give  us  your  advice  al)out  our  child.     He  is  but  six 

months  old.     The  sage  dames  say  he  must  be  fed,  and  he  must  be 

walked  with,  virhcriever  he  requires  it — night  or  day.    But  he  insists  upon 

a  great  deal  more  attention,  than  the  duties  and  health  of  his  mother 

allow.' 

'As  to  feeding,  you  may  teach  htm  to  frcd  without  intermission,  if  you 
yield  to  every  demand  ;  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  being  carried  about* 
especially  at  nif;ht.  Why,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  me,  when  I  feel 
restless,  if  someiuwly  were  disposed  to  carry  me  about ;  and  you  may 
defiend  upon  it,  your  chihl  will  not  lose  the  pleasure,  if  he  can  secure  it 
by  fretting  and  crying.' 

*  But  what  must  wu  do.  His  cries  will  disturb  others  as  well  as  our- 
aelves,  if  we  do  not  gratify  him.' 

'I  can  tell  }ou  what  I  have  done.  My  children  have  undertaken  to 
make  these  demands  uiisicnsonably,  and  I  have  found  tliat  moderate  ehaa- 
iistment  was  the  Itt'st  remedy ;  and  that  it  produced  less  crying,  than  tha 
attempt  lo  gratify  iIkmii.' 

•What,  doctor !  chastisement  so  early  ?' 

'Why  the  truth  is,  at  thid  age,  the  chihl  docs  not  reason;  and  there  if 
no  other  motive  luit  bodily  pnit),  or  liodily  pleasure,  that  can  govern  him. 
Early  childhood  is  the  very  tinii:  when  bodily  punishment  is  most  appli- 
cable ;  and  It  ought  to  Iki  all  givi^n  very  early.  If  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites are  kept  in  a  sulidiicd  hinte  l»y  the  jiarents,  before  reason  ia 
develo|)ed,  the  child  will  have  less  difficulty  in  governing  himself  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  have  known  a  mother  who  broke  up  the  habit  which  her  child  had 
acquired  at  four  months  old,  of  Wiiking  and  demanding  to  be  taken  up^ 
by  a  few  slaps;  but  most  pcr:<o;iK  would  call  it  cruel.' 

'Do  not  fear  that.  Your  cliild  will  suHer  a  great  deal  less  from  proper 
chaiitiHement,  than  he  will  fi-r)tn  the  never  sjuisficd  desires,  the  restlfisa 
fretfulness,  which  will  othei  wise  ^row  upon  him.  One  or  two  shifis,  ofi 
a  part  where  no  injury  roiild  he  don<>,  quieted  my  chihl:  and  'Hush'  or 
*  Be  still,'  which  I  had  rejicated  before  chastising  him,  was  very  aooo 
«0ough  to  quiet  him.' 
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*  Well,  doctor,  we  have  trie<l  your  plan,  and  with  entire  success.' 
'Did  you  find  any  difficulty ?' 

'  Why,  we  did  not  certainly  succeed  so  easily  as  you  did.  It  was  neces* 
nry  to  rvpeat  the  chnsti.^cincnt,  and  sometimes  several  times  in  a  night, 
for  a  week  or  two ;  Tor  our  hoy  lins  more  obstinacy  than  many  children, 
lliit  wu  are  amply  rewarded  for  the  puin  it  cost  us,  and  we  feel  much 
indebted  to  you  for  tlie  advice.  He  is  a  great  deal  happier.  He  sleeps 
quietly  at  night,  wakes  only  nt  the  regular  hours  of  feeding,  and  less  fre- 
({uently  tliitn  ever  before.  He  awakes  cheerful,  with  a  laugh  instead  of 
a  Hcreani,  at  all  times.  lie  wuits  pati<'ntly  till  he  is  attended  to.  He  will 
oAen  chatter  half  an  hour  |»lay  fully,  when  be  cannot  sleep,  and  does  not 
pnKH  half  aH  much  time  (hiring  the  day  in  fretting  and  scrf^aming.  In 
short,  the  happiness  of  his  little  life  has  been  at  least  doubled,  by  this 
nioriieiitnry  pain.' 

*  And  how  long  did  he  really  suffer  ?' 

'  Why  it  hart  surprised  ine  to  see,  that  he  seemed  to  be  quiet  as  soon  as 
his  passion  was  subdued  ;  and  W(iid<l  stop  his  screams,  and  turn  to  sh  ep 
the  uioineni  the  chastisement  was  tinislitMl.  It  was  evident  tliat  he  must, 
even  at  I  he  uionicnt,  sutlVr  more  with  bis  passion  than  with  the  chastise- 
UK'iit  ;  fur  the  passion  would  keep  liim  screaming  for  an  hour;  while  the 
cliasti»<euieur,  if  it  was  enectua),  would  quiet  him  in  five  minutes.* 

*  There  is  no  dnubt  ilint  it  is  so.  Let  a  child  be  accustomed  to  do  right, 
and  habit  will  nuike  it  agreeable.  Iudul<;ing  unreasonable  desires  is 
j'litse  kiniiittitg:  Cor  they  niuilipK  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  becomes  tmpof- 
jfi^/r  to  graiily  them.  It  gives  momentary  pleasure  ;  but  it  produces 
lasting  pain — n  constant  sonrre  of  suflering.  If  parents  would  have 
tirmuess  to  persevere  in  a  eoin-se  of  discipline,  they  would  generally  find 
the  same  result  thai  you  have  done.' 

Dialogue  3. 

*  Well,  doctor,  w«  have  a  new  case  of  moral  disease,  about  which  we 
need  YiMir  counsel.  We  shall  never  cease  to  l>e  gmteful  to  you  for  thai 
atieniion  whirh  hu!)  sa\ed  our  chiUrs  life.  But  his  complaint  has  left 
hint  with  ii  habit  of  frolluhiess  and  impaiience,  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  eontnd.  e\en  ni»w  thai  be  is  in  perfect  lienlih.' 

'That  !!«  olV'u  the  ivsult  of  a  long  illness  ;  and  especially  with  this  dis- 
ease,' 

*  I  am  uwttiv  of  that ;  bur  ine\perienc«N!  as  we  are,  we  need  your  advice 
ill  onlor  to  \h*  consi>teoi.  You  direet  that  he  t'hould  be  fed  moderaiely, 
and  rxcittsi  an  little  as  (M^<ibie  ;  but  wo  cannot  oliey  one  direction,  witli« 
iHU  viid.itmg  the  spirit  of  the  other.     He  has  an  iosatiahle  cravings  for 
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food ;  he  will  not  siiflfer  us  to  leave  him  for  a  moment ;  and  if  his  desires 
are  not  fully  gratitieH,  he  frets  himself  almost  into  a  fever.' 

'It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  such  a  long  illnesii.  But  you  must  do 
as  well  as  you  can.  Give  him  as  little  food,  and  indulge  him  as  little  as 
possihle.' 

*  But  the  principal  question  I  wished  to  ask  is,  whether  it  is  a  case  for 
the  discipline  which  we  found  so  useful  formerly.' 

*  Why  I  suppose  discipline  will  scarcely  do  any  good.  I  know  a 
child  who  had  this  complaint  several  years  a^o,  who  still  has  an  ungov- 
ernahle  voracity  of  appetite,  and  is  eating  and  fretting  constantly.  I 
have  known  others,  who  have  not  recovered  from  it  for  a  long  period ; 
and  some  continue  irritahle  through  life.' 

'This  is  indeed  a  serious  misfortune,  and  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think 
of  it.' 

Dialogue  4. 

*  Grood  morning,  Mr. .     How  does  your  little  boy  do  ?' 

*  Very  much  improved,  sir.  But  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of 
the  course  we  have  taken.  We  ventured,  for  once,  to  act  contrary  to 
your  advice,  and  resort  to  chastisement,  although  you  did  not  approve  it.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  you  ought  not  to  try  it ;  but  I  was  afraid  it 
would  do  very  little  good.     But  what  course  did  you  pursue  ?' 

*  Your  account  of  the  effects  of  his  disease  on  the  character,  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  W^e  could  not  bear  to  think  of  seeing  our  child  a 
torment  to  all  around  him.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  disease.  We 
saw  nothing  to  hope  from  impro-ement  in  his  health  ;  and  we  felt  as  if 
It  would  be  a  less  affliction  even  to  follow  him  to  his  grave,  than  to  see 
iiim  grow  up  to  be  a  peevish,  irritable  man,  a  source  of  suffering,  and  an 
example  of  evil,  to  all  around  him.' 

•You  were  right;  but  what  course  did  you  take  ?' 

*  Why,  sir,  we  gave  him  his  food  only  at  such  times,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, as  you  considered  safe  and  proper.     We  did  not  indulge  bis  de- 
mands for  attention,  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  or  sleep,  or  duties  of 
his  mother,  or  nurse  ;  and  we  did  not  allow  him  to  be  peevish. 

*  And  what  did  you  do  to  prevent  it  ?  ' 

*  There  was  a  storm  of  passion  for  several  days ;  hut  we  administered 
your  old  remedy,  with  wonderful  success.    If  he  demanded  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  food,  or  attention,  or  motion,  it  was  steadily  refused.     If 
his  fretfulness  could  not  be  checked  by  amusing  him,  he  was  chastised 
until  he  was  quiet.    When  the  condition  or  duties  of  his  mother  or  nurse 
rendered  it  proper  to  set  him  down,  to  amuse  himself,  he  was  required  to 
foe  quiet ;  and  if  he  was  irritated,  bis  passion  was  subdued  by  chastise- 
ment' 
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*  It  was  a  hard  duty  to  peribrm ;  but  what  was  the  efftct  ?  * 

'  His  peevishneM  had  advanced  so  far,  that  when  be  was  ao  aleepjr  be 
could  ararcely  sit  up,  he  would  scream  half  an  hour  if  be  were  laid 
down — aometimes  until  bis  face  was  almost  crimson.  But  we  found  at 
length  a  single  slap,  with  'Hush,'  or  'Be  still,'  would  often  subdue  him 
at  onco,  so  that  he  would  turn  over  quietly  to  sleep.  In  short,  whenerer 
be  wos  uneasy  from  mere  freytdness^  we  found  chastisement  a  perfect 
opiate.  We  watched  for  the  judications  of  pain,  and  endeaTored  to 
gratify  every  reasonable  desire,  provided  blocks,  balls,  and  other  objerts 
with  which  be  might  amuse  himself,  and  allured  him  to  good  humor  by 
speaking  cheerfully,  and  playing  with  him.  We  changed  his  position 
and  his  occupations  so  often  as  to  prevent  weariness.  Wa  made  every 
allowance,  and  gave  him  some  little  extra  comfort  or  pleasure,  if  be  bad 
been  disappointed  in  his  regular  meal,  or  disturbed  in  his  nap.  But  after 
using  all  proper  precautjons,  we  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should  not  cry 
without  reason,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty,  to  assist  him  in  governing  himself 
by  punishment.' 

*I  suppose  you  found  very  little  punishment  would  answer.' 

'Not  alwaya.  It  was  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  alapa  until 
the  skin  was  reddened.' 

'  But  have  you,  after  all,  accomplished  the  object  ? ' 

'  I  think  we  have.  Thus  much  is  certain — instead  of  a  violent  out- 
cry, every  time  he  is  laid  on  his  bed,  he  generally  turns  quietly  on  bis 
aide  and  goes  to  sleep.  Instead  of  waking  with  a  scream,  be  rouses 
us  at  night  with  some  gentle,  pleasant  sound  ;  and  if  he  remains  awake, 
will  prattle  himself  to  sleep  without  a  murmur.  He  meets  us  in  the 
morning  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh.  After  he  has  made  known  bis  wantst 
he  waits  patiently,  until  we  can  attend  to  him.  He  sits  quietly  on  the 
floor,  and  amuses  himself  with  his  blocks,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at  a 
time,  instead  of  demanding  to  be  walked  with  every  moment.  In  short, 
be  passes  the  day  in  almost  unmingled  enjoyment,  with  very  little 
attention.  He  sleeps  quietly  at  night,  with  fewer  interruptions  than  even 
and  wakes  refreshed  and  hap|>y.  He  is  convened  from  a  restless,  pee- 
vish, unhappy  child,  into  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  smiling,  pleasant 
beiii^  I  meet  with.' 

'Well,  sir,  you  have  done  him  a  most  important  service,  whatever  others 
may  say  of  the  cruelty  of  the  plan.' 

'  On  that  point  we  have  indeed  been  tried,  by  the  pain  which  we  gave 
to  our  friends  as  well  as  our  child.  But  we  have  had  evidence  which 
auti^fied  even  some  who  reproached  us,  of  the  benefit  of  our  plan.  Hii 
mother  has  recently  Iteen  so  ill,  that  she  could  not  even  see  him  for  some 
lime;  and  during  that  period,  when  bis  cries  and  fretfulneaa  migbl 
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have  prarentec]  ber  recovery,  he  was  perfectly  docile,  and  allowed  hia 
Duree  to  be  changed  several  times  without  any  fretfulness.  One  who 
bad  mourned  over  his  suffering  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
good  they  had  done.' 

'If  others  would  pursue  faithfully  the  same  plan,  they  would  safe 
themselves  and  their  children  a  great  deal  of  BuflTcring,  and  even  disease. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  health  as  well  as  happiness, as  ungoverned 
appetites  and  passions.  Half  our  diseases,  and  more  than  half  our  suffer- 
ings, arise  from  these  alone.' 

*  There  is  one  painful  circumstance  in  regard  to  our  efforts.  With  a 
child  of  this  age,  we  find  a  few  days  relaxation  of  discipline,  even  a 
•ingle  act  of  injudicious  indulgence  by  a  kind  friend,  sometimes  obliges 
118  to  begin  our  task  anew.' 

'You  will  find  this  olways  the  case,  until  your  child  has  reason  enough 
to  govern  himself;  and  even  then,  constant  watchfulness  will  be  neces- 
sary.' 

'Yes ;  and  we  feel  the  need  of  a  watchfulness  more  unceasing,  of  a  wis- 
dom and  power  more  perfect,  than  ours.  But  we  have  been  led  to  one 
important  conclusion, — that  he  is  our  chiltTs  worst  enemy ^  toho  grants  him 
unreasonable  indulgences^  however  warm  muy  be  his  affection,  and  how- 
ever kind  his  intentions.' 


MISCELLANY. 


Boston  Academv  of  Music 

The  report  of  the  Academy  for  the  last  year,  presents  many  encour- 
aging evidences  of  its  usefulness  and  prosperity.  It  appears  that  instruc- 
tion has  l)een  given  in  the  principles  of  music,  to  about  1000  children,  and 
800  adults;  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  a  numl)er  of 
schools ;  and  that  it  has  uniformly  excited  the  interest  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  pupils  and  tearlicrs.  A  school  fur  teachers,  held  the  last 
summer,  elicited  from  those  who  attended  it,  the  most  decisive  testi- 
nriony  to  its  value.  An  adult  choir  has  l>een  formed,  consisting  of  100 
members,  whose  concerts  have  gained  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs,  as 
well  as  delighted  the  audience.  The  juvenile  concerts  have  continued 
to  attract  and  gratify  large  assemblies.  Lectures  have  been  given  on  the 
sul^ect  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford,  which  excited  much  inter- 
•sL    To  aid  still  fiirther  in  its  general  object,  the  Academy  have  pub- 
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litlMd  «  aMDinl  of  iiMtruetion,  and  a  collectioB  of  nend  mOBiey  both  of 
which  are  adapted  to  be  highly  uaeiiiL 

By  these  meana,  and  by  the  reports  and  other  poblkatioDS  in  relatioo 
to  the  Academy,  the  Bysteni  has  been  extended  as  rapidly,  at  least,  aa  is 
consistent  with  its  thorough  practice.  Let  ten  of  inquiry  have  been  ra- 
ceiTed  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  ;  anil  numerous  applicationa  hava 
been  made  for  toachent,  leaders  of  choira  and  orgsnists. 

The  Academy  has  also  secured  accommodations  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  in  the  old  Boston  Theatre,  which  they  have  been  enabled,  by 
private  subscriptions  most  liberally  bestowed,  to  lease  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  now  undergoing  alterations,  which  will  not  only  make  it  an  ad- 
mirable concert  room,  but  will  furnish  a  place  of  meeting  for  public  insti- 
tutions, and  a  house  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  produce  a  revenue  that 
will  greatly  aid  the  operations  of  the  Academy.  A  powerful  organ  wiU 
Im  obtained,  to  assist  the  choir. 

Wo  are  sure  our  readers  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  progress  of  this 
institution ;  and  we  now  consider  the  measures  begun,  which  will  secure 
the  object  on  which  our  heart  was  fixed  six  years  since,  and  which  we 
determined  never  to  ahnndoii — the  introduction  of  vocal  music,  as  a  brantk 
of  common  school  education.  We  are  more  anxious  to  see  it  wtU  dons, 
than  rapt(/Zy  done  ;  but  we  consider  the  point  as  settled,  that  it  must  and 
will  l)c  done.  We  already  hear  the  first  little  song  we  translated,  '  See 
the  liffht  is  fading,*  &.O.,  and  others  equally  familiar,  sung  by  the  children 
of  a  village ;  and  we  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  day,  when  evefy 
voice  shall  be  tuned  to  the  public  note  of  praise,  and  the  social  hymn. 

DOYS'  ASTLUU  A.ND  FaRU  ScHOOL. 

Wo  have  formerly  piven  an  account  of  the  excellent  plan  of  the  Fann 
Arhool,  designed  to  atVord  a  ploce  of  education,  especially  to  boys  who 
needed  peenliur  restraints.  During  the  last  year,  it  was  (U)itcd  with  tlte 
Hoys*  .\sylum,  an  in^tituiion  established  in  1813,  in  order  to  combine  the 
eirortunnd  tundsof  Imih  in  a  single  and  more  effieient  institution.  Thomp- 
sttnV  Island,  in  I  he  harbor  ot  Hi  »ston,  was  purehasfd  fi»r  the  school — a  pleas- 
ant situation,  quite  roiiioie  from  teniptaiion,aiid  yet  accessible,  containing 
140  acres  of  I.I nd.  .ind  well  adapted  for  cultivation  as  a  farm.  A  building 
of  briek  has  Uvn  ereeied,  105  iivi  long  and  i)G  witle,  and  a  superintendent 
prmMired  liir  the  a^r^-uliiiRil  department.  An  i:ivitingand  im}K>rtant  sphera 
ornNefuliiessxet  le mains  to  be  oo.*i)pit*d,  in  direeting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  euhun*  of  the  pu}>ils:  which  we  ho|v  will  call  forth  someone 
««luvsiM*apaeity  aiiil  .'imI  qii.diiV  him  for  this  noble  field  of  benevolent 
tflfort.  Ther\^  is  no  institution  in  our  country  w  hich  has  our  more  cordial 
«)nip.Hihy.  HuriMj:  the  laM  nion:b.  the  U\\s.5d  in  number,  were  carried 
lo  the  ialaml  in  a  >ir«iiilH««t,  ac«-o:iqvinitxl  by  the  Directora,  and  went  in 
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procMiioii  to  the  chapel.  A  prayer  was  ofiered  by  Dr.  Tuckerrean,  and  an 
address  made  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Armstrong ;  the  boys  closed  the  ezercisea 
with  a  hymn. 

Grammar  fof  the  Blind. 

We  were  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  for  the  Blind,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Howe,  and  printed  at  the  New  England  Asylum.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulniion,  indeed,  to  see  ihe  work  of  providing  them  a  library 
going  on  so  fast ;  and  to  learn  that  our  benevolent  societies  are  ready  to 
appropriate  liberally  to  this  object.  Are  there  no  individuals  ready  to  do 
ao  ?  Is  there  no  one,  for  example,  who  will  pay  for  an  edition  of  stereo- 
type plates  of  Gallaudci'd  admirable  Book  on  the  Soul — or  some  of  the 
little  abstracts  of  Scripture  History  ?  We  should  be  happy  to  transmit 
anything  which  may  be  sent  us  for  these  purposes. 

Education  in  Louisiana. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  nt  their  last  session,  a|)propriated  $363,775 
to  three  literary  institutions ;  $48,275  to  the  College  of  Jefferson,  for  debts 
due  for  the  buildings,  and  $15,000  a  year  each,  for  ten  years,  to  pay  the 
aalaries  of  the  professors  and  reduce  the  price  of  tuition,  to  this  college, 
Louisiana  College,  and  Franklin  College.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  supply 
of  able  teachers,  to  meet  the  increasing  interest  and  liberality  of  the 
West.  Will  not  the  East  contribute  these  for  the  education  of  their  future 
rulers,  until  they  shall  be  able  to  supply  themselves.^ 

Connecticut  School  Fund. 

The  school  fund  of  Connecticut  amounts  to  $2,019,920  09  chiefly 
invested  in  bonds  and  notes  secured  by  mortgage.  W^e  are  sorry  to  see 
that  this  state  has  imposed  a  new  tnx  on  those  who  are  striving  to  ad- 
vance in  the  higher  branchcsof  education,  by  requiring  them  to  do  mili- 
tary duty.     What  a  school  for  a  young  student  is  the  parade  ground  ! 

University  of  New  York. 

A  faculty  of  law  has  been  organized  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  ])roposed  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late 
of  Albany,  who  is  appointed  principal  professor  and  head  of  the  faculty. 

Anti-Corset  Societies. 

Two  societies  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  and  are  successfully  going 
CD,  putting  down  the  wicked  slavery  to  fashion,  which  destroys  so  many 
Asmalea    One  of  these  societies  is  in  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
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formed  «  yew  ago.  All  the  ladiM  in  the  TillafB,  bat  three,  eigiied  the 
pledge.  The  other  is  at  Atkinson,  Me.,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  pu- 
pils ofa  boarding  school.  There  are  many  *  family '  associations  of  this 
sort  in  our  country,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  What  a  greH 
point  will  be  gained  in  the  improvement  ofsocial  and  domestic  life,  wbea 
reason,  comfort,  and  health,  are  consulted  in  the  fashions  of  dress!  The 
frequent  changes  of  fuHhion  also  involve  much  useless  expense  of  money 
and  precious  time.  Till  this  passion  for  change  is  corrected,  ladies  can 
neither  have  means  nor  leisure  for  much  improvement  in  their  systenM 
of  education  and  household  management.  But  we  see  this  tight  lacing 
has  been,  in  some  measure,  corrected,  by  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and 
we  do  not  despair.  Allow  ladies  the  privilege  of  reasoning,  and  they 
must  become  more  reasonable. — Ladies*  Magazine. 
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Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  or  thi 
Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of  Professional 
Teacheks.  Held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.,  1834.  Cincinnati:  Josith 
Drake.     8vo.  pp.  324. 

We  heard,  some  months  since,  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and 
congratulate  our  western  friends,  that  they  are  even  able  to  issue  it  so 
promptly.  We  were  recently  favored  with  a  copy,  and  have  been  much 
gratified  with  looking  over  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  addition  to  the  Jourual  of  the  Proceedings,  and  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Drake,  of  which  we  have  olready  given  some  account,  it  contains  an 
Introductory  Address,  by  President  Picket,  a  veteran  teacher,  lectures  and 
reports  on  the  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Music,  Col- 
lege Government,  and  Emulation,  by  a  number  of  the  meml>crs,  which 
display  much  ability  and  zeal — and  a  lecture  by  the  late  Mr.  Grimke, 
exhibiting  his  peculiar  views  of  education  for  American  youth.  We  have 
few  volumes  on  this  subject  containing  more  valuable  discussions,  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  Introductory  Discourse,  and  the  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  Aug. 
1834,  including  the  Journal  of  proceedings,  and  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers. Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ceosort^ 
Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     1835.     8vo.  pp.  S76. 

Wo  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  Ice- 
ttires  before  the  American  Institute,  in  ld31,  for  which  we  have  receired 
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•0  frequent  inquiriei.  It  does  not  yield,  in  our  view,  to  any  of  the  pre« 
•eding  volumes  in  interest  or  value  ;  and  contains  such  a  variety  of  top- 
ics and  discussions,  scientific,  practical  and  moral,  both  for  the  school 
and  the  nursery,  that  we  think  nil  who  read  on  this  subject,  will  find  it 
weU  worthy  of  perusal.     We  cannot  now  speak  of  it  in  detail. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  many,  ihat  the  lectures  cannot  be  published 
enrlier ;  and  by  some,  it  is  niade  a  8ul»JKCt  of  complaint.  We  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  measures  of  the  ofiifers  concerned  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  can  assure  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  most 
laborious  diligence  and  cnre  on  their  part.  In  regard  to  the  authors,  it  is 
true,  that  in  a  few  instances  we  have  known  that  a  lecturer  has  been 
unnecessarily  and  inexcusably  nei^Iigent  in  sending  a  manuscript,  or  re- 
turning a  proof,  and  thus  has  detained  the  volume  for  months,  aAer  every- 
thing else  was  ready,  to  the  great  annoyance  uf  the  censors,  the  printers 
aod  the  publishers,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Institute.  For  such  delay, 
we  offer  no  apology ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  small  amount  of 
labor,  fur  one  who  is  capable  of  preparing  a  lecture  to  add  this  to  the 
multiplicity  of  other  tasks,  even  when  months  are  before  him.  He  can- 
not be  expected  to  commit  himself  or  the  Institute,  by  an  imperfect  manu- 
script; and  he  is  neither  justified  nor  bound  to  neglect  business,  jour- 
neys, &c.,  to  wait  for  and  attend  to  proofs,  where  the  Institute  can  afford 
no  remuneration  for  his  time.  And  be  it  remembered,  some  of  those 
best  qualified  to  lecture,  are  compelled  to  task  themselves  even  beyond 
their  strength  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  the  execution  of  the 
plans  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

There  is  one  simple  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  and  allowing  each 
lecturer  who  is  prompt,  to  iippenr  before  the  public  in  a  favorable 
manner,  and  to  produce  the  impression  he  detsigns,  before  they  have  for- 
gotten his  subject  and  himself.  Let  the  lectures  be  issued  in  pamphlets, 
and  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  to  all  subscriliers,  and 
exposed  for  sale,  as  they  are  rcr(>iv('d,  or  at  regular  periods.  In  this  way, 
the  Institute  will  be  kept  brfore  the  public,  the  interest  excited  by 
its  meetings  will  be  in  some  degree  maintained,  and  each  subject  will  be 
fairly  presented  and  be  much  more  likely  to  gain  attention,  and  produce 
effect.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  inquiries  and  remarks  excited  by  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Winslow.  recently  published  in  this  form,  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  to  prove  the  advantages  of 
such  a  course.  We  had  hoped  to  arcomplish  this  object,  when  we  pro- 
posed, two  years  since,  to  puhlish  the  lectures  in  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but  we  found  that,  able  as  W(;re  those  published,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  a  periodical,  and  disappointed  those  who  sought  for 
a  variety  of  brief  articles,  more  adapted  to  daily  use,  and  desultory  read- 
ing*   A  large  circulation  was  indeed  secured  ;  but  we  could  not  venture 
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to  repeat  the  ei|>eriment.  We  think,  with  its  increued  meaiM,  the  ImIh 
tute  mny,  without  difficuhy,  and  with  great  henefit  to  othersi  iasue  iia 
own  transactions  |>eriodicaily,  and  we  hope  this  plan  will  be  adopted. 

Helon's  Pilorimaoe  to  Jerusalem.  A  Picture  of  Judaism 
in  the  century  which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauss.  Revised  and 
abridged  by  Baron  Stow,  Pastor  of  the  second  Baptist  Churchy 
Boston.  Boston:  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  and  Gould,  Kendall  d& 
Lincoln.     1835.      12mo.   pp.  298. 

A  new  edition,  somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  price,  of  one  of  the  most 
graphic  exhihitions  of  Judaiiam,  and  the  peculiar  customs  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  which  has  been  writiirn.  The  reader  seems  to  find  himself  at 
much  at  home  in  the  *  City  of  David,'  a?  in  the  scenes  in  London  of  t 
modern  8tory  ;  while  there  is  an  elevation  and  often  a  sublimity  in  the 
style  of  narrative,  and  in  Uie  illustrations  from  the  Psalms  and  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  render  its  impressions  unusually  interesting  and 
deep.  It  is  a  valuable  present  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   None  of  either  class  should  leave  it  unread. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  upon  a  plan  Inductivt 
and  Intellectual.  By  John  Flint,  Principal  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  St.  Luke's  Male  School.  !New  York:  N.  B.  Holmes, 
Bookseller.     1834.     18mo.   pp.  107. 

In  the  pref'ice,  the  author  justly  observes,  *The  little  relish,  or  rather 
the  positive  dislike  which  ulniost  every  child  evinces  for  this  study,  ariset 
not  from  the  nainre  of  the  ftiihjprt,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ii 
presented  to  him.  He  is  iiitiodiired  to  the  consideration  of  <oo  m&njf 
things  at  once ;  they  are  more  than  his  mind  can  grasp,  and  he  tunw 
from  them  in  des))air  and  disgust.  But  select  for  him  a  single  ohfedt 
unaccompanied  by  a  n(*edl<'ss  parade  of  circumstances;  and,  as  he  will 
immediately  perceive  it  to  be  within  his  reach,  so  he  will  take  pleasure  io 
making  himself  acquainted  with  it,  which  having  done,  give  him 
anothiT,  and  so  on  until  every  object  is  embraced,  taking  care  howerer 
to  make  them  as  f<.*w  as  the  subject  will  allow.' 

On  these  principles  the  author  constructs  his  work.  In  the  first  part 
words  are  merely  classified,  without  alluding  to  the  details  of  their  inflec* 
tions.  The  pupil's  knowledge  is  brought  into  requisition  by  examples 
and  sentences,  in  which  he  is  required  to  select  the  words  corresponding 
to  the  definitions ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  practicable,  the  pupil  il 
called  upon  to  trrt/e  sentences, involving  such  partsof  speech  aa  are  named. 
The  seconil  part  describes  the  varietiea  and  inflections  of  each  part  of 
speech,  with  similar,  practical  exercises.    The  third  contains  the  rules  fbr 
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IbriM  of  words  and  syntactical  pandng.  We  think  this  little  book  will 
be  very  interesting  to  those  teachers  who  are  not  wedded  to  old  systems. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  introductory  work  we  have  seen. 

Th£  Mount  Vernon  Reader.  A  Course  of  Reading  Lessons, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  Young.  Designed  for  the  Middle  Classes.  By  the 
Messrs.  Abbott.  Boston:  John  Allen  &  Co.  1836.  18mo.  pp. 
S52. 

Our  reading  books  have  generally  been  compiled,  chiefly  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  every  variety  of  composition,  and  every  species  of 
ezercide  in  the  enunciation  of  iangunge.  The  better  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
nnandsthat  a  higher  stamp  ^ihoul(Jbe  fixed  upon  our  books;  and  that  the 
■ad  deficiency  of  moral  influence  in  our  schools,  hIiouUI  be  in  some  degree 
supplied,  by  preparing  liooks  which  shall  contbine  monil  influi-nce  with 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear  the  author  of  a 
system  of  Al^ebru  observe,  that  he  hnd  felt  it  due  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance to  exclude  every  example  in  whicli  the  sale  or  mixing  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  was  involved.  We  cannot  belter  describe  the  book  before  us 
than  in  the  laiigunge  of  the  compilers  : 

'  The  design  then  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Reader  is  to  exert  n  direct  and 
fiowerful  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  of  children  receiving  education 
io  the  schools  of  thisconntry  ;  such  an  influence  as  shall  make  them  faith- 
ful and  industrious  in  the  improvement  of  their  time,  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate to  their  parents,  kind  towards  their  playmates,  and  upright  and  hon- 
est in  all  their  intercourse  with  others.  The  selections  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  not  by  formal  exhortation  or  precept,  but  by  narratives  and 
delineations  of  character,  such  as  are  calculated  to  win  their  way  to  the 
beans  of  the  young,  and  insensibly  to  instil  those  principles  and  cultivate 
those  habits  which  will  make  them  useful  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
and  happy  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  compilers  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  exclude  ever^'thing  which  they  supposed  would  l>e  unac- 
ceptable to  any  of  the  friends  of  piety  and  morality,  of  whatever  name.' 

We  need  only  add,  that  we  were  led  on  by  tlie  interest  excited,  to  look 
through  roost  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  and  that  we  think  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  and  in  giving  that  simple 
and  touching  character  to  the  whole  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
books.  We  doubt  whether  Lesson  VII.  does  not  need  some  remarks,  to 
fn^vent  wrong  impressions,  especially  when  it  is  read  out  of  school,  as  it 
often  will  be ;  but  we  have  seen  few  school  books  so  free  from  doubtful  or 
objectionable  passages. 
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^^Oh  how  sweet  when  day-light  cIoms." 

(from   the    GERMAN.) 

Parnithed  for  die  Annals  of  Education  by  Lowell  Masov,  Profeaor  in  iIm 

Boston  Academy  of  Mniic 


^^^^^^^^ 


Oh  bow  sweet  when  day-light  closes.  When  the  western  snn  reposes.  And  the 


dew  is     on     the      roses.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    rove  Throogh  the 


*1I5 


\^f:4z^l 


=:^ 


meadow  and  the  groTe,  Thro*  the  meadow  and    the  grove —    Oh  how  sweet 


^=^^^^^{zr.-^{^| 


Oh     bow    sweet  when     day-light 


i 


-o- 


clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending, 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  daj  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  belKs  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  soflly  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  shove; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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(from   the    GERMAN.) 

Parnithed  for  die  Anoala  of  Education  by  Lowell  Masov,  Profcnor  in  iIm 

Boston  Academy  of  Mniic 
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Oh  bow  iwcet  when  day-light  ckwei.  When  the  western  snn  repoeet.  And  the 
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dew  is     on     the      roses.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    rove  Through  the 
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meadow  and  the  groTe,  Thro*  the  meadow  and    the  grove —    Oh  how  sweet 
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Oh     bow    sweet  when     day-light 


1 


H 


-o- 


clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  swoet  when  day  is  ending, 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  daj  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  heirs  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  sofUy  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  above ; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  witb  grateful  feeling. 
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^^Oh  how  sweet  when  day-light  closes.'^ 

(from   the    GERMAN.) 

Parnblied  for  die  Annals  of  Edocation  by  Lowell  Masov,  Profeaor  in  iIm 

Boston  Academy  of  Muic 
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Oh  bow  sweet  when  day-light  closes.  When  the  western  son  reposes.  And  the 
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dew  is     on     the      roses.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    rove  Through  the 


meadow  and  the  grove.  Thro'  the  meadow  and    the  grove—    Oh  how  iweet 
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Oh     bow    tweet  when     day^light 


-o 


clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  swpet  when  day  is  ending, 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  daj  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  belPs  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  sofUy  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  sbove ; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


AUGUST,    1835. 


THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

'    MUpoH  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  attend 
.  tlU  €itneral  Examination  of  the  Cadtts  of  the  UntUa  Slates  MiUtary 
Jhademy,  June,  1S35. 

To  the  Friends  of  Peace,  the  very  idea  of  an  institution  intended 
to  instruct  men  in  the  art  of  war,  is  painful.  But  does  not  this 
feding  arise  from^  false  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  instruction  ? 
Our  own  feelings  once  revolted  at  settled  measures  of  this  sort, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  otiicr  object  but  the  destruction  of 
*  human  life  in  the  most  skilful  and  rnpid  manner.  But  we  have 
never  forgotten  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  philanthropic  Quaker, 
of  London,  at  a  period  when  the  steam  gim  of  Perkins  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  most  dreadful  carnage^-^  I  rejoice/  said  he, 
'  in  this  invention,  and  as  a  friend  of  peace,  I  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  successful.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  every  dis- 
covery and  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  war,  has 
diminished  the  number  of  wars  and  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the 
•mount  of  misery  they  occasion.  The  more  certain  death  can  be 
made,  the  less  willing  will  nations  be  to  fight ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  calculations  on  the  number  of  men  that  will  be  killed, 
wars  wUl  be  decided  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  by  counting  the 
number  of  guns  and  men  instead  of  fighting  a  battle.'  Indeed,  the 
great  object  of  military  tactics  is,  to  instruct  the  student  how  to 
accomplish  certain  objects  with  the  least  possible  destructioD  of 
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life  and  property.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  war,  philanthropy  itself  may  see,  in 
a  single  comparison  with  the  wars  of  savage  and  barbarous^  nations, 
or  of  the  armed  and  helmeted  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  with  those 
of  soldiers  of  modern  times,  sufficient  resison  to  desire  the  per« 
fection  of  the  art  of  war. 

On  grounds  like  these,  the  friend  of  peace  may  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Military  School.  But  we  rejoice  to  tiiink 
that  there  are  better  grounds  fur  believing,  that  the  school  at 
West  Point  has  been  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  our  country.  In 
aiming  to  promote  the  art  of  war,  it  has  contributed  to  advance  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences  which  are  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  society.  Wliile  it  has  educated  officers 
who  have  done  much  to  preserve  and  defend  our  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  it  for  the  engi- 
neers who  survey  our  coasts,  and  examine  our  harbors  and  our 
rivers,  who  have  planned  and  executed  many  of  the  improvements, 
rail  roads,  canals.  Sec,  which  are  so  rapidly  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  the  strenglii  of  our  union.  It  may, 
indeed,  have  done  evil,  by  exciting  a  military  spirit,  or  estriblishing 
military  habits,  where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  h.ive  reason  to  believe  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  war  has  often  impaired  a  taste  for  its  practice,  and  that 
the  graduated  ca<it*t  often  lias  less  passion  for  military  display, 
than  the  youn>;  militia  man.  We  have  always  foum!  the  veterans 
of  Europe:m  battles,  speak  w  iih  more  horror  of  the  evils  of  war,  than 
any  men  we  have  seen.  The  public  money  has  doubtless  been 
wasted  here,  on  some  of  the  pampered  children  of  wealth  and  rank  ; 
but  it  has  also  elevated  sons  of  poverty  to  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  whicii  tiiey  would  never  otherwise  have  attained.  If 
it  be  re;;arded  as  an  evil,  it  is  hv  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  Academv  at  West  Point  to  sav,  that  it  has  done 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences,  especially  in  their 
higher  branches,  than  anv  other  institution  in  our  countrv.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  several  enfinent  literary  institutions  have 
found  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  officers,  especially  in  the 
department  of  mathematics,  among  tl:e  !:raduates  of  West  Point. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  object  of  the  institution,  it 
is  inieresiiiior  u>  everv  American  to  know  the  condition  of  the  onlv 
school  sustained  by  our  iieneral  government — the  nursery  of  those 
who  are  expei*ted  to  d-ftnd  our  country. 

The  establishii^eni  of  a  military  academy  in  our  countrv,  was 
proposed  in  a  report  of  Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretar}-  of  War,  in 
17iK).  and  was  recommended  by  Gon.  Washington  in  his  annual 
address  to  Congress,  in  1793  and   1796.     Id  1794,  an  act  was 
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passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers, to  vvhich  eight  cadets  or  pupil  soldiers  were  attached.  In 
1798,  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  fifty,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  support  of  four  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  the 
requisite  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  not  till  1802,  that  these  cadets 
were  collected  into  an  Academy,  established  at  West  Point,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  General  Jonathan  Williams,  as  chief  of 
the  corps  of  eni^ineers,  and  two  teachers,  of  French  and  Draw- 
ing. Several  years  after,  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  but  the  whole  number  graduated  previous 
to  the  war  of  1812,  was  only  seventy-one. 

At  this  period,  when  our  country  experienced  the  most  humilia- 
ting and  disircssins^  results  from  the  want  of  military  knowledge, 
the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In 
addition  to  the  teachers  of  French  and  Drawing,  three  professors 
were  appointed — of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  and  of 
Engineering,  each  with  an  assistant ;  and  a  chaplain,  who  was 
required,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  give  instruction  in  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  list  of 
professors  and  assistants  is  now  so  enlarged,  that  thirty-four  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them  graduates  of  the  Academy,  are  employed 
in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous unsuccessful  applications  show,  that  the  list  of  students  is 
always  full. 

To  provide  for  this  large  number  of  young  men,  an  extensive 
set  of  public  buildings  has  been  erected,  and  gradually  surrounded 
by  a  little  village  of  dwellings,  for  their  guardians  and  attendants. 
The  celebrated  post  of  West  Point  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful 
plain  of  fifty  acres,  rising  precipitously  above  the  Hudson  River,  to 
an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  In  approaching  it  from 
the  south,  the  buildings  of  the  lYistitution  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
promontory,  forming  the  south  side  of  a  quadrangle  which  is  open  to 
the  north.  On  the  east  is  a  barrack,  also  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents;  and  on  the  west,  are  the  houses  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  professors.  On  ascending  the  promontory,  the  traveller  finds 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  river  passing  beneath  his  feet,  and  even 
the  magnificent  steamboat  dwindlinj;  to  insijjnificance,  amidst  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  around  him.  On  the  other  side,  the  lofty 
tops  of  the  Catskill  seem  to  shut  him  out  from  the  world,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  frown  upon  him,  from  a  height  which  seems 
almost  inaccessible.  To  the  north,  the  Hudson  spreads  into  a 
broad  channel,  and  the  view  of  this  stream  and  its  lofty  banks  is 
terminated  by  a  curve  in  the  river,  on  which  the  pretty  village  of 
Newburg  is  situated. 
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From  this  account  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  cadets  are  placed 
on  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  our  country,  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  air,  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  its  situation,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  So  delightful,  indeed,  b 
this  place  considered,  that  the  splendid  hotel  which  was  erected  to 
receive  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  official  visitors  of  the 
institution,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  invalid,  and 
the  most  delightful  refuge  for  the  luxurious,  from  the  heat  and 
bustle  of  the  cities.  The  institution  is  provided  with  a  sufficient, 
and  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  valuable  apparatus,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  a  Library 
of  10,000  volumes,  which  is  said  to  be  very  complete  in  military 
works,  but  which  we  could  not  but  consider  de6cient  in  regard  to 
collateral  subjects,  and  general  knowledge  and  literature. 

The  treatment  of  the  students  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  prepare 
them  for  the  practical  duties  and  endurances  of  a  military  life,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  other  objects  of  the 
institution.  The  student's  room  is  considered  as  his  tent,  and  the 
floor  is  his  couch.  His  mattress  is  spread  and  laid  aside,  by  him- 
self. Tiie  cleanliness  and  arrangement  of  the  apartment  are 
attended  to  by  each  of  the  inmates  in  turn  ;  and  we  were  grati6ed 
to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  public 
visitors,  that  this  duty  is  well  performed.  The  students  are  formed 
into  a  military  corps,  with  officers  taken  from  among  themselves, 
each  student  in  turn,  being  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  an  officer.  A  guard  is  kept  constantly  on  duty,  as  in  a  bar* 
rack,  and  sentinels  pace  its  halls,  to  see  that  order  is  maintained, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  are  observed.  The  com- 
mon rules  of  order  and  decorum,  are  rigidly  enforced  ;  and  eaily 
hours  of  retirement  and  rising  are  insisted  on  with  military  exact- 
ness, and  indicated  by  military  signals.  The  students  are  forbiddea 
to  keep  or  use  tobacco,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  those  amusements  which  often  distract  the 
attention  of  students,  and  are  required  to  maintain  the  deportment 
of  gentlemen  towards  their  instructors,  and  towards  each  other,  as 
well  as  to  abstain  from  every  immorality  and  open  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  of  public  worship.  In  short,  the  system  of  discipline 
is  strictly  military,  and  the  cadets  are,  in  fact,  but  a  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  taking  rank  between  the  subaltern  and 
commissioned  officers,  and  receiving  in  the  same  manner,  pay  and 
rations,  which  now  amount  to  ;$2d  per  month,  for  the  payment 
of  all  expenses. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  cadets  leave  their 
barracks,  and  encamp  upon  the  beautiful  plain  which  ionns  the 
amnmit  of  West  Point»  subject  to  the  discipliDe  of  8d  army  ia 
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time  of  war.  They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  during  these 
two  months  in  military  exercises,  and  expected  to  encounter  all  the 
Ticissitudes  of  this  season. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  such  discipline,  combined  with  regu- 
larity of  hours,  and  a  plain  diet,  render  the  system  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  West  Point,  superior  to  that  of  our  literary  institutions 
generally. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  cadets  is,  of  course,  conducted 
in  the  manner  adapted  to  their  profession.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
young  men,  received,  as  many  of  the  students  are,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  elementary  studies,  and  with  minds  wholly  unculti- 
vated and  unfurnisiied,  shoidd  be  required  to  obtain  the  whole  of 
their  education  in  the  space  of  four  years,  which  is  deemed  barely 
sufficient  for  a  single  stage  of  an  ordinary  professional  course.  It 
is,  we  presume,  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  this  period  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  those  subjects  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  military  science  ;  but  under  these  circumstances,  the 
result  is  to  be  anticipated  which  we  have  heard  described  by  some 
of  the  students  and  observers  of  the  Academy,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  young  men  leave  it  with  little  except  mere  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  without  that  general  information  which  is 
necessary  to  give  tliem  influence  in  society.  They  too  often  have 
a  narrowness  of  ideas,  an  inability  to  understand  and  meet  the  views 
of  mere  civilians,  (as  non-military  men  are  technically  termed,) 
which  is  unfavorable  to  their  character  as  citizens.  We  know  there 
are  many  striking  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
Academy  they  are  indebted  for  their  value  as  members  of  society. 
As  a  place  of  professional  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  West  Point ;  and  in  reference  to  the  exact  sciences, 
we  have  before  observed,  that  we  considered  it  superior  to  that 
which  is  given  in  any  otiier  part  of  our  country.  The  course  of 
Mathematics  is  extensive  and  thorough.  The  mode  of  examina- 
tion leaves  no  room  to  the  student  to  escape  detection,  if  he  is 
not  familiar  with  his  task.  We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
witness  the  accuracy  with  which  a  young  man  could  go  through 
an  intricate  demonstration,  without  a  text  book  or  figure  to  aid  him, 
and  reply  to  the  questions  and  cross  questions  which  were  con- 
tinually put,  to  test  his  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  are 
not  less  necessary  as  preliminary  aids  to  the  military  student,  in 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  country  in  which  he  is,  and  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  materials  which  he  uses  in  various 
branches  of  his  art.     And  he  is  not  left  to  mere  scientific  theory ,| 
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but  is  taught  the  application  of  principles  in  the  various  military 
arts,  even  to  the  founding  of  cannon,  and  the  construction  of  fir^ 
works. 

A  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  especially  in 
Linear  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
models^in  wood,  plaster  and  paper,  has  been  formed,  to  furnish 
objects  connected  with  their  pursuits. 

The  French  language  is  pursued,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
read  their  text  books,  and  to  consult  the  valuable  works  on  this 
subject  which  have  been  published  by  French  authors.  No  time 
is  left  for  other  languages. 

History,  Geography,  and  Political  and  Moral  Science,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  taught  by  the  chaplain.  The  late  board  of  exam- 
iners speak  highly  of  the  knowledge  of  Government  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  which  the  students  exhibited.  They  also  observe,  that 
*  The  familiarity  they  evinced  with  the  several  systems  of  e/Aicf, 
propounded  by  distinguished  masters  at  different  jieriods,  showed 
that  their  minds  had  been  effectually  directed  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  systems,  and  their  relative  merits  closely 
compared  by  them  and  familiarly  understood.'  We  will  venture 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  phrase  ^  familiarly  understood,' 
when  applied  to  a  subject  so  profound  and  extensive, — taught  as  it 
is  at  West  Point.  But  admitting  this,  if  the  impression  conveyed 
by  such  a  statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  regret,  that  the  guar- 
dians of  right,  in  a  Christian  land,  sliould  receive  what  appears  to 
be  a  historical  course  of  instruction  fitted  to  cherish  scepticism,  and 
enfeeble  the  powerof  conscience,  rather  than  to  establish  that  high 
standard  of  Christian  morals,  which  should  be  impressed  indeliUy 
on  the  hearts  of  those,  to  whose  hands  the  instruments  of  death 
are  entrusted,  and  who  are  initiated  into  the  arts  of  destruction. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  cadets  in  Geograpliy  and  History,  nothing 
is  said ;  and  we  believe,  from  tlie  accounts  we  have  heard,  the 
crowd  of  other  studies  almost  excludes  tliem  from  any  thorough 
study  of  the  past  history  or  actual  condition  of  their  fellow  men — 
a  sad  deficiency,  we  tliink,  in  the  education  of  a  permanent,  public 
officer. 

The  course  ef  Engineerins:  is  by  no  means  confined  to  mere 
military  constructions,  but  embraces  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
physical  improvement  of  a  country,  and  its  physical  prosperity 
and  means  of  communication.  It  occupies  five  hours  of  each  day. 
The  student  is  taught  the  properties,  preparation  and  use  of  ma- 
terials for  building,  the  principles  of  Architecture,  the  constructioo 
of  roads  and  bridges,  railroads,  canals  and  harbors,  and  the 
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survey  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  natural  harbors.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Fortification,  and  the  various  branches  of  Mihtary  Tactics 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  course;  and  the  theory  taught,  is 
brought  into  practice,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit, 
in  tlie  daily  exercises  and  the  annual  encampment. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  studies,  the  first  year  is  occupied  with 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  their  application  to  Trigonometry,  and 
the  French  language.  The  second  year  extends  this  course  to 
the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  theory  of  curves,  and  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Mensuration,  Perspective,  and  Lights  and  Shadows.  In 
the  third  year,  the  student  attends  to  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Astronomy,  and  attends  lectures 
in  Chemistry.  In  both  years,  much  attention  is  paid  to  Drawing. 
The  Frencii  language  is  pursued  in  the  use  of  French  text  books. 

The  fourth  and  last  year  is  crowded  with  a  mass  of  studies,  for 
which  no  time  is  found  previously.  The  first  place  is  of  course 
given  to  the  iiigher  professional  branches.  Engineering,  Civil  and 
Military,  and  Artillery,  and  Infantry  Tactics.  But  while  the  best 
efforts  of  the  student  must  be  given  to  these  leading  studies,  he 
is  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  International  Law,  in  a  single  year !  No  in- 
structor of  youtli  need  be  told  how  hopeless  is  this  task,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  tlie  pupil. 

Throughout  the  whole  coui-se,  the  student  is  taught  and  exer- 
cised daily  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier,  in  every  grade  and 
station. 

It  would  seem  that  all  reasonable  measures  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  instructions  given 
in  this  Institution.  In  the  admission  of  cadets,  a  very  low  stand- 
ard of  qualification  is  indeed  required — a  mere  knowledge  of  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic — less  than  is  taught  in  our  district 
schools.  Surely  more  may  safely  and  justly  be  required  from 
an  American  youth  of  sixteen,  before  he  is  allowed  rank,  and  pay, 
and  high  privileges  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Surely  sound 
policy  would  require  more,  from  a  youth  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
send  forth,  in  four  years,  with  a  commission  from  his  country, 
which  is  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  best  and  most  culti- 
vated society  in  the  land.  Still,  the  number  of  applications  so  far 
exceeds  the  limit  prescribed  to  the  Institution,  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity will  be  left  for  selecting  the  able  and  the  well  informed, 
unless  the  principle  of  individual  or  political  favoritism  which  has 
often,  and  we  fear,  too  justly  been  complained  of,  should  interfere. 
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After  a  selection,  professedly  made  from  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  candidates,  a  period  of  probation  of  ax 
months  is  passed  in  the  institution,  before  the  cadet  can  receive 
his  commission,  and  this  only  on  a  certificate  from  the  Academic 
Board,  that  his  progress  and  character  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  instructors  are  required  to  keep  daily  notes  of  the  progress 
and  relative  merit  of  each  student,  which  is  weekly  reported  to 
the  superintendent ;  and  a  condensed  account  is  given  monthly  to 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  cadets  is  made  by  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  every  State  in  the 
Union, and  a  semi-annual  examination  by  the  Academic  board,  each 
of  which  is  conducted  with  greaf  care,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  hours  a  day.  At  each  examination,  those  stu- 
dents whose  progress  or  conduct  have  not  been  found  satisfactoiv, 
are  either  compelled  to  retrace  their  course,  or  are  reported  for 
dismission  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  way  every  class 
of  cadets  is  so  thoroui^hly  sifted,  that  it  is  said  two  are  rejected 
for  every  one  that  is  graduated  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
hostility  wliich  has  been  shown  to  this  Institution,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  disappointed  candidates  and  their  friends. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  this  institution  is  stated  by  the 
visitors  of  the  present  year,  to  amount  to  i|;  118,566  52.  Of  this, 
$93,566  52  is  appropriated  to  the  pay  of  professors,  and  the  pay 
and  subsistence  of  cadets ;  and  $'25,000  to  the  genera]  purposes 
of  the  institution,  for  apparatus,  models,  books,  stationary,  printing, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
feature  of  this  institution,  that  it  maintains  a  lithographic  press, 
which  enables  the  professors  to  furnish  their  pupils,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  such  drawings  and  illustrations  as  may  occasionally  be  thought 
necessary,  and  also  to  provide  them  wiih  a  few  copies  of  some  valu- 
able text  books,  which  no  American  bookseller  would  venture  to 
publish.  As  the  list  of  cadets  is  almost  always  full,  the  annual 
expense  of  furnishing  each  student  with  the  privileges  and  instruc- 
tions of  this  institution,  may  be  estimated  at  450  dollars ;  and  while 
they  are  technically  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
tliey  are,  in  fact,  receiving  an  education  of  great  value,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  country,  and  are  sacredly  bound  to  make  the  only 
return  in  their  |K)wer,  by  employing  for  tlie  public  benefit,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of 
each  individual.  The  classes  are  divided  into  sections  of  mode* 
rate  size,  each  consisting  of  young  men  neariy  in  the  same  standing 
in  their  respective  studies.     In  this  way,  the  mode  of  instnictim 
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can  be  adapted  more  completely  to  the  powers  and  acquirements 
of  each  student.  The  knowledge  and  progress  of  each  are  tested 
at  every  recitation ,  and  he  is  transferred,  as  occasion  requires,  from 
section  to  section,  until  he  finds  his  place  with  those  who  will 
neither  retard  his  progress  by  their  inferiority,  or  discourage  him 
by  their  more  rapid  advancement. 

No  assistance  is  derived  in  the  recitation  room  from  book  or 
figure  ;  every  proposition  is  demonstrated  or  illustrated  by  the  stu- 
dent himself  upon  the  black  board ;  and  the  instructor  can  ascer- 
tain with  certainty,  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  subject  he 
has  studied.  We  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing this  valuable  instrument  of  instmclion,  to  every  teacher  who 
desires  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Geography, 
and  other  subjects,  which  require  the  use  of  delineation.  One 
useful  plan  which  we  liave  seen  adopted  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
whole  class,  is  to  call  upon  individuals  in  succession,  without  any 
previous  warning,  to  carry  on  a  demonstration  or  a  sum  in 
Algebra,  or  in  Arithmetic,  from  a  point  at  which  another  had  left 
it,  until  the  whole  was  completed,  or  to  insert  a  mountain,  a  river 
or  a  city,  on  a  map  which  another  had  drawn. 

In  place  of  the  usual  honors  and  appointments  of  collegiate 
institutions,  a  Merit  Roll  is  formed  from  a  general  view  of  the  stu- 
dents' progress  and  character,  on  principles  which  are  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than  those  usually  adopted.  Instead  of  a  rough  aggre- 
gate of  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  in  which  great  pro- 
ficiency in  one  branch  is  made  an  offset  for  deficiency,  or  neglect, 
or  ignorance  in  another, — often  from  a  very  loose  estimate, — a 
daily  record  is  made  by  which  the  recitation  of  each  student  is 
designated  by  one  of  eleven  numbers,  from  0  to  3,  each  indicating 
a  grade  from  *  best'  to  *  worst.'  From  the  addition  of  these  num- 
bers, the  progress  of  each  student  is  designated  in  the  monthly  re- 
ports. At  each  annual  examination,  the  Merit  Roll  is  made  out,  in 
which  the  merit  of  each  cadet,  in  each  branch  of  instruction,  is 
denoted  by  a  number  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  and  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Thus  *  Conduct,  Engineering,  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  are  estimated  at  300,  to  each 
cadet  who  is  approved  without  exception  in  these  points.  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy  are  estimated  at  200 ;  Infantry  Tactics,  the 
same ;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  limited  space  into  which 
they  are  crowded,  the  utmost  proficiency  in  the  three  branches  of 
Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Political  Science,  will  only  secure  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  credit  of  200  on  the  merit  roll !  Without  exam- 
ining the  conectness  of  this  scale  of  value,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this 
way,  the  student  receives  all  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  may 
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maintain  a  high  rank  in  some  studies,  although  he  does  not  succeed 
so  well  in  others.  This  system,  in  effect,  simply  records  the  ac- 
tual character  and  progress  of  the  students.  It  is  a  mere  bistoiy 
of  their  recitations  and  examinations,  presented  to  their  natural  and 
official  guardians,  and  accessihle  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right 
to  know  the  cliaractcr  and  talents  of  their  servants.  It  differs  as 
essentially  from  the  course  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions,  as 
the  conduct  of  a  parent  who  merely  tells  his  child,  'That  is  right; 
you  have  done  well ! '  from  lliat  of  another,  who  does  not  consider 
mere  ap])robation  sufficient,  but  covers  his  little  ones  with  kisses, 
or  ornaments  tliem  with  fcatliers  or  medals,  to  give  this  approba- 
tion value.  The  latter  not  only  destroys  the  value  of  his  praise 
in  this  way,  but  he  cultivates  the  love  of  reward  in  ))lace  of  the 
love  of  know  ledge — and  promotes  personal  vanity  rather  than  the 
desire  for  improvement. 

A  roll  of  Demerit  is  also  kept,  in  which  offences  of  various 
classes  are  designated  by  different  numbers,  increasing  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  course ;  and  when  the  sum  of  a  student's  offences 
amounts  to  200,  he  is  *  recommended  for  discharge.' 

It  is  given  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  system,  that  the 
rank  of  students  is  frequently  and  greatly  changed,  and  that  the 
delinquent  or  deficient  frequently  repair  the  injury  they  have 
done  to  their  character,  by  increased  diligence. 

In  regard  to  moral  education,  everything  is  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished which  strict,  military  discipline  can  accomphsh.  But  the 
very  object  of  military  discipline  is  to  restrain  and  direct  wicn,  not 
to  educate  youth.  Its  essence  is  implicit,  unhesitating,  unreason- 
ing obedience  to  a  superior.  It  does  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
cultivate  the  principles  of  its  subjects,  or  to  elevate  their  motives. 
It  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  external  conduct,  and  all  iti 
demands  are  satisfied,  when  the  dress,  deportment,  movements, 
and  efforts  of  the  student  are  in  confonnity  with  its  regulations.  It 
is  necessary  for  those  who  act  on  this  principle,  to  presume  that 
^11  is  right,  when  the  conduct  of  a  student  in  his  official  relations  is 
correct ;  and  yet,  the  very  youth  who  is  without  a  blot  on  the  offi- 
cial n)ll  of  demerit,  may  be  in  danger  of  ruin  from  the  false  prin- 
ciples he  adopts,  and  the  wrong  motives  which  influence  him. 
He  may  be  preparing  to  become  a  Cataline  or  an  Arnold,  and  to 
pervert  all  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  to  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  system  of  means  for  preventing  open  evil  is,  indeed,  well 
arranged,  and,  we  believe,  faithfully  applied.  The  cadets  are 
compelled  to  rise  early,  and  to  employ  the  day  diligently  in  acdve 
exercise,  or  close  application,  and  to  retire  early.  A  constant 
guard  b  kept  to  notk^e  any  deviations  from  order,  and  each  room 
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is  viinted,  at  least  four  times  a  day,  to  ascertain  its  condition,  and 
the  employments  of  its  occupants.     In  theory,  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose  the  remark  of  one  of  its  pupils  to  be  correct,  '  that  at 
this  school,  there  is  no  corner  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and  nounob- 
served  place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.'    But  we  find  sad  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  in  the  public  disorders  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  private  vices  which  have  dis- 
graced and  destroyed  so  many  of  its  pupils.     We  do  not  mean  to 
place  it  in  odious  contrast  with  other  institutions  in  this  respect ;  for 
we  are  aware  that  its  subjects  are  often  received  in  a  state  of 
thorough  corruption,  which  is  concealed  by  the  official  or  indi- 
vidual patronage  which  presents  them ;  nay,  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, to  some  extent,  as  a  house  of  correction,  for  youth  who  are 
ungovernable  in  all  other  places,  by  those  who  use  tlieir  influence 
in  appointments,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  individuals,^ 
than  to  the   good  of  the  country.     We   are   aware,   too,   that 
many)  and  among  them,  we  fear,  are  found  some  of  the  wise  and 
good,  so  far  degrade  the  military  profession, — so  far  forget  the 
danger  of  entrusting  power  to  improper  hands — that  they  consider 
it  advisable  to  fill  the  army  and  navy  with  young  men  who  are  too 
corrupt  for  any  other  situation  in  life.     It  is  astonishing  that  they 
do  not  perceive,  that  in  every  young  man  of  this  character,  to 
whom  they  entmst  the  sword,  and  communicate  skill  in  using  it, 
they  are  more  likely  to  train  up  a  Cesar  or  a  Nero,  who  would 
embrace  the  first  opporlunilies  of  destroying  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  than  a  Washington  or  a  Warren,  who  would  hazard  his 
life  for  its  welfare.     We  trust  that  the  majority  of  pupils  at  West 
Point  are  appointed  on  other  principles ;  or  we  should  consider  it 
more  dangerous  to  our  country  than  a  Bastile,  or  an  Inquisition, 
and  should  join  with  its  most  bitter  enemies  m  wishing  it  a  speedy 
downfall.     We  would  suggest  to  its  friends,  that  no  measure  is 
more  important  to  its  usefulness  and   permanency,  than  increased 
caution  and  impartiality  in  the  appointment  of  its  cadets. 

It  is  admitted  in  theory  and  practice,  that  regular  religious  in- 
struction is  necessary  in  this  institution,  and  a  chaplain  is  accord- 
ingly maintained ;  but  his  public  labors  are  limited  to  a  single  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath,  too  often  conducted  in  a  manner  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  any  regard  forrelisrion.  It  is  painful  to  see,  that  at 
the  last  annual  visitation,  this  ofticer  was  under  arrest ;  for  what 
cause  it  is  not  h^tated.  We  rejoice  however  to  find,  that  the 
visitors  regret  the  interruption  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
and  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  and  appropriate  building  for 
a  chapel.  But  we  consider  even  more  than  this  necessary,  to 
render  it  a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.     Whatever  may 
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be  the  original  character  of  its  pupils,  if  they  are  tramed  finr  three 
years  at  the  forming  period  of  their  characters,  to  consider  the 
^General  Regulations  for  the  Army,'  and  the  'Regulations  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,'  as  the  text  book  of  morality  and 
duty — ^if  instructions  in  the  principles  of  morals  continues  to  be' 
deferred  until  the  last  year  of  their  course — if  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties  as  men  and  citizens  must  be  combined  with  two  otlier  sci- 
ences in  order  to  possess  the  same  rank  on  the  official  scale  of 
value  as  '  Infantry  Tactics ' — their  standard  of  right,  tlieir  prin- 
ciples of  action,  cannot  be  of  that  pure  and  elevated  character, 
which  is  especially  important  in  tlie  defenders  of  their  country's 
rights.  Let  the  Bible  be  acknowledged  and  employed  as  the  text 
book  of  religious  truth,  and  moral  duty,  and  let  not  the  religious 
instruction  of  these  youth  be  limited,  as  it  often  has  been,  to  a 
single  dry  dissertation  about  religion  on  one  part  of  the  Sabbath,  if 
it  is  intended  to  produce  any  but  mechanical  virtue  or  official 
morals.  Let  that  part  of  the  religious  festival  of  our  country  which 
is  given  up  to  mere  listlessness  or  recreation,  be  consecrated  to  the 
study  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  let  the  Sunday  inspection,  that 
wanton  violation  of  tlie  day  of  rest,  for  which  necessity  cannot 
here  plead,  be  exchanged  for  tiie  Bible  Class ;  and  if  the 
vicious  are  not  reformed,  at  least  the  virtuous  may  be  preserved 
from  that  wreck  of  character  and  principle,  which  are  tlie  natural 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  thorough  moral  and  religious  iiistnic- 
Uon. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  only  national 
institution  in  our  country,  i:nd  have  procured  an  engraving  orig- 
inally prepared  for  the  American  Magazine,  which  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  its  situation,  and  its  appearance  at  a  distance. 
It  will  only  assist  them  however  in  imaginitig  how  beautiful  a 
spot  thus  situated  may  be,  and  how  favorable  a  site  it  is  for  a  pub- 
lic institution.  We  earnestly  hope,  that  if  it  be  deemed  unad- 
visable  to  continue  it  as  a  military  school,  it  may  still  be  main- 
tained, for  the  honor  and  the  benefit  of  our  country,  as  a  place  of 
education  for  civil  enirineers,  and  for  men  devoted  to  the  applica- 
tion of  scirnce  to  the  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  daily  more  urgent 
need,  and  they  will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain,  for  the  instruction 
and  the  assistance  which  they  need. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM: 

Extracts  of  letters  from  the  Hon.  JoAqniN  MosquEKA,  tohen  Viet  Prtii- 

dtni  (fJVew  Granada. 

BoeoTA,  Mat  23,  1894. 

I  have  read,  and  read  again,  with  much  gratitude  and  sym- 
pathy, the  letter  from  oneof  the  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  diploma  which  I  had  sent  him, 
of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Popayan  Society  of  Primary  and 
Elementary  Education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  rewards 
to  which  I  can  aspire,  to  receive  expressions  of  approbation  from 
such  a  friend  of  education  and  the  human  race.  *  *  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  receive,  with  regularity,  the  Annals  of  Education. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  the  Society  con- 
tinues to  labor  with  untiring  constancy,  and  that  I  daily  gain  re- 
cruits in  this  holy  war  against  immorality  and  ignorance.  I  main- 
tain a  continual  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  the  masters 
of  the  schools  which  they  have  establisiied,  and  frequently  receive 
from  the  latter,  gratifying  evidence  that  they  are  making  progress 
in  their  profession,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  our  enter- 
prise is  increasing. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  have  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  and  continue  to  make  exertions,  that  they  may  not  be 
excelled  by  the  men.  If  I  had  not  been  thrust  into  this*  Vice 
Presidency,  in  opposition  to  my  wishes,  I  should  have  done  much 
more ;  but  I  am  drawn  by  force  into  political  life,  and  suffer  much 
from  the  disappointment,  counting  the  days  which  remain  before 
1  can  leave  the  Executive,  and  return  to  the  care  of  my  pupils.* 
I  am  now  laboring  to  promote  the  physical  education  of  children, 
on  the  plan  of  Locke  ;  and  I  constantly  say  to  my  countrymen  : 
*  Let  us  form  vigorous  frames,  and  fortify  the  minds  with  good 
moral  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
God  will  grant  his  blessings  to  our  country.'  My  soul  exults,  and 
lives  many  ages  in  posterity,  contemplating  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  these  enterprises  if  they  are  pursued  with  perseverance. 
Do  you  not  remember  the  proverb  of  Franklin  ?  *  With  patience 
and  perseverance  the  mouse  gnawed  the  cable  in  two.'  This 
stimulates  my  exertions  in  a  country  whose  foundations  are  now  to 
be  laid — a  land  of  obstacles. 

*  As  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  this  ardent  desire  is  at  len^rth  realized,  and 
another  is  added  to  the  few  noble  examples  of  men  who  nave  yoluntarilj 
retired  from  eminent  stations,  not  merely  to  enjoy  a  dignified  retirement,  or  % 
life  of  literary  or  social  enjoyment,  but  to  labor  with  unremitted  zeal,  for  th« 
food  of  their  fellow  men. — £d. 
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I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  have  been  trying,  for  the  last  five 
months,  to  form  in  Bogota,  a  Society  like  that  of  Popayan,  but 
have  thus  far  met  with  difficulty.  Yet  I  do  not  despair,  and 
I  never  will  despair  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  now  printing  reading 
cards,  which  I  have  formed  on  the  principles  of  general  grammar 
and  ideology,  consulting  everything  good  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Spanish  language.  1  will  send  you  a  collection  when  I 
have  done  ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that 
nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  Castillian,  so  easy,  and  so  nearly 
perfect.  I  am  also  overseeing;  the  printing  often  thousand  copies 
of  Fleury's  Compendium  of  Religion,  to  be  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  the  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  the  order  of  tiie  government.  I  entertain  hopes  that  a 
thousand  new  schools  may  be  founded  this  year. 

General  Santander  has  handed  me  copies  of  the  12th  and  13th 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum,  which  I 
shall  transmit  to  the  Society  of  Popayan  on  the  28th  inst.  I  have 
seen  the  notices  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  of  what  I  was 
doing;  and  when  I  reflect  that  they  liave  been  laid  before  many 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  am  oppressed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  feebleness  of  my  exertions  compared  with 
the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me. 

Bogota,  Oct.  4,  1634. 

I  continue  my  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people 
on  the  benevolent  and  in)penshable  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Society  of  Popayan  are  active  and  prosperous,  and  are  extending 
their  operations  even  to  founding  scliools  in  the  province  of  Pasto 
and  Neiva.  I  am  now  highly  gruti6ed  at  the  measures  taken  to 
form  a  similar  Society  in  the  capital.  The  legislature  of  that  de- 
partment have  established  a  society  with  a  constitution  founded  on 
our  own,  and  granted  ^'500  for  its  use.  The  project  is  patronized 
by  the  governor,  as  well  as  by  President  Santander.  I  shall  make 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  render  the  public  ceremonies  at  its 
organization  imposing,  and  the  eflect  patriotic,  general  and  lasting. 

The  Congress  and  puhlic  oflicers  are  doing  all  they  can,  in  the 
circumstances  of  an  infant  nation,  in  favor  of  popular  and  classical 
education.  Our  Society  must  act  as  an  auxiliary  corps,  skirmish- 
ing where  there  is  room,  reinforcing  weak  points,  and  doin*'  its 
best  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  colletjc  building  in  Pasto  was  ruined  by  the  late  earthquake; 
but  subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  all  parts  of  New  (Sranada; 
and  it  is  already  rising  again.  A  school  has  also  been  o|)ened 
there,  and  a  youth  has  been  sent  to  Popayan  to  be  educated  for 
its  teacher. 
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My  desires  are  unlimited  ;  but  our  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  want  of  frequent  communication  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  scarcity  of  paper,  books,  and  printing  presses  so 
greatly  oppose  me,  that  I  have  to  look  at  future  prospects,  to  pre- 
rent  despair.  What  labor  it  is  to  be  the  founder  of  new  institu- 
tions !  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  left  here  destitute  of  all  great 
elements,  except  space  and  vacuity,  and  that  I  need  almost  the 
power  of  creation. 

[Under  the  fostering  care  of  President  Santander,  and  the  en- 
lightened friends  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  education 
has  already  greatly  advanced  in  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada ; 
and  the  public  papers  constantly  show  most  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  progress  making  in  its  various  departments.  The  official 
reports  of  the  annual  Certamcties  of  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, (which  correspond  with  our  Commencements,)  which  have 
recently  come  to  hand  in  the  government  Gazette,  furnish  many 
details  concerning  those  institutions,  which  cannot  be  introduced  in 
this  place  for  the  want  of  room.  The  range  of  studies,  compared 
with  everything  known  in  former  years,  in  that  continent,  is 
liberal  and  various  in  a  high  degree.] 

State  of  Education  in  Venezuela, 

[A  valued  correspondent  in  Caracas,  (Venezuela,)  whose  situa- 
tion enables  him  to  act  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, has  sent  us  published  evidence  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  government  and  individuals. 

Among  other  interesting  facts,  we  learn  that  one  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  recently  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the  national 
library ;  and  tliat  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Congress  would 
make  an  annual  appropriation  for  that  important  object.  Senor 
Feliciano  Montenegro,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Geography  for 
schools,  has  received  encouragement  from  the  government,  that  a 
sum  of  money  will  be  granted  him,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
employ  an  assistant  in  a  part  of  the  work.  Guzman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  in  laying  the  petition  before  the 
Congress,  says: — 'It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  Congress,  how 
much  benefit  the  country  must  derive  from  a  work,  in  which  will 
be  collected,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  scattered  facts  relating  to 
the  Geography  of  Venezuela,  with  much  that  is  entirely  new,  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Topographical  Commission  of  Senor  Godazzi, 
the  Caracas  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  and  also  by  the 
Govemors  of  provitices  and  other  magistrates  and  citizens,  from 
all  of  whon^  precious  materials  have  been  obtained.'] 
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PICKERINGS  ALPHABET  FOR  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 
(Fran  tW  TnonelioiM  oTUm  Ameriean  AmAuaj  of  Arts  aai  BeinMs.) 

The  alphabet  devised  by  the  Hod.  John  Pickering,  for  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
the  American  Missionaries,  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  lan- 
guages of  savage  tribes  to  writing.  It  was  described  in  a  paper 
Presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pub- 
shed  in  1820 ;  but  the  copies  are  now  so  scarce,  that  we  believe 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  it  in  our  pages,  especially  as  it 
is  referred  to  in  subsequent  articles.  It  will  be  useful  to  every 
one  in  assisting  him  to  analyze  the  sounds  of  our  language.  Some 
reference  to  the  original  paper  will  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  all  the  details. 

Table  of  the  Alphabet. 

A    aa  in  the  Englisb  words,  foTf  father^  Slc    (Bat  aeo  the  JVbIc  an  Iftt 

VawtUf  p.  37.) 
B    as  in  English,  FreDch,  &c 
D    (the  samej 

£    as  in  the  Englisb  word  there  ;  and  also  abort  e,  aa  io  met,  &c. 
F    aa  in  English,  &c. 
G    English  g  hard,  aa  in  game,  gone,  &c. 
H    an  aapiration,  aa  in  EInglisli,  d^c. 

I      aa  in  marine,  machine,  (or  English  u  ;)  and  also  abort  t  in  Am. 
K    aa  in  Engliab. 
L     (the  aame.) 
M    (the  aame.) 
N     (th^  aame.) 

0  English  long  o,  aa  in  robe ;  and  alao  the  o  in  Mate,  omoYig,  a6afe^ 

&C.,  which  ia  equivalent  to  the  Engliah  abort « in  mft,  <ua,  Am, 

(But  aee  the  remariLS  on  thia  letter,  p.  39.) 
P     aa  in  Engliah,  &c. 
R     (the  aame.) 

S     aa  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
T     aa  in  Engliah,  &c. 

U     English  oo,  both  long  and  abort ;  French  on, 
V    English  v,  German  to,  Ruasian  6,  modem  Greek  ^. 
W   aa  in  Englisb  ;  French  ou. 
T    aa  in  the  English  words,  yet,  you^  &c. 
Z     aa  in  English,  &c. 

HA8A1A 

A     aa  in  ang  (sounding  the  a  itself,  aa  in  father,)  But  for  a  better  deacrip* 
5  tion  of  thia  and  the  other  naaals,  aee  the  Mit  an  (Ac  A^Etolf  ,  |i.  90, 

E     laa^,  aa  in  eyng  (pronouncing  the  ey  aa  in  lAey ;)  and  tAorf,  aa  in  the 
3  word  ginacNg;Portugueaeeai  final.  (SeeA*aleantAcAbMilf,p.dyL) 

1  leiup,  aa  In  umg;  and  aAaii,  aa  in  img;  Portugueae  im  finaL    (Sea 
9  AUt  an  lAfl  Ahsob,  |i.  aa) 
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O     /on^,  80  in  oirnfi' (sounding  the  ow  aa  in  aum;)  French  on;  Portu- 

5  guese  om  final.    ThiH  character  will  also  be  used  for  o  short 

ntualised,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  ong  in  among,  as 
this  latter  is  equivalent  to  ung  in  lungj  &c.  See  Jf'alkti'sDid, 
Principlea,  JVb.  165.  See  also  the  Mte$  on  the  Vowel  O,  and  on 
the  MuaU,  p.  38,  39. 

U      as  in  oong;  Portuguese  urn  final. 

^  To  these  should  be  added  a  character  for  the  nasal  aumg  or 

091^,  which  corresponds  to  our  o  inybr,  nory  &c.  And,  as  I  have 
proposed  (in  p.  38),  to  denote  this  vocal  sound,  when  not  natalitedf 
by  atr,  so  it  would  be  most  strictly  conformable  to  my  plan,  to  de- 
note Uje  same  vocal  sound,  when  it  is  nasalised^  by  aw  or  aw.    But 

55  5 

perhaps  the  letter  a  itself,  with  the  cedilla  (a),  may  be  used 

5 

without  inconvenience  for  this  broad  nasal  sound,  and  we  may 
still,  in  the  common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  q  to  denote  the 
sound  it  has  in  the  word  father^  and  not  tlje  sound  of  ato.  For 
it  may  be  fotmd,  that  the  first  nasal  sound  in  this  Table  is  not 
common  in  the  Indian  languages ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be 
best  to  use  the  simple  a  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 

5 


DIPHTHOIVaS. 

▲I  English  t  in  pine, 

▲V  English  ow  in  how,  nofr,  &c.,  and  ou  in  our, 

lu  English  u  in  pure ;  French  ton. 

TV  to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  tu  may  be  in  the  middle  of  words. 

ADDITIONAL   CONSOIfANTS. 

DJ,  D8B,  or  DZH,    English  J  and  dg,  m  judge;  French  dg, 

DH,  as  in  the  English   words,  thiSf  thai;   the  d  of  the 

modem  Greeks. 

Bs,  DZ ;  TS,  Tz,      English  ts  in  the  proi>er  name  Belsy;  German  and 

Italian  z;  German  c  liefore  the  vowels  e  andt; 
Polish  c  before  all  the  vowels;  Rusjsian  tsx.  These 
four  compoun<ls  being  nearly  alike  (as  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau justly  observes  to  me)  the  ear  of  the  writer  must 
direct  him  which  to  use,  as  the  respective  coosooanta 
predominate. 

•H,  See  kh  below. 

•ft,  or  GS,  English  x  in  example,  exact. 

■w,  English  wh  in  what,  when. 

KH,  guttural,  like  the  Greek /;  Spanish  x,  g  and  j;  German  ch ; 

Dutch  gh.  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pa|ier,  given  the 
preference  to  kh  fur  the  purpose  of  expressing  this 
guttural  sound ;  but  gh  pronounced  us  the  Irish  do 
in  their  name  drogheda,  &c.,  may  be  better,  in  certain 
cases,  where  this  guttural  partakes  more  of  the  flat 
sound,  £>,  than  of  the  sharp  one,  k.  It  may  be  ob- 
•30 
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served,  that  gk  has  been  already  used  in  some  of  tbo 
books  priBted  for  die  use  of  the  Indians. 

KS|    English  x  in  storun,  exercUe. 

KSSi  Jf       in  complexion;  xn  in  humnf.    The  formation  of  this 

cornbiDation  would  be  obvious ;  but  as  the  sound  is 
actually  often  used  in  the  Delaware  language,  I  have 
tiiought  it  best  to  notice  it. 

Kw,  English  911. 

LT  or  LI,  as  in  the  English  word  tUthford;  French  I  sMmiUef, 

Spanish  tf,  Portuguese  Ih,  Italian  gi  before  i, 

ifT  or  m,  as  in  the  English  proper  name  Bunyan^  and  the  woids 

onion^  opinum^  &c. 

TH,  in  the  English  word  thin ;  Greek  0. 

1^'  >  See  dt  above. 

TSH,  English  d^  in  chair;  Spanish  ch  in  much;  Italian c 

before  e  and  t ;  German  tick ;  Russian  q. 

wT,  as  in  the  Delaware  language. 

ZH,  as  8  in  pleoiure;  French  and  Portuguese  j  ;  Polish  z, 

with  comma  over  it  (z). 
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OH   THE   inDUn   IJLIfOUAGES. 

Copy  of  a  ItHerJnm  Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  formethf  of  Uu  Mi$non  U  Ikt 

Sandwich  hlands. 

RuBHTiLLB,  N.  Y.,  Apsil  18,  I83jc 

To  iIm  Coffip— dit  SccTMaij  of  Um  Anericaa  Lycoun. 

DzkR  Sir; — ^When,  t\To  years  since,  I  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Andover 
(Convention  of  Teachers,  I  promised  you  a  copy  of  the  O-jip-uQ* 
Spellinc;  Book,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Edwin  James,  and 
others,  I  had  formed  while  at  Mackinac,  a  year  or  two  pre\ious. 
I  omitted  to  send  it  by  mail,  thinking  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  forwanlins:  it  bv  pri\-ate  conveyance.  For  a  time,  ii 
escapeil  my  niemor)* ;  and  for  nearly  a  year  past,  I  have  been  con- 
fined with  sickness. 

The  orthoi^phy  which  I  adopted  is  similar,  in  most  respects, 
to  that  Rx^onunonded  by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering,  for  writing  tin* 
Indian  Languagi»  of  Nortli  America.     For  each  radical  sound, 

*  rcvnonnced  O-iip-waj,  the  diDhtbooi;  ■«,  hting  eqaiTtlent  to  ir«y.  Hie  v, 
e^Httbintd  with  olhsr  Towcb,  uid  proawwed  as  wh««  hj  theoMehres,  iwiden 
tht  IT  wsocniffy. 
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there  is  a  separate  character,  and  thb  character  has  always  the 
same  sound,  under  every  combination  which  can  be  made.  There 
is,  m  some  words,  a  slight  variation  of  the  sound  of  the  rowels ; 
but  this  variation  appears  to  be  in  quantity  only,  not  in  quaKty ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  improper  to  represent  it  by  a  difierent 
character.  These  variations  are  so  slight,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  dbtinguish  them  by  marks  of  quantity  in  the  ordinary 
Spelling  and  Reading  Lessons,  (although  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished in  the  Alphabet,)  except  in  the  vowels  a  and  o,  where  the 
variation  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  distinction  by  marks,  of  some 
importance. 

in  the  Alphabet,  English  characters  are  used,  and  one  of  the 
sounds  of  the  English  letters  is  appropriated  to  each.  Thus  the 
a  is  sounded  as  heard  in  father^  the  e,  as  a  in^h^e,  or  e  in  they; 
the  t,  as  %  in  machine,  the  o,  as  o  in  pole,  and  the  ti,  as  oo  in  fool. 
The  sound  of  the  diphthongs  is  simply  that  of  the  vowels  com- 
bined, each  being  fully  sounded. 

When  a  person  has  learned  the  alphabet,  he  can,  in  every 
respect,  except  the  accent,  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  any 
word  in  the  language ;  and  a  native  who  knows  how  to  form 
letters  with  the  pen,  will,  in  writing,  always  spell  aright,  although 
he  may  have  never  before  seen  the  word  represented  on  paper  ; 
because  each  word  is  spelled  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  and  there 
are  not  two  ways  of  expressing  the  same  sound.  Suppose  a 
native  were  asked  to  write  the  word  Kauin,  (pronounced  Kah- 
ween,)  he  could  find  no  combination  of  letters  that  would  produce 
this  sound,  except  the  one  I  have  given. 

The  nasal  sounds  in  the  O-jip-ue  language  are  nunterous,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  cedilla  ;  by  which  means,  the  words  in 
which  they  occur,  are  shortened  three  or  four  letters.  Thus,  the 
sound  expressed  in  English  by  ahngk,  is,  in  O-jip-ue,  expressed 
by  the  vowel  a,  with  the  cedilla,  thus,  a.     In  like  manner,  we 

5 

have  e  i  o,  &c.,  pronounced  aingk,  eengk,  owngk,  or  oangk. 

5    5  Sf 

These  sounds  often  occur  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  as  in 
to-ta-mi,  (pronounced  to-tah-meengk.) 

5 

There  are  some  sounds  which  appear  to  be  interchangeable ; 
that  is,  different  sounds  are  applied  to  the  same  words  by  differ- 
ent individuals,  all  of  which  sounds  are  admitted  to  be  right. 
Thus  one  native  is  understood  to  say  O-jip-ue,  (O-jip-way,)  an- 
other, O-jib-ue,  another,  O-chip-ue,  and  another,  O-chib-ue ;  the 
p  and  6,  and  tiie^  and  ch,  (as  in  chip,)  being  interchangeable. 
A  similar  defect  is  found  in  most  or  all  of  the  dialects  of  the  Poly- 
nesian language,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  the  Cherokee,  as  I  recol* 
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lect,  David  Brown,  a  distinguished  Cherokee,  used  to  speak  of 

*  the  sweet  language  of  Tsul-lo-kee.'  At  the  Sandwich  islands, 
the  obscurity  arising  from  this  source  has  been  obviated,  by  reject*- 
ing  one  of  each  of  the  interchangeable  letters.  Thus  the  r  and  ty 
the  b  and  v,  are  not  now  used  by  the  missionaries,  except  in  spell- 
ing foreign  words.     Before  this  plan  was  agreed  upon,  the  word 

*  Ke-a-la-ke-ku-a '  (the  bay  where  Capt.  Cook  was  killed)  might 
be  spelled  in  sixteen  different  ways,  and  each  way  would  be  right. 
In  the  O-jip-ue  language,  I  found  some  words,  that  by  the  use  of 
the  interchangeable  letters,  might  be  spelled  sixty-four  different 
ways  ;  and  yet  either  or  all  of  these  ways,  pronounced  as  written, 
would  be  considered  correct  by  every  native.  In  the  Spelling 
Book,  I  have  omitted  one  of  each  of  these  letters.  Whether  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  will  choose  to  make  use  of  the 
letters  I  have  retained,  or  prefer  those  rejected,  I  know  not,  nor  is 
it  much  matter. 

But,  I  had  no  intention  of  writing  an  Essay,  when  I  commenced 
this  letter,  and  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  I  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  hope  the  American  Lyceum 
will  greatly  prosper.  Our  village  Lyceum,  in  this  place,  has  beoi 
productive  of  much  benefit,  to  the  members  and  to  the  community, 
during  the  past  season. 

Urtract  of  a  hUerfrom  Heart  R.  ScHooLcaAFT,  £>q. 

MlCHILIMACXrNAC,  OcT.  10,   1834. 

You  ask,  *  whether  a  syllabic,  or  semi-syllabic  alphabet  cannot 
be  applied  to  our  Indian  tongues  ? '  Doubtless  it  might.  But  I 
think  the  syllabic  a  cumbrous  system  of  notation.  I  think  Cham- 
poUion  gives  the  term  phonetic  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  system, 
which  is  a  hieroglyphic-syllabic,  differing  but  little  from  the  actual 
system  of  our  Indians.  Whole  words  are  implied  by  tlie  signs; 
and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  onler  of  the  signs  implied  something  like 
a  syntax.  The  Chinese  is  certainly  an  improvement,  so  far  as 
n^ptvts  coriainty  in  the  conveyance  of  meaning ;  but  it  is  laborious 
and  clumsy  In^vond  all  jxirallel.  The  Cherokee  alphabet  is  an 
nttompi  of  nuxlorn  date,  but  bating  the  surprising  feet,  of  its 
being  iho  invention  of  an  IndiiUK  it  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

I  have  U>ng  UMioveil  that  a  jHxniliar  character  could  be  used  to 
the  Ih^si  advuniairi\  in  \\  rinnir  our  Indian  dialect.  Brevitv  and 
pnx^ision,  artMho  two  grwit  objivis  to  be  attained  bv  it.  Our 
>owels  an*  s^>  v;ii:uolv  employ ixl,  that  neither  Mr.  f^ickering's, 
(whk^h  is  vorv  oloxor,^  nor  anv  other  svsiem  which  I  have  had  an 
op^xMlunitv  to  examine,  is  trxv  ti\^n  objections.  Diphthongs  are  a 
dettyt  in  all  sysion\s  of  iK^atiiHi.  and  tiiey  cmn  only  be  avoided  by 
itK"  iin^t^iion  of  peculiar  chancteis* 
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I  will,  sometime,  if  convenient,  submit  to  you  my  attempts  in 
this  way,  with  the  northern  languages,  believing,  although  it  should 
tubserve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  a  literary  curiosity,  you  will 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  will  merely  add,  that  the  con- 
ception of  my  system  of  characters,  is  purely  a  mathematical  one, 
and  is  based,  as  a  principle,  on  divisions  and  combinations  of  a 
cube,  circle,  quadrangle,  be. 

I  am  not  insensible,  however,  to  the  claims  of  a  syllabic  system, 
the  excellency  of  which,  must  forever  depend  essentially  on  the 
cleverness  of  the  invention,  and  its  ready  adaption  to  the  convey- 
ance of  clear  and  rapid  conceptions. 
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JSxIracI  <^  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Gardicir  B.  Pirkt,  of  Bradford^  Mus. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  my  health,  I  would  have  given 
m  earlier  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th  of  March.  And  now,  I  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  be  able  to  give  so  full  an  account  as  I  could 
irish,  of  the  Institution  to  which  you  refer. 

The  *  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association '  is,  what  its  name 
implies,  an  association  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
•cbool  instruction  ;  though  others,  like  myself,  not  actually  occu- 
pied in  that  employment  have,  by  indulgence,  been  permitted  to 
join  it,  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  Its  life  and  vigor,  how- 
ever, are  in  those  engaged  in  teaching.  It  is  five  years  since  its 
organization.  Its  meetings  are  semi-annual,  and  continue  two  days. 
These  have  been  held  at  Topsfield  Academy,  the  proprietors  of 
which  have  generously  granted  the  free  use  of  it  to  tlie  society. 

These  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  supported,  ftom 
the  first ;  and  evidently,  with  mcreasing  interest  and  usefulness. 

The  exercises  are  Lectures,  generally  four  or  five,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  design  of  the  association.  It  has  always  oeen 
the  wish,  to  have  these  of  a  practical  tendency.  I  have  written  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf,  to  send  you  a 
list  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  treated  upon  in  these  exer^ 
cises,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  if  his  engagements  allow. 

After  each  lecture,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Society  to  discuss  the 
principles  advanced  in  it,  freely  ;  and  to  make  whatever  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  discussed,  are  deemed  important.  ^^ 

Subjects  for  cliscussion  are  also  given  out,  on  which  the  members 
speak. 

SuUects  are  also  assigned  to  members  on  which  they  are  ex- 

pectea  to  report. 
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Among  these  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
school  books  before  the  public;  the  principles  of  government; 
what  studies  should  be  introduced  into  common  schools ;  school 
houses,  he. 

On  this  last  subject  I  will  remark,  that  a  committee  visited 
nearly  all  the  scliool  houses  in  the  county,  took  their  dimensions, 
noted  tlieir  condition,  the  manner  of  teaching,  &.c. ;  making  a  very 
laborious  and  important  report,  wliicli  was  drawn  up  with  much 
labor  and  ability,  by  Mr.  Francis  Vosc,  formerly  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  In  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  as  you  refer  to  school  houses  particularly,  that  I  took 
some  part.  And  as  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity,  I  will 
just  add,  that  I  will,  as  you  request,  funiish  the  American  Lyceum 
with  a  model  or  draft  oi  the  one  you  mention,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  I  can  well  do  it. 

The  Society  have  collected  at  their  deposit,  at  Topsfield,  a 
large  number  of  the  various  school  books,  and  works  upon  educa- 
tion, and  intend  to  have  there  a  copy  of  all  books  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  be  collected.  Many  of  these  are  donations 
firom  the  authors  and  publishers. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  minerals ;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enrich  the  deposit  by  botanical  specimens. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  school  apparatus  ;  and  one  of  the 
exercises  of  the  Society  has  often  been  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
use  and  manner  of  teaching  by  them. 

Perhaps  I  shall  pass  unnoticed  some  things  which  deserve  par- 
ticular attention.  But  I  will  proceed  to  some  of  the  ob\ious  ad- 
vantai^cs  which  have  arisen  from  this  institution. 

1.  It  has  increased  acquaintances  among  teachers,  and  so  ex- 
tended social  enjoyment. 

2.  By  bringing  before  the  community  the  talents,  industry  and 
enterprise  of  instructors,  it  has  greatly  elevated  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  community.  And  this  deservedly  ;  for  (I  may  be 
pennitted  to  speak,  not  being  of  the  number)  there  is  not  in  the 
county  a  more  worthy  class  of  citizens.  Many  of  them  are  schol- 
ars of  the  highest  order ;  and  in  all  the  meetings,  the  most  gentle- 
manly conduct  and  feeling  have  been  exhibited  by  all. 

3.  Much  information  has  been  mutually  given  in  respect  to 
the  modes  of  instruction  and  government.  While  the  various  sys- 
tems have  been  compared  and  balanced,  and  the  good  in  each 
sifted  out  and  carried  home,  and  practised,  the  defects  have  been 
permitted  to  fall  and  be  forgotten. 

4.  It  has  excited  in  the  community  a  greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion.    It  has  led  them  to  tlimk  more  about  tlie  importance  of  good 
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schools,  and  produced  an  increased  willingness  to  provide  such,  for 
the  rising  generation,  and  a  forwardness  more  fully  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  means  of  knowledge, — books,  maps,  &c. 

5.  It  has  directed  the  attention  of  society,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  importance  of  having  suitable  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  schools  ;  and  I  believe  that  more  has  been  done  in  the  county 
in  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  during  the  two  last  years, 
than  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before. 

6.  It  has  led  to  a  milder  and  more  rational  mode  of  discipline 
in  school,  and  of  course,  to  belter  and  more  effectual  government. 

1 .  It  has  elevated  the  taste  of  the  youth — led  them  to  improve 
the  school  house  yards— cultivate  flowers  all  around  them ;  and 
firequently,  to  ornament  the  rooms  with  the  blooming  beauties  of 
the  year.  It  has  convinced  some  instructors  and  parents,  that  it 
was  not  a  crime  in  a  child  to  love  a  rose,  or  a  fault  to  pin  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house  a  *  posy '  of  opening  flowers. 

8.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  many  useful  studies 
into  the  common  and  higher  schools  ;  and  in  awakening  among 
the  young,  a  greater  interest  in  school,  and  an  increased  desire  to 
improvv?. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which,  I  am  confident,  have, 
to  a  good  degree,  resuhed  from  the  efforts  of  the  society.  I  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  refer  to  others,  of  perhaps  equal,  or  greater 
importance.  I  regard  the  institution  as  among  the  most  interesting 
and  useful.  I  have  found  much  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of 
much  improvement,  at  the  meetings  1  have  attended  ;  and  I  have 
attended  nearly  all. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  could  I  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum  this  spring  ;  but  I  have  no  rational  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  do  it.  I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the 
doings  of  that  body;  and  have  no  doubt,  great  and  extensive  good 
will  result  from  their  eftbrts.  I  hope  the  Institution  will  flourish, 
and  the  field  of  its  useful  operations  enlarge,  and  the  number  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  help  on  its  purposes  increase,  until  your 
highest  anticipations  be  more  than  realized.  An  enlightened 
mind  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  perfect  the  human  character ;  but 
it  is  that  without  which,  man  will  never  be  what  it  is  his  privilege 
to  become.  Nor  should  any  one  feel  that  he  comes  up  to  the 
great  purposes  of  his  existence,  unless  he  puts  forth  his  best 
efforts  to  improve  in  useful  knowledge, — or  that  he  has  discharged 
his  obligations  of  benevolence  to  others,  if  he  fails  to  excite  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  mental  powers,  and  hold  out 
means  for  such  a  cultivation. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION^No.  m. 

DOmSTIC   HABITS. 
(CoonMmleatod  Ibr  Um  Aomli  of  Edneatioa.) 

In  advising  as  to  the  course  of  early  female  education,  I  bafe 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating,  in  childhood,  the  habits  of 
Temperance,  Order,  Activity,  Industry,  and  Self-command,  as 
essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  of  woman. 

There  is  another  branch  of  female  education  of  the  first  impor* 
tance  which  involves  many  particulars,  but  may  be  termed,  the 
freparaivm  for  domestic  life.  This  involves  both  habii  and 
tktU  in  domestic  emplnyments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic  habits.  No  quality  is 
more  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  female  character  ;  and  withoat 
it  there  will  never  be  patience  in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  skUL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cultivated  by 
giving  domestic  employments.  Useless  objects  and  occupations 
soon  tire  us.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  mere  amuse- 
ments, produce  a  weariness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  by 
per|>etual  change.  On  this  pliin,  how  many  families  are  made, 
not  automatons,  unfortunately,  but  locomotives^  active  only  in  vaia 
and  mischievous  efforts  for  '  some  new  thing.'  As  capable  of 
happiness  as  their  neighbors,  they  have  never  learned  the  tme 
mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  promenade  the  streets  ;  they  wander 
from  shop  to  shop,  from  liouse  to  house,  from  street  to  street, 
gathering  every  subject  for  vanity  or  trifling,  every  secret  or  wit- 
ticism, or  report  they  can  find,  to  enlarge  their  supply  of  occupa- 
tion for  idle  hours.  Such  '  busv-bodies  '  alwavs  leave  their  own 
duties  undone,  or  ill-done  ;  and  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  own 
concerns,  necessarily  leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
aflSiirs  of  others,  and  to  interrupt  them  in  their  occupations,  or 
interfere  with  their  peace. 

Let  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  against  this  pernicious  fruit. 
Let  her  be  trained  to  feel,  that  her^^'rtr  great  c/ufy,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  is  at  home — that  she 
b  her  mothers  natural  assistant  or  substitute,  in  the  care  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  family.  When  she  has  well-learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience  and  selt'-comntand,  she  may  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  other  children,  but  not  liif  then.  Under  the 
direction  of  her  riKHher.  she  may,  in  this  way,  complete  her  coune 
of  training  in  selt-i^>veroment.  and  learn  to' imitate  her  heavenly 
lather  who  is  *  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful/ 
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But  she  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery,  that  peculiar  duty  .of 
woman, — the  care  of  the  feeble  and  the  sick.  Every  family,  and 
every  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident  and  disease.  Nothing 
in  the  nursery  is  so  important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  disease, 
and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the  cause  at  once,  when  it  oc- 
curs. More  can  be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of  children 
by  the  faithful,  interested  nurse,  always  present,  than  by  the  ab- 
sent physician,  however  skilful,  in  occasional  visits,  which  often 
prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  office,  the  elder  sisters, 
and  each  of  them,  as  they  grow  up,  should  be  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  fill.  For  this  purpose,  she  must  acquire,  not  merely 
skill  in  watching  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  charge.  Pres- 
ence of  mind,  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  firmness  of 
resolution,  are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse.  These  must, 
therefore,  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  constant  practice. 
Daughters  who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner,  can  never  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  health  of  a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — 
still  poorer  and  more  pitiable,  their  companions,  and  their  families! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for  domestic  duties  and  skill. 
Humble  as  the  theme  is,  we  cannot  complete  our  view  of  female 
education  without  descending  to  the  kitchen  :  for  the  table  of  the 
king  himself  must  be  furnished  from  it ;  and  even  the  health  of 
the  family  depends  upon  its  right  management.  Order,  and  skill, 
and  vigilance  must  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never  inhabit  the 
house.  She  who  governs  it  must  learn  in  the  only  way  possible — 
by  acquiring  practical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This  is 
an  every  day  business ,  not  to  be  accomplished  by  one  great  efibrt, 
or  by  some  wonderful  plan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning  care  of 
a  directing  eye,  and  a  skilful  hand.  The  mistress  of  a  house  be- 
comes a  pitiable  cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  knowledge  to 
direct  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  the  Aow,  of  everything  that 
concerns  her  family  affairs ;  and  she  can  leani  this  only  by  experi- 
ence. Respect  is  paid  to  authority,  only  when  those  who  exert 
it  know  how  to  give  directions  in  the  right  time,  and  the  right 
manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  learn  every  part  of 
household  duty,  prcrcaW/y.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle  of 
ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  ihe  education  of  their  daughters 
in  a  cookery  school.  They  attended  punctually,  and  daily,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  long  enough  to  give  them  a  competent 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  econorny  of  the 
kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them ;  and  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  a  well  regulated,  economical;  and  healthy  table  was  the 
reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and  order  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
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intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes  of  scolding,  and  iret« 
fulness,  and  discontent,  were  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  bj  the 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons  habits  of  industry  and 
self-command  for  themselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct  the 
employments  of  others  with  regularity  and  success. 

In  visiting  the  house  of  Mrs. ,  every  one  is  ready  to  ask| 

'  How  could  you  bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet,  pleasant 
state?'  The  simple  answer  is,  *  By  understanding  what  every 
one  ought  to  do,  and  how  it  was  done,  by  beginning  right  and  per- 
severing in  the  right  course,  until  every  one  knew  her  duties,  and 
could  do  them  well.'  A  course  of  actions  will  form  a  habit;  and 
habit,  we  know,  is  second  nature.  In  this  way,  hard  things  become 
easy,  and  labor  pleasant.  Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and 
fretfulness,  intolerable.  It  will  be  easier  to  do  right,  than  to  resist 
the  steady  current  of  order  in  the  family  ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy  of  the  whole. 

And  while  I  am  uri;ing  this  duty,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
sad  neslecl  of  it  in  modern  da  vs.  What  is  to  be  the  historvof  the 
rising  generation  ?     Must  it  be  told  in  lanjjua^re  like  this  ? 

— *  Fashion,  and  accomplishments,  and  amusements,  and  unneces- 
sary display  in  liierauire  and  science,  absorbed  the  whole  time  of 
the  females  of  this  period.  Domestic  cares  and  virtue  seem  to 
have  descended  to  the  tomb  vviili  their  Grandames,  or  to  be  coo- 
signed  with  their  picluivs  to  t'le  iiarret.  Their  domestic  skill  was 
lost,  and  their  domestic  habiis  fortri-iien  or  despised  ;  and  when  the 
tale  was  told  by  s.Miie  rilic  of  former  days,  or  appealed  to  as  an 
example,  it  was  only  met  \\\\\\  a  suppressed  smile  at  sucli  anti- 
quated notions,  or  an  open  st\^ii*,  at  liiose  wl-.o  busied  tiiemselves 
at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submiued  to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands 
and  cliildren.  The  iuur.ediato  consequences  were  sue!]  as  might 
be  anik^lpaieJ.  The  wealth  which  indu-try  abroad  and  fniijality 
at  home  had  acounudated,  was  scattered  b.  indolence  and  itino- 
ranee,  and  prvxh^al  expenst*.  T;:e  noble  dwellings  which  it  had 
raised  and  lurnisiied,  were  sold  to  p^y  i::e  debts  of  extravagance, 
or  pulli'd  down  to  make  way  for  oiliers,  which  soon  shared  ihe 
same  late.  Manv  a  nuv.^anie,  wl.o  i:r;?w  rioli  bv  the  obsolete  vir^ 
tues  ol  inJusiry  and  ivoiu\ry,occuped  il:e  splendid  h.ouse  of  those 
WJO  KxVNod  down  u^vn  ri.n,  uiui  despised  i  is  virtues  ;  and  his 
d.iuiburs  held  ih:»  ni^i  <u:  on  i:i  s^x^ety,  wliile  tha-e  of  his  em- 
ploxer  ujij:";^  U*  tlnp.Ki  in  so/.e  v^l<ik*i:re  ccnjer,  wiih  little  to  cover 
iheni  bul  Wv^.w^ui  n.ury,  aa ;  ap^varenily,  uii!i  bale  to  sustain 
ihem  but  their  pr:,'e  m  \\.-,.:  :.  ev  ;  aJ  Ux^n.  Nay.  the  domestic 
vms  ouou  lo:k^  seen  Us  >;  ;  e  p  aoe  of !  >  mastiT.'and  occupying 
llie  st4iu>i)  iVvvm  ^>>  O.J  .  >  o.  !v,rea  :  ao!  fallen,  by  the  neglect  of 
fcniiinj*  dvMuc>tic  and  iudustrx\is  IulIvis  in  their  education.'^^ — 
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Whether  this  shall  be  the  record  of  the  whole  generation  or  not, 
such  is,  unhappily,  tlie  history  of  many  a  family,  and  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  even  obtain  a  hearing, 
ifom  those  who  have  already  begun  this  course.  The  whirlpool 
seldom  permits  any  to  escape  who  have  once  entered,  even  its 
margin.  But  those  who  are  approaching  it  may,  perhaps,  hear  me ; 
and  I  wain  them,  that  they  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be- 
fore it  is  too  late ;  for  I  have  witnessed  more  examples  than  I  can 
mention,  of  its  ruinous  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  attendant  train  of  minor  vir- 
tues, are  old  fasliioned  matters.  Tliey  are  found  in  here  and 
there  a  family  ;  but  the  very  names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
dictionaries  of  the  last  century.  But  there  is  a  section  in  an  old 
book,  too  seldom  studied — the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them  ;  and  as  it  describes  particularly  the  virtues  and 
the  defects  of  women,  it  ought  to  be  often  read  by  mothers  and 
daughters.  Although  not  new,  its  very  antiquity,  I  trust,  will  give 
it  authority  with  most  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  other  salutary 
truths,  they  will  learn  that  in  female  education,  and  in  female  du- 
ties above  all  things,  *  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

Sencx. 
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We  have  perused  most  of  the  lectures  in  this  volume  with 
interest,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see,  how  many  of  its  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  illustration,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  the  truths 
which  we  have  made  it  our  great  object  to  present,  that  InsiruC' 
iion  is  not  Education, — and  that  the  most  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion is  Moral  education, — the  cultivation  of  the  heart, — the  im- 
provement of  the  character.  It  forms  the  leading  topic  of  the  In- 
troductory discourse,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  principal  subject 
of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Carll,  while  it  is 
insisted  on  or  alluded  to,  by  other  lecturers,  and  the  principle  dis* 
tinctly  avowed^  that  the  Bible  must  be  the  basis  of  a  right  moral 
educatioD* 
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In  the  Introductory  Discourse,  Mr.  Gushing  proposes  to  illus- 
trate *  the  true  uses  of  instruction.'  He  alludes  to  the  false  con- 
clusions sometimes  drawn,  from  the  cotemporaneous  advance  of 
knowledge  and  crime,  which  even  some  modem  politicians  have 
been  weak  enoudi  to  brins  forward  a^rainst  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  sliows  their  fallacy. 

We  think  Mr.  Gushing  does  not  distinguish,  with  sufficient  care, 
the  mere  comrminication  of  *  good  opinions,  and  right  principles/ 
by  instruction,  and  the  *  moral  culture^  which  he  speaks  of  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  without  which,  every  parent  and  teacher 
knows,  that  mere  instruction  is  almost  unavailing.  We  mention 
this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  as  to  meet  an  error 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ill  success  of  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  improve  mankind,  and  who  seem  to  im- 
agine, that  if  they  can  only  611  the  ear,  and  load  the  memory'  with 
instnictions  and  directions,  the  effect  will  as  certainly  follow,  as 
from  the  remedies  administered  by  the  physician. 

But  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  C.,  present  this  subject  in 
the  right  light. 

a 

'It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  questions  recur  upon  men  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  how  continually  we  travel  over  and  retread  anew  tbe 
same  field  of  dispute  in  successive  ages.  That  profound  thinker,  John 
Locke,  insisted,  in  his  day,  upon  this  capital  object  of  Education,  moral 
cultivation.  ^  It  is  virtue,  then,  direct  virtue,*  be  says  in  his  Thought! 
conceniing  Education,  '*  which  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  Ym 
aimed  at  in  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertncss,  or  any  little  arts  of 
shifting.  All  other  considerations  s>hould  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  This  is  the  solid  and  sulistantial  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read,  lecture  and  talk  of,  but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  shoukl 
furnis^h  the  mind  with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  yooiif 
man  had  a  true  relish  of  it,  and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory  and  his 
pleasure  in  it."  To  the  same  efiect  is  Lord  Karnes,  who  says,  in  his 
Hints  on  Education  :  **  It  appears  unacrountable  that  oor  teachers,  gene- 
nilly,  have  directed  their  instructions  to  the  head,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  heart.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  books  without  number 
liare  been  compiled  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  understandingy 
lew  in  pro|K>riton  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  afiectioos.^  Aud  so 
Milton,  also,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  Letter  on  Education,  premises  tbsit 
^  The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  psreots,  bj 
in<^uinng  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  bim, 
to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  oaay  tbe  Dearest,  by  posBcssing  oor 
souls  of  true  virtue^  which,  beinc  uuiteif  to  the  heaveoly  grace  of  faith» 
nukes  up  the  highest  perieotion.**  And  these  are  the  suggestions  of  tbo 
truest  and  mo^  practical  wisdom  not  less  than  of  venerable  names  and 
exahed  authority :  coiiskieratioD8»  which  have  estirely  escaped  those^ 
who  so  much  depieciste  the  uses  of  instrvctioo  in  the  hnproFenMBt  sC 

Dnshing  then  proeedb  to  examine  tbe  debnie  in  tbe  British 
of  Coamioiis,  of  whicb  wt  hate  sira  some  ftocoinil  in 
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former  numbers,  and  the  erroneous  impression  produced  with 
regard  to  the  connection  of  knowledj^e  and  crime  in  our  own 
country.  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  in  the  remark 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  debate  before  alluded  to.  '  Knowledge 
is  power  in  whatever  way  it  is  used  ;  but  whether  that  power  will 
be  available  to  virtue,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  education  which 
has  been  given.' 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Burton  on  fixing:  the  Attention  of  the 
Young,  is  principally  occupied  in  exposing  the  evils  of  emulation, 
and  in  offering  as  a  substitute,  motives  which  shall  tend  to  improve, 
instead  of  impairing  the  moral  character.  He  believes,  (and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  true  in  our  own  experience,)  that  self-emula- 
tion^ excited  and  cherished  by  constant  examination  and  registry 
of  a  pupil's  progress,  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  safe 
and  useful  in  its  operation.  He  urges,  with  great  force,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  utility  of  employing  6cnet'o/ewre,  and  conscience,  as 
motives  to  study,  in  place  of  the  doubtful,  dangerous  principle  of 
rivalry ;  and  closes  with  the  important  suggestion,  that  in  order  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  puj)il  in  his  studies,  the  teacher  must  love 
his  work,  and  be  devoted  to  it.  We  liave  copied,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  an  extract  from  this  interestinir  lecture. 

Mr.  Abbott's  excellent  lecture  on  the  Duties  of  Parents,  has 
been  widely  scattered,  and  fully  examined  in  our  pages. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Carll  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
excellent  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  simple,  business-like  course  which  a  lecturer 
before  the  Institute  should  pmsue,  nor  as  we  think,  with  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  occupy  twenty  pages  of  a  lec- 
ture on  'Maternal  Instruction,'  witli  the  education  of  the  mother, 
and  her  entrance  on  married  life.  Mr.  Carll  has  also  unfortu- 
nately followed  the  example  of  some  lecturers  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  asserted,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner  in  which 
they  have  denied,  some  religious  doctrines  which  he,  in  conjmon 
with  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community,  consider  fundamental 
in  education.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  de- 
voted to  its  appropriate  subject,  is  simple,  clear,  and  interesting, 
and  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  necessity  of  commencing  edu- 
cation with  the  first  habits  of  the  child,  and  of  employing  obedi- 
ence as  its  first  moi*al  regulator,  and  of  enlitrhtenintjand  cuhivatino:, 
with  great  care,  and  as  early  as  possible,  that  ill-understood  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  which,  if  neglected,  is  but  a  blind  guide,  and 
if  once  perverted,  becomes  the  means  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Winslow's  lecture  on  Innovations  in  Education,  gives  the 
proper  prominence  to  moral  culture,  and  presents,  in  our  view,  its 
true  principles,  and  the  only  basis  upon  which  they  can  securely 
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DOMKSTIC   HABITS. 
(Comnmileatod  Ibr  Um  Aomli  of  Edoettioa.) 

In  advising  as  to  the  course  of  early  female  education,  I  bafe 
bsisted  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating,  in  childhood,  the  habits  of 
Temperance,  Order,  Activity,  Industry,  and  Self-comraand,  as 
essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  of  woman. 

There  is  another  branch  of  female  education  of  the  first  impor- 
tance which  involves  many  particulars,  but  may  be  termed,  the 
frtporaiion  for  domestic  life.  Tliis  involves  both  habit  ami 
skill  in  domestic  employments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic  habits.  No  quality  b 
more  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  female  character ;  and  without 
it  there  will  never  be  patience  in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  skUL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cultivated  by 
giving  domestic  employments.  Useless  objects  and  occupations 
soon  tire  us.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  mere  amuse- 
ments, produce  a  weariness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  by 
perpetual  change.  On  this  plan,  how  many  families  are  mad^ 
not  automatons,  unfortunately,  but  locomotives^  active  only  in  vain 
and  mischievous  efforts  for  *•  some  new  thing.'  As  capable  of 
happiness  as  their  neighbors,  they  have  never  learned  the  true 
mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  promenade  the  streets;  they  wander 
from  sliop  to  shop,  from  liouse  to  house,  from  street  to  street, 
gathering  every  subject  for  vanity  or  trifling,  every  secret  or  wit- 
ticism, or  report  they  can  find,  to  enlarge  their  supply  of  occupa- 
tion for  idle  hours.  Such  *•  busy-bodies  '  always  leave  their  own 
duties  undone,  or  ill-done  ;  and  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  own 
concerns,  necessarily  leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  to  internipt  them  in  their  occupations,  or 
interfere  with  their  peace. 

Let  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  against  this  pernicious  fault. 
Let  her  be  trained  to  feel,  that  hex  first  great  duty,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  is  at  home — that  she 
is  her  mother's  natural  assistant  or  substitute,  in  the  care  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  family.  When  she  has  well-learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience  and  self-command,  she  may  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  other  children,  but  not  till  then.  Under  the 
direction  of  her  mother,  she  may,  in  this  way,  complete  her  courM 
of  training  in  self-government,  and  learn  to  imitate  her  heavenly 
father  who  is  '  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.' 
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But  she  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery,  that  peculiar  duty,  of 
woman, — the  care  of  the  feeble  and  the  sick.  Every  family,  aod 
every  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident  and  disease.  Nothing 
in  the  nursery  is  so  important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  disease, 
and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the  cause  at  once,  when  it  oc- 
curs. More  can  be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of  children 
by  the  faithful,  interested  nurse,  always  present,  than  by  the  ab- 
sent physician,  however  skilful,  in  occasional  visits,  which  often 
prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  oflSce,  the  elder  sisters, 
and  each  of  them,  as  they  grow  up,  should  be  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  fill.  For  this  purpose,  she  must  acquire,  not  merely 
skill  in  watching  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  charge.  Pres- 
ence of  mind,  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  firmness  of 
resolution,  are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse.  These  must, 
therefore,  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  constant  practice. 
Daughters  who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner,  can  never  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  health  of  a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — 
still  poorer  and  more  pitiable,  their  companions,  and  their  families! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for  domestic  duties  and  skill. 
Humble  as  the  theme  is,  we  cannot  complete  our  view  of  female 
education  without  descending  to  the  kitchen  :  for  the  table  of  the 
king  himself  must  be  furnished  from  it ;  and  even  the  heahh  of 
the  family  depends  upon  its  right  management.  Order,  and  skill, 
and  vigilance  must  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never  inhabit  the 
house.  She  who  governs  it  must  learn  in  the  only  way  possible — 
by  acquiring  practical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This  is 
an  every  day  business,  not  to  be  accomplished  by  one  great  eflfort, 
or  by  some  wonderful  plan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning  care  of 
a  directing  eye,  and  a  skilful  hand.  The  mistress  of  a  house  be- 
comes a  pitiable  cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  knowledge  to 
direct  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  the  hoWy  of  everything  that 
concerns  her  family  affairs ;  and  she  can  learn  this  only  by  experi- 
ence. Respect  is  paid  to  authority,  only  when  those  who  exert 
It  know  how  to  give  directions  in  the  right  time,  and  the  right 
manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  learn  every  part  of 
household  duty,  jprac/«cflr//y.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle  of 
ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  the  education  of  their  daughters 
in  a  cookery  school.  They  attended  punctually,  and  daily,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  long  enough  to  give  them  a  competent 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  economy  of  the 
kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them  ;  and  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  a  well  regulated,  econoinicah;  and  healthy  table  was  the 
reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and  order  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
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intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes  of  scolding,  and  fret* 
fulness,  and  discontent,  were  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  the 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons  habits  of  industry  and 
self-command  for  tliemselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct  the 
employments  of  others  with  regularity  and  success. 

In  visiting  the  house  of  Mrs. ,  every  one  is  ready  to  ask| 

'  How  could  you  bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet,  pleasant 
state?'  The  simple  answer  is,  *  By  und(?rstanding  what  every 
one  ought  to  do,  and  how  it  was  done,  by  beginning  right  and  per- 
severing in  the  right  course,  until  every  one  knew  her  duties,  and 
could  do  them  well.'  A  course  of  actions  will  form  a  habit;  and 
habit,  we  know,  is  second  nature.  In  this  way,  hard  things  become 
easy,  and  labor  pleasant.  Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and 
fretfulness,  intolerable.  It  will  be  easier  to  do  right,  than  to  resist 
the  steady  current  of  order  in  the  family ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy  of  the  whole. 

And  while  I  am  urging  this  duty,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
sad  neglect  of  it  in  modern  days.  What  is  to  be  the  history  of  the 
rising  generation  ?     Must  it  be  told  in  language  like  this  ? 

— '  Fashion,  and  accomplishments,  and  amusements,  and  unneces- 
sary display  in  literature  and  science,  absorbed  the  whole  time  of 
the  females  of  this  period.  Domestic  cares  and  virtue  seem  to 
have  descended  to  the  tomb  will)  their  Grandamcs,  or  to  he  coo- 
signed  with  their  pictures  to  the  garret.  Their  domestic  skill  was 
lost,  and  their  domestic  habits  forgotten  or  despised  ;  and  when  the 
tale  was  told  by  some  relic  of  former  days,  or  ap|)ealed  to  as  an 
example,  it  was  only  met  with  a  suppressed  smile  at  such  anti- 
quated notions,  or  an  open  scoff,  at  those  who  busied  themselves 
at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submitted  to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands 
and  children.  The  immediate  consequences  were  such  as  might 
be  anticipated.  The  wealth  which  industry  abroad  and  frugality 
at  home  had  accumulated,  was  scattered  by  indolence  and  igno- 
rance, and  prodigal  expense.  The  noble  dwellings  which  it  had 
raised  and  furnished,  were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  extravagance, 
or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  others,  which  soon  shared  the 
same  fate.  Many  a  mechanic,  who  grow  rich  by  the  obsolete  vir^ 
tues  of  industry  and  economy,  occupied  the  splendid  house  of  those 
who  looked  down  upon  hiiu,  and  de>pised  his  virtues  ;  and  bis 
daughters  held  the  first  station  in  society,  while  those  of  his  em- 
ployer might  be  found  in  some  obscure  corner,  with  little  to  cover 
them  but  wdtn-out  finery,  and  apparently,  with  little  to  sustain 
them  but  their  pride  in  what  they  had  been.  Nay,  the  domestic 
was  often  to  be  seen  taking  the  place  of  his  master,  and  occupying 
the  station  from  which  his  children  had  fallen,  by  the  neglect  of 
forming  domestic  and  industrious  habits  in  their  education.' — 
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Whether  this  shall  be  the  record  of  the  whole  generation  or  not, 
such  is,  unhappily,  the  history  of  many  a  family,  and  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  even  obtain  a  hearing, 
ifom  those  who  have  already  begun  ihis  course.  The  whirlpool 
seldom  permits  any  to  escape  who  have  once  entered,  even  its 
margin.  But  those  who  are  approaching  it  may,  perhaps,  hear  me ; 
and  I  wain  ihem,  that  they  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be- 
fore it  is  too  late ;  for  I  have  witnessed  more  examples  than  I  caQ 
mention,  of  its  ruinous  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  attendant  train  of  minor  vir- 
tues, are  old  fashioned  matters.  They  are  found  in  here  and 
there  a  family  ;  but  the  very  names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
dictionaries  of  the  last  century.  But  there  is  a  section  in  an  old 
book,  too  seldom  studied — the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them  ;  and  as  it  describes  particularly  the  virtues  and 
the  defects  of  women,  it  ought  to  be  often  read  by  mothers  and 
daughters.  Although  not  new,  its  very  antiquity,  I  trust,  will  give 
it  authority  with  most  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  other  salutary 
truths,  they  will  learn  that  in  female  education,  and  in  female  du- 
ties above  all  things,  *  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

Senex. 


REVIEW  OF  LECTURES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

Thf  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  American 
Jnstituie  of  Instruction^  in  Aiigust,  1834.  Including  the  Joumnt  of 
the  Proceedings^  and  a  list  of  the  Officers,  Published  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Bourd  of  Ceutfors.  Boston:  Carter,  Uendee  &  Co.  1835. 
8vo.    pp.  270. 

We  have  perused  most  of  the  lectures  in  this  volume  with 
interest,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see,  how  many  of  its  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  illustration,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  the  truths 
which  we  have  made  it  our  great  object  to  present,  that  Instruc- 
tion is  not  Education^ — and  that  the  most  essential  pait  of  educa- 
tion is  Moral  education, — the  cultivation  of  the  heart, — the  im- 
provement of  the  character.  It  forms  the  leading  topic  of  the  In- 
troductory discourse,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  principal  subject 
of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Carl),  while  it  is 
insisted  on  or  alluded  to,  by  other  lecturers,  and  the  principle  dis* 
tinctly  avowed^  that  the  Bible  must  be  the  basis  of  a  right  moral 
educatioD. 
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In  the  Introductory  Discourse,  Mr.  Gushing  proposes  to  illus- 
trate *  the  froe  uses  of  instruction.'  He  alludes  to  the  false  con- 
clusions sometimes  drawn,  from  the  cotemporaneous  advance  of 
knowledge  and  crime,  which  even  some  modem  politicians  baFe 
been  weak  enoudi  to  brinjj  forward  against  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edfife,  and  shows  their  fallacy. 

We  think  Mr.  Gushing  does  not  distinguish,  with  sufficient  care, 
the  mere  communication  of  *  good  opinions,  and  right  principles,' 
by  instruction,  and  the  *  moral  culture ^^  which  he  speaks  of  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  without  which,  every  parent  and  teacher 
knows,  that  mere  instruction  is  almost  unavailing.  We  mention 
this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  as  to  meet  an  error 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ill  success  of  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  improve  mankind,  and  who  seem  to  im- 
agine, that  if  they  can  only  fill  the  ear,  and  load  the  memory  with 
instructions  and  directions,  the  effect  will  as  certainly  follow,  as 
from  the  remedies  administered  by  the  physician. 

But  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  C.,  present  this  subject  in 
the  right  light. 

a 

'It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  questions  recur  upon  men  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  how  coniinually  we  travel  over  and  retread  anew  the 
same  field  of  dispute  in  successive  ages.  That  profound  thinker,  John 
Locke,  insisted,  in  his  day,  upon  this  capital  object  of  Education,  moral 
cultivation.  "  It  is  virtue,  then,  direct  virtue,'  be  says  in  his  Thoughtt 
concerning  Education,  "which  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  hm 
aimed  at  in  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertncss,  or  any  little  arts  of 
shifting.  All  other  considerations  should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  This  is  the  solid  and  substantial  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read,  lecture  and  talk  of,  but  tiie  labor  and  art  of  education  should 
furnij<h  the  mind  with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  yoang 
man  had  a  true  relish  of  it,  and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory  and  his 

Sleasure  in  it."  To  the  same  effect  is  Lord  Karnes,  who  says,  in  his 
lints  on  Education  :  "■  It  appears  unaccountable  that  our  teachers,  gene- 
rally, have  directed  their  instructions  to  the  head,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  heart.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  books  without  number 
have  been  compiled  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  understanding, 
few  in  proportion  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  afiections.''  And  so 
Milton,  also,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  Letter  on  Education,  premises  thai, 
**  The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  bj 
inquiring  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  bim, 
to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our 
souls  of  true  virtue,  which,  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith^ 
makes  up  the  highest  perfection."  And  these  are  the  sugsestions  of  tbs 
truest  and  most  practical  wisdom  not  less  than  of  venerable  names  and 
exalted  authority :  considerations,  which  have  entirely  escaped  those^ 
who  so  much  depreciate  the  uses  of  Instruction  in  the  improrement  oC 
society.' 

Mr.  Cashing  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in 
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former  numbers,  and  the  erroneous  Impression  produced  with 
regard  to  the  connection  of  knowledge  and  crime  in  our  own 
country.  The  truth  on  this  suhject  is  summed  up  in  the  remark 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  debate  before  alluded  to.  '  Knowledge 
is  power  in  whatever  way  it  is  used  ;  but  whether  that  power  will 
be  available  to  virtue,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  education  which 
has  been  given.' 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Burton  on  fixing  the  Attention  of  the 
Young,  is  principally  occupied  in  exposing  the  evils  of  emulation, 
and  in  offering  as  a  substitute,  motives  which  shall  tend  to  improve, 
instead  of  impairing  the  moral  character.  He  believes,  (and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  true  in  our  own  experience,)  that  self-emula' 
iion,  excited  and  cherished  by  constant  examination  and  registry 
of  a  pupil's  progress,  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  safe 
and  useful  in  its  operation.  He  urges,  with  great  force,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  utility  of  employing  6e7iei?o/ew6*e,  and  conscience,  as 
motives  to  study,  in  place  of  the  doubtful,  dangerous  principle  of 
rivalry ;  and  closes  with  the  important  suggestion,  that  in  order  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  his  studies,  the  teacher  must  love 
his  work,  and  be  devoted  to  it.  We  have  copied,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  an  extract  from  this  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  Abbott's  excellent  lecture  on  the  Duties  of  Parents,  has 
been  widely  scattered,  and  fully  examined  in  our  pages. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Carll  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
excellent  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  simple,  business-like  course  which  a  lecturer 
before  the  Institute  should  pursue,  nor  as  we  think,  with  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  occupy  twenty  pages  of  a  lec- 
ture on  *  Maternal  Instruction,'  witli  the  education  of  the  mother, 
and  her  entrance  on  married  life.  Mr.  Carll  has  also  unfortu- 
nately followed  the  example  of  some  lecturei's  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  asserted,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner  in  which 
they  have  denied,  some  religious  doctrines  which  he,  in  connnon 
with  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community,  consider  fundamental 
in  education.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  de- 
voted to  its  appropriate  subject,  is  simple,  clear,  and  interesting, 
and  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  necessity  of  commencing  edu- 
cation with  the  first  habits  of  the  child,  and  of  employing  obedi* 
ence  as  its  first  moral  regulator,  and  of  enlightening  and  cultivating, 
with  great  care,  and  as  early  as  possible,  that  ill-understood  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  which,  if  neglected,  is  but  a  blind  guide,  and 
if  once  perverted,  becomes  the  means  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Winslow's  lecture  on  Innovations  in  Education,  gives  the 
proper  prominence  to  moral  culture,  and  presents,  in  our  view,  its 
true  principles,  and  the  only  basis  upon  which  they  can  securely 
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rest.  ^  We  must  give  to  the  Bible  supreme  authority,  both  in  aur 
families  and  schools.'  In  his  remarks  on  intellectual  education,  be 
adopts  the  sound  principle,  that  '  as  we  estimate  a  mechanic's  edu-* 
cation,  not  by  the  quantity  of  his  materials,  but  by  his  dexterity  to 
work  them  into  beauty  and  utility,  so  do  we  estimate  a  scholar's 
education,  not  so  much  by  his  stock  of  knowledge,  as  by  his 
ability  to  explore,  originate,  and  wisely  use  it.'  To  acquire  this 
ability,  he  observes  that  nothing  but  severe  study  can  avail,  and 
justly  condemns  those  innovations  which  attempt  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  to  produce  '  a  luxurious  growth  of  mushroom  scholars.' 
He  speaks  loosely  and  inaccurately,  as  we  think,  on  some  subjects, 
with  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  in  all  their  bearings ; 
but  his  general  remarks  might  be  expanded,  with  great  advantage, 
into  a  useful  lecture. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  we  regret  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  views  we  believe  are  so  sound  on  this  point,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  physiology  places  him  above  the  danger  of  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  connection  of  mind  and  body,  should  express  his 
opinions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  dissatisfy  some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  enlightened  friends  of  thorough  education,  or  that  he  should 
say  one  word  to  encourage  the  petty  vanity  of  carrying  about  an 
attenuated  and  feeble  frame,  as  an  evidence  of  genius  or  learning. 
We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  ex- 
cellence and  carefulness  we  annually  witness,  amidst  the  constant 
demands  of  this  age  of  activity  for  vigorous  and  efficient  as  well  as 
learned  laborers,  and  with  the  melancholy  examples  before  us,  of 
noble  minds,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  bodies  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  efforts  to  which  they  are  called,  j\Ir.  Winslow  should  have 
said  anything  to  discourage  the  attempt,  to  train  up  young  men 
with  a  constitution  fitted  to  encounter  difficulties  and  endure 
hardships. 

Those  who  may  have  doubts  excited  on  this  subject,  will  find 
some  reply  to  objections  in  the  subsequent  lecture  of  Mr.  Green, 
on  Manual  and  Mental  Labor,  although  it  is  marked  with  imper- 
fections from  the  hasty  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  engagements  and  ill  health.*  He  presents  facts  in  bis 
own  history,  which  will  show  that  muscular  exercise  is  not  without 
its  use,  in  facilitating  intellectual  improvement.  Our  own  expe- 
rience fully  settles  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  we  received  from 
one  who  had  long  observed  the  habits  of  literary  men.     *  There  is 

*It  is  due  to  Mr.  Green  to  state,  that  nothing  but  his  deep  interest  in  the 
cause,  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake  the  lecture  in  his  circuro- 
stances;  that  lie  was  arrested  by  disease  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  sent  on  the 
lecture  as  requested ;  and  that  unfortunately,  it  was  never  returned  to  him  for 
revision  or  correction,  at  any  stage  of  its  puolication. 
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no  complete  repose  from  mental  (nervous)  labor,  but  in  bodily 
(muscular)  labor.'  But  we  will  not  do  injustice  to  this  subject  by 
so  basty  a  notice  as  can  here  be  given  to  it. 

We  regret  that  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  should  have  so  far 
mistaken  the  objects  of  the  Institute  as  to  spend  two  thirds  of  his 
time  in  a  history  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Gould,  in  his  lecture  on  Natural  history,  pursued  a  plain, 
practical  course,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  while  it  is  a 
subject  of  boundless  extent,  '  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  obser- 
vation of  every  youth,'  to  acquire  all  the  facts  of  practical  im- 
portance to  himself.  He  advises,  that  instead  of  wasting  the 
pupil's  time  in  beginning  with  the  complex  systems  of  classiBcation, 
which  generally  prove  the  termination  of  his  studies,  he  should  be 
led  to  observe  the  plants,  and  minerals,  and  animals,  and  insects, 
around  him,  and  to  learn  their  names  and  uses  as  he  meets  with 
them,  reserving  their  scientific  arrangement,  until  he  has  a  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  accumulated.  He  recommends  the  study  as  a 
valuable  mental  exercise,  as  a  means  of  removing  prejudices  and 
groundless  fears,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
as  leading  to  the  vigorous  exercise  and  the  relaxation  of  mind  so 
essential  to  the  student's  health. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Farley  on  the  improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  which  we  passed  over  in  following  the  trace  of  moral  edu- 
cation, presents  in  a  very  just  and  happy  manner,  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  schools,  and  urges,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  an 
enlightened  and  active  body  of  supervisors.  When  will  the  com- 
munity feel  that  their  schools  need  as  much  the  constant  supervi- 
sion of  qualified  men,  as  their  alms-houses  and  their  sheep-folds  ! 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  admirable  lecture  of  Judge 
Story,  on  the  importance  and  practicability  of  teaching  our  youth 
the  Science  of  government.  While  he  observes  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  difficult  sciences,  he  urges,  that  in 
a  government  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  free,  as  ours, — the 
last  and  most  delicate  experiment  which  has  been  made  on 
man's  capacity  of  self-government, — it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, that  all  who  have  any  influence  over  its  movements — that 
every  American  citizen — should  be  familiar  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  and  with  the  general  truths  which 
have  been  established  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  as 
one  which  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  practical,  and  less 
that  is  merely  theoretic,  and  sjeneral,  and  rhetorical,  than  some 
which  have  previously  appeared.  We  cannot  but  regret,  that  the 
small  sales  of  previous  volumes  necessarily  limit  the  benefits  of 
this  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  who  may  purchase  the 
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small  edition  authorized,  and  we  fear,  will  be  still  more  restricted 
by  the  late  appearance  and  price  of  the  work,  both  of  which  are 
unavoidable  in  the  present  mode  of  publication.  We  earnestly 
hope,  that  the  plan  of  publishing  the  lectures  as  they  are  received, 
in  a  periodical  and  cheaper  form,  will  be  adopted,  or  that  some 
other  mode  will  be  devised  to  place  all  which  have  any  practical 
value,  within  the  reach  of  instructors,  at  an  early  period.  The 
liberality  of  the  state,  while  it  furnishes  means  for  this  purpose, 
imposes  new  obligations  on  the  Institute,  not  to  consult  its  own 
dignity,  by  printing  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  volume,  but  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  it  collects,  on  that  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
plan,  of  which  the  late  Cliaucellor  of  England  has  furnished  so 
noble  an  example. 


EMULATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

(Kxiractcd  from  a  Lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  lostrnction.    By  Warkxiv  BrsTon.) 

What  is  emulation  as  it  has  been  applied  in  education?  It 
is  the  desire  to  outdo  others  who  belong  to  the  same  class  and  are 
engaged  in  the  same  studies.  It  amounts  to  close  and  personal 
rivalry,  and  implies  that  if  one  gains  and  rejoices,  another  must 
lose  and  regret.  Certain  external  distinctions  arci  offered  as  marks 
of  superiority.  In  common  schools,  there  is  the  head,  and  the 
graduations  of  honor  thence  to  the  foot.  Then  there  are  medals, 
books,  and  certificates,  held  up  as  prizes  to  be  contended  for.  In 
colleges,  there  are  what  are  called  parts*  from  the  grand  oration 
down  to  the  insignificant  and  unspoken  theme,  which  indicates  that 
even  stupidity  has  been  struggling  for  honors,  or  that  idleness  has 
had  them  conferred,  such  as  they  are,  whether  it  would  or  not. 
Those  who  receive  these  tokens,  or  rather  the  most  respectable  of 
them,  are  regarded  as  meritorious,  above  others  to  whom  they 
have  not  been  accorded.  Such  is  the  system  that  has  prevailed 
almost  universally,  and  continues  almost  as  universally  as  ever. 
My  first  objection  to  it  is  the  exceeding  injustice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  We  should  naturally  say  that  a  person's  reward  in  any 
course  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  exertions.  When  one  arrives 
at  some  exalted  station,  through  a  long  course  of  unremitted  and 
laudable  endeavors,  our  feelings  towards  him  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinction, are  far  different  from  what  they  would  be,  had  it  been 

*In  some  colleges,  thej  are  called  oppoiTUmaUs;  in  otben,  hanors^  distimC' 
tionSf  &.C, 
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conferred  on  him  by  inheritance,  or  by  the  intrifj^iies  or  blind  im- 
pulse of  party.  Supposing  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
literally  fulfilled,  and  that  mankind  are  to  be  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished in  a  future  life  by  judicial  decision,  all  would  anticipate,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  from  Infinite  justice,  that  it  would  reward 
according  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  and  the  ditficulties 
that  had  been  overcome.  No  one  would  dishonor  the  Divine 
judgment  seat,  with  even  the  flitting  fancy,  that  he  whose  moral 
path  had  been  smooth  and  of  easy  ascent,  would  receive  so  warm 
a  plaudit  and  so  rich  a  crown,  as  he  who  had  attained  the  same 
height  over  a  rough  and  impeded  way.  Reason  and  conscience 
tell  us  what  would  be  justice  in  heaven,  and  should  we  listen, 
would  they  not  tell  us  what  would  be  justice  on  earth  ?  In  the 
educational  course,  if  external  rewards  are  conferred,  ought  they 
not  to  be  conferred  according  to  the  same  rule  ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  exertions  made,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted  ?  But  it  is 
not  so  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  There,  the  members  of  a 
class  are  treated  as  if  they  all  possessed  by  nature,  equal  ability  to 
run  the  same  race,  and  that  the  diflierence  between  one  and 
another,  lay  in  the  heart — in  the  will  rather  than  in  the  intellect. 
The  purpose  of  the  rewards  proposed,  is  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
affections,  and  impel  the  sluggish  will.  Of  course,  the  award 
ought  to  be  made  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  heart  has  been 
given  to  duty,  ^ow  scholars  differ  from  each  other  in  intellectual 
capacity,  full  as  much  as  in  features  or  in  bodily  dimensions  and 
strength,  and  perhaps  more.     Some  are  inferior  toothers  in  certain 

; articular  faculties,  and  some  are  inferior  in  the  whole  intellect, 
i'here  are  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  extraordinary 
talents.  These  will,  perhaps,  assume  and  maintain  the  first  rank 
at  recitation,  with  very  little  exertion  in  comparison  with  others. 
Such  have  been  known  to  be  among  the  most  idle  and  dissipated 
at  college,  and  yet  to  bear  away  some  of  the  first  honors,  when  in 
foct  there  belonged  to  them  no  more  real  desert  for  their  scholar- 
ship,  than  belonged  to  Goliath  for  wielding  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam  in  his  giant  hand,  instead  of  a  weapon  of  ordinary  size.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  very  often  happen  that  a  brilliant  but  profligate 
young  man  takes  the  higher  honors,  but  it  does  very  frequently, 
indeed  I  may  say  always,  happen  that  the  rewards  are  in  propor- 
tion to  natural  capacity,  rather  than  to  exertion  or  a  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  objects  of  education. 

The  next  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  emulation,  as 
it  has  been  used,  is  the  injury  to  health,  of  which  it  is  often  the 
occasion.  The  close  competition  between  individuals,  in  our 
eolleges  especially,  has  laid  the  foundation  in  many  a  constitutioDi 
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for  feeble  health  the  whole  life  afterward.     It  has  caused  many 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  days. 

******* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  emulation  system  to  the 
bodily  health ;  there  is  still  greater  and  more  general  danger  to 
the  spiritual  nature.  What  anxieties  does  it  occasion  to  the  alter- 
nately hoping  and  fearing  aspirant !  What  discouragement,  des- 
'  pondency,  disappointment,  and  despair,  does  it  introduce  into  what 
should  be  the  calm,  self-possessed,  and  steadily  advancing  mind! 
Then  there  is  that  bane  of  the  sweet  social  relations — envy ;  and 
with  it,  detraction,  and  next,  bitter  malignity.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  tendency  of  emulation.  The  principle  maybe  likened  to  thai 
diabolical  spirit  who  was  the  father  of  sin,  who  was  the  mother 
of  death. 

There  is  another  evil ;  emulation  diverts  the  student's  aim  from 
the  real  end  of  study.  He  is  gradually  led  to  think,  not  of  the 
discipHne  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  of  the 
mere  art  of  recitation  and  the  mark  he  may  thereby  acquire.  I 
have  known  young  men  who  entered  college  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  inform,  and  elevate,  and  strengthen  their  minds,  who 
soon  forgot  everything  but  the  paltry  honors  they  must  yield  to 
their  rivals,  if  they  did  not  strive  for  them  themselves.  The  plea- 
sures of  study  were  altogether  swallowed  up  in  hopes  and  fears 
about  recitation  and  rank.  And  they  were  heartily  rejoiced  when 
tlie  collegiate  course  was  terminated,  not  because  they  had  been 
educated  and  prepared  for  high  usefulness,  but  because  the  torture 
of  rivalry  was  done,  and  they  were  freed  from  anxiety  and  mise- 
rable suspense,  concerning  their  final  standing  and  closing  honors. 

Again  :  emulation  has  been  far  from  producing  its  intended 
effect.  It  has  had  a  directly  contrary  effect  on  no  small  portion 
of  students.  Nearly  if  not  quite  one  half  of  every  class  at  college, 
are  entirely  unreached  by  this  principle,  unless  it  be  to  stop  and 
stupify  the  intellect  instead  of  stimulating  it.  They  reason  in  this 
way — if  we  cannot  stand  high,  let  us  have  no  standing  at  all. 
Let  us  be  known  as  devoting  our  time  to  anything  rather  than  our 
prescribed  books ;  then  our  low  rank  will  be  imputed,  not  to  the 
lack  of  talents,  but  of  industry.  Some  of  the  young  at  the  greater 
seminaries,  much  prefer  to  be  thought  destitute  of  morals  than  of 
intellect.  I  have  no  doubt  that  emulation,  in  past  times,  has  been 
of  considerable  use,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  and 
better  motives.  Had  this  principle  not  been  artificially  and  keenly 
excited,  and  other  motives  not  been  applied,  there  would,  indeea, 
have  been  but  little  study,  and  our  seminaries  would  have  been 
hut  little  better  than  balls  of  amusement  and  social  lounging  places. 
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The  philosophy  of  youthful  nature  has  not  been  understood,  and 
the  true  and  best  modes  of  education  hdve  been  undiscovered ; 
during  this  period  of  ignorance,  the  emulation  of  the  schools  has 
been  better  than  no  exciting  motive  at  all.  For  a  large  portion  of 
the  studies  have  been  of  such  a  character,  or  have  been  presented 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  youth  would  hardly  pursue  them  with 
diligence,  without  some  strong  stimulant.  He  would  scarcely  do 
it  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  study.  Emulation,  like  the  principle 
of  resentment,  w  as  implanted  by  the  Creator,  to  be  of  use  in  the 
primary  stages  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  when  the  animal  pre- 
vailed over  the  spiritual,  in  the  human  constitution.  As  better 
motives  become  understood  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  con- 
duct with  efficiency,  this  primitive  course  and  heathen  stimulant 
should  be  let  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  altogether  slumber, 
but  like  resentment,  it  w  ill  kindle  up  and  fire  the  heart  sufficiently, 
without  any  artificial  cherishing. 


A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 


In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  A  recent  notice  from  President  Lord  announces, 
that  an  arrangement  is  made  for  commencing  the  Fall  term  of  the 
Institution  so  early,  as  to  allow  a  vacation  of  three  months  in  the 
winter  for  those  who  keep  school,  in  order  to  procure  a  part  of  their 
support.  While  the  indigent  are  thus  aided  in  procuring  an  edu- 
cation, a  collateral  course  is  given  to  other  students,  w  hicli  gives 
them  extraordinary  instruction,  without  depriving  the  absent  of  any 
part  of  the  regular  studies.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  at  a  moment  when  the  demand  for  teachers  so  , 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  tliat  it  furnishes  many  of  our  schools  with 
instruction  of  a  far  better  kind  than  could  be  procured  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  most  salutary  exercise  of 
mind  to  the  student,  and  a  preparation  for  the  future  watchfulness 
over  our  schools,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  any  of  the  professions. 

But  we  hail,  with  peculiar  gratification,  the  resolution  of  the 
governors  of  the  college,  that  they  will  no  longer  assist  in  cultiva- 
ting that  baleful  spirit  of  personal  rivalry,  which  is  swallowing  up 
every  patriotic  feeling,  eveiy  disinterested  motive,  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  country.  President  Lord  thus  presents  the  views 
of  the  Trustees  : — 
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*  The  exercises  at  CommeDcemeot  will  not  be,  as  heretoibre,  (r< 
a  select  portioD  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Trustees,  beJieviiig 
that  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  community  called  for  a  correctioo 
of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  of  College  distinctions,  have 
determined  to  rely  no  longer  upon  any  excitement  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, or  diligence  in  study,  but  the  simple  authority  of  law,  and  force 
of  religious  principles  ;  without  applying  the  questionable  motive  of 
personal  pre-eminence.  They  judge  that  the  test  of  a  rigorous,  an- 
nual examination,  so  protracted  that  every  student  shall  pass  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Faculty  and  an  intelligent  Committee,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  exhibiting,  at  Commencement,  the  results  of 
general  culture  in  the  several  departments,  will  be  a  more  worthy 
and  effectual  incentive,  and  incomparably  more  moral  and  safe,  than 
the  hope  of  outstripping  a  competitor,  or  of  a  high  appointment.  In 
this  view,  they  give  to  every  student,  of  good  character  and  regular 
standing,  an  opportunity  to  show  the  results  of  his  study  and  instruc- 
tion, when  he  receives  the  honor  of  a  deirree.  The  Faculty  will 
assign  to  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  a  subject  for  perform- 
ance, on  that  occasion,  and  every  department  will  be  represented  by 
a  proper  division  of  the  class,  and  upon  a  principle  that  admits  of  no 
distinction,  but  such  as  the  merit  of  the  respective  performances  may 
secure. 

*  The  Trustees  present  this  change  with  great  confidence  in  its 
utility,  and  its  correspondence  with  tlie  judgment  of  literary  men, 
especially  those  who  have  been  observant  of  the  influence  of  moral 
causes  upon  the  minds  of  students,  in  determining  their  professional 
character  and  success  in  life. 

*  It  deserves  to  \)e  mentioned  to  the  honor  of  the  students,  that  this 
change  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  their  almost  unanimous 
wish  and  memorial.' 

We  congratulate  this  venerable  institution  on  the  noble  example 
she  has  set,  and  on  the  union  of  officers  and  students  in  a  plan  so 
excellent,  and  yet,  in  tlie  present  state  of  public  opinion,  so  bold. 
We  trust  that  there,  the  reproach  will  be  wiped  away  that  has 
been  cast  upon  our  youth,  that  they  are  hicapable  of  being  moved 
to  diligence  in  study,  or  to  hit::]!  attainments  in  science,  without 
introducing  petty  contentions  for  a  place,  and  resorting  to  the  low 
principle  of  personal  rivalry.  We  trust  the  point  will  be  settled  in 
this  institution  for  our  colleges,  as  it  has  been  already  for  other 
schools,  that  the  attractions  of  knowledge,  aided  by  those  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  the  sense  of  duty,  to  which  every 
human  heart  is,  in  some  degree,  accessible,  are  motives  of  suffi- 
cient power,  when  properly  applied,  to  overcome  the  indolence  or 
apathy  of  all  who  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  tltat 
knowledge  bestow  s. 
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FIRST  LESSON  IN  GRAMMAR  FOR  CHILDREN. 

[We  cannot  give  a  better  lesson  for  novices  in  Grammarf  than  the  followin|^ 
Introduction  to  the  Grammar  for  the  Blind  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  latel/ 
published  at  the  New  England  Institution.] 

To  Blind  Children: 

Language  is  the  method  by  which  men  express  the  feelings  or  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  minds;  and  excite  thought  in  others. 

An  infant,  when  pinched,  will  cry  ;  whether  it  be  a  French,  an  English, 
or  a  Dutch  child,  it  will  express  its  pain  in  the  same  way. 

A  mouse,  if  pinched,  will  squeak  ;  a  dog  will  howl,  a  cat  will  yell. 
These  different  sounds  are  the  language  of  the  different  animals  to  ex- 
press the  same  feeling,  pnin.  This  is  natural  language;  and  it  may 
express  much ;  but  it  has  other  modes  of  expressing  itself,  besides  by  the 
voice.  Wheu  a  peison  is  frightened,  his  natural  language  tells  it  to 
others;  his  voice  sinks  and  quivins,  his  flesh  trembles,  and  his  heart 
beats  very  quick.  Now  all  men,  whether  French  or  English,  Turks  or 
Greeks,  have  the  same  natural  language  to  express  fear;  and  all  other 
men  can  read  this  language.  The  beasts,  too,  can  read  it:  when  a  dog 
reads  in  a  boy's  looks  the  natural  Innguage  of  fear,  he  will  chase  afler 
and  bite  him ;  but  if  he  reads  the  nutiiral  language  of  courage,  if  the  boy 
looks  brave,  and  lifts  up  his  hand  to  strike,  the  dog  reads  that  too,  and 
slinks  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

Anifnuls  have  their  own  particular  natural  language,  among  themselves. 
When  a  dog  sees  another  dog  coining  along,  wagging  his  tail,  he  knows 
that  he  is  good  natured,  and  wants  to  play  ;  and  he  will  answer  in  the 
same  language,  and  wag  his  tail  too,  if  he  wants  to  play ;  but  if  not,  he 
bristles  up  his  back,  and  growls,  and  speaks  his  feelings,  just  as  plainly 
as  if  he  had  said,  *  Get  out,  you  l)uppy ;  I  do  not  wish  for  your  company.' 

This,  then,  is  natural  language;  it  is  common  to  men  and  animals; 
but  men  have  a  natural  language  much  more  expressive  than  the 
nnimals.  The  deaf  and  dumb  use  this  language  before  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  signs ;  and  they  can  read  by  it  very  well 
what  people  feel.  Natural  language  cannot  be  studied  very  much  by  the 
blind,  liecause  it  is  expressed  principally  by  the  features  of  the  face.  But 
still  you  ought  to  study  as  much  of  it  as  you  can ;  you  know,  by  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  whether  the  sfieaker  is  in  good  or  ill  nature;  whether  he  is 
resolute  or  wavering.  By  attending  to  the  natural  language,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  voice,  you  may  learn  much  of  character. 

The  natural  language  tells  the  feelings,  and  the  emotions  of  the  mind  ; 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  thoughts.  This  is  done  by  artificial  languages : 
the  French  have  one,  the  English  another,  the  Germans  another,  &c, 
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3T4  Artificial  Languagu. 

Isaifl  natural  language  was  universally  alike,  but  artificial  language  is  not. 
AH  children  cry  alike ;  but  wlien  a  French  child  is  hungry  }t  hnys^pain^ 
ao  English  child  says,  hrtad^  a  Greek  child  9ay»,p$omx ;  yet  all  want  thtt 
same  thing.  Now  why  do  you  cull  the  sul)stance  you  ent,  ftrfcuf?  and 
why  does  the  French  child  call  it  pain  ?  Because  you  heard  your  parents 
pronounce  the  word,  bread,  when  ihey  gave  you  a  bit ;  and  the  French 
child  heard  the  word  pain. 

You  may  ask  why  all  people  do  not  use  the  same  sound  to  signify  lb« 
same  thing ;  and  it  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Pn>l)iibly  our  first 
parents,  and  their  dfisccndants,  did  use  the  same  sounds;  and  all  th« 
world  spake  the  same  language,  until  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
when,  as  you  know,  God  created  a  confiiHon  of  tongues;  all  men  forgot 
the  original  language  ;  each  tried  to  express  himself  by  sounds ;  and  aa 
difierent  mtm  see  and  feel  differently,  they  expressed  themselves  in 
different  ways;  they  signified  different  things  by  diflerent  sounds;  their 
children  imitated  tlienii  nnd  thus  langna<^cs  were  creatt:d. 

But  we  are  not  to  inquire  now  into  the  causes  :  we  know  that  different 
nations  ex|)ress  themselves  in  different  laiigunges;  that  when  the  ma- 
jority of  cdiiented  people  of  a  nation  speak  in  acerttiin  way,  it  is  the  right 
way;  and  when  we  write  down  the  ways  in  which  they  expres-s  them- 
selves, wc  write  down  the  ;:raniinar  of  their  lan;!uagc.  Hence  there  is 
one  grammar  for  the  French,  erne  for  the  German,  one  for  the  English, 
and  fur  every  other  lun«;unge.  Grammar  is  a  sort  of  fashion  of  s|>eak- 
ing;  what  is  fashionable  for  the  French,  is  not  fashionable  for  the  En- 
glish ;  and  what  is  fasliionublc  now,  may  not  l)e  fu:»hiunablo  twenty  yean 
hence. 

The  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates,  is  the  En- 
glish language;  you  mnstf  theri>fore,  study  the  Grammar  of  the  English 
language;  that  is,  you  must  make  yoi^selvcs  acquainted  with  the  methcnl 
of  speaking  and  writing  used  by  the  majority  of  well  eiliicated  |>copl0 
in  England,  and  in  this  country;  you  must  follow  the  fashion  of  speech, 
not  because  it  is  the  best,  or  only  way,  but  because  it  is  fashion. 

To  say,  *  I  are  hungry,'  would  express  your  feeling  just  as  well,  at 
'I  am  hungry;'  and  it  would  be  good  grammar  if  every  body  mid  so; 
but  they  do  not,  therefore  it  is  not  grammar,  not  good  English. 

A  collection  of  the  rules  and  fashions  of  a  language  is  called  a  GranrH 
mar.  The  Grammar  of  the  Eii;>lish  lan<ruage  which  is  here  printed  fur 
your  use,  was  written  by  Mr.  Murray;  it  is  adopted,  not  because  it  is 
perfect,  or  anything  like  it;  but  because  it  is  the  one  commonly  used, 
by  those  with  whom  you  will  associate.    Study  it,  and  profit  by  \u 
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MISCELLANY. 


Musical  Societies  in  New  York. 

The  *New  York  Institute  of  Sacred  Music'  recently  held  its  first 
anniversary  concert,  consisting  of  performances  by  a  large  choir,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  pieces  by  a  juvenile  class.  It  was  fonned  in  1833, 
not  merely  to  cultivate  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  music  among  those 
miready  engaged  in  it,  but  to  introduce  it  into  primary  schools,  and  to 
establish  a  classical  school  for  rjiinlifying  teachers  and  choristers.  The 
efforts  of  its  faithful  instructor,  Mr.  Abner  Jones,  are  said  to  have  been 
Tcrv  useful  in  the  schools  of  New  York. 

In  May  last,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Union 
for  the  general  promotion  of  devotional  church  music.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  who  rejiorted  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  constitution 
of  *The  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,'  to  consist  of  professional, 
amateur,  non-performing  and  honorary  members.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy Professors  of  Musical  Elocution,  Elementary  Instniction  and  Instni- 
nental  Music,  a  Vocal  Conductor,  and  a  Librarian.  No  performer  is  to 
be  paid  for  taking  ]>art  in  its  public  concerts. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  so  many  indications  of  increasing  interest  in 
music.  The  appetite  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our  country.  Let 
those  who  are  able,  see  that  is  su|)plied  with  salutary  food,  instead  of  the 
poison  which  is  now  so  extensively  circulated. 

Mou:?rT  IIolyoke  Female  Semi^tart. 

We  stated  sometime  since,  that  a  new  female  seminary  was  projected 
In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  A  committee  appointed  for  its  or- 
ganization have  recently  announced,  that  they  are  about  to  establish  this 
institution  at  South  lladley,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary.  They  state,  thut  it  is  intended  to  have  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  character  of  our  colleges  *to  be  based  entirely  on  Christian 
principles,'  and  'designed  to  cultivate  the  missionary  spirit  among  its 
pupils,'  not  in  the  ordinary  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  a  spirit  of 
devotedness  to  the  business  of  doing  good,  as  teachers  of  schools,  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  in  any  other  way  which  Providence  may  indicate, 
however  humble,  or  uninviting,  »r  self-denying,  the  station  may  be.  The 
Institution  is  to  be  provided  with  buildings,  sufficient  for  boarding  and 
instructing  two  hundred  young  ladies,  and  a  library  and  apparatus,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  $30,000.  Of  this  sum,  $8,000  has  been 
eontributed  in  the  village  in  which  the  institution  is  to  be  located. 
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«  The  plan  of  the  institution  was  presented  to  many,  more  than  a  year 
aince,  by  the  ladies  in  char^  of  the  Ipswich  Seminary.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of 
female  teachers  for  our  country  which  are  developed  in  Miss  Beecher's 
recent  essay,  addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum  ;  and  its  great  objecu 
will  commend  itself  to  all  who  will  reflect  upon  them. 

Its  internal  arrangements  are  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  economy,  in  order  to  afford  the  best  op|>ortuDitieB  for  edu- 
cation to  females  of  limited  means.  The  Trustees  add,  *  Indeed,  it  is  for 
this  class  principally,  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew,  and  the  glory  of  our 
nation,  that  we  have  engaged  in  this  undertaking.'  To  complete  the 
course  of  female  education,  and  to  aid  in  diinioitihing  the  expenses  of  the 
pupils,  the  plan  which  has  been  so  of\en  proposed,  and  which  has  lieen 
carried  into  efCeci  for  some  time,  in  the  Domestic  Seminary  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, at  Clinton,  New  York,  (described  in  our  last  volume,  p.  498,)  is  to  be 
adopted,  of  employing  the  pupils,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  domestic 
duties  of  the  institution. 

We  arc  happy  to  see  a  simple,  rational  plan  of  female  education  ibuf 
announced,  for  so  important  an  object,  without  any  of  the  parade  of 
diplomas,  and  degrees,  and  titles  of  honor.  We  are  rejoiced  to  believe^ 
that  it  is  undertaken  with  views  which  seem  to  be  neither  personal  nor 
local ;  and  with  a  spirit  of  devotedncss  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  eur^ 
gaged,  which  we  hope  will  infuse  itself  into  their  pupila 

Clerical  Lyceum. 

The  Junior  preachers  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Conference  have 
formed  a  society  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  several  essays,  and  '  a  sermon  at  full  length,  annually.' 
But  the  great  object  is  to  require  each  to  commence  a  course  of  study, 
embracing  text  books  in  the  various  departments  of  general  knowledge, 
and  to  study  'one  or  more  of  tht:se  departments  annually,  until  he  has 
gone  through  the  whole,  and  ])repared  himself  for  examination  therein,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  by  a  committee  previously  appointed.'  It  ii^ 
in  effect,  a  hifceum^  of  a  very  useful  kind,  and  we  rejoice  in  ita  establish- 
ment, among  a  class  of  active  and  useful  men,  whom  circumstances  and 
prevailing  prejudices  have  deprived  of  many  literary  privileges.  The 
course  embraces,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomji 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution,  and  a  course  of  study  in  the  Languages,  for  which  Kiche- 
rand's  Physiology,  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  a  course  of 
Political  Economy  are  allowed  to  be  adopted  as  substitutes.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  is  also  required  to  give  the  Committee  a  statement  of 
the  books  he  has  read  during  the  year,  and  they  are  required,  on  the 
other  hand,  '  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  the  Society  of  the  ImprQyot 
mom  ond  qumlificotions  of  each  member,' 
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Manual  Labor  iif  Watertiule  Collsoe. 

From  a  recent  statement  by  President  Babcock,  of  Waterrille  College, 
Maine,  it  appears  that  the  manual  labor  department  of  that  Institution  is 
remarkably  successful. 

*  Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
College  are  regularly  engaged  in  labor  (chiefly  in  the  College  shojis) 
three  hours  a  day.  Their  earnings  vary  from  50  cents  to  $2  50  cents  per 
week,  accorifing  to  tiieir  dtill,  strength  and  diligence ;  hut  on  an  average, 
they  pay  for  tlieir  board  by  their  labor.  This  system  of  labor  has  been  in 
auccessful  operation  for  more  than  two  years,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  last  autumn,  when  the  scarcity  of  lumlicr  panially  suspended 
work  in  tlie  shops,)  and  the  results  of  it  are  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
regular  eXercise  thus  furnished  is  found  highly  conducive  to  health,  and 
to  intellectual  vigor.  No  student  is  hindered  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies,  by  employing  three  hours  a  day  in  work.  The  good 
order  of  the  College  is  also  essentially  protituted,  by  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment of  the  leisure  hours  of  so  large  n  portion  of  the  students.' 

He  gives  the  following  reasons  why  this  plan  has  succeeded  better 
there  than  in  many  other  institutions. 

'A  large  proportion  of  our  stiulentd  are  able  bodied  men,  who  liave 
been  accustomed  to  labor,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  dishonorable.  We 
have  an  cxcvllent  and  popular  superintendent  of  the  shops,  at  a  reasonable 
charge.  The  shops,  tools,  &c.,  have  l>ecn  furnished  by  contributions  for 
the  purpose,  and  only  need  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  a  small  tax  on  the  oc- 
cupants. We  have  also  unusual  faciliiiej$  fur  purchasing  lumber,  and 
disposing  of  work  of  various  kinds  from  the  shops.  By  carrying  the 
principles  of  the  division  of  labor  into  effect,  the  several  processes  are  so 
simplified,  that  young  men,  of  common  ingenuity,  even  if  they  have  never 
before  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools,  very  soon  learn  to  work  to 
good  advantage.  The  low  price  of  board  and  tuition  (only  $1  a  week 
for  the  former,  when  paid  in  advance,  and  $20  dollars  jier  annum  for  the 
latter)  are  an  encouragement  to  many  worthy  young  men,  thirsting  for 
the  advantages  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  procure  one  here,  chiefly  by 
their  own  efforts.' 

Jt  is  also  stated  that  individuals  of  proper  age,  who  do  not  pursue  the 
regular  course,  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  institution,  and  are  permitted 
to  engage  in  any  studies  they  may  choose. 

Manual  Labor  School  in  N.  Carolina. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  prejudice  is  giving  way  so  ikst  at  the  South, 
in  regard  to  the  consistency  of  labor  with  respectability,  and  that  manual 
labor  schools  are  multiplying.  The  Concord  Presbytery  in  N.  Carolina, 
brnve  purchased  a  farm  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  manual  labor  school  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
It  is  open  to  persons  of  good  character,  of  all  denominations.  Every  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  perform  ]al>or,  either  mechaDical  or  agricultural, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  as  well  as  of  economy. 

Society  and  Library  in  an  AcadExMY. 

In  a  recent  account  of  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Waterboro' 
Male  Academy,  (S.  C.,)  it  is  stated  that  a  society  has  been  iSrmed  among 
the  students,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Preceptor.  The  members  have  collected  a  library  of  700  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  Encyclopedia,  and  gave  an  exhibition,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
interesting,  ailer  the  examination.  The  teacher  who  induces  bis  pupils 
to  engage  in  voluntary  studies  with  ardor,  does  more  for  their  educfxtum, 
than  he  who  communicates  volumes  of  knowledge.  Wo  do  not  ask  our 
institutions  for  walking  cyclopedias,  but  fur  active  laborers  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  and  one  volunteer  is  worth  a  dozen  *  pressed  men.' 

Theological  Institute  at  East  Windsor. 

The  Theological  Institute,  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  is  now  under 
the  care  of  three  Professors,  and  contains  sixteen  students.  A  large  brick 
building,  and  a  workshop  for  the  manual  labor  department,  have  been 
erected.  A  library  of  2,200  volumes  has  been  collected,  chiefly  by  dona- 
tion ;  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  have  recently  been 
made  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  reading  room  has 
been  opened  containing  the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
societies  established  among  the  students,  for  mutual  improvement  on 
various  subjects.  In  the  manual  labur  department,  each  student  is 
allowed  the  use  of  tools,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  or  of  an  acre 
of  land  on  the  farm,  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  whatever  his  labor 
may  produce  beyond  the  cost  of  materials.  The  Institute  will  incur 
no  hazard  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  proceed  cautiously  in  ex- 
periments ou  this  subject. 

Funds  for  Public  Institutions. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Conference  have  resolved  to  employ  an 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $25,000  as  their  proportion  of  $100,000 
for  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown.  The  General  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  Maine,  have  resolved  to  attempt  raising 
$100,000  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  This  Institution  has 
received  a  considerable  accession  to  its  library,  during  the  past  year,  and 
A  donation  of  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  amount  of  $500. 
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Common  Schools  in  MiceieAir. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  that  provisions  for  common  education  are  incor- 
porated in  the  constitution  proposed  for  Michigan,  at  the  late  convention. 
It  requires  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years ;  and  directs  that  the  legislature 
shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools  that  shall  compel  each 
district  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  its  proportion  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  public 
lands,  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  legisla- 
ture is  also  required  to  provide,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state 
permit,  for  the  estoblishment  of  one  library  at  least  in  each  township,  and 
to  appropriate  to  it  the  proceeds  of  military  and  penal  fines ;  and  in 
general,  to  ^encoumge,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific  and  agricultural  improvements.' 

We  congratulate  this  nascent  state  on  such  a  resolution,  and  we  wish 
that  some  of  its  older  sisters  could  be  induced  to  imitate  so  wise  an 
example. 

LocATiO!f  OF  School  Houses. 

In  an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Ontario  Repository,  the 
writer  states  his  conviction  from  experience,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a 
grocery  or  a  tavern,  diminishes  the  amount  of  study  among  the  larger 
scholars  one  third  or  one  quarter.  He  also  mentions  a  district  which 
was  offered  an  acre  oflaiid,  in  a  retired,  pleasant  situation  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  who  refused  it  and  choee  a  spot  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads,  directly  opposite  a  taveni,  as  the  place  for  their  children. 

School  Masters  Wanted  ! 

We  cheerfully  echo  the  coll  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  in  this  form. 
It  is  truly  stated  in  a  western  pa[)er,  that  there  are  a  million  at  least,  of 
children  who  have  no  teacher ;  that  thirhf  thousand  school  masters  and 
school  mistresses  are  needed  at  once  for  our  own  country,  and  that 
an  additional  annual  supply  of  four  thousand  will  be  needed  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  population. 

Improvements  proposed  in  England. 

Lord  Brougham  recently  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  into  the  British 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  subject  of  General  Education,  of  great  interests 
It  ap])eared  from  his  statements,  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  En- 
gland were  without  instruction,  that  the  instruction  given  is  very  defi- 
cient, and  that  there  is  great  need  of  schools  for  children  at  an  earlier 
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ige.  The  resotutionB  ezpresa  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  these  poinC% 
and  on  the  importance  of  establishing  Infant  Schools  and  Seminaries  for 
Teachers.  We  hope  to  give  hereafter  a  more  extended  sketch  of  bis  re- 
marks and  proposals. 

UiriYERStTT  OF  NeW  YoRK. 

The  first  commencement  of  this  institution  was  recently  held,  and  ora- 
tions were  delivered  by  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  flattering  terms.  Fourteen  young  men  received  their  first  degree.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  honorary  testimonials  of  the  standing  of  tlia 
students  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  in  each  branch  of  study,  were  an- 
nounced, with  an  explanation  by  the  Choncellor,  of  which  the  following 
)b  given  as  the  substance,  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

'  There  are  four  grades  of  merit  established  in  every  class.  The  highest 
of  these  is  denominated  the  first  grade,  and  the  lowest  the  fourth.  A 
given  amount  of  attainment  is  required  from  the  student  before  he  can 
be  enrolled  in  either;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  a  student's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  merit  roll  at  all.  But  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  distinctions  of  grade  refer  solely  to  settled  standards  of  merit,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  of  them  is  accessible,  not  exclusively  to  one  student,  but 
to  all  who  have  the  talents  and  the  industry  to  reoch  it. 

'  The  first  and  highest  honor,  according  to  this  system,  is  not  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  solitary  eminence,  which,  from  its  nature,  can  be  occupied 
by  one  individual  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  his  class.  It 
rather  resembles  a  series  of  elevated  pedestals  in  a  temple  of  science,  on 
which  the  merit  of  many  may  be  grouped  or  formed  into  a  constellation, 
in  which  every  star  that  is  added  only  increoscs  the  brilliancy  of  the 
whole.  The  influence  and  effect  of  the  plan  has  l)een  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly propitious.  It  prevents  much  of  that  jealousy  and  heart  burn- 
ing, which  are  but  too  common  among  the  best  of  students,  where  the 
first  honor  of  a  class  is  made  a  prize  which  belongs  to  one  individual, 
and  to  him  only ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  excitement  of  an  honorable 
emulation,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  or  lessened,  is  chastened  and  pro- 
rooted.' 

WssTERif  Seminaries. 

Numerous  applications  are  made  to  the  benevolent  in  New  England, 
for  aid  in  establishing  Seminaries  at  the  West.  In  order  to  assist  and 
regulate  these  efiforts  in  the  churches  under  their  care,  the  Pastoral  Aaso- 
ciation  of  Massachusetts  have  apfiointed  a  committee  of  seven,  to  obtain 
accurate  information  concerning  these  institutions,  to  be  made  public  for 
their  gifidancei  as  circumstances  may  require. 
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Schools  in  Liberia. 

A  person  recently  returned  from  Liberia  states  that  'day  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  competent  instructors  are  in  successful 
operation.  The  advantages  of  education  are  properly  appreciated,  and 
considerable  prof^ress  has  been  ninde,  not  only  with  elementary  but  in 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  Sabbiith  schools 
are  attended  to,  and  much  good  has  alreody  resulted  from  this  pious 
enterprize.' 

Society  of  South  Carolina. 

A  Society  called  'The  South  Carolina  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,*  has  been  lately  formed  ;  Chancellor  Dessassure,  President^ 
and  the  lion.  J.  C.  Culhoun,  W.  C.  Preston,  and  J.  L.  Pettegru,  Vice 
Presidents.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  state,  by  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  raising  the 
standard  of  education,  and  developing  generally  its  literary  and  scientific 
resources. 
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Progressive  Education,  commencing  with  the  Infant.  By 
Madame  Necker  De  Saussure.  Translated  from  the  French; 
with  notes  and  an  appendix:  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelfs. 
Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor.     1835.     l'2mo,     pp.  348. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that  this  interesting  and  val- 
uable work  is  published.  The  extract  we  gave  in  a  former  number  will 
satisfy  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  previous  works, 
nor  yet  a  Imre  record  of  individual  experience.  It  is  experience  seeking 
to  compare  its  observations  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  de* 
duce  principles  which  shall  have  a  general  opplication.  This  portion  of 
the  work,  (for  it  is  but  the  commencement,)  is  devoted  to  the  first  four 
years  of  life.  In  the  first  book,  a  general  view  is  taken  of  the  principles 
to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  design  of  education,  and  the  influence  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  will,  the  impulses,  the  reason,  and  the  religious 
feelings,  as  instruments,  not  merely  for  the  immediate  production  of  right 
conduct,  but  to  be  employed  by  the  child  in  completing  and  directing  his 
own  character.  In  the  second  and  third  books,  the  successive  years  of 
infancy  are  considered,  and  the  principles  developed  are  applied  to  theip 
mam^^ment* 
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The  work  is  chnracterized  by  close  and  original  thought,  and  at  tba 
aame  time,  hy  simplicity  and  clearness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  hu- 
mility of  a  Christian.  But  Mrs.  Willard  remarks  very  justly,  that  oiotbeny 
in  order  to  be  profited  by  it,  miii<t  be  educated.  *It  is  not  written  for 
the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  ;  such  could  neither  comprehend  ita  rea- 
aoning,  or  profit  much  by  its  precepts.'  We  earnestly  hope  that  ii  will 
find  many  readers  among  those  who  arc  prepared  to  appreciate  and  em- 
ploy them.  It  is  distinguished  from  many  other  works  in  attempting  to 
investigate,  rather  than  prescribe — to  give  principles  for  application, 
rather  tiian  maxims  for  practice.  It  is  deficient,  we  think,  as  a  guide  to 
the  parent,  in  pointing  out  no  couit^e  by  which  the  animal  and  inferior 
propensities  shall  be  subdued,  at  n  period  when  the  child  is  unable  to 
aulKlue  them  himself,  and  when,  we  are  inclined  to^believe,  the  character 
is  almost  fixed.  The  notes  and  appendix  contain  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  We  ex[)ress  our  dissent  from  the  editors  on  two  pointa 
only,  which  we  deem  of  groat  importance.  We  ore  surprised  to  see 
an  eflitnrial  note,  in  which  the  attempt  to  suppress  crying  by  chastise- 
ment is  treated  as  unwise,  because  a  father,  in  an  instance  stated, 
corrected  a  child  for  crying,  who  was  sufiering  from  the  wound  of  a  pie! 
As  well  might  we  prohibit  medicine  because  a  mother  killed  her  child  by 
giving  it,  in  the  wrong  disease.  In  the  appendix,  also,  we  cannot 
pass  by  the  unfortunate  rcconunendation  of  laudanum  merely  to  *  quiet' 
the  child.  We  protest  against  this  pernicious  and  dangerous  use  of  a 
powerful  remedy,  where  actual  disease  does  not  exist.  It  isoAen  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  justiticaiion  of  intemperance.  We  wish  we  were  not 
compelled  to  add  that  the  Gallicisms  and  inaccuracies  of  language  in  this 
translation,  are  far  mure  numerous  than  they  should  be  in  a  work  of  thit 
high  character.  Immediate  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  correct,  by  a  list 
of  errata,  one  inadvertence  which  we  presume  occurred  in  printing — the 
designation  of  several  of  the  author's  notes  as  editorial,  which  leaves  the 
reader  in  uncertainty  about  the  whole.  But  these  are  small  imper- 
fections. We  consider  parents  as  much  indebted  to  the  editor  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  translation  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  sufficient 
encoura<rement  to  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  subsequent  volumes. 
They  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  maternal  library. 

O.V   THE    EdUCATIOX    OF    CHILDREN    1VHTLB    UNDER   THE  CARE  OP 

Parents  and  Guardians.  By  John  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Ellington  School.  ^I'ew  York;  J.  P.  Haven.  1835.  18mo. 
pp.  190. 

This  little  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  moral  education, 
and  ia  evidently  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  management  of  chil- 
dren. We  have  looked  over  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  wish  we  could 
circulate  it  widely,  among  those  who  are  educating  their  cbildren  jiwt  M 
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their  own  convenience,  or  ease,  or  fondness  may  dictate.  The  author 
rather  discards  than  seeks  for  novehy  ;  hut  his  views  are  Sound  and  judi- 
eious,  preserving  the  proper  medium,  in  our  view,  between  mildness  and 
severity.  He  chastises  in  a  caustic,  but  courteous  manner,  the  prevalent 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  indulgent  parents;  he  points  out  the  modes 
in  which  others  uncousciously  do  much  to  injure  their  children's 
character ;  and  calls  to  a  severe  account,  those  who  neglect  this  sacred 
trust«  in  order  to  attend  to  possessions  of  far  less  value.  We  should  not» 
however,  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  HhII,  as  to  the  details  of  family  inter- 
course. We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  which  we  could  recommend  io 
so  unqualified  a  manner  to  the  attention  of  parents,  and  especially  of 
falhtrs.  Many  a  bitter  pang  would  it  spare  some  parents,  if  they  would 
listen  to  its  rebuken,  and  act  upon  its  principles. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  to  teach  her  child  its  letters,  and  how 
to  read.     Designed,  also,  for  the  lowest  class  in  Primary  Schools 
on  a  new  plan.     By  Rev.   T.   H.  Gallaudlt,  late   Principal  of 
the    Deaf  and    Dumb  Asylum,   Hartford.     New   York:  Lovell, 
Lord  &r  Co.     Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.     18mo.   pp.  45. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  stating  the  plan  he  had  adopted  of  teaching  his  children  to  read 
by  commencing  with  words  instead  af  letters.  This  plan  has  been  found 
successful  with  flie  members  of  his  own  family  ;  and  af\er  long  trial,  has 
been  published  in  the  little  book  before  us.  The  results  of  years  of  ex- 
periment, by  one  of  the  ablest  analyhts  of  the  infant  mind,  are  of  great 
value  to  every  parent  and  teacher ;  and  we  are  ronfident,  that  those  who 
will  adopt  this  little  book  as  a  manual,  will  spare  themselves  and  their 
children,  much  irksome  and  useless  labor. 

The  Student's  Manual;  designed  by  speciBc  directions,  to 
aid  in  forming  and  strengthening  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  Student.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  Pastor 
of  the  Edwards  Church,  Northampton;  author  of  Lectures  to 
Children,  &c.  Northampton:  J.  H.  Butler.  Boston:  Wm. 
Peirce,  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  592. 

We  have  long  felt  that  such  a  work  was  needed,  and  we  rejoice  to 
•ee  the  want  so  well  supplied.  Mr.  Todd  has  written  what  he  would 
have  desired  to  direct  his  own  inexperience  as  a  student,  in  that  simple, 
lively  manner  which  characterizes  the  admirable  *  Lectures  to  children,* 
and  yet  with  constant  indieations,  that  it  is  fhe  production  of  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  research.  He  does  not  forget  great  principles,  or  neglect 
minute  details.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  yet  adapted  to  make  ths 
■tudeiit  act  upon  reflection  rather  than  follow  any  mere  set  of  rules;  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  work  which  we  could,  more  confidently,  recom- 
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mend  as  a  manaal  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  die 
■tudeoL  We  need  not  surely  add,  that  in  such  remarks,  we  always  ex- 
cept that  production  of  Divine  Wisdom,  to  which  this  Manual  points  tha 
student  as  his  great  directory. 

Foster's  System  of  Penman shif;  or  the  art  of  rapid  writing 
illustrated  and  explained.  To  which  are  added  the  angular  and 
antiangular  systems.  Exemplified  with  plates.  By  B.  F.  Foster, 
Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  author  of  a  Development 
of  Cairstairs  system,  Prize  essay  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
Penmanship,  d&c.  Boston:  Perkins  &^  Marvin.  18d5.  8vo. 
pp.  104. 

We  have  long  since,  and  re|>eated1y  expressed  our  conviction,  that  the 
Cairstarian  system  of  writing  is  the  best  which  we  know,  for  securing  the 
possession  of  a  legible,  current  hand^  and  for  guarding  the  writer  from  in- 
jury to  his  health.  We  have  also  expres:<ed  our  approbation  of  Mr. 
Foster's  exposition  of  this  system  in  its  principal  features ;  and  we  are 
gratified  to  find  that  the  discouragements  always  ottending  the  first  efibrts 
in  every  important  ini|)rovement,  have  lieen  so  far  overcome  as  to  give 
him  full  employment,  and  produce  a  domand  for  a  new  volume.  We 
know  of  no  American  system  of  {>eninan<liip  whirh  we  consider  so  good. 
We  are  sorry  however  to  see  any  encoura^ment  again  given  to  the  use- 
less and  ot^eii  |)ernicious  hnbit  of  snp|jortii)g  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  as 
if  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
a  ston|uiig  posture,  whieh  we  consider  equally  unnecessary  and  more 
injurious.  Mr.  Foster  would  do  his  pupils  a  srrenter  service^  even  than 
the  (brmation  of  a  good  Ii.mikI,  if  he  would  deliver  iliem  from  bondage  to 
these  habits,  which  produoe,  we  are  )>ersuadedf  half  the  fiitigue  of  writ- 
inif.  We  cannot  acree  with  hfm  also  in  the  necessity  of  conimenciDg 
with  the  large  text,  especially  when  tliesiuull  hands  of  cJiiMreii  are  to  he 
employed.  Perhaps  3[r.  F*s  experience  may  have  suggested  reasons 
whioli  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  ap|>cndix  to  his  book,  Mr.  F.  has  given  a  curious  collection  of 
puffs  of  those  who  have  sur^vissed  the  |M->\ver  of  art  itselt^  in  their  won- 
derful systems  and  lesions  of  penmansh-p,  which  is  very  properly  closet! 
by  SwiiVs  account  of  the  *  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LAG  ADO,'  and 
the  astt'uishing  results  of  genius  which  it  exhibited!  They  have  rarely 
bt^ore  been  rivalled  in  our  rountrv:  but  we  niav  now  look  with  confi- 
denoe«  tor  a  t'ull  gnnvn  crop  of  any  science  or  art,  iu  a  few  brurs  after 
the  seeds  art^  duly  sown  in  the  juvenile  mind  :  and  it  may  become  nece^ 
tary  to  limit,  by  law,  the  rapidity  of  itnitroveinent  in  schools,  as  well  as  of 
motion  ou  rail  n>ads ! 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Extract  from  ^An  Essay  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Hhs  art  of 
Painting  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Written  at  the  request  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum,  By  CiiARLEi 
Fraber,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolioa.' 

Independent  of  the  intrinsic  recommendations  that  accom- 
pany the  Fine  Arts,  and  which  always  ensure  them  a  welcome 
with  the  reBned  and  the  intelligent,  there  are  moral  associations 
interwoven  in  their  existence  and  success,  that  endear  them  to  the 
patriot  and  the  philanthropist.  Whilst  the  former  regards  them 
as  the  source  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment,  directing  the  mind, 
like  literature  and  science,  to  pursuits  of  endless  variety ;  to  the 
latter,  xhey  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  evidences  of  social  im- 
provement and  national  prosperity. 

Wh^fi  therefore  the  United  States  are  daily  multiplying  their 
resources,  and  the  enterprise  of  their  citizens  is  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  useful  pursuits  and  proBtable  objects,  every  lover 
of  his  country  must  be  gratiBed  to  observe,  that  a  taste  for  the 
liberal  arts  is  also  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  every  day  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  enlightened  attention.  Institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  several  of  our  cities,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  them  ;  and  if  some  of  these  have  failed,  and 
none  of  them  have  led  to  the  results  that  might  have  been  wished, 
it  is  because  the  zeal  in  which  they  originated  was  in  advance  of 
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that  state  of  public  taste,  and  those  means  of  encouragement, 
which  could  alone  prosper  the  experiment,  and  crown  it  with 
success. 

Indeed  it  has  been  questioned  whether  such  institutions  are  cal- 
culated to  have  a  permanently  useful  effect,  either  in  encouraging 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  in  advancing  their  improvement ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  genius  to  its  own  energies, 
to  struggle  with,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  with 
nature  before  it  as  the  standard  of  beauty  in  proportion,  of  har- 
mony in  coloring,  and  of  grace  in  action,  than  to  offer  it  instruc- 
tion under  the  name,  and  with  the  forms  of  an  academy,  without 
placing  in  its  reach  the  best  models  of  art,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved means  of  instruction. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  would  it  not  be  better  in  our  com- 
paratively young  country,  and  with  our  ynt  limited  resources,  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  liberal  arts  as  best,  though  incidentally 
promoted,  with  the  general  advancement  of  all  mental  cultivation? 
For  after  all,  this  is  the  only  solid  basis  upon  which  they  can 
hop3  to  rest.  Circumstances  foreign  or  accidental  may  sometimes 
favor  the  growth,  and  encourage  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expected  to  attain 
their  full  maturity  and  development,  is  that  produced  by  the  genial 
influence  of  sentiment,  taste  and  intelligence. 

Without  these  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  one,  and  to  encourage 
and  appreciate  the  claims  of  the  other,  genius  and  wealth  are  una- 
vailing. Forests  may  disappear  from  the  land, — the  garb  of  cul- 
tivation may  be  spread  over  our  fields,— cities  may  enliven  our 
plains, — rivers  may  open  new  channels  of  trade, — and  steam  may 
give  a  double  value  to  time,  by  the  rapidity  it  imparts  to  motion ; 
yet  if  the  wealth  which  both  produce,  and  which  results  from 
these  happy  prospects,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  end  of  all  enter- 
prise and  exertion,  and  not  as  a  means  of  still  further  improve- 
ment, in  shedding  over  the  whole  the  chann  that  mind,  and  mind 
alone,  bestows,  our  lot  will  not  be  that  of  national  greatness,  and 
nature  will  in  vain  have  lavished  upon  us  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Those  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  the  most  favored  in  their 
physical  resources,  whose  fame  we  most  delight  to  cherish.  What 
of  Greece  do  we  remeniber  with  more  delight  than  its  philosophy, 
its  sculpture,  its  painting  and  its  literature  ?  True,  it  was  the  land 
of  Cecrops.  and  boasted  the  gifts  of  Ceres  ;  but  it  was  also  that  of 
Pericles,  Plato  and  Xenophon, — the  land  of  the  Apollo,  the  Lao- 
coon  and  the  Parthenon. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this  essay  to  say  one  word  that 
would  discourage  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  science ;  ibr  these  are  the  boast  and  the  evidence 
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of  modern  improvement;  and  their  successful  operation  distin- 
guishes the  age  and  the  country  in  which  we  live.  But  if  we  read 
of  no  academy  of  sculpture  in  that  native  land  of  all  excellence  in 
the  art,  how  can  we  account  for  the  perfection  of  Grecian  statuary  ? 
How  can  we  account  for  the  profound  knowledge  it  exhibits  of 
every  science  embraced  in  the  principles  and  theory  of  its  execu- 
tion? It  would  be  a  mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture,  but 
for  that  noble  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  which  directed 
all  intellectual  exertion  to  the  highest  standards,  and  which, 
whether  animating  the  senator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  or  the 
artist,  placed  immortality  before  him  as  its  certain  reward. 

To  this  predominant  passion  everything  was  made  subservient. 
Upon  its  vigilance  and  activity,  no  hint  was  ever  lost,  whether 
suggested  by  the  humble  acanthus  that  shadowed  out  the  form  of 
the  Corinthian  capital,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium,  that 
furnished  them  with  models  of  grace  and  symmetry  in  the  human 
form.     In  fact,  all  nature  was  the  theatre  of  their  study. 

Of  genius  and  skill,  when  displayed  on  such  perishable  materi- 
als as  those  of  the  painter's  art|  cotemporary  impressions  are  the 
best,  as  they  often  are  the  only  testimony.  History  is  the  gallery 
in  which  the  memorials  of  them  are  preserved  uninjured  by  time. 
Here,  in  their  original  greatness,  are  preserved  the  beauties  of  the 
Grecian  pencil ;  and  who  can  venture  to  question  the  authority  by 
which  Zeuxis  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Praxiteles  ?  ^  If,'  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  speaking  of  their  paintings,  ^  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  raaster^pieces,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  their  figures 
as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  colored  like 
Titian's.' 

Horace,  who  attributed  like  powers  to  poetry  and  painting,  gave 
also  the  testimony  of  his  assent  to  the  relative  perfection  of  the 
latter  art,  by  equally  extolling  the  works  of  Parrhasius,  with  those 
of  Scopas : 

'  Hie  ■axo^liquidis  ille  coloribas.* 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  taste  which  could  daily  banquet 
upon  the  unrivalled  productions  of  a  Phidias  or  Polycletus,  could 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  corresponding  excellence  in 
those  of  an  Apollodonis  or  Timanthes.  But  why  reason  on  a  sub- 
ject lor  which  there  is  such  abundant  authority  ?  Yet  if  these 
immortal  painters  had  any  public  school  of  instruction,  we  know 
of  none  other  than  that  which  was  open  to  all  alike,  and  in  which, 
whatever  tended  to  improve  or  embellish  life,  had  its  share  of 
reputation — ^the  great  school  of  Athens. 
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Thus  we  have  the  example  of  at  least  one  age  and  countiy,  to 
show  that  improvement  in  the  liberal  arts  is  connected  with  all 
other  improvement,  and  that  it  constitutes  but  one  of  the  various 
developments  of  that  national  greatness  which  proceeds  irom  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation. 

Another  great  era  of  painting  was  also  one  of  letters.  If  the 
names  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  did  not  distinguish  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  as  the  golden  age  of  art,  still  would  it  be 
memorable  as  the  glorious  epoch  of  liberal  knowledge ;  as  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  intellectual  day,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  shed 
its  lustre  upon  the  paths  of  taste,  science  and  learning.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  eminent  English  painters, — West,  Ho- 
garth, Barry,  Reynolds,  Wilson  and  Gainsborough — were  ripe  in 
fame  and  merit  before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  the  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen  of  their  day,  show 
that  there  was  a  deep-seated  vital  impulse  which  put  in  motion,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  machinery  of  intellect ;  and  that  painting 
was  but  a  part  of  its  wonderful  operations. 

The  principle  that  thus  so  often  regulates  the  success  of  the 
fine  arts  considered  collectively,  and  in  reference  to  public  pros- 
perity, also  acts  upon  individuals  engaged  in  the  study  of  them. 
It  graduates  the  scale  of  their  advancement,  in  a  common  ratio 
with  that  of  their  associates  or  competitors  in  kindred  pursuits. 
The  circle  of  great  men  that  grew  up  and  flourished  with  Sir. 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  united  their  exertions  with  his,  in  the 
great  career  of  celebrity,  however  diversified  their  respective  pur- 
suits, did  more  to  make  him  the  distinguished  painter  that  he  was, 
than  all  the  rules  of  art  he  had  acquired  at  St.  Luke's,  it  did 
more  to  exalt  and  elicit  the  powers  of  his  genius,  than  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  all  its  patronage,  has  done  for  any  succeeding  En- 
glish artists,  eminently  successful  as  some  of  them  have  been. 

Adopting  then  the  inference  that  these  observations  might  well 
authorize,  we  cannot  fail  to  associate  excellence  in  the  art  of 
painting,  with  the  highest  objects  of  intellectual  ambition.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  every  effort  to  difilise  a  taste  for  letters, 
and  to  refine  the  public  mind,  tends  also  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Every  college  and  seminary  of  learning  in  our 
countr}'  is  preparing  tlie  way  for  them.  The  American  Lyceum, 
as  it  promotes  the  great  cause  of  improvement,  by  confederating 
its  interests,  and  uniting  the  exertions  of  its  friends,  is  itself  an 
auxiliary  to  the  arts. 

The  influence  thus  exercised,  it  is  true,  is  indirect.  But  it  b 
like  the  wannth  of  spring,  that  acts  unperceived  upon  the  beauties 
of  vegetation.     Wiiliout  that  enlightened  spirit  which  education 
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diffuses  insensibly  over  a  commuDity,  even^wealth,  with  aU  its  fos- 
tering means,  can  never  raise  the  art  beyond  the  level  of  vulgar 
ornament.  Its  patronage  may  produce  artizans,  but  will  never 
create  artists.  For  wealth  without  refinement  ministers  only  to 
the  grosser  parts  of  our  nature,  and  not  to  the  culture  of  the  ethe- 
rial  mind.  It  neither  improves  the  taste, — ^nor  enriches  the  under- 
standing,— nor  ennobles  the  heart. 

If  then  there  is  a  pledge  that  painting  and  its  sister  arts  will 
ever  be  encouraged  in  the  United  States,  with  that  liberality  which 
their  resources  will  assuredly  enable  them  to  afibrd,  that  pledge  is 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  zeal  that  pervades  all  parts  of  our 
common  country  in  the  cause  of  improvement.  Already  we  be- 
gin to  be  sensible  of  the  tone  and  character  that  education  has 
giveh  to  society.  Talent,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  without  its 
reward.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  familiarized  to  standards 
of  intellectual  attainment  that  must  inevitably  exalt  and  purify  its 
taste.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  startle  the  lover  of  tlie  fine  arts,  to 
hear  one,  who  is  himself  their  ardent  admirer,  express  the  belief 
that  more  is  done  towards  promoting  their  interests,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  by  literary  institutions,  than  by  those  pro- 
fessedly established  for  their  encouragement. 

As  the  husbandman  in  vain  bestows  his  labor  upon  a  barren  and 
unprofitable  soil,  so  does  the  painter,  however  liberaUy  endowed 
by  nature,  or  improved  by  education,  unprofitably  devote  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  in  a  community  possessing  the 
amplest  means  of  patronage,  but  wanting  taste  and  congeniality. 
Would  the  names  of  West  and  Copley  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  fame,  if  they  had  not  sought  encouragement  in  countries 
that  could  appreciate  and  reward  their  claims  ?  Has  not  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Leslie's  recent  experiment  shown  how  essential  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  refinement  k  to  the  happy  and  successful 
exercise  of  his  art  ?  And  have  we  not  one  artist  in  this  country, 
who  might  add  fresh  attractions  to  the  Sistine,  had  he  been  bom  in 
other  climes,  and  under  other  auspices,  who  is  now  wasting  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism  the  purest  flame  of  genius? 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  than  in  the  idea  that  those 
causes,  upon  which  the  elegant  arts  depend  for  their  existence  and 
success,  lie  upon  the  surface  of  society,  or  arise  firom  light  and 
casual  influences.  They  are  too  closely  allied  to  science  and  liter- 
ature not  to  have  with  them  a  common  foundation  deeply  laid  in 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  political  condition  and  welfare  of 
a  nation.  An  elevated  standard  of  morality  gives  to  the  mind  a 
consciousness  of  its  dignity.  Intellectual  improvement  multiplies 
and  refines  its  enjoyments,  whilst  fireedcnn  leaves  it  to  the  tranquil 
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and  successful  exercise  of  its  favorite  pursuits,  at  tbe  same  tune 
that  it  gives  it  a  high  manl  impulse,  and  animates  it  to  manly  and 
vigorous  exertion. 

Let  the  experience  of  history,  while  it  tests  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  encourage  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  United  States, — exhibiting  in  their  institutions  all  of  fireedom 
but  its  licentiousness,  resting  their  social  intercourse  upon  the 
basb  of  sound  morals,  and  displaying  in  their  prosperity  the  ex- 
haustless  resources  of  industry, — ^shall  also  be  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  and  reward  of  those  pursuits  that  belong  to  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  taste. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  trace  the  primary  causes  that  favor  the 
growth,  and  promote  the  success  of  the  6ne  arts,  we  ought  not  to 
disregard  those  which  are  more  obviously  connected  with  them. 
It  is  due  therefore  to  the  enlightened  motives,  and  disinterested  ex- 
ertions by  which  our  academies  of  art  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  painting  in  the  United  States.  Their  annual  exhibitions 
have  awakened  public  attention,  and  improved  public  taste.  They 
have  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  artists,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  decided  and  progressive  improvement  in  their  worics. 
The  very  fact  of  these  institutions  being  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  individuals  not  connected  with  the  profession,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  higher  cause,  acting  through  their  voluntary  eflbrts 
upon  its  interests.  And  although  they  may  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  schools  of  instruction,  they  have  always  had  just  claims 
to  public  patronage,  as  an  advance  in  the  great  system  of  improve- 
ment. The  increased  number  of  artists  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  encouragement  to  which  their  influ- 
ence has  led.  At  the  time  of  their  establishment  amongst  us, 
portrait  painting  was  the  only  branch  of  the  art  practised  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  but  by  comparatively  few.  While  at  the 
present  day,  embracing,  from  their  introduction,  an  interval  of  less 
than  a  half  century,  there  are  practitioners  in  every  department  of 
the  profession,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  some  of  whom 
are  distinguished,  and  many  very  respectable  for  their  merits  and 
attainments. 

A  decided  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  painting  in  this 
country,  has  been  furnished  by  that  demand  for  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  art,  which  has  led  to  such  an  establishment  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  an  institution  formed  and  governed 
exclusively  by  artists ;  and  afibrding  all  the  advantages  of  acade- 
mic preparation.  The  consciousness  thus  implied  of  a  deflciency 
in  those  qualifications  which  an  improved  public  taste  required 
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from  the  professors  of  art,  while  it  has  UDited  theu:  exertions^ 
shows  that  their  hopes  are  equal  to  the  great  objects  that  should 
animate  them.  If  the  want  of  an  academy  providing  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  United  States  was  the  misfortune  of  such  as 
could  not  seek  them  elsewhere,  henceforward  it  will  be  their  re- 
proach, if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which 
this  institution  furnishes  them. 

Whilst  the  painter,  therefore,  amidst  causes  both  moral  and 
physical,  co-operating  in  the  advancement  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual wealth,  perceives  a  spirit  of  improvement  everywhere 
manifested,  let  him  reflect  on  the  condition  of  society  to  which  it 
must  ultimately  lead, — ^its  tastes  and  refinements, — its  luxuries  and 
enjoyments ; — let  him  think  of  the  rank  to  which,  in  such  a  state 
of  cultivated  prosperity,  the  liberal  arts  will  be  elevated,  and  he 
will  want  neither  motive  nor  inclination  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 

S)rtunities  that  may  enable  him  to  justify  and  maintain  his  claims, 
ut  while  animated  by  thb  ambition,  let  him 

*  Compare  life's  span  with  art's  extensive  field/ 

and  remember  that  he  can  make  no  attainments  and  reach  no  ex- 
cellence that  will  exempt  him  from  the  obligations  of  persevering 
industry ;  that  the  volume  of  nature,  infinitely  various  in  the  topics 
which  it  embraces,  is  the  great  object  of  his  study ;  while  all  that 
an  academy  can  profess  to  teach  him  is  the  language  of  his  art, 
which,  like  all  other  language,  is  but  the  fonn  in  which  the  mind 
is  to  manifest  itself. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  LYCEUM. 


Report  of  the  CommitUe  of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  Mtval  Ly- 
cetim,  read  before  the  ^American  Lyctum^^  at  JVcu?  York^  on  the  Wi  of 
May,  1835,  by  their  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stewart. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Lyceum : 

In  performing  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  by  the 
United  Stales  Naval  Lycfeum,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  better  mani* 
fest  its  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  attention  you  have  again 
paid  our  institution,  by  inviting  it  to  a  participation  in  your  delibe- 
rations, than  by  submitting  to  you  a  brief  memoir  of  the  origin, 
progress,  condition  and  objects  of  this  association. 

Its  birth  may  be  traced  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  Navy  and  the  Naval  Establishment  of  this  city,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1833,  who,  with  very  limited  resources,  laid 
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its  foundation,  under  auspices  which  have  proTed  most  fortiniate* 
The  zeal  of  its  founders  was  soon  sustained  and  accelerated  by  the 
extraordinary  liberality,  not  only  of  the  officers  of  the  oavy  ia 
general,  but  by  that  of  all  classes  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  who,  by  donations  in  books  of  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able character,  and  by  presents  of  various  objects  of  curiosity  and 
specimens  in  nature  and  art,  contributed  to  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  a  copious  library,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  rare  and 
extensive  materials  for  cabinets  of  Natural  History,  and  the  arts 
both  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life.  These  are  now  handsomely 
arranged  in  one  of  the  governmental  buildings  in  the  Navy  Yard,  at 
Brooklyn,  in  a  series  of  apartments  appropriated,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  to  this  object,  and 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  Institution. 

The  constant  accession  of  members  from  the  navy  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  society,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  more  perfect  organization,  has  also  conduced  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  given  stability  and  vigor  to  its 
original  design. 

It  has  already  attracted  attention  from  distinguished  sources  in 
Europe ;  and,  by  being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  connected 
with  the  public  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  having  a  title  and 
character  essentially  national,  the  hope  is  conBdently  entertained, 
that  it  is  destined,  effectually,  to  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of 
objects,  not  only  of  great  moment  to  our  maritime  power  and  re- 
sources,— justly  regarded  as  the  basis  of  our  national  wealth,— 
but  of  common  interest  to  the  civilized  world.  This,  we  trust,  it  will 
do,  by  its  instrumentality  in  instituting  researches  and  inquiries  in- 
tended to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  nautical  and  geographical  sci- 
ence ;  by  promoting  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  operative  mechanics  in  reference  to  naval  architecture  and  prac- 
tical seamanship  ;  and,  to  speak  more  generally,  by  its  agency  in  ex- 
citing the  officers  and  other  employes  of  the  American  navy,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  their  profession  affords, 
to  cultivate  with  increased  diligence  and  ardor,  the  pursuit  of  experi- 
mental knowledge, — the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  practical  truth. 

It  is  designed  that  ample  instructions  shall  be  afforded  by  the 
Lyceum  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of  our  national  vessels  for 
accurate  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  means  fur- 
nished for  bringing  home  the  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  a  perfect  state,  to  a  safe  and  en- 
during depository,  in  which  their  peculiarities  may  be  detected  and 
elucidated.  These  instructions  will  also  be  distributed  among  the 
masters  of  our  merchant  ships,  with  particular  and  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  careful  observation  of  the  weather  and  the  use  of 
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instnimeDts  in  difierent  meridians  and  parallels,  to  obtain  useful 
illustrations  for  the  progressive  but  difficult  science  of  meteorology, 
and  for  the  more  important  but  abstruse  laws  which  govern  the 
variation  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
forces,  and  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

Earnest  solicitation  and  encouragement  will  also  be  extended  for 
tbe  prosecution  of  further  discovery,  so  often  incidental  to  long  and 
remote  voyages,  for  exact  observations  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  places,  with  the  survey  of  coasts  and  harbors ;  and  of  any 
information  which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  minerals  and  other  productions  of  nature,  in  either  unknown 
or  imperfectly  known  regions  of  our  globe. 

The  members  of  the  Lyceum  being  constantly  thrown,  by  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  widely  apart  from  one  another,  the  es- 
tablishment of  courses  of  lectures,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  institution  is,  in  a  degree  at  least,  impracticable. 
But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  secure  a  similar  advantage,  by  the 
publication  at  an  early  date,  of  a  magazine,  to  be  issued  peri- 
odically, which  shall  embody,  in  addition  to  a  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institution,  and  the  current  intelligence  of  the  day 
most  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  navy  and  marine  of  our 
country,  such  essays  on  scientiGc  and  professional  subjects  as  may 
be  secured  and  be  deemed  worthy  the  notice  of  the  supporters  and 
patrons  of  the  society,  and  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Lyceum,  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  has  thus  far  been  achieved  by  us,  and  what  the  society 
have  in  contemplation  ;  and,  we  trust,  that  with  means  at  com- 
mand so  ample  and  ramified,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
natural  resources  so  abundant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
probable,  and  even  morally  certain,  that  with  such  strong  incen- 
tiFes  to  emulation  and  effort  in  the  noblest  of  all  human  pursuits, 
tbe  U.  S.  Naval  Lyceum  cannot  fail  to  cast  its  mite  into  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  knowledge,  by  its  humble  but  persevering  efforts 
to  create  and  confirm  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  and 
exact  sciences  witii  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  professional  and 
general  information,  and  by  its  zeal  to  pursue  unremittingly,  the 
consummation  of  objects  which  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  improvement  which  characterizes  the  time  in  which 
we  live. 

C.  STEWART,  Chcdrman, 

C.  O.  HANDY,  I  Committee  of 
I.  SANDS,  5    Delegatet. 

Vary  Yard,  Brooklyn,  May  7, 1835. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  ALPHABET. 
Fads  relating  to  iht  Invention  of  the  Cherokee  ^pJiahei. 

(Commanieated  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  the  Corretpondiuf  SeereUiy  «r 

the  American  Ly<!eom.) 

Washington  Citt,  Feb.  3,  183L 

Sir  : — I  proceed  to  give  you  such  information  relating  to  Guess 
and  his  invention  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet,  as  my  memory  will 
allow.  There  are  in  this  city  some  papers  which  contain  more  oo 
this  subject  than  I  can  at  present  bring  to  recollection,  but  I  have 
not  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  yet,  though  I  probably  shall  a 
few  days  hence,  when  I  will  add  what  of  interest  is  not  here  men- 
tioned. 

Guess  is  what  is  generally  termed  di  half  breed ,  his  father  beios; 
a  white  man,  and  his  mother  a  Cherokee.  He  is  now  about  72 
years  of  age.  In  his  natural  appearance  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable,— about  the  middle  size,  fair  complexion,  and  upon 
the  whole,  a  6ne  looking  man,  possessed  of  an  ingenious  and  vigo- 
rous mind,  and  was  an  excellent  worker  of  silver,  (I  speak  of  him 
now  as  he  was  when  in  our  nation,)  though  he  acquired  the  art 
entirely  within  himself.  He  was  more  particularly  famed  for  the 
beauty  and  neatness  with  which  he  manufactured  silver  spurs. 
He  had  a  fine  talent  and  taste  for  painting ;  but  for  want  of  proper 
culture  and  materials,  they  were  not  allowed  to  expand.  He  was  a 
man  of  steady  and  temperate  habits, — peaceable  with  all  around 
him,  yet  possessed  somewhat  of  a  morose  disposition,  as  I  have 
learned  from  those  who  knew  him  better. 

His  extraordinary  invention  for  writing  the  Cherokee  language, 
was  made  in  1821.  He  was  at  the  time  not  only  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  letters,  but  entirely  so  with  any  other  language  than 
his  own.  The  first  impression  or  idea  of  the  practicability  of  such 
a  project,  was  received  by  looking  at  an  old  piece  of  printed  paper, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  very  singular  manner  (to  him)  by  which 
the  white  people  could  place  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  com- 
municate them,  precisely  as  they  existed,  to  others  at  a  distance.  A 
thought  struck  him  that  there  must  surely  be  some  mode  by  which 
the  Indians  could  do  the  same,  and  he  set  about  the  work  of  dis- 
covery. He  began  first  by  marking  upon  a  soft  rock,  (probably  slate,) 
and  afterwards  obtained  paper.  He  thus  invented  a  single  and  dis- 
tinct character  for  each  word,  but  soon  found  the  number  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  them  in  memory.  His  friends  ridi- 
culed the  strange  idea  he  had  imbibed  of  writing  his  language  in  some 
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peculiar  way  unknown  to  educated  men,  skilled  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  ages,  and  in  striving  to  emulate  a  Cadmus ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  continued  inflexible  and  perse-* 
Tering  in  the  visionary  scheme,  as  all  thought  it,  that  his  imagination 
bad  moulded.  After  several  months'  labor,  he  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing his  first  plan,  so  that  in  lieu  of  a  separate  character  to  denote 
every  word  in  the  language,  he  gave  to  each  a  syllabic  sound,  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  but  eighty-six  variations  of  sounds  in 
the  whole  language  ;  and  when  each  of  these  was  represented  by 
some  particular  character  or  letter,  the  language  was  at  once  redu-* 
ced  to  a  system,  and  the  extraordinary  mode  of  writing  it,  now 
used,  crowned  his  labors  with  the  most  happy  success.  Conside- 
rable improvement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  characters,  in  order  that  they  might  be  written  with  more 
fiicility  ;  and  type  cast  for  the  printing  of  a  paper,  &c.  One  of  the 
characters  was  found  to  be  superfluous,  and  discarded  ;  reducing  the 
number  to  eighty-five. 

The  Council  of  the  Nation  were  about  making  him  an  appro- 
priation of  money  on  account  of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
the  invention,  but  were  prevented  by  a  declaration  on  his  part,  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  any.  A  silver  medal  however  was  voted, 
and  procured  by  the  Cherokee  delegation  in  this  city,  in  1824  ; 
the  inscription  I  do  not  recollect.  It  has  been  much  regretted  that 
Guess  did  not  remain  with  the  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
witness  the  advantages  and  blessings  enjoyed  by  his  discovery. 
He  left  the  nation,  1  believe,  in  1824,  and  emigrated  to  the 
West,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  negociated  the  treaty 
of  1828  with  the  government  in  this  city,  on  behalf  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Cherokees. 

The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing  is  easily  acquired.  An 
apt  scholar,  one  who  understands  the  language,  can  learn  to  read 
in  a  day ;  and  indeed,  I  have  known  circumst-ances  where  it  has 
been  learned  in  a  single  evening.  It  is  only  necessary  to  learn 
the  diflerent  sounds  of  the  characters  to  be  enabled  to  read  at 
once.  In  the  English  languao;e,  we  must  not  only  first  learn  the 
letters,  but  to  spell,  before  reading ;  but  in  Cherokee,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  learn  the  letters,  for  they  have  syllabic  sounds,  and 
by  connecting  different  ones  together,  a  word  is  formed  ;  in  which 
there  is  no  art.  All  who  understand  the  language  can  do  so,  and 
both  read  and  write,  so  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  trace  with  their 
fingers,  the  form  of  the  charactei-s.  I  suppose  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  Cherokees  can  read  theirown  language,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  acquire  much  valuable  information,  with  which  they 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  blessed.     Many  portions  of  the 
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Scripture  have  been  translated,  and  also  hymns,  which  have  been 
printed  by  their  own  press.  I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  our 
writing,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  printed  copy  of  the  alphabet,  and  some  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.* 

Respectfully,  your  friend.  W.  S.  COODEY. 


VOCABULARY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OP  THE  UNIAPA  ISLANDS. 

Presented   to   the   American  Lyceuniy  at  their  Fijlh  Annual  Meetings 

May  8thy  1835. 

Two  men  of  the  negro  race  were  brought  to  New  York,  in 
the  year  1881,  by  Capt.  James  Morrell,  in  the  schooner  Antarc- 
tic, who  were  afterwards  seen  by  many  of  our  countrymen  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  United  States.  He  represented  them  as  na- 
tives of  two  groups  of  Islands  discovered  by  himself  a  few  months 
previous,  lying  somewhere  northward  from  New  Guinea,  and  not 
more  than  seven  days'  sail  from  the  equator.  A  brief  account  of 
them  will  be  found  in  his  narrative  already  published.  One  of 
these  men  died  in  this  city,  of  the  consumption,  in  1833  ;  and  the 
other  left  this  port  with  Capt.  M.,  about  a  year  since,  in  the  brig 
Margaret  Oakley,  now  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  to  those  groups. 

During  the  years  1833-4,  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
survivor,  and  received  from  him  many  statements  concerning  hb 
country  and  himself.  The  other  stranger  was  never  particularly 
examined  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  left  nothing  behind 
him,  not  even  a  record  of  his  language,  that  might  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity. He  was  of  an  unsocial  and  passionate  disposition ;  while 
his  companion  was  remarkably  mild,  docile  and  friendly. 

From  the  survivor,  whose  name  is  Dah-ko,  many  particulars  were 
obtained,  concerning  the  island  of  Uniapa,  of  which  he  is  a  native, 
and  four  others  near  it,  forming  a  group,  which  are  called  Badirry, 
Garuby,  Raga  and  Doapa.  A  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
first  named  island  is  presented  to  the  Lyceum  with  this  notice.  I 
have  also  sentences  showing  that  while  the  construction  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  Polynesian  characteristics,  the  words  have 
but  few  marks  of  identity,  but  are  more  sonorous  and  flowing 
than  most  other  lancruages. 

The  Bulletin  de  Geographie,  of  Paris,  published  a  review  and 
one  or  two  notices  of  Capt.  M.'s  narrative,  a  few  months  since. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  alphabet  will  be  found  in  the  second  Tolume  of  thb  work. 
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One  of  the  notices  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  d'Urville,  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  expedition  which  ascertained  the  fate  of  La  Perouse, 
He  says  that  the  two  groups  of  islands  from  which  the  men  were 
brought,  have  been  described  by  his  predecessors,  Labadilliere, 
and  d'Entrecasteaux.  It  appears  however  very  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  saw  a  group  like  that  of  Uniapa ;  and  almost  certain 
that  they  never  approached  near  any  one  of  the  islands.  Naviga- 
tors in  those  regions  have  generally  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
numerous  islands  remain  undbcovered. 

The  man,  Dahko,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  independently 
of  Capt.  M.'s  testimony,  belongs  to  the  Negro  race  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  who  inhabit  that  small  portion  of  the  world  to  which  the 
French  Geographers  have  given  the  name  of  Melanesie,  and  of 
which  they  confess  themselves  almost  entirely  ignorant.  From 
what  has  been  most  recently  published,  it  appears  that  some  gene- 
ral conjectures  only  occupy  the  place  of  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  nature,  habits  and  languages  of  that  region,  and  that  these  con- 
jectures are  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  authorities  not  later 
than  Cook.  If  deception  has  been  practised  in  relation  to  the 
Uniapa  islands,  (a  thing  certainly  supposable,)  the  native  must 
have  been  unusually  guarded,  or  he  would  have  betrayed  himself 
in  some  way  or  other.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be 
settled  naturally  was,  whether  his  nation  had  had,  any  intercourse 
with  other  people  ;  and  of  this  no  trace  has  been  discovered,  even 
through  any  slight  intimation  or  allusion,  or  any  similarity  in  in- 
struments, habits,  traditions,  language,  &£c. 

The  islands  are  all  high,  and  three  of  them  may  be  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  each,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  very  extensive,  and  possibly  may  prove  to 
be  the  island  of  New  Guinea  or  New  Ireland,  though  in  that  case 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  people  should  not  have  known 
something  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  islands 
are  of  volcanic  ori«(in.  That  of  Ra«;a  is  in  the  form  of  a  suirar 
loaf,  with  a  bifurcation  at  the  summit,  and  has  two  boiling  or 
rather  steam  springs  near  its  base  ;  while  that  of  Garuby  suffered 
severely  a  few  years  since  from  a  volcanic  eruption. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  Uniapa  group, 
correspond,  in  general,  with  those  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans.  Wild  hogs,  of  large  size  and  great 
fierceness,  are  the  only  large  animals,  except  dogs.  The  latter  are 
domesticated.  Fish  and  birds  are  numerous.  Ostriches,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  Badirry ;  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  is  carried  on  between  several  of  the  islands,  in  some- 
thing like  a  regular  course,  as  the  articles  in  demand  are  found  so 
distributed  among  them,  as  to  render  extensive  exchanges  conven- 
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lent,  and  often  necessary  to  the  existence  of  some  of  the  people. 
Hogs,  cocoanuts,  several  fniits  and  vegetables,  turtle  and  peari 
shells,  and  black  and  red  clays,  which  serve  both  as  pitch  and 
paint  for  canoes,  are  among  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  What 
is  remarkable,  they  employ  the  tusks  of  wild  hogs  and  one  or  two 
other  articles  as  money ;  and  for  these  they  purchase  also  spean 
for  hunting  and  war,  and  even  wives;  for  although  polygamy  pre- 
vails, it  is  confined  by  this  practice  to  the  rich. 

This  people  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  several  instruments 
resembling  those  found  in  Polynesia.  They  have  also  a  three- 
holed  flute,  or  rather  pipe,  and  the  Pandean  reeds.  And  here,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  French  ship  Astrolabe  first  brought  to 
Europe,  as  it  is  said,  information  of  the  use  of  this  ancient  instru- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  discovery  was  spoken  of 
with  much  interest  in  France.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Dahko's  story,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  navigators  concern- 
ing his  people. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  represented  to  be  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  under  the  government  of  numerous  petty  princes,  who  often 
have  quarrels  and  battles  with  those  of  their  own  islands,  but  never 
with  the  inhabitants  of  others.  Not  only  are  wars  unknown  l)e- 
tween  the  people  of  difTurcnt  islands,  but  even  two  deadly  ene- 
mies who  might  chance  to  meet  in  another  would  not  be  permitted 
to  attack  each  other. 

The  superstitions  of  these  people  are  peculiar.  They  have  no 
idols,  and  appear  to  acknowledge  but  one  God,  tlie  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Judge  of  all,  whom  tliey  call  Mariumba.  They  have 
an  idea  of  an  inferior,  called  Pango,  who  presides  over  an  infernal 
world,  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  good,  the  land  of 
music,  where  everything  is  invisible.  This  being,  in  several  other 
respects,  bears  as  strong  a  relationship  to  the  character  of  the  clas- 
sical Pan,  as  in  name. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  occupy  the  Lyceum  any  longer  with 
these  details.  The  following  vocabulary,  containinoj  two  or  three 
hundred  words,  is  offered  to  the  society,  to  be  preserved  >\ith 
their  other  valuable  papers. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT,  Jr. 


Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Uniapa  Islands,  obtained  from 

a  native  in  1832,  '33  and  '34. 

A  sounds  as  in  father ;  c,  as  a  in  mate,  or  e  in  met ;  g, 
as  in  game ;  ngy  as  in  singer,  without  sounding  the  g  hard ; 
t,  as  in  marine  ;  o,  like  oo  in  boot ;  ii,  ^s  u  in  pun ;  and  other 
letters  and  combinations  as  in  English.  The  accents  must  be 
regarded. 
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Jlndf  ke,  ki,  e. 

Mraid,  tuqiioffpy. 

jirm^  dilokiliiiianda. 

AU^  mb^inbe. 

Andt  bone,  pandunand^ko. 

Bad,  aragata,  padili. 

Boy,  caca. 

Bury,  camicatani!ime. 

Brother,  (your)  tad i mi. 

Brother,  (my)  turinggu. 

Bone,  gitilurili. 

Between,  deleca. 

Beans,  galopo. 

Black,  niulii. 

Boat,  wangofa. 

Biche  de  Mer,  2d  quality,  monga- 

rdca. 
Bachelor,  gamhrii. 
Beard,  piitnelapuri. 
Beets,   tarili,  cof>onocaca,  (in   the 

island  of  Ragu,  giielognelo.) 
Buy,  tecandi. 
Believe,  think,  remember,  &c.,    to- 

loketzi. 
Blind,  tumuituuducu,  tutundindiki. 

Cheek-bone,  gang-girauiatanda. 

Cloud,  madalnta. 

Chickens^  togn. 

Com,  (Indian)  tobogari. 

Come  along,  tumaiari,  kelogo. 

Cored,  talii. 

Circumcise,  tzccamemai. 

Ctit,  (wood)  tzelotudi. 

Chin,  ball)ulunda. 

Cabbage,  bia. 

Company,  cocorang-go. 

Cola,  (a)  covii. 

Centre,  dondara. 

Cockatoo,  langara. 

Cap,  pijtii. 

Clay,  tubiiriri. 

Cricket,  (insect)  g^rlki. 

Clams,  geretuiue. 

Die,  teniatzi. 

Diamond,  (shape)  tuguru. 

Eat,  kivugo. 
Eagle,  cainbacuvu. 
Ear,  dalinggu'iida. 
Evening,  diigiiru. 
Eye,  mataiida. 
Evening  Primrose,  p^ogi. 


Fire,  lK)riti!ina. 

Foot,  lamanicamb^nda. 

Forehead,  damu'nda. 

Father,  (your)  mama. 

Father,  (my)  mao. 

Fall,  pandolo. 

Floor,  (ground)  porocaca. 

Flute,  (three  holed)  calu. 

Fight,  strike,  tegumbi. 

Forget,  tirlumbala. 

Green,  bamba. 

Ground,  earth,  bnlobulo. 

Green,  (bright  olive)  cacarac6ganga. 

Good,  paita. 

Geranium,  telingaliugavari. 

Ginger,  malapiri. 

How  do  you  do  ?  tzaiv. 

Htar,  talong-goro. 

Head,  bugu'ndn,  putu. 

Head,  (side  of  the)  tavicu'udo. 

He,  ie,  ia,  variin. 

Happy,  |)alepaleko. 

Home,  kernuvanua,  kengarumaka, 

tutniiliki. 
Hand,  lim^nda. 
Hungry,  vitolongo. 
Hair  of  the  head,  puturuciilu,  ulu- 

cunda. 
Hydrangea,  lingambongambo. 
Hercules*  club,  (a  plant)  bunduran- 

dajji. 
Hollyhock,  g6ge. 
Heel,  kindutiicamb^nda. 
Hill,  toj)alo. 
House,  trumaca,  kema. 

J,  gao. 
In,  tavie. 
Island,  vanua. 

Laugh,  tonongo. 

Love,  (verb)  tumbalund6mi,  batoa- 

tzi,  libuuiig-gu,  lungurung-gu. 
Lazy,  tQtiibaracavoco. 
Lava,  viiro. 
Lie  down,  tzinduru. 
Lie,  (falsify)  tzevolambi. 
Large,  cupii. 

Leg,  (upper  pari)  cumbunda. 
Leg,  (lower  part)  p^decamb^nda. 
Light,  magalata. 
Long,  ovoto. 
Language^  talaco,  torobarira. 
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Marble,  {white]  rumbif^uputu. 

Mind,  (the)  kendavainaviiliicu. 

Make,  tetumbi. 

Mountain,  top&lo. 

Man,  tune. 

Much,  un^atumai. 

Morning,  iielata,  dams,  mori  mori. 

Mother,  tznw. 

Mottled,  tzeligararnbirambi. 

Mif,  aue. 

Many,  ml)^mbe. 

Married,  In'v^u 

Moon,  lingiVtnbu,  niQ^mlio. 

Me,  maimai. 

Madrepore,  gne\ngn6p\, 

^ail,  (finger)  ciidipili-manda. 
JWriV,  (toe]  rii(li|>ilj-na-cambenda. 
J^ame,  irande,  tupocabi. 
Ao«e,  irunda. 
,Yostril,  lunirunda. 
JVight,  riiaring-goino. 
JVb,  Ilia. 

^Vaughttf,  gut  lie  u. 
^asturtion,  gorotambu. 
JSTear^  timbararuan. 

Open,  (the  door)  buliigi. 

Of,  iia. 

Octagon,  lio. 

Old,  tamogaritaranga. 

Often,  uiigatuiiiai. 

Parrot,  labilabi. 
Potatoes,  inalia. 
Peas,  egana. 
Pearl  shell,  aroco. 
Peace,  borokirra. 
Pig",  lioroko. 

Palm,  (of  the  hand)  bolanilimanda. 
Paint,  (verb)  tacnpugi. 
Prince,  (my)  galocura,  vJneca. 
Perfumed,  tzeruinbuni. 
Pandean  reed,  (a  native  instrument) 
vei. 

Red,  puropron,  unama. 
Rose  bush,  bare. 
Run,  topetzi. 
Return,  tugalamai. 
River,  tagnra,  bicare. 
Rise,  tumtindirri. 
Rain,  uranga. 
Rock,  vatu. 
Rounds  bilu,  Uduru. 


See,  tob^u. 

Speak,  totalaco. 

Sleep,  tom6ng,  (figuratively,  night) 

Smoke,  toharo. 

Shave,  totorataraco. 

Swim,  tuguru. 

Sleepy,  lunducu. 

Sweet,  telemareca* 

Sing,  toconibigambi,   (bird's  siog- 

ing,  narigi'igii,) 
Sit,  tumiiiug-ga. 
Stone,  vatu. 

Stramonium,  tzintzondama. 
See,  gaudai,  (laDgtiage  of  Garubi 

island.) 
Sick,  titurueli. 

Square,  garoro,  or  caroro,  cora. 
She,  iH. 
Sky,  langatzi. 
Sister,  (your)  libui'icu. 
Sister,  (my)  libiicuiuu. 
Star,  vilo. 
Steal,  vnnago. 
Stoop,  tzitzuro. 
Sandal  wood,  rnouro. 
Smelt  good,  tzerumbuni. 
Smell  had,  marecapiili  rdgata. 
Short,  l)6tong. 
Supper,  anigan. 
Slwg,  bomgona. 
Small,  cacaucu. 
Sunset,  rabo-cabo. 
Sea,  dariki. 

TVee,  ai,  Dead  tree,  tzimamri. 

Tortoise  shell,  bio. 

Thumb,  ci'icapu. 

Tongue,  tilmbel^nda. 

Tattooing,  tnnoloroco. 

Taste,  tandnnmn. 

Temple,  tabiciinda. 

To-morrow,  tondnndama,  tibiigu. 

To-morrotc  night,  uurira. 

Triangle,  kekc. 

Triangle  obtuse,  or  isosceles,  iiago. 

Triangle  acute,  vila. 

Triangle  equilateral,  tabihala. 

T\tke,  also  catchfish,  tzcgula. 

Thunder,  tzila. 

Tortoise,  tak'm,  (language  of  DoafMi 

island.)    Care,  (language  of  Ba- 

diri  islnnd. 
Temple,  (of  the  head)  tabikioda. 
Talk,  totalaco. 
Think,  tolok^tzL 
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Tunlighi,  {morning)  pindagi,  mori- 
in6ri. 

Under,  taura. 

Violet f  balori. 

Yesterday f  tziiioronjira. 

Yellow,  ualaualaca,  decoud^conga. 

Yes,  ane. 

You,  ogo. 

yam,  paroco. 

fValk,  tiigiia. 

fValk  round,  to bi logo. 

Work,  totuiiibi. 

Mooter,  (clear  and  fresh)  iialm. 

Water,  (muddy,  frtsh)  inaliucu. 

Water,  (boilinfc)  tu'iuba. 

Wood,  uQ'mbo. 


Who  is  that  f  u^de. 

Wife,  guiDO. 

We,  III. 

Wrist  bone,  matina  macabi. 

Whitet  puroco. 

Willow,  ^ru. 

Wind,  luindi. 

NUMERALS. 

1.  Gatzicu. 

2.  Tziriia. 

3.  Yeiolii. 

4.  Yovata. 
.5.  Yilima. 

G.  Pologatziplo. 

7.  Pulonia. 

8.  P«»Iiul!i. 

9.  Polovata. 

10.  Ai>avoliicU. 

11.  Balugatzicu. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  COMiMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  observe  witli  gratification,  that  several  columns  have  ap- 
peared in  tlie  New  England  Advocate,  on  the  Defects  of  Common 
Schools.  They  are  written,  we  doubt  not,  by  one  practically  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  subject,  and  present  several  points  worthy  of 
general  attention.  His  remarks,  we  think,  fully  justify  the  con- 
clusion at  w  hich  he  arrives :  viz.,  that  an  immediate  reformation, 
of  some  kind,  is  imperatively  needed. 

We  give  here  a  few  extracts  from  the  last  of  the  articles  which 
we  have  seen,  and  which  is  headed:  ^Common  Schools. — No,  4. 
Defective  System.' 

*Otlirr  evils  besides  that  of  the  loss  of  time,  may  be  found  conDected 
with  onr  Common  Schools.  The  classification,  (if  it  may  deserve  such  a 
name,)  has  perlnps  still  greater  defects  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  is  thc^  arrangement,  that  our  schools  are  composed  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  trnit  of  character.  In  fact,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  the 
ages  of  pupils,  or  their  intellectual  development.  The  district  schools  of 
New  En<;lan(l.  generally,  are  made  up  of  pupils  of  every  age,  from  the 
man  of  twenty-tive,  down  to  the  infant  that  can  hardly  lisp  the  name  of 
its  parents.  If  this  is  not  the  true  state  of  every  school,  it  is  not  because 
the  system  does  not  admit  of  such  things ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that  every  child  may,  in  most  places,  attend  a  district  school  as  soon  and 
as  long,  as  the  parents  think  proper.  And  parents  generally  would  con- 
sider it  an  encroachment  on  their  rights,  if  a  teacher  were  to  tell  them, 
that  considering  the  circumstaocesof  his  school,  it  would,  in  hisopioioDi 
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be  better  for  the  child  not  to  go  from  home;  and  the  older  iDdividuals 
among  hiss  pupils  would  consider  their  privileges  very  much  curtailed, 
should  they  be  deprived  of  ^^ finishing  their  educcUionJ** 

'  A  stranger,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher, 
enters  a  district  school.  He  sees  before  him  the  young  and  the  old  ;  the 
rude  and  the  more  refined  ;  the  bold  and  tlie  timid.  Here  is  a  field  in 
which  he  is  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  we  will 
suppose  him  (pialified  for  his  duties.  His  first  effort  is  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  he  can  be  of  the  most  direct  benefit  to  those  committed  to  hb 
care.  lie  attempts  to  make  some  classification  of  his  pupils,  but  from 
the  great  variety  of  characters  and  ages,  his  efforts  are  almost  fruitless. 
He  does,  however,  the  best  his  situation  and  circumstances  allow.  He 
labors  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  wliicli  he  is  engaged. 
With  a  perseverance  that  never  faulters,  and  with  a  patience  that  never 
tires,  he  cabnly  goes  forward. 

*  Three  distinct  grades  make  up  the  collection  of  his  pupils.  I  say 
three,  for  the  sake  of  being  definite,  though  a  greater  nund)er  might  be 
named.  The  oldest  of  the  school  constitute  the  first  grade, — the  inter- 
mediate scholars,  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest,  the  second,— and 
the  younjrest,  (most  of  whom  are  new  recruits  from  the  nursery,)  the 
third.  These  grades  consist  of  characters  sufiiciently  diven^ified  to  en- 
gage the  whole  time  of  half  a  dozen  well  quaHfied  teachers.  Each  grade, 
to  say  the  least,  should  have  all  the  attenriun  of  one  teacher.  Ami  if 
these  diflereiit  <livisions  could  be  classed,  there  might  be  a  greater  benefit 
resulting  from  the  teacher's  la!)oi's,  than  there  can  be  at  j)resent;  but 
owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  books,  the  |>artial  advancement  of  some, 
and  the  neglected  slate  of  others,  it  is  found  a  very  diflicult  matter  to 
bring  about  anything  like  a  desirable  classification.  Hence,  to  a  great 
extent,  instruction  must  be  given  to  individuals. 

'The  instructor,  finding  himself  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the 
track  of  his  predecessor,  begins  his  laliors,  by  hearing  his  s<*bolars  read 
"roMnrf," — perhaps  in  the  Testament,  a  book  which  certainly  should  he 
used  in  our  schools,  but  very  differently  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
youngest  of  the  school  take  much  of  the  teacher's  time,  which  is  loudly 
demanded  l>y  the  older  pupils.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  however,  with 
many  teachers,  that  young  children  should  receive  but  little  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  ;  because  they  cannot  be  profited  by  his  instructions, — that 
is,  too  yoking  to  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  j>U[»ils  need  likewise 
much  attention  and  instruction  from  the  teacher,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  They  imperiously  demand  all  his 
time,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  correct  the  bad  habits  they  have 
already  acquired,  by  the  previous  negligence  which  grows  out  of  the 
svstem.' 

*A  little  in  advance  of  the  grade  I  have  just  been  describing,  is  the 
intermediate  class ;  and  in  advance  of  the  latter,  is  the  class  of  older  pupils. 
Much  might  bo  saiil  respecting  ea<rli  of  the  grades,  but  as  I  liave  already 
taken  so  much  room  for  this  article,  I  will  close  with  a  very  few  remarks. 
Each  of  the  grades  demands  the  teacher's  whole  attention, — the  first  one, 
for  the  correction  of  the  bad  habits  previously  formed,  even  if  no  instruc- 
tion were  given, — and  the  second,  for  a  supply  of  that  instruction  that  has 
not  l>cen  i^»ceivcd  in  the  lower  grades.  If  then  the  instructor's  time  and 
strict  attention  is  so  much  needed  in  each  of  these  grades,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  youngest  pupils,  it  must  bo  evident  to  every  rttflccting 
mind,  that  the  present  system  of  Common  Schools, — provided  there  was 
no  other  objection  to  It  than  this, — is  extremely  defective,  and  calls  loudly 
for  an  innnediate  reform.' 
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Here  we  have  a  just  and  forcible  picture  of  the  condition  of  our 
district  schools.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  teacher 
has  to  encounter  an  evil  at  the  outset,  which  must  be  remedied, 
or  in  some  degree  diminished,  or  his  labor  must  necessarily  prove 
in  a  great  measure  vain.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  ages,  studies, 
progress,  and  moral  cliaracter,  that  he  must  form  numerous  and 
small  classes,  to  none  of  which  he  can  devote  as  much  time  as  he 
would  ;  and  so  long  as  things  continue  thus,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  introduce  those  important  improvements  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, which  we  could  wish  to  see.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises  : — How  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ? 

Schools  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere, 
where  some  features  of  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  have  been 
adopted  with  good  success.  In  some  of  them,  monitors  are  in- 
vested with  considerable  dignity,  and  not  only  assist  in  instruction 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuous  seats,  where  their 
exemplary  conduct  may  be  seen.  In  others,  less  formality  is 
practised,  and  the  name  of  monitor  is  not  used,  though  some  of  the 
older  pupils  are  often  called  upon  to  hear  a  class  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, or  arithmetic,  while  the  master  attends  to  some  other  recita- 
tion. Reflections  mi£;ht  be  made  on  the  principles  involved  in 
such  a  plan,  and  estimates  might  be  given  to  show  the  gain  of 
time  to  each  scholar.  Our  present  object  is  only  to  suggest  to 
the  teachers  of  such  schools,  an  experiment  of  the  kind,  that  they 
may  satisfy  themselves  of  its  utility. 


ON  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  tbo  Annals  of  E^Iucation : 

Sir  : — You  have  announced  the  publication  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,'  which  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  in  October  last,  and  have  also  reviewed  one  of  the 
lectures  delivered  on  that  occasion.  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that 
the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  was  a  prominent  subject.  In 
the  volume  alluded  to,  we  have  a  lecture  of  Professor  Post,  on 
the  Classics  ;  one  of  the  late  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  on  American 
Education,  presenting  his  peculiar  views  of  this  subject ;  one  of 
Mr.  Kinmont,  on  the  Ancient  Languages,  and  one  of*  Mr.  Hop- 
wood,  on  Teaching  Languages.  1  am  gratified  to  find,  that  in- 
quiry is  made  in  the  West  on  these  important  topics ;  for  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  more  precise  and  just  views  will  in  conse- 
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quence,  be  entertained  in  relation  to  them,  and  that  some  impor- 
tant improvements  will  be  made  in  this  branch  of  education,  to 
which  so  much  time  is  devoted. 

1  should  consider  it  important  to  have  the  subject  fully  exam- 
ined, even  if  no  change  were  meditated,  in  order  that  the  student 
and  the  teacher,  parents  and  the  public,  might  obtain  more  definite 
ideas  in  relation  to  it,  than  they  generally  entertain.  Now,  how 
few  of  us  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  one  who 
Rsks  us  why  we  study,  or  teach,  or  value  the  ancient  languages! 
Which  of  us  who  has  ever  studied  them  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
derived  less  benefit  and  more  evil  from  their  pursuit  than  he  ought ; 
and  yet,  who  can  reflect  upon  this  branch  of  education,  either  on 
theoretical  or  practical  grounds,  and  doubt  that  it  comprehends,  or 
should  comprehend,  something  worth  possessing? 

I  agree  with  Professor  Post  in  one  of  his  introductory  remarks : 
— *  The  Classics,'  he  says,  '  ought  not  to  shun  investigation. 
They  do  not ;  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  education, 
the  expense  of  time,  money  and  labor  they  cost,  the  tremendous 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  they  are  exerting  upon  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  civilized  world,  forbid  it;  and  if,  costing  what  they  do, 
and  if,  exerting  the  influence  they  exert,  they  have  not  strong 
claims  to  the  rank  they  hold,  they  surely  should  be  degraded.' 
He  adds,  in  my  view  with  equal  justice,  *  In  estimating  them,  we 
should  take  into  the  computation,  not  only  the  prominent,  peculiar 
advantages  of  classical  study,  but  also  those  collateral  and  inci- 
dental ;  and  consider  their  strength  of  claim  as  based  upon  the 
whole,  accumulated  and  combined.'  Of  course,  the  author  of  this 
remark  could  not  object  to  our  considering  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  study  of  the  classics  with  the  same  extensive  view. 
Indeed,  I  presume  it  was  his  intention  to  embrace  them  in  his 
estimate. 

Many  minds,  I  believe,  are  now  endeavoring,  with  equal  inte- 
rest, to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  this  important  question  ;  but  it 
proves  a  very  diflicult  task  to  reconcile  opinions,  even  among 
those  who  espouse  the  same  general  views.  It  is  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  not  only  these,  but  all  parties  also  ;  and  I  w*ould 
inquire,  whether  any  plan  can  be  proposed,  on  which  all  can  be 
brought  to  agree. 

The  first  objection  usually  urged  against  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages is,  the  great  amount  of  time  which  it  occupies.  The  next, 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  m  not  practical.  Another  objection 
is,  that  the  tendency  of  reading  the  classics  is  unchristian  and  im- 
moraL  A  fourth  objection  (a  very  serious  one  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  though  not  so  often  urged,)  is,  that  the  mind  is  mu-ci/tt- 
cated,  under  the  methods  of  instruction  applied  to  that  branch. 
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The  advocates  of  the  ancient  languages  reply  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, not  by  questioning  its  truth,  but  by  arguments  to  shove 
that  the  time  is  not  wasted.  Some  insist  that  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion, self-control  and  patient  investigatioti  acquired,  are  worth  all 
the  time  thus  employed,  and  are  indeed  essential  parts  of  a  liberal 
education.  Others  urge,  (and  among  them  is  Professor  Post,) 
that  many  minds  are  by  nature  unfitted  for  this  branch  of  study — 
a  doctrine  which  would,  of  course,  reduce  to  a  small  number,  the 
proj^er  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute,  as  well 
as  oflfer  an  ever  ready  art^ument  to  silence  objections.  The  word 
*  practical'  is  not  admitted  by  all,  as  properly  applied  in  the 
second  objection.  The  meaning  of  those  who  use  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  understood.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  during  the  study  of  the  laniruages,  is  not  generally 
of  direct  application  to  the  business  of  lile.  Some  reply  to  this 
objection,  as  to  the  first;  and  appear  to  think  mental  discipline  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else.  Others  assert,  that  the  few 
at  least  who  are  qualified  by  the  Creator  to  learn  a  tenth  part  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  was  possessed  by  the  millions  who  once 
wrote  and  spoke  them,  may  in  a  College  acquire  much  real  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Government,  History,  &;c.  from  the  books  they 
read  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  quote  a  list,  though  a  short  one, 
of  distinguished  moderns  who  are  reputed  to  have  continued  to 
read  the  classics  through  life,  and  to  attribute  to  classical  sources, 
a  large  share  of  their  intellectual  superiority. 

With  regard  to  the  unchristian  and  immoral  tendency  of  the 
classical  writings,  the  danger  of  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  is  not  usually  denied.  While  some  however  think  '  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  a 
well  educated  youth,  and  appear  indifferent  about  the  proportion 
in  which  the  two  opposite  principles  are  mingled  in  instruction, 
others  are  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  classics  entirely,  unless  they 
shall  be  immediately  accompanied  with  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
antidotes.  Those  who  are  unable  to  find  any  other  apology  for 
laying  the  immoralities  of  some  of  the  most  profligate  writers  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  young,  and  compelling  them  to  study  them 
out  in  all  their  details,  compare  them  with  such  of  our  English 
authors  as  are  objectionable  for  their  sentiments.  Others  however, 
who  probably  believe  that  gross  immorality  in  the  English  lan- 
guage would  never  be  endured  in  our  schools,  demand  that  the 
classics  should  be  expurgated  with  rigor ;  while  it  has  been  more 
than  once  insisted,  that  the  heathen  writers  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  Christian  notes.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  several 
of  our  institutions,  to  counteract  the  tendency  complained  of,  ia 
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various  forms  and  degrees  ;  and  the  faculty  of  one  of  them  bave 
gone  so  far  as  to  reject  the  Latin  language  entirely,  and  all  Greek 
books  except  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  fathers. 

This  step  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  natural  result  of  the  course 
pursued  or  advocated  by  those  who  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
classics.  In  the  German  schools,  we  are  told,  the  pupils  are  made 
to  place  themselves  in  imagination  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancients,  to  surround  themselves  with  *  a  classical,'  that  is,  a 
heafhen  ^  atmosphere,' — to  think  and  feel  like  the  heathen, — in 
order  more  fully  to  understand  the  exact  import  of  their  language. 
The  proposition  to  introduce  such  a  system  into  this  country,  has 
alarmed  those  who  think  that  one  cannot  even  Miandle  pitch 
without  being  defiled.'  It  has  also  probably  led  to  the  inquiry, — 
Why  ought  not  Christian  youth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  Chiistian 
atmosphere  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy 
every  facility  for  thinking  and  feeling  Hke  Christians?  In  exam- 
ining this,  as  well  as  other  points  connected  with  our  subject,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  real  question,  lest  it  should  be 
disposed  of  without  fairly  meeting  its  merits. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  which  has  not  been  done,  before  the  principal 
objections  can  be  removed.  However  the  authors  may  be 
changed,  there  must  still  be  a  great  consumption  of  time,  and  the 
same  objections  would  still  be  made  by  those  who  consider  the 
manner  of  instruction  injurious  to  the  mind. 

The  question  therefore  recurs — How  may  the  different  views 
be  reconciled?  It  appears  to  me  that  two  measures  would  go  far 
to  end  the  dispute,  if  not  to  render  uniform  the  systems  of  different 
institutions.  The  first  measure  is,  the  adoption  of  a  different 
method  of  instruction  :  and  the  second,  a  change  of  books.  It  is 
evident  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  old  system  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin  ;  for  the  compilers  and  translators  of 
Grammars  and  other  elementary  works  have  introduced  conside* 
rable  changes  within  a  few^  years.  These  improvements  generally 
tend  towards  one  set  of  principles ;  and  these  are  such  as  present 
practical  illustrations  of  the  rules,  as  they  are  successively  given, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  hand  in  writing,  the  mouth  in  speaking, 
the  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mind  in  thinkinoj  in  the  lano:ua£[e.  It  is 
true,  the  teacher  is  too  often  provided  with  keys,  which  circum- 
stance may  tend  to  retard  his  own  improvement,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  system.  But  yet,  on  the  whole,  teachers  are 
doubtless  becoming  rather  belter  qualified  to  instruct,  and  pupils 
more  interested  and  encouraged  in  their  tasks.  It  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  many,  that  farther  improvements  are  necessary ;  and 
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nothing  seems  requisite  to  their  introduction,  but  a  good  method, 
so  laid  down  as  to  serve  at  once  as  a  plain  guide  for  the  master  to 
improve  himself  and  his  pupils  at  the  same  time :  for  the  truth 
requires  us  fairly  to  confess,  that  the  reformation  must  commence 
vith  the  teachers. 

Our  very  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  have  not  generally 
that  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  languages,  which  we  should 
require  of  a  teacher  of  French  or  German.  They  have  been 
drilled  upon  the  rules  for  years,  and  are  able  to  drill  others  to  any 
degree  ;  but  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
possess,  what  they  never  perhaps  have  seen  or  heard  of  as  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  else,  a  ready  command  of  those  languages 
as  convenient  vehicles  of  thought.  Whether  such  a  method  can 
be  devised,  remains  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  impossibility  in  the  case  ;  and  when- 
ever elementary  books  shall  appear  of  the  description  needed,  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  education. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  a  teacher  should  appear  who  could  in- 
terest his  pupils  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  many  a  French  teacher 
does  in  his  own  tongue ;  and,  by  similar  means,  lead  them  to  an 
equally  familiar  use  of  them.  Would  not  a  vast  deal  of  time  be 
saved,  and  much  more  real  and  lasting  knowledge  be  communi- 
cated, and  all  ground  of  objection  to  the  abuse  of  the  mind  be  re- 
moved ?  Would  not  this  dry  branch  of  study  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive?  Would  not  its  beauties  and  those  of  the  authors 
written  in  them  be  more  adequately  comprehended,  and  the  ad- 
vantages now  claimed  for  it,  be  realized  ? 

But  changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  books  studied.  To 
say  nothing  here  of  the  expediency  of  giving  the  pupil  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  simple  styles  and  colloquial  writings, 
I  should  decidedly  say,  that  some  of  the  most  common  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  should  be  banished  from  the  course  of  study,  and 
that  othei's  should  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous  expurgation.  Some 
expressions  in  Erasmus  should  be  struck  out  of  all  future  editions 
if  he  is  used ;  and  whole  passages  from  Horace,  Virgil,  &,c.  In- 
deed, if  we  regard  heathen  debasement  and  military  delirium  in 
their  proper  light,  and  entertain  just  views  of  the  youthful  mind, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  few  and  judicious  extracts. 

Better  methods  of  instruction  in  the  languages  ought  to  he  intro- 
duced. It  will  be  asked,  what  are  these  ?  To  give  a  full  answer 
to  this  question,  I  have  not  room ;  but  I  can  say  in  general  terms, 
let  them  be  taught  as  living  languages.  Let  pupils  be  drilled  to 
hear,  pronounce,  compose,  analyze,  read,  write,  parse,  construe  and 
speak  exercises  under  every  rule,  until  they  shall  be  still  more 
ready  with  the  application  of  Syntax,  Etymology,  &c.,  than  with 
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the  phraseology  of  the  rules.  The  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to 
try  such  a  method,  merely  because  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
it.  He  will  learn  more  than  his  pupils  in  the  practice  of  it ;  and 
without  the  practice,  he  must  always  remain  ignorant  of  it,  and  un- 
possessed of  the  spirit  of  the  languages.  He  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  self-instruction  for  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Cases  of  weakness,  and  disease,  and  deformity  in  the  spine, 
have  become  alarmingly  frequent,  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
and  the  students  of  our  colleges.  Their  well  known  origin  in  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  parents,  and  teachers,  and  students,  has 
for  a  long  time,  made  us  anxious  to  present  some  account  of  the 
structure  of  this  important  and  delicate  portion  of  the  hmnan  frame. 
The  following  description,  given  by  Duliin,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  will,  we  hope,  be  intelligible  to  our 
readers,  and  lead  them  to  guard  a^inst  those  bad  habits  and  those 
dangerous  abuses,  which  often  destroy  the  constitution  tlirough 
tliis  medium. 

*The  back  bone  is  a  pillar  built  up  of  twenty-four  short  cylin- 
drical bones,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  extended  from  the  large 
solid  bones  that  supjwrt  the  body  w  hen  sitting  erect,  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  lioad. 

The  iKxlios  of  these  vertebne  are  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  mean?  of  a  stroni:  elastic  substance  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  an*  girt  all  rv»unil  by  a  jwwerliil  li^ramentous  band.  This 
substance  retains  the  two  vertebne  to  which  it  belongs  continually 
together,  and  thoui:lK  strictly  sjx^aking.  it  prevents  all  immediate 
motion  of  one  Iwne  of  the  spine  upon  another,  it  admits  of  most 
extensive  motion  of  tlie  whole  column  of  bones  taken  conjointly, 
by  nteans  of  the  srr^at  elastic  power  of  which  it  is  possessed.  To 
i^liiohovor  side  the  boilv  inclines,  this  substance  readilv  yields, 
and  returns  in  a  moment  to  its  proper  position,  by  a  very  powerful 
n^silitnoe,  when  tiie  weichi  of  the  body  and  force  of  the  muscular 
contract K>n  cease  to  ojvrate.  As  this  substance  is  continually 
yielding:  r.niitr  prt^ssv.n^  durin::  the  day,  a  person  of  ordinarr 
staiun*  will  ol;on  Iv  Knuid  ctxisiderably  taller  in  the  nKNmins  than 
at  nisjht.  In  old  a^x^  t^o  UxK*  is  slwrter  t'^an  in  routh,  from  the 
sm^aior  i^Muicns;itk>:^  of  t';is  substance  :  and  its  inclination  forwards 
in  |vrs.Mis  ad\-anci\l  in  yoars  de^vnds  wp*Mi  the  yielding  of  this 
coiu(mf^hte  substance  to  die  win^tof  the  superiocumbent  stnic* 
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ture.  Hence,  any  undue  inclination  to  either  side,  during  life,  if 
frequent,  constant,  or  protracted,  will  cause  a  certain  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  this  substance  on  the  side  to  which  the  body 
inclines,  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  rising  of  the  same  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  permanent 
distortion  of  the  whole  column  of  bones.  This  effect  will  be  more 
easily  produced  during  childhood,  when  the  bones  are  in  a  state  of 
growth,  the  ligaments  more  yielding,  and  the  gristles  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  pecuharly  soft.  "  A  tumor  on  the  head  or 
jaw,  which  makes  a  child  carry  the  head  to  one  side,  or  constant 
stooping,  such  as  is  used  by  a  girl  in  working  at  the  tambour,  or 
the  carrying  of  a  weakly  child  always  on  one  arm  by  a  negligent 
or  awkward  nurse,  will  cause  in  time  a  fixed  and  irremediable  dis- 
tortion." 

Each  of  the  four  and  twenty  cylinders,  (also  called  vertebray) 
is  a  lever,  whose  fulcrumy  or  support,  is  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  or  vertebra,  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  moving  power,  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  various 
muscles,  inserted  into  the  sides,  and  into  the  back  of  each  verte- 
bra. For  these  insertions  there  are  parts  like  handles,  that  jut 
out,  and  allow  the  muscles  to  take  firm  hold,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease the  effect,  or  purchase  of  the  muscles  in  moving  the  spine. 

The  weight  which  is  to  be  raised  by  this  cylindrical  lever, 
differs  in  every  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  back.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  cylinder,  or  vertebra,  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  merely 
that  of  the  head.  The  second  has  to  raise  not  only  the  head,  but 
also  the  first  vertebra,  which  rests  upon  it,  before  it  can  move  upon 
its  point  of  support.  The  third  must,  in  addition  to  the  head, 
raise  also  the  first  and  second  vertebrae.  The  fourth,  the  first, 
second  and  third.  The  burden  to  be  raised  by  these  little  levers, 
which,  even  with  the  intervening  gristle,  do  not  average  an  inch 
in  length,  increases  more  and  more  as  we  descend.  In  compen- 
sation, however,  the  levers  become  longer,  and  the  muscles  more 
powerful,  as  the  weight  to  be  elevated  increases.  Besides  the 
weight  of  the  vertebral  pile,  or  column,  that  is  thus  to  be  raised  in 
addition  to  the  head,  that  of  the  arms,  and  of  the  chest,  must  be 
lifted  by  the  levers  of  the  back  and  loins,  at  the  same  time.  The 
levers  of  the  neck  have  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  head  and  to  tlie 
vertebrae  above  them,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck,  which  are  of 
considerable  weight. 

This  curious  mechanism  of  the  spine,  divested  of  technicalities, 
may  be  comprehended  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  general  reader. 
When  he  is  told,  in  addition,  that  the  whole  of  the  muscles,  or  red 
flesh)  on  the  back,  are  made  for  keeping  the  spine  erect,  and  for 
inclining  it,  when  necessary,  to  one  side,  that  all  the  muscles  on 
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the  fore  part  of  the  body  bend  it  forward,  he  has  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  its  curvature. 

Such  being  the  apparatus,  we  must  inquire,  in  a  popular  way, 
what  are  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  its  deformity  in  young 
females  of  a  certain  rank  in  society.  But  before  instituting  this 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  otlier 
points  of  the  subject, — the  chemical  analysis,  structure,  and  mode 
of  growth  of  bone. 

When  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis,  bone  soon  be- 
comes gristle,  though  it  retains  the  figure  and  dimensions  it  pre- 
viously possessed.  A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  bones  of 
those  afflicted  with  that  variety  of  rickets  that  attacks  growTi-up 
persons.  In  both  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  the  removal  of  an  earthy  matter,  named  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  may  be  obtained  from  all  bones,  by  burning,  the  gris- 
tle being  by  this  process  burnt  out,  while  the  earthy  matter  is  left. 
The  bones  of  children  contain  scarcely*  any  of  this  matter  till  a 
little  before  birth,  and  accordingly  are  very  soft  and  flexible.  As 
more  earthy  matter  is  added,  the  bones  become  harder,  firmer, 
less  flexible,  and  more  easily  broken. 

This  hardening  of  the  bones  goes  on  till  the  prime  of  life,  at 
which  time  no  trace  of  the  gristle,  the  true  mould  of  the  bone,  can 
be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  when  there  is,  in  reality,  tw  ice  as 
much  earth  as  gristle  in  its  substance. 

But  the  rate  of  this  addition  to  the  substance  of  bone  is  modi- 
fied by  various  causes.  The  manner  in  which  it  takes  place  has 
been  carefully  ascertained  by  observation  : — 

A  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  is  seen  to  form  itself  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  flat  gristle,  the  basis  of  the  bone.  In  this 
matter,  numerous  small  red  blood  vessels  are  next  seen  to  form 
themselves.  These  vessels  shoot  out,  in  a  little  time,  like  rays 
from  a  centre,  towards  the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  bone. 
Lastly  :  on  looking  with  a  microscope,  we  can  see  that  the  earthy 
matter  of  which  we  have  spoken,  begins  to  be  laid  down  along  the 
sides  of  these  red  blood  vessels,  called  arteries,  forming,  like  them- 
selves, rays  emanating  from  a  centre;  and  continues  to  be  so  de- 
posited till  the  whole  area  of  the  bone  is  filled  up.  It  is  by  tliis 
process  that  the  flat  bones  are  formed. 

The  long  bones  are  formed  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  manner. 
They  are  first  moulded,  like  the  others,  in  gristle,  whose  fibres  run 
lengthwise,  and  take  exactly  the  form  of  the  future  bone.  When 
the  earthy  matter  begins  to  be  deposited,  it  is  first  to  be  observed 
along  red  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bone  ;  and 
with  these  arteries  passes  round  the  circumference,  till  it  has  com- 
])letely  surrounded  and  embraced  the  gristle,  so  as  to  form  a  bony 
ri&g,  caUed  the  Udiial  ring  of  the  future  boDe. 
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From  this  ring,  vessels  parallel  one  to  another,  (and  not  radia- 
ting as  in  the  case  of  the  flat  bones,)  are  seen  to  extend  towards 
each  extremity  of  the  gristle  ;  and  to  have  deposited  along  their 
sides,  in  the  same  parallel  direction,  fibres  of  white  earthy  matter. 
In  thb  manner,  are  formed  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 

For  the  better  articulation  of  these  with  the  contiguous  bones, 
a  small  bone  called  the  overgrowth,  (or  epiphysis,  in  technical  lan- 
^age,)  having  a  smooth  articulating  surface,  is  moulded  in  gristle 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  is  connected  with  it 
merely  by  gristle,  till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  About 
this  period  the  shaft  and  the  overgrowths  unite  in  one  long  and 
perfect  bone.  These  overgrowths  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  bones 
of  veal,  lamb,  pullet,  and  other  young  animals  which  have  been 
boiled  ;  they  are  then  easily  separated  by  the  hand.  Their  ossi- 
fication, or  conversion  into  bone,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flat  bones, 
by  radiations  of  fibres  fi'om  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

The  reader  may  now  fully  understand,  that,  to  the  imparting 
proper  hardness  and  solidity  to  bones,  a  due  quantity  of  red  arte- 
ries is  indispensable. 

But  red  arteries  are  merely  common  arteries,  carrying  red^ 
blood: — therefore  to  the  due  consolidation  of  bone,  a  certain 
proper  supply  of  red  blood  is  necessary. 

Now,  the  supply  of  red  blood  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
to  carry  it,  will  be  most  abundant  when  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion is  greatest.  Thus,  when  we  rub  our  hands  or  eyes,  these  or- 
gans, however  pale  before,  assume  a  blushing  redness,  which, 
being  examined  through  a  glass,  or  by  a  good  unaided  eye,  is 
found  to  be  produced  by  numberless  small  vessels,  not  previously 
visible.  Blushing,  proceeding  fi-om  mental  emotion,  arises  from  a 
similar  change  in  the  blood  vessels.  Abundance  of  the  red  ves- 
sels  also,  from  which  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  comes,  existing 
in  all  parts  of  healthy  and  vigorous  young  persons,  and  becoming 
most  rapidly  increased  in  them  by  any  excitement,  causes  their 
bones,  when  fractured,  easily  to  unite. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  rubbing  does 
not  easily  redden  either  the  hands  or  the  eyes  ;  emotion  less  readily 
gives  rise  to  the  blush,  and  broken  ends  of  bones  unite  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  whatever  accelerates  while 
it  supports  the  vigor  of  the  circulation,  must  promote  the  consoli- 
dation of  bones,  by  filling  arteries  with  red  blood,  and  promoting 
the  growth  of  new  arteries.     Blood,  deriving  its  color  from  the 

•The  blood,  or  that  part  of  it  which  circulates  in  the  minute  arteries,  is  col- 
erless.  When  a  part  ia  inflamed  or  excited,  the  same  vessels  may  be  filled  with 
red  ox  colored  blood. 
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red  globules  it  contains,  which  are  loaded  with  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  earthy  components  of  bone,  is  thus  introduced 
into  the  part,  and  deposits  the  least  soluble  portion  of  its  elements, 
so  as  to  form  true  earthy  bone.  It  follows,  then,  that  unless  a  due 
supply  of  this  necessary  matter  be  afforded  to  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  every  one  of  them  will  be  so  much  nearer  to  tlie  state  of 
gristle  than  to  tliat  of  rigid  health, — will  be  the  more  easily  acted 
on  in  proportion  as  it  is  softer, — will  yield  to  the  influence  of  long 
continued  pressure  on  one  side,  and,  as  the  ossific  process  is  not 
yet  complete,  will  allow  of  some  deposition  being  made  on  the  side 
left  free  from  pressure,  and  thereby  liable  to  be  increased  in  length. 
This  vitiating  process  will  be  aided  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
gristle,  interposed  between  any  two  vertebrae,  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  upper. 

The  state  of  deficiency  in^  the  consolidation  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  we  have  been  investigating,  results  from  our  present 
system  of  female  education.  The  perpetual  restraint  under  which 
a  girl  is  kept,  from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect,  robs  her  of  that 
exercise  to  which  nature  prompts,  and  fritters  down,  subdues,  or 
destroys  her  emotions.  Yet  by  exercise  alone  can  the  voluntary 
muscles  acquire  vigor  and  power,  and  the  circulation  be  properly 
balanced.  The  strength  and  bounding  state  of  the  pulse  in  a  stout 
and  healthy  peasant,  may  almost  be  deemed  the  effect  of  some 
awful  disease  of  the  heart,  when  compared  with  its  feebleness  in  a 
delicate  female.  "  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm,'* 
equals  what  may  be  referred,  in  the  delicate  girl,  to  some  tremen- 
dous excitation  of  the  nervous  system.  Excitement,  indeed,  there 
is,  in  the  former  case, — ^but  such  only  as  the  bounty  of  nature  hath, 
more  or  less,  supplied  for  all, — ^tliough  the  fashions  of  the  times 
lead  many  to  deny  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  offipring.  The 
action  of  tlie  peasant's  heart,  yielding  to  the  natural  emotions  of 
his  soul,  in  the  fulness  of  his  vigor  and  his  health,  sends  forth  a 
current  of  well-prepared  blood  to  nourish  e\'ery  fibre  through  which 
it  bounds,  and  thus  produces  the  Herculean  symmetry  that  marics 
his  manly  form.  In  the  accomplished  lady,  iirom  a  fashionable  and 
sickly  dread  lest  the  form,  losing  its  Connthian  delicacy,  should 
become  "i/iimpy"  and  "jloitf;"  lest  the  reason  and  the  pas- 
sions, bv  once  obtaining;  tlieir  natural  s^'av.shoidd  render  the  mind 
decisi  w  and  unbending,  ever}*  artifice  is  employed  to  avoid  the  fim- 
daiuental  causes  of  a  vi«;orous  circulatioQ.  She  b  stinted  in  her 
food « confined  in  her  dre:f%s«  and  burdened  uith  unprofitable  occupa* 
tiiw.  Hor  desirv  ft>r  action  is  curbed  by  customs  which  she  may 
m>t  transirt'ss^  by  autliorities  which  she  dares  not  disobey,  and  at 
which  sl>e  dait^  not  e\"en  express  her  dissatisfactioD.  A  weak^ 
and  oAen  a  diseased  bean,  a  languid  ^iicuktioo,  a  pale,  pinched 
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face,  and  cold  extremities,  with  frequent  chilblains,  are  the  result, 
and  the  index  of  the  feeble  powers  by  which  the  blood  b  moved, 
in  the  proverbially,  "puny-boarding-school  girl."  How  then  can 
the  curious  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  on  which  the  due  consoli- 
dation of  the  bones  depends,  go  on  as  it  ought,  under  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  vital  force  ?  This  process  demands  a  vigorous  circula- 
tion, yet  every  possible  means  lare  taken  to  render  the  circulation 
weak  ;  it  is  effected  by  the  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  yet  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  in  devising  means  to  lessen  their  number,  and  to 
weaken  their  activity.  The  bones  of  the  spine,  consequently,  in 
such  young  persons,  never  become  firm,  yield  easily  to  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and 
thus,  being  disposed  to  grow  unequally,  impart  to  the  spine  a  late- 
ral inclination  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  This  inclination,  be- 
fore any  structural  change  has  taken  place,  may  be  said  to  be 
merely  temporary,  and  is  capable  of  being  removed  at  pleasure ; 
but,  if  the  application  of  proper  means  of  prevention  be  delayed 
beyond  a  certain  period,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  become  per- 
manent. 

Such  is  the  cause  generally  predisposing  the  spine  to  become 
laterally  curved.  The  unequal  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  impel- 
ling power,  and  is  denominated  the  exciting  cause  of  lateral  curva- 
ture. The  weight,  however,  of  the  head,  upper  extremities,  and 
trunk,  evidently  must  add  to  the  influence  of  the  muscles  in  pro- 
ducing any  deviation  from  the  perpendicular,  in  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. The  mischief  does  not  end  here ;  the  general  health  is  in- 
sidiously and  gradually  impaired,  and,  though  not  so  much  injured 
as  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  absolute  decline,  is  in  that  condi- 
tion usually  denominated  puny  and  delicate.  The  natural  func- 
tions not  being  discharged  in  a  vigorous  or  perfect  manner,  the 
deformity  proceeds,  in  such  a  state  of  the  system,  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees.  At  this  period,  however,  the  supervention  of 
any  acute  complaint, — ^such  as  fever,  inflammation,  or  any  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  incidental  to  youth,  which  induce  great  debility, — 
causes  the  progress  of  the  curvature  to  become  more  rapid,  at  least 
until  the  strength  of  the  patient  be  restored. 

The  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  muscles,  being  supplied  with 
nourishment  from  the  same  source  as  the  bones,  suffer  equally  fix)ra 
the  same  privation.  The  muscles  become  not  only  more  languid 
and  feeble  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  are  sooner  exhausted.  The 
indication  of  lassitude,  necessarily,  from  these  causes,  pervading 
the  general  carriage  of  the  child,  being  attributed  by  the  teacher 
to  indolence,  is  attempted  to  be  combatted  by  a  rigorous  enjoinment 
of  some  particular,  generally  the  erect,  posture.  The  suffering  in 
consequence  of  this  rigor  soon  becoming  considerable,  the  child  en- 

35* 
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deavors  to  render  it  tolerable  by  means  of  alternate  efforts  at  btU- 
ancing.  A  person  seated  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  may  throw  the 
weight  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities  upon  either  of  the 
hips,  almost  without  any  apparent  deviation  of  the  spine  from  the 
perpendicular.  This  is  effected  by  drawing  the  spine  to  one  side, 
and  leaning  the  head  and  neck  slighdy  to  the  other,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  this  manner,  girls  often  rest  themselves  when  writ- 
ing, or  when  playing  upon  the  piano  and  upon  the  harp,  though 
tliey  are  tliougjit  to  be  sitting  sufficiently  upright.  The  right  hand, 
being  in  all  of  these  occupations  tliat  which  requires  most  scope  for 
motion,  gives  rise  to  the  right  shoulder  being  raised,  and,  in  order 
to  facilitate  thb,  to  the  balance  of  the  body  being  maintained  on 
the  left  hip.  The  curvature  that  arises  from  these  habits,  is  thus 
directed  to  the  right  side.  The  whole  animal  system  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  baneful  influence  resulting  from  these  sources ; 
but  the  spine  more  particularly,  since  it  is  not  only  unable  to  par- 
take to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  exercise  and  invigorating  influence, 
limited  as  this  may  be,  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  a  series  of 
evils  peculiar  to  itself,  at  a  period  when  it  is  least  capable  of  re- 
sisting their  injurious  tendency. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  till  the  effects  of  natural  emotion  and 
of  exercise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  we  may  depend  upon  meetmg 
with  delicate  and  twisted,  or  even  curved  spines.' 

It  may  serve  to  deepen  the  impression  of  Mr.  Duffin's  remarks, 
if  wc  add  the  followbg  engravings,  with  a  brief  description. 
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Here  are  two  figures  intended  to  show  the  appearance  of  a 
healthy  spine.  That  on  the  right  is  a  side  view  of  the  whole  ver- 
tebral column.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  places  of  union  of  the 
separate  vertebra,  and  the  *  handles,'  or  processes  of  each,  project- 
ing to  the  left.  The  holes  at  the  side  of  this  column,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nerves,  are  represented  by  dark  or  deeply  shaded  spots. 

The  other  figure  represents  the  upper  surface  of  a  single  verte- 
bra. The  letter  a  marks  the  body  of  a  principal  portion  of  it ;  6, 
the  hollow  for  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  c  c,  the  point  where  the 
ribs  are  articulated  to  the  spine.  The  spinous  and  other  processes 
of  tlie  bone  are  so  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  To 
these  processes,  the  muscles,  or  instruments  of  motion  are  attached. 


(For  the  Anoal*  of  Education.) 
FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  IV. 


In  a  former  article,  I  have  spoken  in  general  of  domestic 
habits,  and  domestic  virtues,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  females.  It  is  not  more  necessary  that  the  artist  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  drawing,  or  the  mechanic  with  the  use  of 
his  tools,  than  that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  household  should  be 
as  familiar  with  these  duties,  as  with  her  mother  tongue. .  I  have 
not  specified  each  of  the  habits  and  virtues  involved  in  this  tenn, 
for  they  are  well  known  to  all.  In  addition  to  Order,  Industry, 
Self-command,  which  I  have  mentioned  particularly.  Punctuality, 
Neatness,  Affability,  Hospitality,  and  many  others  among  those  usu- 
ally termed  the  minor  virtues,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind,  which 
are  not  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  female  character, 
than  the  smaller  wheels  to  the  perfect  movement  of  a  machine. 

But  there  is  one  virtue  so  lowly  that  it  is  often  overlooked, — so 
self-denying  and  humbling,  that  it  is  too  frequently  neglected  or 
despised — it  is  the  spirit  of  submission.  Real  or  apparent  subjec- 
tion is  the  lot  of  woman,  in  the  regular  course  of  Providence,  and 
by  the  early  appointment  of  her  Creator :  '  Thy  desire  sliall  be 
unto  thine  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'  Ungracious 
as  it  may  seem  to  make  this  a  prominent  subject,  so  it  was  with 
the  mother  of  all  living,  and  so  it  will  be  with  her  daughters  ;  and 
I  am  content  to  be  considered  unfashionable,  in  maintaining  this 
point,  while  I  am  no  more  liable  to  the  reproach  than  the  chief  of 
the  apostles. 

There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  every  general  rule.  There  are 
females  whom  the  endowments  of  nature  and  the  course  of  Provi- 
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dence  place  in  situations  of  responsibility  and  usefulness,  when? 
they  are  called  upon  to  command,  instead  of  obey.  But  my  re- 
marks are  designed  to  apply  to  the  sex  generally  ;  and  if  conimand 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  any,  they  will  be  only  better  prepared 
for  it,  by  learning  to  obey. 

In  order  to  form  a  general  plan,  therefore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  woman  is  foiTned,  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  be  the  bend- 
ing ivy,  that  clings  to  the  unyielding  oak  ;  and  for  this  station,  she 
must  be  early  prepared,  if  we  mean  to  secure  her  happiness  and 
usefulness.  Her  only  means  of  safety  and  respectabdity  are  found 
in  voluntary  and  cheerful  submission,  to  the  authority  which  Di- 
vine Wisdom  places  over  her.  Let  then  our  daughters,  espe- 
cially, be  taught  from  their  childhood,  cheerfully  to  submit  their 
choice,  (natural  and  proper  though  it  may  be,)  in  everything  iair- 
ful  and  prudent,  to  that  of  the  presiding  power.  In  this  lies  the 
great  strength  of  female  influence,  the  real  and  universal  law ;  for 
man  only  in  form  rules  the  world  ;  woman  really  controls  it,  by 
controlling  its  rulers. 

But  to  attempt  to  govern  it  by  a  direct  assertion  of  authority, 
would  defeat  her  own  object.  Influence  and  persuasion  are  her 
sceptre  and  sword.  She  must  stoop  to  conquer  ;  she  must  yield  in 
order  to  prevail;  that  pride,  or  passion,  or  a  sense  of  invaded  rights 
may  not  oppose  the  power  of  affection  and  the  influence  of  her 
wishes.  To  rebel  against  this  law  of  nature  and  Providence,  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  wretchedness, — to  prepare  the  way 
for  her  own  ruin.  Her  first  years  then  should  make  her  familiar 
with  the  lesson  of  submission  to  parental  authority,  of  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  of  her  own  wishes  to  the  health,  and  comfort,  and 
feelings  of  others.  She  will  then  be  prepared  to  meet  with  cheerful- 
ness, the  trials  of  the  same  nature  to  which  she  must  be  called. 

Let  not  any  of  my  remarks  be  understood  to  encourage  the 
stale  artifice  of  attempting  to  govern,  by  pretending  condescension 
until  caution  is  disamied,  or  of  overcoming  reason  by  rheans  of 
feeling.  It  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  art  to  appear  artless ; 
but  if  the  appearance  be  good,  the  reality  is  far  better.  Hypoc- 
risy, when  discovered,  is  detested,  and  its  serpentine  course  ex- 
poses it  at  every  turn.  But  the  course  of  innocence  is  straight ; 
It  shrinks  from  no  inspection  ;  it  dreads  no  discovery.  It  is  no  less 
policy  than  duty.  I  simply  mean,  that  in  departing  from  her  own 
sphere,  that  in  attempting  to  assume  authority  cm*  independence, 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  society,  and  of  revelation,  deny 
her,  she  impairs  the  regard  of  man  and  forfeits  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  thus  becomes  weaker  ; — that  in  yielding  her  wishes  and  feelings 
where  duty  allows  it,  to  the  direction  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
made  subordinate,  slie  secures  that  respect  and  regard  on  whicb 
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her  whole  influence  depends,  and  that  blessing  without  which, 
even  the  accomplishment  of  her  desires  would  prove  a  curse.  To 
her,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  the  direction  applicable  :  '  Resist  not 
evil ;  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'  And  if  any  doubt  or  waver  on 
this  point,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  numerous  examples  in  which 
the  implicit  submission  of  woman,  even  to  unkindness,  her  gentle, 
cheerful  compliance  even  with  unreasonable  demands,  has  melted 
the  heart  of  him  who  assumed  the  tone  of  a  tyrant,  not  merely  to 
affection,  but  to  penitence  and  reformation.  If  it  produce  not  this 
effect,  it  will  give  to  the  patient  sufferer,  a  peace  of  which  strug- 
gling pride  cannot  conceive, — an  enjoyment,  which  its  most  com- 
plete triumphs  never  furnish. 

But  the  circle  of  female  and  domestic  virtues  will  never  be 
complete,  without  establishing,  as  the  centre  and  radiating  point  of 
all,  '  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  J*  There  b  no  other 
stable  foundation  for  female  virtue  and  domestic  happiness.  The 
powerful  and  varying  impulses,  the  trembling  apprehensiveness  of 
woman,  demand  that  she,  of  all  others,  should  have  her  foot  planted 
on  the  rock  of  ages, — her  hand  resting  on  the  anchor  of  immovea- 
ble hope,  and  her  eye  fixed  on  the  blessings  and  prospects  of 
another  world.  If  proud,  independent  man  cannot  be  happy  with- 
out reliance  on  his  Maker,  woman  will  be  wretched. 

*  Your  5ex,'  said  a  Christian  lady  of  uncommon  energy  and 
intelligence,  'may  be  philosophers,  and  be  at  ease  in  resting  on 
your  own  reason.  Ours  can  only  feel  safe  in  leaning  on  the  word 
and  promises  of  God ;  and  we  must  believe,  in  our  simplicity,  and 
leave  it  to  you  to  doubt  and  discuss.'  The  parent  who  leaves  his 
daughter  without  this  only  safeguard  of  her  character  and  peace, 
is  more  unkind  than  he  who  should  cast  her  upon  the  world,  with- 
out food  or  shelter.  He  who  can  secure  this,  has  given  her  a 
shield  which  is  impenetrable,  a  Protector  who  is  unchangeable, — 
treasures,  which  are  inestimable  and  imperishable.  He  leaves 
her  a  portion,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  wealth  of  worlds 
would  be  insignificant. 

Senex, 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  CHARACTER. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Ori- 
ental Languages,  which  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  India.  None  who  have  ever  glanced  at  the  series 
,  of  Oriental  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sbrvmk  from  the  ap- 
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parently  hopeless  task  of  becoming  acquabted  with  their  compli' 
cated  characters,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  facility  which 
such  a  change  would  give  in  their  acquisition  and  use.  But 
the,  ad  vantages  would  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  missionary 
or  the  traveller.  It  would  furnish  great  facilities  to  the  natives  of 
India,  in  acquu-ing  the  language  of  other  tribes,  and  holding  com- 
munication with  other  districts,  and  would  probably  do  more  than 
any  otlier  plan  which  could  be  devised,  to  break  down  those  walls 
of  separation  in  language  which  have  so  much  influence  in  per- 
petuating barbarism  and  ignorance. 

Such  a  change  would  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  throw  the 
existing  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  literature  into  the  obscurity 
which  its  insignificant  or  pernicious  character  deserves,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  would  be  easily  retained  by  means  of  new  letters. 
This  alone  would  be  an  immense  moral  benefit  to  India;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  it  would  also  open  the  way  for  the  fi^e  in- 
troduction of  English  literature,  and  that  it  would  enable  the  na- 
tives to  acquire  the  English  language  with  more  ease,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  means  so  simple,  and  yet  so  effectual, 
for  enlightening  the  vast  population  of  the  East  which  is  now  ac- 
cessible to  English  and  American  commerce. 

Another  advantage  is  mentioned  which  experience  has  shown 
to  the  missionaries,  that  the  children  of  the  most  bigoted  Hindoos 
may  be  taught  to  read  in  this  character,  what  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  in  their  own.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
by  those  Christian  parents  and  teachers  who  require  their  children 
to  siuflj/  and  repeat  sentiments  in  the  ancient  classics,  w^hich  they 
would  not  allow  them  even  to  read  in  English. 

But  can  such  a  change  in  the  established  characters  of  these  an- 
cient languages  be  effected  within  any  reasonable  time?  To  this 
question,  those  who  have  devbed  this  plan,  make  the  following 
reply ; 

'  1.  This  change  has  been  effected  throughout  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Excepting  some  of  them  who  use  the  Greek,  Russian  and 
Gennnn  chnrnctcrs,  all  have  successively  surrendered  their  original 
alphabet  to  iliai  of  Rome. 

^.  Many  natives  of  Hindoostan  have  also,  but  lately,  relinquished 
their  oritrinnl  alphabets  for  that  of  their  more  powerful  or  better  informed 
neif^hbors*.  The  Assamese  have  lately  discarded  their  own  alphabet  for 
the  Hengalee,  and  the  hill  tribes  in  the  frontier  of  Naipal  for  the  Nagari; 
and  why  should  not  the  Bengalees  and  Hindoostauees,  in  their  turn,  do 
th«»  sau^o,  when  the  corresponding  advantages  are  confessedly  equal  ? 

I^  The  present  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  character  has  met 
with  unexampled  success.  Only  five  months  since,  when  the  system  waa 
proposed,  not  more  than  tour  individuals  were  friendly  to  the  plan,  while 
It  had  to  contend  with  that  large  class  of  society  who  dislike  all  innova- 
tion, and  tliat  still  larger  one  who  dislike  dl  trouble.    Yet  it  has  steadily 
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progreflBed.  Every  body  who  has  acquired  this  syatem  has  become  its 
advocate.  At  various  stations  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  and  even  be- 
yond the  latter  place,  numerous  gentlemen  have  declared  themselves  its 
friends.  Christian  clergymen  and  laymen,  with  Hindoo  and  Mahome- 
dan  priests,  teachers,  and  gentlemen,  are  engaged  in  preparing  elemen- 
tary books  for  publication.  Various  such  works  have  already  been 
printed  in  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee ;  two  publications  in  Hin<loo,  and 
others  in  that  language  and  Persian  are  passing  through  the  press ;  and 
applications  have  been  received  to  execute  works  in  Oriya  and  Burman. 
The  ^^stem  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  schools  in  this  city  and 
ekcewhere,  both  under  native  and  European  superintendence ;  and  at 
Delhi,  where  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  College,  two  hundred  pupils 
in  one  branch,  and  sixty  in  another,  are  become  quite  familiar  with  it. 
Let  the  system  proceed  in  this  manner  but  six  months  longer,  and  its 
cradual  establishment  and  general  prevalence  throughout  India,  with 
but  moderate  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  may  be  considered  as 
settled.' 

The  following  estimate  of  the  *  Field  for  English  books,'  al- 
ready open,  has  been  recently  published,  and  is  sufficiently  correct 
for  common  purposes. 

Countries  in  wkieh  the  English  Language  is  now  spoken. 


Square  Milei. 

Popalatioo. 

Europe 

122,000 

20,700,000 

Africa, 

200,000 

240,000 

Australasia, 

a,027,000 

100,000 

United  States, 

2,257,300 

15,000,000 

British  America, 

2,360,000 

1,350,000 

West  Indies, 

15,000 

840,000 

South  America, 

30,000 

112,000 

Newfoundland, 

38.000 

80,000 

Texas, 

140,000 

20,000 

Total,  8,189,300  44,442,000 

British  Dependencies  in  which  the  Language  is  only  partially  spoken. 

Square  Milet.  Population. 

Europe,  1,500  331,792 

Hindoostan,  &c.,  609,84)3  100,075,165 

Allied  Princes,  614,610  50,000,000 


Total,  1,225,913  150,406,957 

The  countries  last  enumerated,  are  extensive  and  populous 
regions,  under  the  control  or  influence  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  English  language  is  introduced  to  a  great  extent, 
by  its  use  in  commerce,  and  in  the  transactions  of  government. 
Indeed,  the  strongest  motives  which  the  love  of  knowledge,  and 
power,  and  wealth  can  offer,  are  now  presented,  to  induce  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  acquire  our  language.  The  plan  we  have  stated 
appears  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  ;  and  its  success 
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thus  far,  seems  to  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  sphere  of  influence  for  English  literature  is  thus  already  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  call  forth  the  best  efibrts  of  those  who  can 
write  ;  but  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  such  prospects  of  gain- 
ing access  for  English  authors,  to  the  hundred  millions  of  India, 
and  thence  to  other  hundreds  of  millions  around  them.  What  a 
field  of  future  harvests  for  those  who  torite  for  mankind^ — ^whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  free  from  that  locality  and  individuality 
which  confine  so  many  of  us  to  the  soil  we  tread.  Their  works, 
like  those  of  Milton  and  Johnson,  may  procure  them  scanty  pnuse, 
and  a  more  scanty  reward,  firom  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  day ; 
but  they  are  destined  to  live  and  spread  with  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  distant  regions,  and  to  endure,  until  that  light  shall  become 
extinct.  Would  that  this  thought  might  sustain  some  who  are 
ready  to  sink  in  discouragement,  or  to  adopt  the  time-serving  plan 
of  those  who  write  for  the  day  or  the  hour, — who  follow  the  public 
taste,  instead  of  attempting  to  elevate  it.  They  produce  ephe- 
merae, which  may  spread  their  wings  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
flutter  for  the  day,  but  speelBily  pass  into  oblivion,  unless  their  fate 
is  brought  to  mind,  by  some  equally  ephemeral  successor,  of  the 
same  brilliant,  fading  colors. 

It  may  strengthen  our  argument  to  present  the  following  esti- 
mate by  a  French  author,  of  the  fate  of  books,  which  probably 
approximates  the  truth  : 

*  In  Great  Britain,  1000  books  are  published  yearly.  On  600  of  them, 
there  is  a  commercial  loss;  on  200, no  gain  ;  on  100,  a  trifiiog  gain  ;  and 
only  on  100,  any  considerable  profit.  Of  the  same  thousand,  700  are 
forgotten  within  the  year ;  100  more  in  two  years ;  150  of  the  remainder 
in  three  years ;  and  only  50  survive  seven  years  ;  and  even  of  these  last, 
scarcely  10  are  thought  of,  or  known,  afVer  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 
Of  the  50,000  books  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  50  are 
now  in  circulation.  Of  the  80,000  published  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
]|k  not  more  than  300  are  worth  reprinting  for  a  second  edition,  and  not 
more  than  500  are  now  sought  after.  Since  the  first  writings,  1400 
years  before  Christ,  that  is,  in  thirty-two  centuries, only  about  5(K)  works 
of  writers  of  all  nations  have  sustained  themselves  against  the  devouring 
influence  of  time.' 

We  would  only  ask  those  eager  for  authorship,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  probable  the  fifty  survivors  of  the  seventh  year  were 
hastily  prepared ;  and  to  calculate  chances  at  least,  before  they 
stake  their  character  and  usefiilness,  on  an  ill  prepared  work. 
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American  Institute  of  Imstruction. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
was  commenced  at  the  Representatives*  Hall,  in  Boston,  Thursday, 
August  20, 1835,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  first  day's  exercises  consisted  of  an  Introductory  Address  on 
*  the  genera]  subject  of  Education,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  Teacher,* 
by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  lecture  from  Rev.  Ralph  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  '  the  best  Method  of  inspiring  a  correct 
Taste  in  English  Literature ;'  and  a  lecture  from  £.  Washburn,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester,  Muss.,  on  *  the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  children.'  In  the  evening,  a  discus- 
sion was  held  at  Chauncy  Hail,  on  the  question,  *  What  modes  of  Punish- 
ment in  schools  are  suited  to  produce  the  best  moral  effect  ? ' 

On  Friday,  Lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Hermann  Bokum,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  <  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Education  among  the  Ger- 
man population  of  this  country ;  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on 
'the  Physical  Evils  most  important  to  be  guarded  against  in  Education,' 
and  by  Lieut.  Roswell  Park,  of  George's  Island,  Mass.,  on  '  Religions 
Education.'  A  communication  from  a  Lady  of  New  York,  was  read 
by  GtM)rge  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  on  'the  Prussian  System  of  Schools, 
with  reference  to  the  Practicability  of  parts  of  it  to  the  Schools  in 
tlie  United  States.'  A  discussion  was  held  this  evening  on  the  ques- 
tion, '  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  a  multiplicity 
of  Text  Books,  in  the  same  district  or  town  ?' 

The  Lectures  of  Saturday  were  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  McKean,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  on  *the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
Moral  and  Intpllectual  Discipline  of  Children;'  from  Mr.  Jarvis  Gregg, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  *  the  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Plii- 
loeophy  of  Mind  to  an  Instructor ;'  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Carter,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  *the  Means  of  forming  the  habit  of  Attention  in  Children  ;'  and 
from  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  « the 
Study  of  the  Classics.' 

Rev.  H,  C.  Wright,  of  Boston,  from  a  Committee  on  the  subject,  pre- 
viously appointed,  made  a  report  on  the  Kinds  of  Punishment  in  School 
best  calculated  to  produce  a  good  moral  Effect. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  officers  of  the  Institute  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

PRESiDiifT—William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass,  w^-her  Cii*. 

VicE  FRE8iDENT8.-Benjamin  Abbott,  Ezeter.Jf.  H.  ;  M'^^S.^T^^lS^ 
mmuui,  Ohio;  Andrew  8.  Yates,  CMUenango,  ff.  Y. ;  John  Park,  WareuUr, 
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Mass.;  John  Griscom,  Haverford,  Penn.;  John  Pierpont,  Boston^  Mass.; 
James  G.  Carter,  Lancasttr,  Mass. ;  Daniel  Kimball,  Jfetdkam^Mass. ;  Win.  C. 
Fowler,  Middlebury,  Vt.  ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philaitlvkiaj  Penn. ;  Martin  !«. 
Hurlbart,  do.;  Frederick  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Professor  Oliver,  Hanottr^ 
•V.  H. ;  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  Jiewbury^  Mass. ;  Ebenezer  Bailej,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Solomon  P.  Miles,  do.  ;  £lipha  White,  Joibi'tf  Island,  S.  C;  S.  C.  Phil- 
lips,  Salem,  Mass.;  Henrj  K.  Olifer,  do.;  Jacob  Abbott,  RtaJmrtf,  Mass.; 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recordi!cg  Secretary. — Aaron  B.  Hoyt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — George  B.  Emerson,  and  Henij  R.  Cleave- 
land.  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer. — Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators. — Henry  W.Carter,  Boston, Mass.;  Benjamin  H.  Abbott,  do.; 
Josiah  Fairbanks,  do. 

Ce.«>sors. — E.  A.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  K.  Dillawaj,  do.; 
Frederick  Emerson,  do. 

Cou.vsELLORs. — Abraham  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  J.  AdamSfAns 
York  Citif;  J.  Blanchard,  Andoter,  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  SaJem,  Mass.; 
Benj.  F.  Famsworth,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Benj.  Greenleaf,  Bradford,  M'iss. ; 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Salem,  Mass.;  Samuel  R.  Hmi\, Andorrr, Mass.  ;  John  Kings- 
bury, PrarcJmce,  R.  /. ;  Peter  Mackintosh,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Rnasell, 
Gcrmantown,  Penn. ;  Dyer  U.  Sanborn,  GUmanton,  .V.  H. 

The  discussion  of  this  evening  was  on  the  question,  '  Whether  more 
than  one  branch  of  study  ought  to  be  pursued  in  School,  at  the  sarae  time.' 

The  lectures  on  Monday  the  24th,  were  from  Rev.  T.  B.  Fox,  of  New- 
bury port,  Mass.,  on  '  the  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Ivducation ; '  from  Theo- 
dore D  wight,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  on  'the  Management  of  a  Commoo 
School ; '  from  R.  C.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  on  '  the  Importance  of  giving 
a  ri«;ht  Moral  Direction  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Education ;'  from  Walter 
Channing,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  on  '  the  Moral  Relations  of  Natural  Hi^fctory ;' 
and  from  J.  Blanchanl,  of  Andover,  on  '  the  Means  of  Cultivating  the 
Social  Affection  among  Pupils.'  There  was  also  a  discussioii  of  the 
question,  '  Are  not  Keys  prepared  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  on  the  wKiole, 
injurious,  rather  than  beneficial  to  |he  schools  in  which   they  are  used  ?' 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  question,  '  What  are  the 
best  motives  to  be  presented  to  pupils,  as  encouragements  to  Moral  and 
Intellectual  well  doing  ? ' 

On  Tuesday,  lectures  were  given  oo  the  foDowing  sabjects: — Oo 
*  Schools  of  the  Arts,'  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  On  '  the 
pro|»er  Education  for  an  Agricultural  Population,'  by  Rev.  Samuel  NoCt, 
Jr^  of  W^areham,  MassL  On  '  the  Study  of  My  thdogy,'  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Cleave- 
land,  of  Boston.  On  'the  Importance  and  Means  of  forming  a  Taste  io 
English  Couiposition,'  by  the  Hon.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  towanlstliecloeeof  the  session: 

JResolrtd^  That  there  he  a  Commirtee  of  fire  appointed  to  address  the 
iHibltc  r^pectinc  the  liest  means  of  Improving  tbe  comlition  of  Common 
District  Schools,  by  rciiuesting  a  publication  in  tlie  |x>pular  newspapers  of 
the  dav. 

m 

The  discussion  of  this  last  evening  of  the  session  was  on  the  following 
question :  '  Is  the  course  now  usually  pursued  in  ruuniry  Schools,  the 
bett  sttited  to  tlie  wsoii  of  tboM  •darned  io  tlwni.* 
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We  have  again  been  iirevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  and  have  been  obliged  to  decline  any  connection  with  its 
business  for  the  ensuing  year;  but  we  have  been  pleased  to  learn,  that 
the  attendance  has  been  better  than  usual,  and  that  the  interest  of  teach- 
ers in  its  lectures  and  proceedingt*,  is  increasing.  The  lectures,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  characterized  by  sound,  practical  views  of  education,  and  a 
high  tone  of  moral  feeling;  and  not  liable,  as  they  ofken  are,  to  the 
charge  of  waiting  the  time  of  teachers  in  vague  generalities,  and  rhe- 
torical flourish.  We  trust  that  its  s|)here  of  activity  and  usefulness  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  grant  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  that  it  will  prove 
itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  it. 

The  future  Seat  of  Empire  in  the  United  States. 

Our  statements  concerning  the  alarming  want  of  common  school 
instruction  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  were  received,  to  a  coiisidernble 
extent,  with  indifference  or  incredulity.  These  statements  are  now  abund- 
antly confirmed,  and  more  interest  exhibited  in  the  subject.  The  pa|>er8 
have  recently  contained  accounts,  in  some  respects,  even  surpassing 
ours  in  gloom.  Kentucky  is  said  to  have  100,000  children  destitute  of 
instruction ;  Missouri,  66,000 ;  Ohio,  100,000  ;  Indiana,  80,000,  with 
18,000  adults  unable  to  read  or  write ;  and  Illinois,  50,000.  No  amount 
of  legislative  or  benevolent  aid  will  supply  the  children  with  adequate 
instruction,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to  teach,  will 
undertake  the  task.  Who  will  be  the  missionaries  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge to  the  rulers  of  our  children  ?  Who  will  go  to  the  West  and  the 
South,  with  the  same  zeal  and  devotedness  which  persons  exhibit  m 
going  to  India  and  China  ?  Who  will  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of 
1,500,000  white  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  the  same  zeal 
which  is  exhibited  on  behalf  of  2,000,000  of  slaves?  The  American 
School  Society  has  been  organized  for  a  long  time,  for  this  special  object ; 
but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  take  the  Jirst 
steps  in  this  enterprise.  Who  will  lead  on  this  *  crusade  against  igno- 
n^nce?'  It  is  a  noble  field  of  action;  and  it  demands  qualifications  as 
high,  and  promises  rewards  as  great,  as  any  which  literary  or  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  yet  attempted.  There  is  much  knowledge  accumu- 
lated and  still  accumulating  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  associations, 
andof  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;  but  we  need  some  course  of 
means  to  carry  home  this  knowledge  to  those  who  need  it,  to  find  and 
ereate  channels  of  correspondence,  and  to  ap[>ly  principles  to  practice 
among  the  varied  population  of  our  country. 

The  Bible  for  the  Children  of  our  Country. 

For  several  years,  we  have  urged  upon  some  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
Ameriean  Bible  Society,  the  iai[K>rtauce  of  supplying  the  youth  of  our 
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country  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  We  hare  UDiDteDtioiiallj  omit- 
ted to  state,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  aooiTersary  of  tbe 
Society,  attended  by  delegates  from  Auxiliary  Societies  in  eterj  pmit  of 
the  Union,  to  tuppltf  every  destUuie  chUd  in  the  United  States^  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  who  is  able  to  read,  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment. Let  the  present  generation  be  led  to  know  and  Talue  it,  and  the 
next  will  supply  themselves.  We  rejoice  at  tliis  resolution,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  speedily,  and  fully  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  it  wUI  remove, 
in  many  places,  the  objection  of  expense,  which  has  prevented  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools.  The  application  for  such  supplies  are  to  be  made 
to  the  local  societies,  and  they  are  expected  to  meet  the  want  which  ibey 
are  thus  pledged  to  supply,  and  to  call  for  aid  from  the  parent  society, 
only  when  their  own  means  prove  inadequate. 

CoM]fB5CEMZlfT  OF  BftlSTOL   COLLZGK. 

The  commencement  of  this  recent  Episcopal  Institution  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  interesting  and  creditable  to  the  students.  The  place  of 
holding  it  was  novel.  A  correspondent  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  ob- 
serves : — *  The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  waa  the  place  of 
meeting, — *^  the  Campus,"  as  the  students  term  it.  Situated  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  splendid  old  building,  it  spreads  out  several  hundred  feet 
each  way,  presenting  a  broad  green  sorfiice  completely  shaded  by  a  grove 
of  locusts.  In  the  midst  of  this  "bower,"  a  large  platform  and  nume- 
rous seats  had  been  conveniently  arranged,  promising  a  degree  of  com- 
fort  to  their  occupants  seldom  enjoyed  on  such  occasions.' 

In  speaking  of  the  students,  he  remarks: — *  One  thing  with  regard  to 
them  was  particularly  striking,  their  evident  good  heahh.  Oflen  bad  I 
seen  students  under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  a  long  sesskm, 
wearied,  meagre,  and  thin  from  study.  Among  no  class  of  students  in 
any  of  our  colleges,  has  there  been  more  health  than  in  Bristol  College. 
It  is  indebte<i,  (no  doubt,)  for  much  of  it  to  the  advantages  of  its  location, 
but  for  far  more  to  **  manual  labor,"  which  is  a  part  of  college  duty.' 

Wesleta^t  Coulbgks. 

The  reports  of  the  examination  of  the  two  |irincipal  institutions  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  that  this  denomination 
take  new  views  of  the  importance  of  thorough  education.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  University  continued  four  days.  The  committee 
state,  that  in  every  department  it  wras  highly  satisfiictory,  and  speak 
with  decided  approbation  of  the  attention  devoted  to  classical  studies. 
^Students  are  allowed  to  attend  to  any  portion  of  the  course  which  may 
be  necessary  for  their  particular  objects ;  but  are  not  allowed  the  hon- 
ors of  the  institution  without  going  through  a  complete  course.  A 
ftwoftbaMttdaBtskbor  in  mechanical  sbofoottectdl  with  rini  inrtittt* 
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tion.  The  committee  urge  upon  the  teachers  of  preparatory  schools,  that 
they  should  give  their  pupils  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  more  accurate  habits  of  study. 

The  examiners  of  Dickinson  College  present  an  account  equally  favora- 
ble of  the  state  of  things  in  that  institution,  which  was  but  lately  reorgan- 
ized. We  hail  these  indications  of  a  new  spirit  of  activity,  among  the 
most  efficient,  and  one  of  the  largest  denominations  of  Christians  in  our 
country. 

Washington  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  College  is  situated  near  Lexington,  upon  an  eminence 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  state.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  in  front  of  the  buildings,  may  be  seen  the  Blue 
Ridge,  winding  its  way  to  the  north-east,  until  it  sinks  belpw  the  visible 
horizon.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  is  the 
House  Mountain,  from  whose  lofty  top  may  be  seen  those  highly  culti- 
vated farms  and  magnificent  dwellings,  which  ornament  the  county* 
There  is  not  a  more  healthy  or  pleasant  spot  in  Virginia,  than  the  one  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  neat  That  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  kept,  and  in  which  are  the  Lecture  rooms,  is  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  workmanship,  by  no  edifice  in  the  Valley.  Prepa- 
rations are  rooking  for  the  erection  of  another  large  building,  together 
with  twelve  dormitories.  The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 
belonging  to  this  institution,  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the 
state.  The  Galvanic  battery  connected  with  the  latter,  is  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  this  country,  (that  of  Dr. 
Har6's  excepted.)  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  is  not  quite  as  extensive 
•8  it  might  be,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to  exhibit  all  of  the  principal  experi- 
ments connected  with  the  science.  Dr.  Farnliam,the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Philosophy,  has  sailed  for  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  the  Appa- 
ratus, and  also  to  attend  a  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.  Within  the  walls  of  the  college  are  two  debating  societies,  the 
Washington  Literary,  and  the  Graham  Philanthropic,  each  of  which  is  in 
possession  of  an  extensive  and  well  selected  Library,  where  may  be  had 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

FincasiU  Patriot. 

Female  Education  Patronized. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  the  honor  of  being  among 
the  first  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our  country  who  have  adopted 
measures  to  promote  Female  Education.  They  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
building  for  a  Female  Academy  at  Bardstown,  and  have  appointed  an 
agent  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose.    We  rejoice  at  thia  step,  and  we 
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hope  that  the  untiring  efibrts  of  Catholics  will  elsewhere  excite  Protes- 
tants to  equal  efforts  and  equal  sacrifices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers  of 
our  citizens. 

An  American  Manufacturing  Town. 

Lowell  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  aduhs,  employed  in  its  manufactories.  Of  the  7,000  opera- 
tives, (two  thirds  females,)  few  are  children.  Yet  the  town  raises 
$10,500  for  schools  which  contain  3,000  children.  The  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation have  erected  a  building,  with  a  hall  for  scientific  lectures,  a 
reading  room,  library,  and  room  for  apparatus.  During  the  last  winter, 
a  course  of  geological  lectures,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  was  well  attended. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  at  the  South. 

The  Gwinnett  Institute  of  Lawrencevillc,  (Ga.,)  under  the  care  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  stated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  going  on  successfully.  They  say,  that  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination, it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the  progress  of  the 
student,  instead  of  being  retarded,  was  accelerated;  that  he  could  devote 
himself  more  efficiently  to  study,  than  in  ordinary  schools.  Such  is  the 
uniform  statement  from  these  institutions;  and  we  confess,  the yhcfj  are  a 
sufficient  answer,  in  our  view,  to  all  the  theories  presented  in  opposition 
to  them.  If  there  be  no  other  benefit  of  manual  labor  school?,  is  not  this 
enough, — that  they  are  stated  uniformly  by  tiiose  who  obeerve  them  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  students  ?  They  will  not  secure  immortality 
to  the  pupils,  nor  even  health,  if  they  abandon  the  good  habits  which 
have  given  it;  but  if  experience  or  physiology,  as  interpreted  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men,  deserve  any  confidence,  they  will  prepare  them  to  com- 
mence their  course  of  activity  with  vigor,  and  pursue  it  with  safety. 

The  manual  labor  school  of  the  Georgia  (Methodist)  Conference,  at 
Covington,  appears  also  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  and  devoted  physician,  and  proposes  to  re- 
ceive sixty  pupils  for  the  next  season.  The  report  of  the  examiuing  com- 
mittee assures  us  of  results  similar  to  those  already  stated. 

Education  Convention. 

We  were  gratified  to  see  a  circular,  signed  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, with  Dr.  Keagy,  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  head,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Teachers  of  that  city,  calling  an  Education  Convention, 
at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Idth  of  the  last  month.  A  promi- 
nent object  b  the  establishment  of  a  State  Lyceum,  with  anxiUaries  in  all 
the  counties.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  Convention  wkh  a  numberof 
specimens  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
■och  coUecttoM  feasimliy,  by  a  sjmtm  of  OTrhmniB  amoni  fho  County 
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Lyceum&    We  cordially  wish  success  to  this  effort  for  exciting  interest 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  this  important  but  little  educated  state.    It 
is  painful  to  think,  that  30,000  signatures  could  be  obtained  in  a  state  in 
our  enlightened  country,  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  establishment  of 
public  schools.    May  this  reproach  soon  be  wiped  away ! 

Hall  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied as  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  and  more  recently  as  the  temple  of 
Atheism,  has  been  secured  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  by  the 
liberal  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  is  now  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it  a  suitable  place  of 
meeting  for  all  public  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  central  hall,  or 
body  of  the  house,  about  fif\y  feet  square,  has  been  fitted  up  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  surface  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  desk  provided  for  speakers ;  and 
the  fioor  and  galleries,  (formerly  boxes,)  are  found  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,300  persons.  In  the  rear  of  the  speaker's  desk,  the  former 
stage  is  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  which  will  accommodate  200  persons 
more.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  persons  might  find  *  standing  room.'  By 
opening  new  windows  and  placing  slcy-lights  in  the  roof,  the  building  is 
adapted  to  meetings  by  day,  and  well  furnished  with  the  means  uf  ventil- 
ation. An  organ  of  considerable  power  has  been  provided  temporarily  ; 
and  another  is  soon  to  be  erected,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  which 
will  surpass  most  others  in  our  country  in  power.  The  former  saloon 
of  the  theatre  is  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  music  school,  and  for  the 
use  of  lyceum  lectures  and  assemblies  of  moderate  size.  Both  of  these 
rooms  and  several  others  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  buildings  will 
be  rented  for  other  purposes,  when  not  employed  by  the  Academy.  A 
congregation  recently  formed,  already  occupy  the  central  hall  on  Sunday  ; 
and  a  Lyceum  have  engaged  the  saloon  during  a  part  of  the  week  ;  and 
in  this  way,  the  Academy  will  not  only  be  provided  with  a  place  for  its 
own  use,  but  will  secure  an  income  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
important  objects.  The  plan  ond  execution  does  great  credit  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  taste  and  judgment  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Academy  to  whom 
it  was  confided,  and  to  the  benevolence  and  public  spirit  of  those  who 
furnished  the  necessary  means. 

We  congratulate  the  city  of  Boston,  and  our  country,  that  one  building 
is  at  length  opened  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  Juvenile  Music, 
and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  sound  musical  taste,  with  speciiri 
reference  to  the  powerful  moral  influence  of  the  art.  In  conformity  with 
its  new  uses,  the  building  has  received  the  name  of  The  Odeon. 

It  was  recently  opened  with  religious  services,  and  an  address  by 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Esq.,  lately  chosen  President  of  the  Academy,on  the  effect 
music  is  designed  and  able  to  produce,  and  its  importance  in  education^ 
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We  cannot  but  express  the  joy  we  feel,  that  a  subject  which  was  introdo* 
ced  to  our  community  but  five  years  ago,  has  excited  so  deep  and  penna- 
nent  interest,  and  secured  so  many  and  so  able  adTOcatea.  Again  we 
would  express  our  earnest  desire,  that  the  taste  for  muAc  which  is  ^ 
rapidly  extending,  may  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
aliment ;  and  not  be  compelled  to  feed  on  the  crude  or  poisonous  mate- 
rials hitherto  furnished.  On  those  who  cultivate  this  taste,  the  reqxuisi- 
bility  peculiarly  devolves,  of  directing  it  arigbL 

As  another  indication  of  interest  in  the  subject,  we  may  state,  that  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  music,  recently  given  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Academy,  has  been  attended  by  thirty  penona. 
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A  COMPREHENSIVB  PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY  DiCTIONART 

OF  THE  English  Language;  with  pronouncing  vocabularies  of 
Classical,  Scripture  and  modern  Geographical  names.  By  J.  E. 
Worcester.    Carefully  revised  and  enlarged.    Royal  12iiio.  pp.  45M. 

An  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common  Schooi.s  ;  with  pro- 
nouncing vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scripture  and  modem  Greographi- 
cal  names.     By  J.  £.  Worcester.     l2mo.     pp.  324L 

Boston :  Uilliard,  Gray  &  Co.     1835. 

To  examine  thoroughly  two  dictionaries,  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
addition  to  all  other  business,  is  a  task  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say, 
is  beyond  our  power.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  inform- 
ing our  readers,  that  the  first  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Worcester's  original  work,  and  the  second,  an  abridgement  (or  schools. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Worcester  for  accuracy  and  laborious  faithfulneoB, 
b  familiar  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  aud  every  man  who 
needs  a  dictionary,  should  be  as  thankful  as  was  Scaliger,  that  we  are 
furnished  with  such  men,  willing  to  undergo  the  severe  and  thankless 
labors  of  a  lexicographer.  The  appendix  has  been  enlarged  by  a  list  of 
words  omitted,  and  a  vocabulary  of  geographical  namesL  We  will  only 
add  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  notation  appears  to  be  very  accurate ;  but  in  some  instances,  we 
think  too  precise.  We  doubt  the  utility  of  attempting  to  distinguish,  in  the 
practice  of  a  school  certainly,  the  two  sounds  marked  by  Mr.  Worcester 
as  •  obscure  shon,'  and  '  obtuse,'— as  %  in  /r,  and  elixtr— e  in  her^  and 
brier— tt  in  fur  and  sulpA  ur,  &c.  His  designation  of  the  soft  tt  by  yu,  as 
nature — nat-ywr,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  M,  by  which 
Walker  and  otliers  destroy  the  sound  and  the  euphony  of  words  of  this 
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kind.    We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  public  appreciate  and  reward  the 
philological  labor  of  Mr.  Worcester. 

The  elementary  dictionary,  while  it  of  course  embraces  the  excellences 
of  its  original,  is  in  our  opinion,  far  too  extensive  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Such  words  as  dtdition^  maunder^  frugginyfrumtnly^fidvidL,  manducate,  &c. 
which  we  have  observed  in  glancing  over  its  pages,  should  not  find  place 
in  a  school  dictionary  at  least,  and  our  language  would  be  far  better 
taught  to  children,  if  only  its  best  and  (lurest  words  were  given  to  them, 
instead  of  confusing  their  mindH,  and  injuring  their  style,  by  a  crowd  of 
awkward  and  Johnsonian  terms,  which  they  seldom  see,  and  ought  never 
to  use.  In  this  respect  however,  the  present  work  is  less  faulty  than 
many  others ;  and  probably  it  will  be  some  tine  before  the  taste  and  preju- 
dices of  parents  and  teachers  will  allow  the  omission  of  the  *  euphonical' 
^  vocables,*  which  fill  the  mouths,  and  the  brains  too,  of  our  school  boys 
with  swelling  sounds.  We  hope  the  day  is  coming,  when  authors  and 
teachers  will  be  allowed  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  the  capacity 
of  those  they  address,  and  those  will  become  most  popular,  who  give 
a  little  substantial  food  at  a  time,  in  a  style  adapted  to  immature  minds, 
and  a  type  which  will  not  impair  the  sight.  The  list  of  Americanisms, 
and  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages,  are  valuable  additions 
to  this  book. 

An  English  Grammar,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Language 
are  methodically  arranged  and  practically  illustrated  ;  with  examples 
for  parsing,  and  questions  for  examination.  Designed  for  schools 
and  academies,  and  private  learners.  By  Cornelius  B.  Everest. 
Norwich  :  J.  Durham.     1835.     12mo.     pp.  270. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  decided  conservative  in  education.  He 
adopts  the  method  of  ^approved  writers,^  'definition  and  example,' 
*•  rule  and  praxis,'  and  appeals  to  the  test  of  '  time  and  experience.'  These, 
we  think,  have  abundantly  shown,  that  un  this  plan,  not  one  in  ten  of  our 
youth  arrives  at  any  correct  ideas  of  our  own  language ;  and  that  if  they 
acquire  the  '  art  of  speaking  and  writing  language  correctly,'  it  is  not  by  re- 
membering their  rules  or  definitions,  but  by  hearing  and  reading  good 
English — by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  jus  tt  norma  loquendi^  which 
was  the  guide  of  Horace,  and  which  the  author  odopts  as  the  motto  to  a 
set  of  'definitions  and  rules.'  We  would  not  undervalue  the  use  of  rules 
and  definitions  to  give  system  to  the  knowledge  of  language  already  ac- 
quired, or  to  assist  an  adult  in  examining  and  classifying  its  principles; 
but  we  think  it  would  be  but  a  counterpart  to  our  grammars  for  children, 
if  some  philosopher  were  to  publish  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  laws  of  motion,  in  order  to  teach  them 
how  to  walk  and  to  run.  We  would  commend  particularly  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  teachers,  the  attempt  to  teach  spelling,  by  twenty  or 
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thirty  pages  of  rules  and  examples !  But  we  object  here  to  the  genertd 
plan.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work,  it  appears  to  us  as 
well  adapted  as  most  of  its  numerous  predecessors,  to  the  use  of  those 
who  agree  with  the  author  in  his  plan,  or  have  too  little  familiar  knowl« 
edge  of  the  principles  of  language,  or  the  best  methods  of  in^ruction 
to  adopt  any  other.  He  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  iDtelligent 
in  his  efibrts  to  improve;  and  we  are  much  gratified  to  see,  that 
be  has  paid  constant  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  examples  quoted 
from  English  authors. 

Elements  op  Political  Economy.  By  Samuel  P.  Newman, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Bowdoin  College.  Andover : 
Gould  &,  Newman.     1835. 

The  sentiment  of  Lord  Brougham  which  is  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the 
book  before  us,  is  unquestionably  tnie; — 'The  best  security  for  a  free 
government,  and  generally  for  the  public  peace  and  morals  is,  that  the 
whole  community  should  be  well  informed  upon  its  political  as  well  as 
its  other  interests ;  and  yet  but  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since  Political 
Economy, — the  science  of  national,  and  of  course,  of  individual  prosperity 
and  happiness — has  made  a  part  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  educalioo,  in 
any  of  our  colleges.'  We  rejoice  that  this  subject  and  that  of  Political 
and  Constitutional  Law  have  been  made  accessible  to  our  youth,  not 
merely  by  lectures,  but  by  several  recent  works  of  value.  The  work  be- 
fore us  does  not  profess  to  exhibit  the  mysterious  or  doubtfiil  points  of 
this  subject,  but  merely  to  present  its  great  principles.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  interesting  manner,  and  brings  within  the  reach  of  cooomon 
sense,  subjects  which  are  generally  deemed  too  profound  for  any  but 
statesmen.  It  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  into  our  high 
schools,  and  the  classes  of  our  lyceums.  We  perceive  that  another  ele- 
mentary work  on  the  same  subject  has  been  prepared  by  ProfI  McVickary 
of  \ew  York ;  but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examiniBg  it. 

American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaikixg  Knowi^ 
EDGE.     Boston  :  Bewick  Company. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  just  completed,  and  does  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  publishers  and  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  editor. 
Its  engravings  are  sometimes  very  imperfect.  Its  articles  are  noC 
always  such  as  we  ^ouki  clioose ;  and  there  is  somedmes,  we  think,  too 
much  s|iace  given  to  matters  of  mere  amusement.  But  we  suppose  that 
the  work  could  not  gain  circulation,  without  a  due  proportioo  of  such 
subjects:  and  we  are  glad  if  these  serve  as  means  of  cooveyance  for 
others  to  those  who  will  only  take  food  when  it  is  sweetened,  or  pills 
vhen  they  art  gikkd.    We  think  the  work  has  besn  steadiiy  improring. 
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It  contains  many  valuable  articles  on  subjects  of  science  and  general 
information,  and  especially  as  to  the  scenery,  institutions,  and  events  of 
our  country,  many  miscellaneous  articles  of  much  interest,  and  not « 
few  valuable  essays  on  topics  of  importance.  We  are  gratified  with  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  it  has  assumed,  and  with  the  effort  evidently 
made,  to  bring  moral  and  religious  subjects  into  view.  It  is  worth  a 
score  of  the  frothy  periodicals,  which  furnish  us  with  fiction  and  folly  to 
amuse  a  passing  moment,  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  read  your  MHgnzine  sometimes,  and  I  have  read  some 
of  tlie  pieces  by  Mr.  Senex,  about  Female  Education.  I  wnnt  to  tell  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  his  right  name,  for  1  have 
learned  Latin,  and  8enex  means  old  marif  and  1  believe  he  must  be  un  old 
man  ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  know  nnything  of  the  modern  discoveries 
and  improvements.  He  tells  about  our  '  grnndmothers'  and  'their  do- 
mestic virtues.'  Why,  if  he  knew  anythini;  nliout  the  world,  he  would 
no  more  talk  of  uiir  grand  mot  liei*s  to  young  ladies  of  good  families,  than 
he  would  of  Snrnli,  that  baked  rakes  ftir  her  husbond,  and  waited  upon 
him  and  the  angel  at  table,  and  her  obedience; — 'a  great  goose  for  her 
p.iins,'  as  one  of  my  aunts  says,  and  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman  too. 
This  kind  of  education  may  do  very  well  for  the  lower  classes;  but 
really,  1  should  think  Mr.  Seiiex  had  lived  all  his  days  among  the  moun- 
tains. Prny  tell  him,  that  this  is  not  the  way  they  educate  young  ladies 
in  our  days, — that  they  would  never  be  fit  to  see  company, — that  they 
would  be  laughed  at, — and  that  they  would  not  have  time  to  learn  half 
the  sciences  and  accomplishments.  Why  I  have  studied  Geology^  and 
Zoology^  and  Conchology^  and  1  can  hardly  tell  you  how  many  — ologies 
nud  — ogonies,  and  they  are  beautiful  sciences, — a  thousand  times  more 
beeoniiiig  a  lady,  than  all  the  'domestic  virtues,' — old  fashioned  things 
enough,  I  can  tell  you.  And  then  I  do  not  think  it  fit  for  a  lady  to  do 
any  work,  except  to  embroider  muslin,  and  knit  purses  and  watch  chains, 
and  such  thin^rs.  Now  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Senex  to  teach  me  anything, 
for  I  have  finished  my  education,  lonir  ago,  though  I  am  but  sixteen. 
But  I  wish  he  would  tell  my  parents  about  all  these  things;  for  they  take 
your  Magazine ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  he  goes  on  with  bis  old  fashioned 
stufiT,  they  will  make  a  kitclien  girl  or  a  nursery  maid  of  me  yet.  I  hate 
nothing  so  much  as  the  smell  of  a  kitchen;  it  would  almost  give  me  the 
hysterics ;  ami  I  am  sure,  you  know  it  is  very  bad  to  be  about  sick 
people.  It  would  kill  me.  There  are  nurses  enough  to  be  hired  ;  and 
as  for  the  little  brats  in  the  nursery,  I  never  want  anything  to  do  with 
the  dirty,  noisy  things. 

Now,*  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  do  persuade  Mr. 
Senex  not  to  put  such  things  into  my  parents'  heads,  and  I  will  try  to 
get  you  some  subscribers. 

Lavinia  Constantia  . 
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THE  SETTinrc}  svnr. 

(from   the    GERMAN.) 

MUflC   BT   RAOSLI. 

Farnished  for  the  Aooals  of  ELducation  by  Lowell  Masov,  Profeasor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
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Swe^tlv  thou  re^allest 
Childhood's  jovoas  dajs ; 

Hours  wlieo  I  so  fond  I? 
Watched  thj  ereniii^  blaze. 

When  in  tranquil  ^lorj 
Thou  didst  sink  to  rest. 

Then  what  heaTenlr  rapture 
Filled  nir  burning  bteast ! 

Were  it  mioe  thus  brightlT, 
Virtue *s  race  to  run  ; 


Mine  to  sleep  so  sweell  j 
When  mj  work  is  done — 

Thus  I  wished  in  childhood 

When  I  paaed  on  thee  ! 
Wished  wax  hearenljr  pathwaj 
*  Like  thine  own  might  be. 


Still  1  loTe  to  aee  thee. 

Golden  erening  son ! 
ETennore  to  see  Uiee. 

When  the  dar  is  dona. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION 


OCTOBER,    1836. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

'  The  power  of  the  press '  has  long  been  a  commonplace,  and 
every  year  exhibits  it  more  fully.  In  England,  it  seems  on  some 
occasions  to  command  submission  from  those  who  are  least  accus- 
tomed to  submit.  In  France,  it  has  de6ed  the  government  after 
multiplied  attacks,  and  still  claims  an  independent  power,  which  it 
wields  with  formidable  success.  And  what  limits  can  we  place 
to  its  moral  power,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  a  newspaper  is 
found  in  every  family,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  reading  of  almost 
every  individual ;  where  its  liberty  is  unrestrained,  and  its  boldest 
license  is  seldom  punished  ?  It  is  true  this  power  is  regulated  io 
its  exercise,  in  some  degree,  by  public  opinion.  But  we  are  not 
to  learn  at  this  day,  how  easily  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  in  cher- 
ishing the  prejudices,  or  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  may 
influence  public  opinion, — ^may  excite  a  demand,  or  secure  appro- 
bation, for  that  which  public  opinion,  if  unbiassed,  would  refuse, 
or  frown  upon. 

There  is  an  admirable  opportunity  now  for  the  exertion  of  this 
power,  in  a  way  which  will  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary. 
A  politician,  familiar  with  the  state  of  our  country,  observed,  that 
among  the  permanent  topics  of  interest  among  us,  Education 
holds  one  of  the  highest  places.  Our  towns,  and  villages,  and 
cities,  and  states,  are  moving  more  than  ever,  on  this  subject. 
Our  wants  and  deOciencies  are  felt  more  than  ever.    Plans  lor 
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benevolence  and  goodness,  who  reject  objects  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause they  are  'secular  objects/  and  have  but  a  secondary  claim 
on  religious  men. 

But  the  most  fatal  discouragement  we  meet,  is  in  the  narrow, 
mistaken  views  of  others,  to  whom  we  might  look  with  hope, 
but  to  whom  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  commit  the  direction 
of  this  momentous  concern.  Looking  then,  as  we  believe  the 
history  of  benevolent  enterprise  will  allow  us  to  do,  to  tliis  class 
of  the  community  as  among  the  most  active  and  liberal  pat- 
rons of  benevolent  enterprise,  we  would  call  earnestly  upon  the 
conductors  of  the  religious  press,  to  give  education  the  place 
which  its  importance  demands  in  their  paper,  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  to  the  subject,  to  point  out  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  tlie  best  modes  of  accomplishing  them,  and  to  direct 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  education, 
in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  higher  institutions.  Considering 
it  as  a  subject  of  national  interesty  we  would  demand  of  every 
editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  that  he  give  it  regularly  some 

Eortion  of  his  columns,  at  least  as  much  room,  occasionally,  as 
e  allows  to  a  plea  for  a  favorite  candidate,  or  a  party  measure, 
or  a  philippic  against  some  opponent,  or  to  '  news  from  the  moon.' 
We  ask  them  not  to  pass  it  over  with  a  mere  notice, — the  passing  nod 
of  a  stranger — or  professions  of  interest,  but  to  prove  themselves 
real  ^friends  of  education,'  by  active  and  warm  efforts  for  it.  Let 
them  solicit  and  admit  articles  on  this  subject  from  those  who  un- 
derstand it,  and  value  it ;  let  them  copy  and  circulate  articles  of 
interest  which  appear ;  let  them  collect  and  preserve  information 
as  to  the  state  of  our  schools.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  beg  them,  as 
parents  and  members  of  society,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  attention, 
and  contribute  their  portion  to  the  mass  of  experience  and  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  and  to  the  development  of  its  principles.  A 
subject  which  claims  the  attention  and  the  talents  of  men  so  able 
and  so  eminent  as  Cousin,  and  Cuvier,  and  Guizot,  and  Broug^ 
ham,  and  Fellenberg,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

Our  brethren  will  pardon  us,  therefore,  for  thus  appealing  to 
them  as  Philanthropists,  and  Christians,  and  Patriots,  and  for  urg- 
ing them,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  to  engage,  with  all  that 
talent  and  zeal  which  characterize  their  efforts  on  other  subjects, 
in  this  '  CRUSADE  against  ignoranxe  ! '  Should  it  be  our  last 
appeal,  we  would  make  none  more  earnest,  for  the  safety  of  our 
country^  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  Let  the 
spirit  of  activity  and  excitement,  which  is  bursting  out  in  every 
form  of  mischief,  only  be  enlisted  in  thb  '  Holv  War,*  and  the 
efibrts  which  are  now  wasted  upon  the  air,  or  spent  in  personal 
Qoatention,  be  united  against  ths  great  source  of  evil,  this  commph 
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enemy  of  every  section  of  our  country^  of  every  party  which  rests 
its  hopes  on  truth  and  right,  and  we  may  hope  to  divert  the  storm 
which  threatens  us,  if  not  to  prevent  its  future  recurrence. 

We  often  bum  with  impatience  to  call  forth  the  ablest  in  our 
land  to  this  service.  We  would  speak,  if  it  were  possible,  in  a 
voice  which  should  reach  every  legislative  hall,  every  office  of 
state,  every  study  of  learning,  and  every  palace  of  wealth  in  our 
land.  We  have  devoted  five  years  past  to  this  contest  ;  we  have 
employed  all  our  means  in  tiie  circulation  of  knowledge  concerning 
it ;  but  our  powers  and  our  means  are  small ;  our  sphere  of  action 
is  limited  ;  our  strength  is  impaired  ;  and  with  our  utmost  efforts, 
we  can  accomplisli  little  without  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
direct  the  established  guides  of  public  opinion, —  who  reach  every 
village  and  almost  every  family  in  the  land.  We  cordially  return 
our  thanks  to  many  who  do  thus  co-operate  with  us  in  general  % 
efforts,  and  to  those  who  circulate  what  we  collect ;  but  we  appeal 
again  to  all,  to  engage  in  the  '  CRUSADE  AGAINST  IGNO- 
RANCE ! '  And  we  offer  for  their  imitation,  the  resolution  of  a 
veteran  soldier,  Gen.  Herran,  of  New  Granada,  thus  expressed 
in  a  lettei'  to  the  American  Lyceum. 

'  Although  I  cannot  count  on  the  necessary  skill,  I  have  more 
than  enough  perseverance  to  effect  something.  As  I  have  spent 
my  whole  life  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  have 
formed  the  habits  of  a  soldier,  and  have  resolved,  as  long  as  I  Kve, 
to  make  tear  on  ignorance.  And  is  not  this  the  most  glorious 
kind  of  warfare  ? ' 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PHILANTHROPISTa 

(From  the  CLriitian  Register.) 

[We  thank  the  author  of  the  following  article  in  the  Christian  Register,  and 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  for  their  co-operaiion  in  our  g-reat  object,  ana  rejoice  to 
call  them  to  our  aid  in  stirring  up  the  great  and  noble  minds  of  our  country  to 
the  *  crusade.'  Oh  !  for  some  advocate,  with  half  the  power,  and  zeal,  and  per- 
severance of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  sound  the  call  throughout  our  country. 
And  although  we  think  there  are  some  who  have  the  spirit  he  requires,  w« 
cheerfully  echo  his  appeal.] 

All  enterprises  of  philanthropy  appear  to  me  small,  compared  with 
this  of  Cousin,  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation.  I  admire  Peter,  of 
Russia,  for  his  noble  effort  to  civilize  his  barbarians, — and  am  de- 
lighted to  see  a  sovereign  prince  laying  aside  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
state,  and  with  his  own  observation,  learning  the  useful  artsof  culti- 
TEted  men^  that  he  may  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  his  own  uo* 
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eivilized  subjects ;  but  Cousin's  admirable  patience  io  inTesti^tiDg 
the  whole  machinery,  detail  and  operation  of  the  Prussian  schools — 
his  careful  examination  of  every  book  of  elements,  and  his  amiable 
consideration  for  the  school-master  humbly  employed  in  this  serrice ; 
the  minuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  variety  of  his  obserTations 
upon  all  the  exertions  of  mature  intelligence  employed  upon  un- 
formed ignorance,  among  the  most  obscure  of  the  human  race,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  as  humble,  and  more  neglected  than  they,  has  in 
it  a  condescension,  and  forgetfulness  of  his  own  eminence,  and  is  a 
serTice  of  patriotism  considering  its  aim,  its  possible  application,  and 
probable  results,  that  fills  me  with  admiration  and  love  for  him,  sur- 
passing that  with  which  I  can  regard  any  similar  philanthropists.  I 
honor  inexpressibly  this  service  of  a  philosopher,  whose  benevolence 
is  so  beautifully  and  extensively  commensurate  to  the  great  and  pro- 
found capacity  of  his  intellect 

The  same  apprehension  of  means  to  exalt  and  serve  society  marked 
the  efforts  of  Cuvier  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation.  '  The  schools 
for  the  people  f  says  his  biographer,  'attracted  his  attention  in  all 
countries,  and  were  to  him  an  unceasing  theme  of  meditation.  The 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  and  of  morals  was  his  sole  and  real 
ambition.' — *  He  believed  that  instruction  would  lead  to  civilization, 
and  civilization  to  morality,  and  therefore  that  primary  instruction 
should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  necessary  knowledge.  All 
the  minor  schools  of  France  were  objects  of  Cuiier's  earnest  solici- 
tude.' He  saw  that  speculations  upon  the  capabilities  of  mankind 
are  of  little  use  without  practical  efforts  in  their  behalf  '  He  could 
not  read  a  book,  which  taught  nothing,*  says  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir, 
'  without  feeling  the  greatest  irritation : '  and  so  far  did  be  carry 
bis  patient  investigation,  that  he  examined  the  minutest  details  of  ele> 
inentary  works  designed  for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  *  directed  the 
construction  of  maps  for  the  public  schools,  himself  coloring  the 
models.  It  was  his  usual  habit,  as  he  ate  his  breakfast,  to  look  over 
the  books  designed  for  the  primary  schools  sent  for  his  inspection. 
The  facility  with  which  he  placed  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
others  was  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  with  which  Providence  had 
endued  him.' 

I  have  cited  these  two  extraordinary  men  as  the  active  promoters 
and  helpers  of  popular  education,  because  it  appears  to  me.  that  the 
most  distinguished  literary  and  scientitic  persons  in  this  country  di^ 
dain  similar  services.  Each  labors  in  his  own  sphere. — in  his  col- 
lege, or  for  his  science,  and  his  system  : — and  each  has  his  own  public, 
his  elect  people,  for  whom  his  discoveries,  his  experiments,  and  his 
theories  are  desi^juod.  We  hive  co-n prehensile  teachers  of  theology 
and  of  intellectual  phikxj^^phy  :  we  have  men  burning  with  political 
party  f^Vanf.  and  serving  in  their  stitk^n  nith  zeal :  we  have  men 
earnest  for  (^ace,  and  tor  temperance,  aud  for  breaking  the  bonds  of 
slavery:  we  ha\e  men  pr\'»jeciing  deed^  of  jreai  mercy  to  far  off 
places:  we  have  tViendsof  loarninj:.  and  benefactors  of  learned  insti- 
tutions ;  we  have  k>vm  of  (be  whole  human  race  and  of  Christian 
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truth ;  but  we  have  not  men  who  are  great  scholars,  and  philoso- 
phers, and  critics,  and  who  yet  believe  in  the  power  of  universal  in- 
struction to  diffuse  universal  light,  and  who  desire,  by  their  efforts,  to 
carry  that  light  into  dark  places.  We  have  not  men  willing  to  study 
in  detail  the  means  of  making  the  next  age  wiser  than  this — men 
willing  to  compare  the  means  we  use  to  cultivate  the  common  mind 
with  those  we  do  not  use — men  who  wish  to  do  good  as  they  have 
opportunity,  by  correcting  the  miserable,  insuflicient,  and  perverted 
education  practised  in  many  places,  and  to  raise  and  give  a  moral 
tone  to  that  practised  everywhere — men  willing,  likeOberlin,  to  con- 
struct books  of  science  for  the  most  untaught ;  and,  like  Felix 
Neff,  watchful  to  learn  how  moral  sympathy  may  be  inculcated  along 
with  physical  truth.  We  have  not  men,  like  Cousin,  who  regard  it 
to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  legislator  to  provide  such  knowledge  for  a 
whole  people  as  shall  make  them  worthy  to  be  free,  and  not  only  to 
announce  the  principle  of  public  education,  but  the  method  which 
shall  connect  religion  and  morality,  and  the  right  use  of  reason,  and 
the  best  discipline  of  it  in  the  same  great  institution  for  the  common 
benefit.  Such  a  service  as  this  our  circumstances  call  for,  and  all 
other  philanthropic  enterprises  are  inferior  to  it.  Partial  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  society  are  new  cloth  upon  old  garments, — the  ves- 
ture is  not  changed;  the  cumbrous,  the  insufficient,  the  antiquated, 
the  useless,  still  cling  to  us.  It  is  wise  to  learn  from  great  men  and 
great  nations,  of  every  clime  and  every  age,  when  they  strike  out 
any  path  of  progress  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  The 
examples  of^  Cousin  and  Cuvier  are  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  any 
man — the  most  gifted,  and  most  elevated  among  us ;  and  the  good 
Germans,  who  seek  to  cultivate  reason,  moral  principle,  and  religious 
sentiment  together,  blending  the  Providence  of^God  and  his  laws  with 
their  exposition  of  all  natural  laws,  in  accommodation  to  the  roost 
juvenile  understanding  in  the  humblest  station  of  life,  teach  us  a 
provident  and  enlightened  care  for  the  young,  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  practice,  as  they  do,  bi/  means  of  our  common  schools. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

Tke  Teacher's  Encouragements.  An  Address^  delivered  by  appointment  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Hamilton  County^  Ohio^  at  Carthage,  June 
27,  1835.  By  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Atdelott,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Wooclwnrd  High  School,  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy  in  the  same.     Cincinnuti.     1835. 

It  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us  to  record  such  a  title  on  our 
pages ;  and  we  have  been  much  interested  in  the  pamphlet  which 
bears  it.  Simple  and  unpretending,  as  it  should  be,  it  exhibits  a 
respect  and  an  interest  for  the  profession,  and  a  desire  to  cheer 
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them  on  in  their  arduous  path,  which  do  honor  to  the  writer.  But 
we  must  endeavor  to  aid  him  in  his  effort,  so  far  as  in  our  power, 
by  presenting  our  readers  the  encouragements  he  gives,  and  beg- 
ging tliem  to  offer  tliem  to  tliose  around  who  may  need  them. 

The  first  encouragement  he  mentions,  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  the 
only  one  which  can  render  the  task  agreeable  or  successful.  It  is 
'  the  pleasure  of  communicating  knowledge.^ 

'  Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  vigor  of  the  intellect,  as  our  daily  bread  is  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  body.' 

That  there  may  be  no  room  to  treat  this  as  merely  theoretical, 
Mr.  Aydelott  gives  some  striking  examples. 

'  I  once  knew  a  teacher,  whose  devotion  to  her  duties  had  so  much 
impaired  her  health,  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  relaxation  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country.  But  her  system  had  scarcely  become 
again  invigorated,  before  the  desire  of  communicating  knowledge 
returned  so  strontrly  upon  her,  that  she  sent  around  among  the  neigh- 
bors to  beg,  as  a  favor,  that  they  would  send  their  children  to  be  gra- 
tuitoasly  instructed  by  her.  Here  the  pure  love  of  teaching  was  its 
own  reward. 

'  And  you  all  know  a  distinguished  gentleman — than  whom  few 
have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  west — 
who,  though  absorbed  in  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  a  most  respon- 
sible profession,  will  steal  away  for  hours  every  week  to  enjoy  the 
sublime  gratification  of  freely  pouring  out  the  treasures  of  his  richly 
stored  mind  before  the  pupils  of  one  of  our  city  seminaries. 

'  I  would  not  assert,  my  friends,  that  every  teacher  is  so  alive  to 
this  pleasure  of  communicating  knowledge ;  but,  certainly,  without 
some  sense  of  it,  his  task,  of  all  others  must  be  the  most  irksome. 
That  there  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a  luxury,  is  manifest  from  the 
extra  labors  which  the  instructor  is  so  often  willing  to  bestow — and 
almost  always  willing,  where  he  finds  any  correspondent  eagerness  to 
be  taught.' 

The  next  source  of  encouragement  is  in  the  *  welfare  of  the 
pupil,'  which  he  is  able  to  promote  so  essentially,  not  merely  for 
tliis,  but  for  a  future  life.  The  benefits  of  the  knowledge  he  com- 
municates to  persons  of  every  class,  whether  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, or  professional  men,  is  too  obvious  for  argument;  and  ex- 
amples not  unfrcquenlly  show  its  necessity.  The  writer  mentions 
a  mcrcliant,  in  extensive  business,  who  supposed  Mexico  to  be  in 
South  America ;  and  we  have  heard  another  well  authenticated 
story  which  rivals  Miss  Edgeworth's  boy  who  located  Turkey  *  in 
the  yard,  with  the  poidts.'  A  merchant,  of  respectability,  met  one 
of  our  friends  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  charts, — ^^'ith  the 
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remark,  that  he  had  just  heard  his  son  was  in  the  State  of  Can-' 
valescence,  and  begged  to  be  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world 
it  was ! 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  which  the  teacher 
may  bestow.  He  may  be  the  means  of  giving  a  direction  to  the 
character  of  his  pupils  which  will  affect  their  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  On  this  point  the  author  believes  that  public  opinion  de- 
mands a  higher  standard  than  formerly  ;  and  that  the  period  is 
near,  'when  the  seminary  in  which  a  decidedly  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence  is  not  felt,  must  dwindle  and  die  for  want  of  popu- 
lar countenance.'  We  hope  the  friends  of  morals  and  religion  will 
not  suffer  a  clamorous  few  who  are  enemies  to  both,  to  overpower 
them. 

Mr.  Aydelott  next  observes,  that 

*  The  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community  are  among  not  the 
least  pleasing  of  the  teacher's  encouragements.' 

He  admits  that  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint,  that  teachers 
are  held  in  too  little  esteem,  and  adds : — 

*  But  the  blame  of  this  injustice,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  public.  Have  not  teachers  themselves  been  some- 
what in  fault  ?  Have  they  not  failed  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
efiectually  elevate  their  pursuit  to  the  rank  of  a  profession  ?  How 
happens  it  that  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  have  so  greatly  the  pre- 
cedence over  the  vocation  of  the  instructor  ?  I  now  speak  of  these 
professions  merely  in  a  civil  point  of  view.  Does  it  not  depend  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  members  of  the  three  former,  have  seve- 
rally associated  as  one  body  ;  in  other  words,  have  respectively  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  profession  ?  They  have  thus  secured  to 
themselves  all  those  internal  improvements,  and  external  advantages, 
which  can  spring  only  from  organization.  Let  the  intellectual  and 
moral  power  so  largely  possessed  by  teachers,  be  but  combined  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  own  advancement  in  ability  and  worth, 
and  no  influence, — I  will  venture  to  say, — no  influence  on  earth  can 
long  depress  them  below  their  deserved  place  in  the  community.  It 
is  chiefly  for  the  want  of  this  professional  organization,  with  all  its 
means  of  improvement  and  guaranty  to  the  public,  that  so  many  of 
the  ignorant,  and  the  weak,  and  the  vile,  have  in  times  past  thrust 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  teachers,  and  thus  lowered  the  general 
character  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  And  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  injuries  in  this  way  inflicted  upon  them, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  so  respectable  a  standing. 
Could  law,  medicine,  or  divinity  have  better  stood  such  shocks  ? ' 
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He  entertains,  however,  much  hope  of  an  important  change  la 
this  respect. 

'  But  in  the  association  here  assembled,  and  others  of  a  kinc'retl 
nature,  see  we  not  tokens  of  a  brighter  day  ?  AI]  such  efforts  as 
those  you  are  now  making  tend  directly  to  impress  profcfssioiiaJ  i-liar- 
acter  upon  the  instructor,  and  present  him  in  this  advantageous  light 
before  the  world. 

*  Since  then,  this  power  of  impro?ement  is  in  the  hands  of  tea- iier? 
themselves,  and  they  have  begun  very  generally  to  feel  and  ti..  ^lu: 
forth  this  power,  have  we  not  the  most  animating  assurances -that 
they  are  about  to  reach  a  far  more  honorable  position  in  the  pnbpc 
eye,  than  they  have  ever  yet  occupied?  That  their  character  is  i"«;r 
emphatically  in  this  progress  of  elevation,  I  can  no  more  doubt  thii 
I  can  the  existence  of  the  bright  orb  of  day  when  1  see  hi;*  bear.? 
resplendent  on  my  path.' 

But  he  adds,  that  *  Usefulness  to  h'ls  countr}','  is  another  ol"  ihf 
Teacher's  encouragements. 

<In  the  case  of  communities,  none  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  thci 
their  ability  is  usually  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence.  An  ijro- 
rant  nation  must,  necessarily,  be  a  weak  nation  ;  and  become,  souimi 
or  later,  a  prey  to  the  more  knowing.' 

Still  he  does  not  forget,  that  knowledge  is  only  power — that  it  is 
useful  or  dangerous,  according  to  the  character  of  him  who  po»> 
sesses  it. 

■ 

'  But  let  me  not  be  understood,  as  ascribing  these  desirable  results 
to  mere  intellectual  cultivation.  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  power,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  virtue ;  otherwise,  how  morally  excellent  must 
be  the  arch-adversary  of  our  race  ?  France  was,  perhaps,  never 
more  learned  than  when  writhing  under  self-inflicted  miseries,  and  a 
spectacle  of  horror  to  all  other  countries. 

<  The  due  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  as  much  a  part  of  sound  edu- 
cation as  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Without  a  national  mo> 
rality,  the  people  will  be  wise  only  to  do  mischief.  If  it  be  true,  that 
learning,  without  principle,  is  only  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and 
renders  hi'n  a  curse  to  all  about  him,  how  much  more  true  is  it,  in 
the  case  of  communities  ? 

'  Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  our  ardor  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  ne  have  too  much  overlooked  this  fact?  Who  does  not 
see  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world,  had  Lord  Byron 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  his  ABC,  than  attained,  by  study, 
such  a  power  as  he  possessed  and  exerci>ed  of  concocting  poison  in 
his  own  heart,  and  diflusing  it  through  the  hearts  of  others  ?  But 
suppose  a  nation  of  such  educated  men — (and  a  more  terrible  thought 
can  scarcely  enter  the  mind) — suppose  a  nation  of  Byrons,  Ik^w 
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wretched  itself, — what  a  scourge  to  others !  Its  sole  employment 
would  be  to  scatter  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death.  If  unsauctified 
learning  is  a  curse  to  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  Mere  giants  in  intellect  will  be  sure  to  be  equallj 
giants  in  wickedness.' 

He  quotes  the  opinions  of  Cousin  and  Guizot,  two  of  the  raost> 
'  distinguished   ministers  of  France,  which   cannot  be   too  often 
repeated. 

* "  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the  well-being  of  nn  individual,  like 
that  of  a  people,  is  no  wise  secured  by  extraordinary  intellectual  puwer% 
or  very  refined  civilization.  The  happiness  of  an  individual,  as  of  a  peo- 
pie,  is  founded  on  strict  morality,  self-tfoveniment,  Imniility,  and  mode- 
ration, on  the  willing  performance  of  all  duties  to  God,  his  superiors  aud 
his  nf'ighhors. 

•  **  Religious  ond  moral  education  is  consequently  the  first  want  of  a 
people.  Without  this,  every  other  education  is  not  only  without  real 
utility,  hut  in  some  respects  dangerous.  If,  on  the  cnntrnry,  reli>;iou8 
education  has  taken  firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete 
success,  and  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be  wiihlitdd  from  the  ]»eople,  since 
God  has  rndowerl  tluMU  with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  .since 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  man  secures  to  liini  the  means  of 
reaching  perfection,  and  through  that,  supreme  happiness." — (Report  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  pp.  259 — 60.) 

*ln  exact  accordance  with  the  forcguing  views  are  those  of  Guizot, 
minister  of  puldic  instruction,  in  France,  as  expressed  in  his  address  to 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools.  "Atnong  the  objects  of  instruction,**^ 
says  he,  ** there  is  one  which  demands  from  me  particular  notice;  or 
rather,  the  law  itself,  in  placing  it  at  the  head  of  all  others,  has  rcMnmit- 
tetl  it  esperially  to  our  ze^l ;  1  mean,  mctral  and  religious  instruction.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  popular  itistruction  hhouid  not  ho  addressed 
to  the  understandini:  only  ;  it  must  emhracc  the  whole  soid,  and  espe- 
cially must  it  awaken  that  moral  conscience,  which  oujfht  to  be  elevated 
and  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  develoi>ed." ' 

'The  example  of  the  Great  TeacheVy^  who  descended  from 
heaven  to  assume  this  too  often  despised  office,  and  *  the  awards 
of  the  last  day,'  are  the  last,  and  after  all,  the  most  efficient  en- 
couragements presented  to  the  teacher.  There  are  trials,- and  dif- 
ficulties, and  sufferings,  frequently  encountered  by  the  faithful^ 
Christian  teacher,  which  will  sink  him  in  despondency,  if  he  fixes 
his  eyes  only  on  the  earth.  Wealth,  he  can  seldom  hope  for. 
Office,  and  honors,  and  pensions,  are  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  the 
objects  of  his  care  are  so  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that 
however  warm  their  trratitude,  they  may  not  know,  or  may  not  be 
able  to  contribute  to  his  wjints,  when  age  has  dimmed  his  eye,  and 
paralyzed  his  arm  ;  and  then  it  will  be,  that  these  last  encourage- 
ments will  be  most  valuable.  They  will  spread  over  his  days  of 
decline  or  helplessness,  a  gleam  of  light  w  hich  no  cloud  ^an  inter- 
cept, and  which  will  only  fade  before  the  brightness  of  eternal  day. 
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COLLEGE  HONORS  NOT  NECESSAR7. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
to  give  no  more  honorary  appointments  to  their  students,  we  had 
forgotten  a  circumstance  wliich  we  believe  we  formerly  mentioned, 
that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsley.  In  the  appen- 
dix to  a  new  edition  of  the  able  address  of  the  President  to  the 
graduates  of  that  University,  published  in  1833,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statement : — 

^  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  college  in  the  Union,  and  is  still 
probably  the  only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system 
of  honorary  premiums  and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry 
and  scholarship.  This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here 
unknown.  Each  individual  is  encouracred  and  assisted  in  makinv 
the  best  possible  use  of  liis  time  and  talents ;  and  in  acquiring 
knowledj{e  for  its  own  sake  and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the 
close  of  each  session  or  half  year,  all  the  classes  are  publicly  ex- 
amined on  the  studies  of  the  previous  session.  These  examina- 
tions usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  are  conducted  with 
such  rigorous  strictness  and  impartiality,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure.  Here  b 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  talent  and  superior  scholar- 
ship, and  for  the  attainment  of  whatever  applause  or  reputatkm 
may  be  spontaneously  conferred  by  those  who  witness  their  per- 
formances.* This  kind  and  degree  of  stimulus  is  both  natural  and 
salutary,  and  may  be  felt  by  all.  The  Faculty  are  spared  the 
invidious  task  of  awarding  honors  or  of  graduating  a  scale  of  merit. 
No  aspiring  youth  is  impelled  by  the  hope  of  a  prize  to  undue  and 
dangerous  exertions ;  and  none  are  subjected  to  the  mortificatioo 
of  disappointed  ambition  or  of  an  inequitable  decision.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  from  an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  every  class  become  good  scholars,^ 
and  much  greater  peace,  harmony,  contentment,  order,  industry 

*  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  formal  opinion  of  the  audience  is  ex- 
pressed or  publicly  announced  on  these  occasions.  Each  individual  ezerciaei 
liis  own  judgment,  and  uUers  it  when  and  where,  and  in  such  fashion  as  he 
pleases.  The  students  appear  before  the  same  kind  of  tribunal,  and  are  su^ 
jected  to  the  same  kind  uf  award  as  are  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher,  the  demft- 
gogoe  and  the  philosopher,  and  all  other  men  during  life. 
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0nd  moral  decorum  prevail,  than  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  re- 
mark at  seminaries  east  of  the  mountains/ 

This  institution  has  been  constantly  advancing.  It  now  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  five  students  ;  and  this  system  is  still  found 
efficient. 

We  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  consider  the 
open  plaudits  of  a  large  assembly  not  less  dangerous  to  a  young 
man  than  college  honors. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ARMENIANS. 

Essay  on  the  state  of  Education  among  the  Armenians^  presented  to  the 
•Jlmerican  Lyceum,  by  Chkistuphek  Oscanean,  a  native  Armenian. 

I  FEEL  myself  exceedingly  honored  by  the  kind  invitation 
which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from  your  interesting 
siociety,  '  the  American  Lyceum,'  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pres- 
ent slate  of  my  nation,  their  literature  and  methods  of  instruction. 
1  have  now  complied  with  their  wishes  ;  although  I  am  aware  of 
my  incompetency  for  the  execution  of  the  task  which  you  have 
assigned  me.  Were  I  to  make  all  the  apologies  necessary  to  atone 
for  my  present  undeserved  situation,  I  should  make  a  long  list  of 
petitions  instead  of  a  statistical  account  of  the  modem  Armenians. 
j3ut  in  lieu  of  this,  I  will  at  once  acknowledge  my  boldness,  and 
trust  to  your  friendly  feelings  and  generosity,  rather  than  to  my 
own  excuses. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen,  probably,  knowing  the  short  period  of 
time  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  (which  was  in  October  last,) 
will  doubtless  grant  me  a  few  minutes  leisure  to  amuse  them 
awhile ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  feeble  power  to  gratify  them  at  all, 
by  the  effusion  of  my  medley  sort  of  half  Armenian  and  half  En- 
glish expressions,  and  pibroch  like   pronunciation. 

Knowing  the  multiplied  difficulties  which  stand  in  my  way,  yet 
nothing  shall  foil  my  efforts  in  showing  my  deep  feeling  of  inte- 
rest in  behalf  of  my  nation,  and  the  strong  desire  of  their  welfare 
in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  general  sciences.  Impelled 
by  these  national  attachments,  and  love  for  science,  I  am  obliged 
to  come  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  state  their  condition  to  all 
that  interest  themselves  in  the  inquiry.  Much  more  so  at  present, 
when  surrounded  by  scientific  individuals,  benevolent  in  their  feel- 
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bgs,  and  generous  in  their  actions ;  who  declare  good  will  to  aD 
imeni  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words,  as  their  motto,*- 

'  Non  meiiU  di  iiaaeere,chi  Tire  sol  per  te/ 

and  linked  together  to  promote  science  all  over  the  world,  diA 
fuse  knowledge  to  every  class  of  community  ;  and  finally  to  en* 
lighten  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  and  discover  to  them  the 
immortal  treasure  which  they  possess. 

Ever  since  their  fall,  (which  was  about  four  centuries  ago,)  the 
Armenians  have  been  suffering;  in  the  hands  of  the  several  mon- 
archs  around  them,  viz.  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

The  Armenians,  in  their  search  of  protection,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  masters  to  choose,  were  peregrinating  from  place  to 
place.  The  lot  of  some  was  cast  in  Persia,  some  in  Russia,  and 
some  in  Turkey.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak,  myself  being  one 
of  the  number. 

There  are  about  200,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
suburbs  and  vicinity.  They  are  an  active,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent sort  of  people.  As  to  their  character,  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject ;  but  1  will,  however,  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  travellers,  and  by  diligent  perusal,  you  will 
soon  obtain  an  idea  of  their  general  standing.* 

They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  nations  wherever  they 
have  been  found  ;  f  for  this  reason  most  of  them  hold  conspicuous 
places  in  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  in  others.  Many  of 
them  are  bankers,  merchants,  jewellers,  mechanics,  &tc.  They 
have  naturally  a  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  parents 
being  so  long  deprived  of  literary  enjoyments,  and  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literature  as  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  although  they  have  a  general  esteem 
for  learning.  They  establish  schools  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  many  in  the  city  ;  which  may  perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  each  containing  about  one   huiiflred  and  fifty 

*  A  learned  author,  in  a  work  publiahed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
entitled,  '  The  Light  of  the  Gospel  rising  on  all  nations,*  observes,  *  that  the 
Armenian  Christians  will  be  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  ezteDding 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  nations  of  Asia. 

Fabricii  Lux  EvangtUi^  p.  661. 

f  Sarkies  Joannes,  an  Armenian  merchant,  of  Calcutta,  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  illness  in  1789,  liberated  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  the 
gaol  of  Calcutta.  Hh  Majesty,  hearing  of  this  in«tance  of  loyalty  in  an  Arme- 
nian subject,  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature.  Sarkies  wore  the  royal  present 
suspended  at  his  breast  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his  son,  when  h% 
appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor  General. 

Buchanans  Christian  Researches  in  Asia^  p.  209. 
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pupils  on  an  average.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  public ; 
of  course  every  one  is  instructed  gratuitously  ;  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  the  poorest  of  the  pupils  are  clothed  twice  a 
year,  to  induce  them  to  fro  to  school.  In  these  schools,  the  course 
of  studies  is  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  Other 
branches  the  pupil  must  gain  by  his  own  efforts.  The  pupils  in 
general,  remain  in  the  schools  until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  poorer  class  leave  the  institutions  while  twelve 
or  fourteen,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  who  place  them  in  a 
store,  or  to  learn  some  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  earn 
their  bread.  Some  of  these  schools  are  furnished  with  a  small 
library,  but  seldom  touched  by  the  scholars,  (if  my  own  recollec- 
tion serves  me,)  and  the  only  philosophical  apparatus  they  have, 
is  a  cylindrical  club,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  ia 
diameter,  employed  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  school  connected  with  the  Patriarchal  church, 
where  they  may  learn   Logic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Divinity, 
under  the  tuition  of  Prof  Gregory  Peshdimalgean.* 

If  the  individual  has  a  deep  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  tries  to 
find  out  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  from  him  as  much  as  the  per- 
son is  able  to  impart  to  him.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  much; 
and  therefore,  not  satisfied,  he  sets  out  from  home  and  directs  his 
steps  to  a  place  where  he  can  best  hope  to  quaff  the  cup  of  wis- 
dom. Such  individuals  have  been  many  ;  though  being  too  much 
involved  in  their  pursuits,  they  have  at  last  lost  the  recollection  of 
their  native  country,  and  thus  becoming  members  of  different  lite- 
rary departments  in  Europe,  are  enjoying  an  ascetic  life,  surrounded 
by  their  huge  volumes,  and  seldom  travel  much. 

There  are  several  Armenian  academies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

1st.  One  in  Venice,  which  was  established  about  two  hundred 
years  ao^o,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  Armenians  who  then  resorted 
there  from  Armenia,  and  besought  the  protection  of  the  Doge 
and  Pope.     They  being  made  acquainted  with  their  views,  granted 

*  We  were  received  by  Gregory  Peshdemnljan,  the  principal  of  the  Academy* 
with  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which  we  had  received  from  Bog- 
hoa,  of  Smyrna.  He  Is  a  layman,  well  acquainted  with  the  lanfi:uage  and  litenk 
tvre  of  his  nation,  and  himself  the  author  of  a  very  respectable  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  ancient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  eompany 
of  young  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  pottseased  of  the  fair  and  Ingenuous 
countenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  voung  Armenians  of  Smyrna  and  Coostantinoplo. 
They  were  members  of  the  highest  department  of  the  school.  The  lowost,  ona- 
In^ces  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  taught  grataitoasly  to  rood  tad 
write,  &c. 
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them  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazarus,  oo  which  the  above  institution  has 
since  been  standing,  and  is  somewhat  flourishing.  They  have 
printed  a  great  many  useful  books,  such  as  Historical,  Matheinatical, 
and  most  of  the  Armenian  classics,  and  also  many  foreign  transla- 
tions, viz.,  Milton,  Young,  Goldsmith,  Gesner,  Metastasio  and 
Rollin.  •  Many  of  them  are  able  scholars,  and  amongst  them,  there 
are  historians  and  bards,  as  well  as  philosophers.  Yet  the  papal 
sway  restrains  them  from  swerving  from  the  pontifical  laws. 

An  individual,  after  having  graduated  in  this  institution,  deserted 
them,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  where  he  was  born,  and 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  young  njen  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire hij^her  branches  of  education. 

Mr.  Hohannes  Ezekean  is  a  celebrated  poet  among  the  Arme- 
nian scholars;  but  not  having  a  free  press,  liis  works  are  not 
printed  ;  although  manuscript  copies  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found 
almost  in  every  scholar's  desk.  In  fine,  there  is  such  a  craving 
after  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  author's  inspir^^d  pen  ceases  to  ghde 
over  the  sheet,  the  piece  is  snatched  up  by  the  scholars,  and 
bandied  from  hand  to  hand. 

2d.  Another  is  at  Moscow,  in  Russia,  a  very  fine  building, 
erected  by  an  Armenian  gentleman,  at  his  own  expense;  but  the 
institution  is  yet  quite  young.  They  also  have  a  press ;  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  typography  at  Venice.* 
They  have  issued  but  very  few  books. 

*  By  way  of  divcrtiseincnt,  I  am  studying  daily  at  an  Armenian  monastery 
the  Armenian  language.  I  found  that  my  mind  wanted  wmething  cmggy  to 
hreak  up;  and  tlii^t — as  the  most  difficult  thing  I  could  discover  here  tor  an 
amuiicment,  1  have  cho!>en  to  torture  myi^eU'  into  attention.  It  i»  a  ricli  lan- 
guage, however,  and  wouhl  amply  repay  ^iny  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I 
try,  and  i>hitll  a^o  on  ;  but  I  answer  for  uoihinG:,  least  of  all  my  intentionA  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as 
book!<;  translations  also  from  Greek  ori;;inals,  now  lost,  and  from  Persi.in  and 
Syrlac,  &c.;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  ago,  the  Ftench 
instituted  an  Armenian  professorship,  &c.  Byron  s  Letters^  CCCIX. 

They  have  an  establishment  here, — a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  nionkv, 
very  learne<l  and  accontplished  men,  some  of  them.  They  have  aliw  a  preM> 
and  make  great  eflTorts  for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation. 

Ibid,  CCCXII.  . 

We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  En- 
gland, at  Oxford,  ran.hridne,  or  elsewhere  ?  You  know.  1  «up|>o«e,  that  many 
years  aso,  the  two  Whi^'tou'*  published  in  Fnglanl,  an  oii^inal  text  of  a  history 
of  Armenia  with  their  own  Latin  tran«latioii.  Do  iho«e  types  still  exist?  And 
where?  Pray  inquire  auioni;  yotir  learned  acati:iititatires.  I  can  assure  yoa 
tliat  they  have  some  veiy  curious  books  and  MSS.,  chirfly  transl»tion«  from 
Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned 
ODniniunity,  and  the  study  of  their  lant;uaee  was  taken  up  with  great  ardor  by 
•ome  literary  Frenchmen  in  Bonaparte's  time.  Ibid^  CCCXV.   ^ 
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3d.  Another  is  at  Tiflis,  erected  by  Nerses,  the  Ex-Armenian 
Catholicos  ;  but  during  tlie  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
the  hitter  have  made  use  of  tliis  academy  as  barracks  for  their  sol- 
diers.* 

Lastly  :  There  is  one  in  Calcutta  which  is  somewhat  flourishing, 
built  by  those  Armenians  who  had  emi»;rated  thither  sometime 
before  their  fall,  and  are  now  under  the  British  government,  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  of  a  literary  and  benevolent  nation.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  even  a  free  press,  is  found  in  Constantino- 
ple, or  in  its  vicinity.  You  have  observed,  that  all  the  three  above 
mentioned  institutions,  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  and 
forming  a  triangle,  have  Constantinople  at  the  centre. 

The  one  in  Venice,  being  a  papal  and  clerical  institution,  does 
not  admit  any  one  else,  except  those  who  pledge  themselves  to 
become  its  inmates  all  their  lives. 

The  one  in  Moscow,  being  in  the  first  place  very  far,  and  in  the 
next,  they  not  being  well  acquainted  with  their  plan  of  instruction, 
the  young  men  fail  in  their  hopes. 

As  to  the  one  in  Calcutta,  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  its  prodigious  distance  confounds  their 
minds,  and  renders  it  ahnost  next  to  impossible  to  think  of  ever 
getting  there ;  and  for  an  Armenian  youth  to  start  on  a  journey 
from  Constaninople  to  Hindoostan,  or  to  the  new  world,  is  equal 
to  an  attempt  to  travel  towards  the  moon.  Yet  the  desire  of 
learning  among  the  young  men  there,  nought  can  satiate.  They 
are,  on  every  occasion,  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  to  become 
scientific. 

1  will  also  give  you  some  extracts  from  my  correspondence  with 
my  friends  at  Constantinople,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Dwighi,  two  of  your  American  Philanthropists,  who  are  deeply 
engaged  for  the  enlightening  of  my  nation.     Mr.  G.  says,  *  And 

*  Norses  left  behind  him  an  Interesting  monument  of  his  desire  to  enlighten 
his  countrymen,  in  the  academy  that  was  built  by  him  here.  A  sight  of  it  in 
its  best  days  would  doubtless  have  gratified  us  much  ;  but  it  has  declined  since 
his  departure,  and.  during  our  visit,  was  closed  entirely,  in  ctmsequence  of  the 
▼ac.ition  which  occurs  during  dog-days.  Merely  the  buildmg,  however,  is  a 
■trong  tetitirnony  to  his  fuitriotism.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  two  stories  high, 
ivhite washed  without,  and  ornamentfd  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of  columns; 
and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  roubles,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  frw  legacies,  was  drawn  from  Nerses's  own  resources. 

The  Russians  helped  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  general  security  intro- 
duced by  their  government,  encouraged  individual  benevolence  thus  to  exert 
itself  for  the  public  good.  In  this  solitary  instance  only,  has  it  produced  such 
an  effort  upon  education,  and  as  if  even  for  this,  they  would  have  some  compen- 
sation, they  were  actually  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  building,  when  we 
Tisited  it,  as  an  arsenal  for  Uie  array.  See  Researches  in  Armenia.  Vol.  L 
p.  21«. 

♦38 
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what  is  remarkable,  our  plans  and  efforts  seem  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  those  from  whom  we  supposed  we  had  the  most 
to  fear.  Not  long  since,  some  of  them  dreamed  that  we  had 
opened  a  high  school  for  them ;  and  as  the  dream  seems  to  please 
them,  we  intend  to  go  on  the  supposition  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  will  be  equally  pleasant.' 

And  Mr.  D.  says,  *  An  Armenian  Lancasterian  school  has  been 
opened  at  Broosa,  by  the  agency  of  our  mutual  friend,  Hoja  Ho- 
hannes,  who  resides  there  with  Mr.  Schneither.  I  visited  them 
lately,  and  found  everything  going  on  well.  The  school  then  num- 
bered one  hundred  scholars, — as  many  as  the  room  would  con- 
tain,— and  the  people  were  so  decidedly  pleased  with  the  new 
system,  that  it  was  probable  they  would  soon  open  the  large  new 
school  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  scholars  who  wished 
to  attend.' 

And  now,  sir,  having  given  you  a  compendium  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Armenians,  and  laying  this  farrago  of  detached  sen- 
tences at  your  feet,  (which  requires  great  pains  to  construe  such  a 
labyrinthian  synthesis,)  I  will  address  myself  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Armenian  youth.  Trusting  to  your  philanthropy,  I  have  been 
impelled  to  lay  this  petition  before  you,  and  solicit  your  aid  and 
interest  in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  that  by 
your  means,  they  might  again  be  an  enlightened  nation,  of  which 
they  show  great  marks.*  I  may  aver  with  sincerity,  that  you  may 
expect  a  grateful  acknowledgment  in  return.  But  Mf  a  brother 
or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  say  unio 
them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  wanned  and  filled,  notwithstanding 
you  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? ' 

If  I  have  been  mbled  in  my  views  which  I  thought  worthy  the 
attentk)n  of  all  the  literati  of  all  civilized  communities,  I  once 
more  throw  myself  on  your  generosity. 

*  In  fioe,  let  aH  the  churches  know,  that  there  are  among  the  Armenians,  as 
fine  a  |[eneration  of  youni;  men,  as  I  hare  ever  seet  my  eyes  upon ;  a  i^eneration 
whn  bid  fair  to  be  altof^iher  more  enlicbteDcrd  and  better  instructed,  than  their 
fiithers.  And  shall  not  untiring  efforts  be  made,  and  unceasing  prayers  be 
offered,  that  they  may  early  know  and  love  the  truth,  and  be  nnctified  by  it; 
md  thus  be  a  ceneration  of  God*s  praise  and  glory  ? 

Misswmmfj  Htrmld,  Oct.,  1SS4,  p.  9S6. 
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ON  THE  SERECULEH  NATION,  IN  NIGRITIA. 

Remarka  on  the  Sertctdehs,  an  .African  nation,  accompanied  by  a  Vocahti' 

lary  of  their  Language, 

Pretented  to  the  American  Lyceum,  bjr  Thkodork  Dwight,  Jr. 

The  following  Vocabulary,  which  has  been  obtained  from  a 
native  African  of  education,  and  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  a 
school  in  Nigritia,  raay  possess  some  interest  for  the  members  of 
the  Lyceum,  at  least  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. It  is  understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society,  from  tjie 
recent  plan  of  organizing  various  departments,  to  embrace  a  wide 
scope  in  the  horizon  of  knowledge;  and  therefore  no  apology,  per- 
haps, need  be  made  for  introducing  a  communication  on  philology, 
especially  as  the  society  has  already  published  the  valuable  essay 
of  Dr.  James,  on  the  Chippewa  lant^uni^e ;  and  as  there  are  some 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  it  relating  to  education,  and  de- 
rived from  a  Nigritian  school-master. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  vocabulary  has  been  obtained, 
has  been  a  slave  in  the  U.  States,  about  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  time  appears  never  to  liave  acquired  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  things  around  him,  and  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  all 
news  from  Africa.  What  is  obtained  from  him,  therefore,  relates 
exclusively  to  what  he  knew  before  leaving  his  native  country ; 
and  his  accounts  are,  in  many  points,  remarkably  confirmed  by 
such  travellers  as  have  peneti-ated  into  Nigritia,  particularly 
Cailiie,  the  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  has  received  the  reward 
offered  by  the  French  Geojjraphical  Society,  as  the  first  white 
roan  who  has  returned  from  Tombuctoo. 

Lamen  Kebe,  (for  that  is  his  real  name,)  was  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Futa  Jalloo,  and  travelled  sufficiently  during  his  youth  to 
give  much  interest  to  the  accounts  he  communicates.  He  per- 
formed two  journeys,  when  quite  young,  to  the  Jaliba  or  Niger 
river,  in  one  instance  in  company  with  an  army  of  Mahomedans, 
in  a  successful  war  upon  an  idolatrous  nation,  to  convert  them  to 
Islamism.  His  education,  which  commenced  at  fourteen,  and  was 
finished  at  twenty-one,  was  obtained  chiefly  at  Bunder,  the  city  in 
ivbich  a  late  and  expensive  English  expedition  of  discovery  met 
a  fatal  defeat  from  the  natives.  He  was  a  school-master  five  years 
in  the  city  of  Kebe,  which  he  left  to  travel  to  the  coast,  to  obtain 
paper  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  when  he  was  taken  and  sold  as  a 
slave. 

He  is  of  mixed  extract;  his  father  being  a  Serecule,  and  his 
mother  of  the  Manenca  nation  ;  and  thus  he  had  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  various  habits,  manners  and  languages,  from  early  life. 
Tiie  Serecnie  nation  is  known  by  name  to  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  the  information  iriven  concerning  them  by  Baibi  ia 
his  laie  and  learned  'Atlas  Elhnographique,'  amounts  merely  to 
this, — that  they  are  a  body  of  travelling  merchants,  and  speak  a 
lanj^uage  *said  to  abound  in  gutturals,  and  very  diliicult  to  learn.' 

It  appears,  however,  frouj  Lumen's  account,  that  they  were  for- 
merly a  nation  of  ignorant  idolaters,  dwelling  northward  from 
Foola  Jalloo,  (their  capital  being  Diafun,  or  Jafunu,)  but  a  few 
generations  past  converted  to  Mahomedanism  by  their  prince, 
Moral  Kebe,  who  abdicated  his  throne  and  took  to  studv,  in  the 
city  of  Jaga,  and  afterwards  introduced  the  religion  of  the  prophet, 
and  learning  among  his  people.  The  traditions  obtained  from 
Lamen  constantly  present  the  progress  of  Islamism  and  educa- 
tion, as  companions  in  Nigritia.  The  Sereculeh  people,  some- 
time after  this,  were  driven  from  their  capital,  Diaga,  or  Jaga,  by 
the  plague  of  locusts,  and  a  portion  of  them  entering  Foi>ta  Jailoo, 
conquered  the  eastern  half  of  that  kingdom,  which  they  have  ever 
since  held.  Particulars  have  been  obtained  concerning  this  nation, 
its  traditions,  mannei*s,  manufactures,  schools,  high  schools,  &:c., 
which  cannot  at  present  be  given  for  want  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  language,  instead  of  corresponding  with  the 
brief  and  rather  unfavorable  account  given  of  it  bv  BaIbi,  on  the 
barren  and  questionable  authority  of  a  few  travellers  who  do  not 
pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  it,  it  proves  to  be  agreeable,  sono- 
rous, and  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech.  Neither  is  it  in  other 
respects  so  barbarous  a  tongue  as  has  been  supposed.  A  list  is 
herewith  <riNenof  about  thirtv  books  written  in  it,  and  in  use  in  the 
schools.  A  number  of  these  are  translations  from  the  Ambic,  and 
altogether  form  a  complete  course  of  Nigritia n  education,  which  is, 
of  course,  defective  in  many  material  points,  but  yet  worthy  of 
attention  on  various  accounts,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
asoeriain,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe. 

it  may  well  strike  us  as  a  sin::ular  fact,  that  while  the  geogra- 
phers of  Europe  have  been  exhausting  their  scanty  means  of  con- 
jecture on  the  natural  features  of  Nigritia,  and  her  most  enterpris- 
ini:  o\pli)rers  have  been  hazarding  and  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
penetrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  we  should  meet  with  a  mao 
who  has  been  living  despised,  and  a  slave  in  our  own  land,  in  pos- 
session of  not  a  few  of  the  secrets  thus  anxiouslv  soui^lit  for  bv  the 
learned,  locked  up  in  his  breast,  or  that  were  not  communicated, 
because  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  importance  wkh  which 
that  knowledjie  was  invested.  Cireat  ditlicultv  has  been  found  in 
obtaining  such  information  on  \*arious  subjects,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be  in  possessioD  of,  chiefly  owing  to  bb  igooniice  of  the  En* 
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glish  language,  and  the  limited  or  mistaken  views  he  entertains  of 
things  he  has  witnessed  amono[  us. 

Malte  Brun  makes  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  such  a  thing  as 
higher  education  among  the  Mahomedan  negroes ;  and  we  natu- 
rally 6nd,  even  in  our  latest  geographies,  scarce  an  allusion  to  edu- 
cation of  any  kind. 

Evidence  however  has  been  obtained  from  the  informant  before 
mentioned,  not  only  of  men  who  have  devoted  years  to  study  and 
instruction,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  successively 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  pupils  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  decay  of  learning  in  different  regions,  but 
also  the  names  of  women  who  have  been  devoted  teachers  for 
life,  and  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  other  sex 
in  success  and  reputation  for  talent  and  extraordinary  accjuisitions. 

Schools  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Interior  Nigritia  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  on  such  a  liberal  and  judicious  system, 
that  all  the  children  have  the  means  of  instruction  in  reading;  and 
writing  at  least,  on  low  terms ;  while  the  poor  are  taught  at  the 

fublic  expense,  taxes  being  laid  to  pay  the  master  or  mistress. 
Vivate  schools  are  also  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns  of  some  of  the  most  learned  nations.  In  some  schools,  boys 
and  girls  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  master ;  but  they  are 
placed  in  separate  rooms.  Our  informant  had  from  fifty-five  to 
fifty-seven  pupils  in  his  native  town,  after  he  had  completed  his 
education,  among  whom  were  four  or  five  girls.  His  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  pursued  in  his  education,  were  seated  on  the 
floor,  each  upon  a  sheepskin,  and  with  small  boards  held  upon 
one  knee,  rubbed  over  with  a  whitish  chalk  or  powder,  on  which 
they  were  made  to  write  with  pens  made  of  reeds,  and  ink  which 
they  form  with  care,  of  various  ingredients.  The  copy  is  set  by 
the  master  by  tracing  the  first  words  of  the  Koran  with  a  dry  reed, 
which  removes  the  chalk  where  it  touches.  The  young  pupil 
follows  these  marks  with  ink,  which  is  afterwards  rubbed  over  with 
more  chalk.  They  are  called  up  three  at  a  time  to  recite  to  the 
master,  who  takes  the  boards  from  them,  makes  them  turn  their 
backs  to  him,  and  repeat  what  they  were  to  do  the  previous  day, 
which  they  have  a  decided  interest  in  doing  to  the  best  of  their 
recollection  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  mark  every  mistake  with 
the  stroke  of  a  stick  upon  the  shoulders. 

The  mind  of  our  informant  shows  some  of  the  traits  of  a  profes- 
sional school-n)aster,  and  his  opinions  on  pedagogy,  claim  some 
attention,  as  they  are  founded  on  experience,  and  independent  of 
those  current  in  other  countries. 
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^  It  is  of  great  importance,'  Ijamen  remarks,  '  that  t^hildreo 
should  not  be  allowed  to  change  school.  In  our  country,  no  such 
thing  is  known  or  pennilted,  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  indeed  permitted  to  a  boy  who  has  learnt  all  his  master  has  to 
teach,  to  seek  other  teachers  during  the  recess  of  his  own  school, 
if  he  does  not  neglect  his  own  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
intelligent  youth  to  attend  the  instructions  of  two  or  three  teachers 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  But  it  is  very  wrong  to  do  as  your 
children  do  in  this  country.  When  a  boy  has  been  punished,  or 
for  any  other  reason  dislikes  his  teacher,  you  let  him  run  all  about 
to  this  school  and  that,  and  be  learns  nothing,  and  is  good  for 
nothing. 

*  You  should  be  very  careful  too  what  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
get  for  your  child.  He  must  not  be  too  severe,  because  the  boy 
will  be  looking  out  all  the  while  for  a  whipping,  and  cannot  study ; 
and  he  should  not  be  an  easy  man,  because  if  children  have  their 
own  way,  they  will  not  study ;  you  never  knew  one  that  would. 
An  easy  man  will  let  them  have  their  own  way,  and  therefore  they 
never  will  learn.  But  you  should  get  a  middle  man  for  a  school- 
master. He  will  not  frighten  the  boys  all  the  time  so  that  they 
cannot  study  ;  but  yet  he  can  speak  to  them  now  and  then  as  if 
be  would  eat  them  up  ;  and  they  will  not  forget  it  for  months.' 

It  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education  in  America,  to  hear 
of  improvements  introduced  in  the  schools  of  other  countries.  La- 
men  Kebe  has  a  high  opinion  of  a  certain  process  practised  in  some 
of  the  institutions  of  his  native  land,  which  he  calls  doubling; 
while  of  those  in  which  it  is  not  practised,  he  speaks  with  com- 
parative contempt.  In  schools  of  the  latter  and  common  class,  the 
Koran  is  taught  in  Arabic  alone,  which  not  being  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  any  of  the  negroes,  is  totally  unintelligible.  In  those  in 
which  the  important  process  of  doubling  is  adopted,  the  meaning 
of  the  Arabic  words  is  explained  as  well  as  translated.  He  in- 
quires with  some  interest,  whether  the  doubling  or  explaining 
system  is  properly  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

The  preceding  remarks,  although  brief,  will  afford  a  general 
idea  of  the  interesting  information  furnished  by  this  aged  Africao. 
The  limits  proper  to  be  occupied  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  will  not  allow  a  more  detailed  account; 
9nd  the  principal  object  proposed  was,  to  preserve  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Sereculeh  language.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  words  may 
be  Arabic,  through  misapprehension  on  my  part,  as  Lani^  oTt^ 
fp^ptioned  pfimes  of  things  jp  two  langua^« 
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A  is  sounded  as  \n  father;  e  as  io  met;  »  as  in  machine;  uCke 
00  in  boot.    The  accents  are  marked. 


Sun,  ki^ng. 

Sunriitf  or  tatty  ki^Dg-bacatangi- 

redij. 
Sunset^  or  west,   ki^ng-keDataogi- 

radu. 
Bight  hand,  kitildnge. 
Might  hand  side,  yam^na« 
Left  hand,  kitenoke. 
Left  hand  side,  simalang. 
lor  me,  mke. 
Hiou,  auke. 
You  all,  oko. 
AVx(  world,  nl^hara. 
America,  alkitabiatu,  (a  book  coun- 
try.) 
Cafre  country,  Alkafrina. 
Book  ptople^s  country  in  Africa,  Al- 

haiKiiiiinia  Hmiimiiiina. 
Sta,  Francos,  (bitter  river.) 
Serecule  country^  serecule  diamani, 

(or  JHmani.) 
Black  ptople*s  country,  Serambin^ 

diamaii. 
Grandson,  (son's    son,)    Lendi^go 

lenilie;»o. 
CrandUaiighter,    (son's   daughter,) 

Lendi^go  lendiagear^. 
Grandfathtr,  iinkt'sim^. 
Father's  sister,  umbaba. 
Mother^  unsa^^. 
Aunt,  (fathcr'tf  sister,)  umfaba,  or 

yagarun. 
Brother,  (own  brother,)  ahhe  yigo- 

sagi^i. 
Brother,  (by  father's  side,)aca  iQ'bbu. 
Brother,  (hy  mother's ijiide,) aca  lurni. 
Sister,(iiwn  sister,)  aca  rayesak^ke. 
Sister,  (by  father's  side,)  aca  yari- 

labu. 
Sister^  (by  mother's  side,)  aca  yari- 

liitiii. 
My  husband,  unkind. 
Mother  in  late,  uncalo. 
Father'^s    oum    brother,  unfabaroii^ 

sahh^. 
Father'^s  brother  byfaiher^s  side,  un- 

fabaroii^  Inb6. 
Father^s    brother   by  mother's  side, 

unabnron^  lumi. 
Great  war,  falurusicdre. 


Knife,  nab6. 

Ink,  di!iga. 

Inkstand,  daw&o. 

Cross  people,  faduro^uti. 

Drowned,  tabula. 

Say,  Befk. 

Good,  sirisiri. 

Better,  fararo4ota. 

Bad,  hur^ 

Pen,  k^lebe. 

This,  ke. 

That,  ko. 

Above,  on^  ananLgo,  fal^ma. 

Under,  war^ra. 

Beside,  baiig^. 

In,  anafr6. 

Out,  fM. 

Oranfe^  liniuna. 

Day  IS  breaking^  subugan  kiny^* 

^oon,  salifaiiankiny^. 

Monkey,  diiFadifuo!^. 

Buzzard^  dokaradik^. 

Bird^s  egg,  siinkayal^nge. 

ff^oman,  ulmaniatii. 

How  do  you  do  9  kisimanda,  al&co- 

mo,  canaw^re. 
Seek  learning,  analeanlQndiru. 
Children  of  hell,  dianahama  J^mono. 
Hand,  kite. 
Horse,  dus^nu. 
Hog,  dokof^. 
Sheep,  diiyak^. 
Baniy  yeg^inii  fadA. 
Boar,  qua^^iiu  fad6. 
He  gocU,  sugun  fado. 
Steer,  casiaiiahi. 
Old  cow,  unasulibacare, 
He  camel,  kiling6n]e  fad6, 
School  mate,  araflilia. 
Give  me  this,  ana  dag4  ke  n^nga. 
How  do  you  do^sirf  Casagontare. 
How  do  you  do  ?  Corengadiam. 
Are  you  a  good  manf   (or  God's 

man  ?)  unca  seresero  gnanenian. 
You  are  a  bad  man^  ma  serebur^ 
Fore  teeth,  Hue  camb^. 
Mouth,  anluke. 

Young  woman,  corh6,  sar^fa  yagar6. 
Little  girl,  lento  gon^,  yagar^. 
IMtle  ooy,  lento  gun^,  Umma. 
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Old  teoman,  yarenkase. 

Old  marif  yuoc6re. 

Crandmotherj  umk. 

Jill  the  world,  diainani  damansu. 

My  nose,  anune. 


Ms 


nosef  oco  nune. 


M  nosti^  Diine  bi«]« 
l\oo  noses,  niinen  file. 
Three  noses,  nilinen  8ik^« 
Four  noses,  ni!inen  Dagat6. 
TVoo  tyts,  ayago  fi!iii9e  fil^ 
T\do  ears,  antardn  fil^. 


I  received  from   Lamen   Kebe,   orally,   the   following    list  of 
books   studied   in   the    College   of  Bunder  during   the    regular 
course  of  six  years.     The  names  of  the  books  only  are  here  given; 
the  authors'  names,  (many  of  which  I  have,)  being  long. 

Nahayi,  Fakihii,  SAni,  L^unn,  Taiirat,  (the  Torah,  or  law  of  Mosei^) 
Yal)i!iry,  and  Als^aru,  (pari8  of  the  Scriptures,)  Ankidiiiilnidiny,  S^giidin, 
Bunainard-kiburd,  Biiiianriarii-wu^siia,  BiinaiiiHrn-fi^siiuti,  Siilafiiiy-ku- 
bura,  Sanisy-kubiira,  Sanistj^-wiisHiia,  Sauiny-sii^inu,  Saiiisi-suku,  Alu- 
watri^t,  Bonoroahha-jabby,  AlmahliaiiiH,  and  Talnkiny. 

These  appear  to  be  chiefly  books  on  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
including  some  books  of  hymns,  prayers,  commentaries,  dictiona- 
ries, &c. 


ON  STAMMERING. 

[The  National  Intellifrencer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  method 
of  curing  stammering,  which  pupils  hitherto  have  lieeo  bound  in  honor  to 
conceal. 

The  following  id  Mr.  Leigh's  cure  for  stanimrrinfr.  The  secret  has 
Wen  purchased  by  tht;  Belgian  Guvernment,  and  had  met  with  approba- 
tion in  Prussia.  As  it  may  be  valual>le  to  some  of  your  readers,  1  give 
it  as  published  in  the  London  Athenseum : 

'  The  stammerer  is  to  prpss  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  hard  as  lie  can 
against  the  iipjier  row  of  teeth ;  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath  every  six  min- 
Ute^S  and  is  to  keep  perfect  silence  for  three  days,  during  which  this 
pressing  of  the  tongue  nnd  the  deep  inspirations  are  to  be  continued 
without  intermission.  During  the  night  small  rolls  of  linen  are  placed 
under  the  tongue,  in  order  to  give  it  the  required  direction  even  during 
slerp.  When  the  three  diiys  have  expired,  the  pati«*nt  is  to  reail  aloud 
■lowly  tc»  his  physician  for  an  hour.  During  this  ex«Tcise,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  Mamnif^rer  is  never  in  want  of  brenth,  nnd  he  must  there- 
fore be  made  to  stop  frequently,  and  inspire  deeply.  The  patient  is  to  be 
admonished  to  keep  the  ti{»  of  the  tonmie  flaming  when  he  speaks,  and 
never  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  the  int«»rior  ra\ity  of  the  lower  jaw.' 

As  the  inventor  bound  all  to  whom  it  was  commimirated  in  this  coun- 
try to  S4»cresy,  we  have  felt  that  it  %\i»uld  be  (ii<honond>le  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  metho<l  here,  nnd  therefore  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement.     We  believe  we  shall  giatily  our  readers,  however. 
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by  inserting  the  following  sensible  article  fVom  Zion's  Herald,  which 
seems  to  us  to  give  the  imNit  rational  account  of  the  causes  of  stamnieriag 
we  have  seen.] 

In  a  late  Herald,  in  an  article  on  the  cure  of  stammering,  were 
the  following  remarks : 

*  Any  man  may  cure  himself  without  the  expense  of  attending  school. 
The  whole  secret  is,  to  avoid  speaking  when  inhaling  the  breath,  and  to 
speak  only  when  breathing  oul' 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is  not  to  attack  that  article ; 
but  as  the  above  idea  is  often  advanced,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  is  incorrect,  and  also  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

I  have  been  a  stammerer  from  infancy  ;  and  since  I  have  arrived 
at  mature  age,  I  have  felt  most  keenly  my  misfortune.  I  have  been 
iDOst  painfully  sensible  of  the  deprivation  of  social  converse,  and  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  precious  interchange  of  sentiment  with  kindred 
minds.  The  kind,  plain,  and  easy  methods  of  cure,  which  have  met 
tne  at  every  turn  for  a  few  years  past,  are  causes  of  deep  chagrin 
and  mortification ;  because  it  certainly  argues  a  grovelling  mind,  in 
any  person,  who  would  consent  to  suffer  from  this  evil,  when  he  could 
find  a  remedy  by  just  speaking  while  his  breath  is  going  out. 

Mistaking  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disorder,  many  of  the  reme- 
dies have  been  not  only  useless,  but  absurd.  Those  who  propose 
them,  presume  our  ignorance,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  instruct  us  in 
the  most  simple  thing.  They  teach  us  how  to  place  our  tongue,  and 
our  lips,  and  to  inflate  our  lungs,  with  as  much  precision  as  they 
would  a  child  to  step.  One  has  discovered  that  the  tongue  does  not 
know  its  proper  place,  and  directs  thdt  we  keep  it  flat  in  our  mouth. 
Another  gives  us  pebbles  by  way  of  ballast.  A  third  perceives  a 
want  of  breath,  and  bids  us  to  distend  our  chests.  Another  friend 
examines  our  case  more  scientifically,  and  proposes  a  surgical  ope- 
ration on  our  cheeks  to  disentangle  those  cords,  which,  somehow 
or  other,  have  got  into  such  a  snarl ! 

I  have  studied  the  subject  much,  and  have  availed  myself  of  all  the 
means  of  information  within  my  reach,  and  that  at  no  small  expense 
of  money  and  time.  I  have  attended  strictly,  as  a  pupil,  for  many 
weeks,  the  celebrated  institution  established  by  Mrs.  LMeigh,  for  the 
cure  of  stammering,  and  have  also  visited  Mr.  Chapman,  who  had  a 
similar  institution  at  Philadelphia.  1  was  very  familiar  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  principal  of  a  branch  of  Mrs.  Leigh's 
institution  in  Boston  ;  all  of  whom  were  very  successful  in  treating 
this  disorder.  I  became  intimate  with  many  persons  at  the  institu- 
tion which  I  attended,  who  were  there  for  the  same  purpose  with  my- 
self, and  spent  pleasant  weeks  with  them,  comparing  our  views  in 
the  most  familiar  and  agreeable  manner.  I  have  read  whatever  I 
could  find  worth  reading  on  this  subject ;  and  lastly,  I  have  had  an 
only  child,  a  stammerer,  whom  I  have  completely  cured,  so  that  not 
the  smallest  vestige  of  the  difficulty  remains.     And  now  I  would  say, 
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that  whatever  information  I  ha?e  obtained  from  all  these  soorces, 
nullifies  most  of  the  recipes  which  are  published  through  our  land,  as 
'certain  cures'  for  this  habit.  The  cause  of  stammering  is  not  an 
ignorance  of  the  proper  position  of  the  tongue,  the  method  of  inhaling 
the  breath,  using  the  lips,  or  any  other  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
proper  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  not  acquired  by  knowledge. 
The  infant  talks  without  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
sounds  are  formed. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  stammerer's  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  speaking  is  so  fluctuating?  for  sometimes  he  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  the  impediment  for  a  number  of  days,  then  it  comes  on  again  as 
bad  as  ever.  Why  should  peculiar  circumstances  increase  or  dimin- 
ish this  knowledge ;  such  as  joy,  fear,  an  excited  or  a  depressed  mind, 
a  full  meal,  or  undue  exercise?  All  these  affect  the  stammerer's 
powers  of  speech,  very  sensibly.  The  habit  of  stammering,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  result,  either  of  his  knowledge  or  ignorance.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  uniform. 

Neither  is  the  inhaling  of  the  breath,  when  speaking,  the  cause  of 
stammering;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is  practised,  it  is  the  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  of  all  the  stammerers  I  have  seen,  I  have  met  with 
none  who  naturally  and  generally  inhale  their  breath  when  speaking ; 
indeed,  they  could  hardly  converse  at  all  if  they  did.  For  proof  of 
this,  let  any  person  try  the  experiment.  It  is  only  when  they  cannot 
speak  a  word,  that  they  have  recourse  to  this  expedient ;  and  it  will 
sometimes  help  them  to  hobble  over  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  always 
improper.  But  very  many  stammerers  kevicr  inhale  their  breath  in 
speaking*  The  writer  never  dors — mver  did;  and  never  resorts  to 
it  as  an  expedient.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  few  who  do ;  and  but 
a  few. 

A  few  examples  of  stammering  will  here  be  given,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  occasioned  by  inhaling  the  breath ;  remarking,  by  the  way,  that 
tills  disorder  assumes  various  forms ;  consequently,  people  stammer  in 
different  ways,  and  the  manner  oflen  changes  even  in  the  same  per- 
son. Some  people  continue  to  repeat  the  same  syllable  of  a  word  in 
quick  succession,  without  speaking  the  whole  word  ;  the  part  they 
do  speak,  is  spoken  correctly,  but  their  stammering  cousi&is  in  re- 
peating it  This  is  not  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath.  In  attempting 
to  speak  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  5,  as  sick,  silver,  dsrC,  a 
continued  hissing  sound  is  emitted  for  some  time,  without  speaking 
the  word ;  this  is  not  precluded  by  inhaling  the  breath.  In  speaking 
a  word  commencing  with  w,  or  ii,  a  continued  hum  or  murmur  is 
produced  through  the  nose,  in  making  the  first  sound  ;  and  instead  of 
leaving  that«  and  passing  on  to  form  the  other  sound,  they  continue 
making  the  same,  from  iHability,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  the  proper 
succeeding  sound,  readily.  This  is  not  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath. 
At  other  times  mo  sommd  wkatt  vrr  is  made  in  attempting  to  speak  ; 
110  breath  passes:  there  is  a  powerful  effort  to  speak  manifested  in 
the  contortions  of  the  countenance,  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
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quick,  tremulons  yibration  of  the  under  jaw  and  the  lips ;  but  for  a 
season  no  sound  is  produced.  In  fine,  the  writer  has  known  no  case 
of  stammering  which  was  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath,  although 
that  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  relief 

Something  may  be  said  respecting  the  true  nature  and  seat  of  the 
e?il ;  and  the  writer  is  happy  to  say,  that  his  views  are  the  same  as 
those  entertained  by  those  persons  already  mentioned,  who  have  made 
this  subject  their  study,  and  successfully  treated  it ;  and  also  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  who  visited  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  in  that  city,  was  instructed  in  her  theory  and  method  of  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder,  and  who,  in  a  testimonial  addressed  to  her,  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  with  her  evident  success,  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  her  theory. 

The  seat  of  this  disorder,  I  think,  is  in  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system  ;  it  is  by  the  muscular  system  and  powers  that  it  is  developed. 
It  is  a  spasmodic,  vicious,  irregular,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  mus- 
cular powers  called  into  exercise  in  speaking.  All  the  various  modi- 
fications of  stammering,  all  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  developes  itself,  can  be  perfectly  and  easily 
explained  on  this  principle,  and  I  think  on  no  other.  Here  we  can 
account  simply  for  the  fact,  that  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  affect 
the  speech  of  the  stammerer ;  that  a  full  meal  increases  his  difficulty; 
that  excitement,  fear,  joy,  violent  exercise,  and  an  indulgence  of  the 
animal  passions  to  excess,  all  increase  the  disorder,  or  bring  it  on  ; 
and  that'  some  of  them  lessen  it.  On  this  principle,  I  also  readily 
account  for  the  fact,  that  stammering  does  not  occur  in  singing. 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  stammerers 
are  affected : — There  are  words  commencing  with  certain  letters 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  utterance  to  certain  stammerers. 
Those  commencing  with  f,  are  frequently  so.  In  pronouncing  this 
letter,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  should  lightly  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  at  the  instant  of  commencing  speaking,  should  fall.  But  stam- 
merers, in  endeavoring  to  utter  this  letter,  find  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
pressed  with  a  spasmodic  force  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  soon 
as  the  muscles  are  put  in  action.  By  observing  them  at  this  time, 
you  will  notice  the  effect ;  the  face  and  head  have  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion ;  the  unwise,  but  almost  invariable  effort  to  overcome  this  spasm, 
increases  it ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  then  put  in  motion,  till  at  length, 
by  a  convulsive  effort,  attended  usually  with  some  sudden  motion  of 
some  one  of  the  limbs,  the  spasm  is  overcome,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
leaves  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  word  is  instantly  spoken. 

In  some  words,  the  lips  are  compressed  in  the  same  manner ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  those  which  commence  with  &,  or  p ;  and  nearly  the 
same  effects  ensue.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  attempting  to  speak 
some  words,  there  seems  to  be  no  spasm,  but  a  temporary  palsy ; 
breath  is  emitted,  but  no  sound  produced  ;  in  which  case  the  person 
utters  some  easy  sound — usually  er,  to  bring  his  vocal  powers  into 
exercise,  and  then  speaks  the  word. 
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In  words  beginning  with  /» the  next  sound  cannot  be  prodaced,  as 
in  long.  The  person  sounds  the  /  a  long  time,  bat  cannot  produce 
the  remainder.  It  requires  an  impulse  which  the  first  sound  did  not 
require,  and  those  particular  muscles  necessary  to  produce  that 
sound,  do  not  seem  to  act.  At  length,  with  an  effort,  that  sound  is 
produced  ;  and  a  person,  by  placing  the  hand  near  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  may  feel  the  operation. 

In  some  cases,  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  muscular  energy. 
The  first  sound  is  made  correctly,  and  repeated  a  number  of  times  in 
quick  succession,  as  in  Russell, — the  two  first  letters  are  sounded, 
but  it  requires  a  more  forcible  impulse  on  the  stomach  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  first  syllable ;  and  therefore,  these  rain  attempts. 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  might  be  given,  but  these  must  suf- 
fice. We  think,  however,  enough  has  been  said,  to  show  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  disease.  A  stammerer  is  sensible  of  these  muscular 
movements  in  his  countenance,  and  therefore  dislikes  to  be  looked  at 
when  he  feels  an  impediment  on  any  word  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  perceive,  by  the  cont.  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  countenance  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  that  they  themselves  feel  un- 
pleasantly. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  treatment,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  most  cases,  taken  in  time,  may  be  cured  ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend to  young  stammerers,  to  attend  some  scientific  institntion  for 
this  purpose,  whenever  it  is  practicable.*  For  a  very  judicious  ar- 
ticle on  the  method  of  cure,  in  the  absence  of  other  informatioo, 
see  Rees'  Encyclopedia. 

*  A  gentleman  has  recently  practised  this  art  in  Boston ;  and  is  stated 
by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Christian  Watchman,  io  the  following 
graph,  to  have  succeeded  in  one  case  almost  hopeless : 

*  When  it  was  first  announced  in  this  city  that  Mr.  W.  D.  King 
about  to  open  a  school  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  we  confoss  we  bad 
but  little  faith  in  the  projecL  In  justice  to  Mr.  K.  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  this  embarrassing 
impediment  of  speech,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  an  apprentice, 
in  our  employ,  whose  case  was  considered  almoet  bopelessi  and  who, 
at  times,  could  not  articulate  a  syllable,  has,  during  the  last  three 
months,  attended  Mr.  King's  school,  and  by  the  pefsevemnce  of  his 
teacher  and  his  own  close  application  to  the  instructions  given  him,  be- 
come almoet  entirely  free  from  thb  afflicting  hindrance  of  the  use  of  liis 
tongue.* 

The  followine  extract  from  a  French  writer  suggests  one  source  of 
stamnierinjTv  and  may  afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  hesitate  in 
speech,  although  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  remedy  the  painful  defect: 

*  Uncommon  fluency  of  speech  is  oflen  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter 
and  of  wonis ;  for  wboever  is  master  of  a  language,  and  has  a  mind  full 
of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speakinir.  to  hesitate  on  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
eoiamon  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  oae  set  of  words  to 
cioihe  them  in,  and  those  are  always  rmdy  and  at  the  tongue^  encL  So 
people  come  faster  out  of  a  public  place'  when  it  is  akaoot  enpc/,  than 
when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door/ 
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In  conclusion,  no  parent  should  permit  a  child  to  ^ow  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  with  this  habit  indulged  in.  I  perfectly 
remember  when  I  might  easily  have  broken  myself  of  this  habit,  and 
with  a  small  degree  of  care,  could  always  have  spoken  freely  ;  but 
by  carelessness  in  childhood,  the  habit  became  rooted,  and  confirmed. 


FARM  SCHOOL. 

We  have  stated  in  former  numbers,  that  the  Farm  School  es- 
tablished sometime  since,  had  been  united  to  the  Boys^  Asylum, 
and  removed  to  Thompson's  Island, — in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
removed  from  the  temptation  even  of  a  village,  and  yet  within 
a  convenient  dbtance  of  the  city.  As  some  misapprehension 
has  exbted  in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  managers  have  recently 
given  notice,  that  its  leading  object  is  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  children  who  require  a  peculiar  moral  care.  It  is,  in  fact,  such 
an  institution  as  we  long  since  expressed  our  desire  to  see, — a 
Moral  Lazaretto  J  where  those  should  be  received  who  were  likely 
to  injure  others,  and  become  fatally  diseased  themselves,  if  left  to 
the  ordinary  modes  of  training.  Parents  often  feel  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  army,  navy,  or  merchant 
'  service,  as  the  only  mode  of  restraining  a  youth  whose  propensities 
or  habits  place  him  beyond  their  control,  and  thus  expose  him  to 
new  and  great  temptations.  In  the  Farm  School,  the  same  de- 
gree of  restraint  may  be  used,  accompanied  by  moral  influence  and 
religious  instruction,  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  any  of  the  places 
of  exile  ordinarily  chosen.  No  parent  who  has  to  mourn  over  a 
child  in  danger  of  ruin,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution.  The  high  character  of  its  directors  gives  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  faithful  management  of  the  institution ;  and 
we  learn  that  a  superintendent  and  matron  have  been  procured, 
who  are  well  qualified  for  their  station.  We  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  rendered  it  impracticable  for  us  to  visit  it. 
We  add  the  notice  which  has  been  published,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  desire  more  particulars. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  class  of  children  for 
whom  the  Asylum  and  Farm  School  upon  Tliompeon's  Island  is  intended, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  hoys  are  received  into  it.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  parents  and  others  upon  this  subject,  the  managers  of  the  institution 
would  give  notice,  that  the  lending  object  of  the  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  is,  ike  instruction  and  discipline  of  children  tgho  require  a  peculiar 
moral  care.  There  are  many  children  among  us  between  the  ages  of 
•even  and  thirteen  years,  who  are  truants— disobedient  to  their  parentSi 

•39 
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and  daily  the  companions  of  other  bad  boys — and  who,  unless  rescued 
and  brought  under  discipline,  will  be  the  scourge  of  their  frieDds,  and 
the  pests  of  society.  These  we  would  save  from  the  ruin  which  threatens 
them.  The  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston  is  for  chihiren  who 
have  committed  offences,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  Court  of  Justice ; 
and  children  can  be  sent  to  that  House  only  by  a  Court,  in  which  they 
have  been  convicted  of  such  offences.  No  one,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
sent  to  the  Farm  School  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court.  A  boy  can  be  re- 
ceived into  this  institution  only,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  be  admitted  who  is  under  the  age  of  &re 
years.  Secondly,  no  child,  who  has  parents,  or  a  parent  or  giiardian,  can 
be  received  into  the  school,  but  upon  the  application  of  his  parent,  or 
parents,  or  guardian.  If  a  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  apply  for  the 
admission  of  a  boy  to  the  school,  shall  be  able  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  charge  and  education  of  the  child,  such  payment  will  be  required ; 
and  in  case  of  a  full  payment,  the  parent  or  guardian  will  have  the  right 
of  taking  the  child  from  the  school  for  apprenticeship,  at  such  time  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  the  child  may  befitted  for  apprentice- 
ship. If  a  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  charge  and 
instruction  of  a  child,  such  child,  if  a  proper  subject,  may  be  received 
into  the  school  for  gratuitous  instruction.  In  both  cases,  a  surrender  of 
the  child  must  be  made  to  the  institution, — and  in  the  last  case,  that  is, 
of  gratuitous  instruction,  or  where  full  board  is  not  paid,  the  child  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  direction  of  the  Manasers,  to  be  by  thein  appren- 
ticed, or  retained  under  their  care,  till  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  Children,  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians,  may 
be  admitted  upon  application  by  those,  who  can  show  good  cause  for 
their  admission.  The  boys  received  into  the  institution  will  be  well  in- 
structed in  their  religious  and  moral  duties,  and  in  the  knowledge  usu- 
ally acquired  in  our  common  schools.  They  will  also,  according  to  their 
ability,  be  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  be  formed  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  a  love  of  useful  employments. 

Published  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Managers. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrono^  PrtsidenL 
Edward  S.  Ra5D,  Secretary, 
Boston,  Aug.  4, 1835. 


ON  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP^No.  I. 
By  B.  F.  FosTBm. 

[We  cheerfully  admit  the  following  article,  and  will  ineert  othefi  on  the 
■abject  with  pleasure,  though  they  shoiild  not  be  in  aecordance  with  our  own 

views.] 

*  Mach  time  is  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing  large  text  hand.  Now  in  foil 
view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  Uiis  practice,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  After  a  few  siraigikt  marks  and  detmenU,  it 
appears  to  me,  a  coarse,  plain,  running  hand  is  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
every  important  porpoae.* — Dr.  Alcott's  Essat  oir  Pssmakship. 

Mt  experience  as  a  teacher  in  this  department  of  education , 
compels  me  to  dissent  in  toto  from  the  doctrine  of  the  above  ex-* 
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tract.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  this 
point,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  the  teachers  of 
penmanship,  of  any  reputation  as  such, — ^both  in  Europe  and  this 
country, — agree  with  me  that  the  practice  of  large  text  hand  is 
absolutely  indbpensable  to  the  attainment  of  fine  penmanship. 
My  own  opinion  is  founded  on  ten  years'  practical  experience  as 
a  teacher. 

'  Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  small  hand  lessons,'  says 
Carstairs,  in  the  sixth  London  edition  of  his  system,  '  the  teacher 
ought  to  provide  him  with  a  complete  set  of  large  hand  copies, 
and  make  him  write  several  pages  at  each  lesson^  of  vert  large 
^AND, — ^the  letters  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  height.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  learner  to  follow  this  practice  all  the  time  he  is  learn- 
ing to  write,  as  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  give  boldness, 
command  and  freedom,^ 

In  the  preface  to  *  Dean's  Analytical  Guide  to  Penmanship,'— 
a  work  of  much  merit, — he  urges  the  importance  of  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  large  hand ;  and  at  page  89,  he  says,  '  that  he  deems  the 
rapid  improvement  of  his  pupils  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  use 
of  large  text  hand,'  '  This,'  he  adds,  '  I  find  from  experience  to 
be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  to 
introduce  an  effectual  and  most  beneficial  change.  From  teach- 
ers and  others  who  entertain  a  prejudice  against  this  practice,  the 
author  has  only  to  ask,  that  they  would  suspend  judgment  till  they 
have  witnessed  a  fair  experiment.' 

I  have  made  this  *  experiment '  repeatedly, — ^in  large  classes 
and  in  small ;  with  children  and  adults, — ^and  have  always  found 
it  successful;  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Jirst  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  develope,  exer» 
cise  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  bold,  rapid  writing.  Now,  the 
best  and  most  effectual  means  to  attain  this  end,  is  the  constant 
and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand.  It  strengthens  the 
muscles, — prevents  cramped  and  painful  habits, — and,  if  perse- 
vered in,  gives  great  ease,  boldness  and  command  in  the  use  of  the 
pen.  It  also  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  correct  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  letters.  Besides,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  beginner  to 
form  letters  large,  than  small,  provided  they  are  not  so  large  as  to 
exceed  the  natural  power  of  his  fingers  and  hand. 

What  muscular  power  or  command  of  the  pen  is  to  be  obtained 
by  writing  *  small  hand  ? '  I  answer,  none.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
before  a  foundation  has  been  well  laid  by  the  practice  of  large  text, 
the  pupil  is  permitted  to  scrawl  exercises  and  write  *  fine  hand,' 
he  is  almost  sure  to  fall  into  a  bad  habit  of  holding  and  conducting 
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the  pen,  and  to  acquire  an  awkward,  efiemiiiate  manner  of  forming 
the  letters.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  find  that  after  a 
pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this  practice  of  ^  fine  hand,'  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  upon  the  active  cfuties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write 
with  any  degree  of  boldness  and  fi-eedom,  his  hand-writing, — how- 
ever much  admired  at  school,— degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawL 
And  this  happens  for  a  very  obvious  reason  : — ^the  pupil  had  been 
taught  merely  to  form  letters, — the  muscular  powers  of  his  fingers 
and  hand  were  never,  to  any  extent,  developed  or  disciplined ; — 
he  had  no  foundation, — and  without  a  foundation  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  superstructure ; — in  consequence,  he  writes  badly, 
and  excuses  himself  and  his  teacher,  by  saying  he  had  no  talent  lor 
writing ! 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  my  notions  are  behind  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age, — ^that  this  writing  of  large  hand  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  ^  old  system,'  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 
days  of  Cocker  and  Dilworth  !  Be  it  so.  I  certainly  do  think 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  better,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  fiirther,  that 
many  of  the  modem,  new  fangled  systems  are  visionary  and  absurd! 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  penman- 
ship in  a  few  lessons,  I  owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself  to  say,  that 
my  faith  in  the  practicability  of  '  Carstair^s  System*  is  greatly 
weakened  since  1830,  when  I  published  a  Development  of  hi 
method.  On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  give  my  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  this  change  of  opinion ;  and  as  I  have  no  other  motive  in 
making  tliis  communication  than  that  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
education,  I  trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

P.  S.  I  observe  in  your  notice  of  'Foster's  System  of 
Penmanship,'  just  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.,  you 
confound  it  with  my  'Development  of  Carstair's  System,'  pub- 
lished in  1830.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  two 
works  are  essentially  different,  both  in  principle  and  method  of 
teaching. 


EXTREMES  IN  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  encouraging  to  see  our  periodicals 
and  newspapers  containing  more  fi-equent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
education.  A  writer  in  tlie  New  York  Knickerbocker  makes  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  on  that  extreme  in  Female  Education, 
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which  is  found  in  many  of  our  fashionable  schools,  and  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  character  and  conversation  of  too  many  of  our 
ladies. 

'  If  our  observations  on  the  neglect  of  elementary  instruction  in 
our  male  schools  are  correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
equally  so  in  relation  to  female  education,  at  the  present  day.  What 
an  abandonment  of  useful  knowledge, — what  a  trifling  away  of  time,— 
what  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  literature, — what  a  strong  de- 
sire to  impress  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  does  it  unfold ! 
The  whole  circle  of  attainment  bears  upon  one  subject — the  desire  of 
display.  To  display  what?  a  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  na« 
turfe, — the  resources  of  science, — the  treasures  of  art, — the  intellec- 
tual pleasures  which  adorn  while  they  enrich  t  No. — These  are  ob« 
jects  beneath  the  attention  of  a  young  lady  who  is  to  shine  in  society, 
and  to  receive  the  attentions  of  some  newly  fledged  graduate  of  a 
college,  whose  time  has  been  as  well  occupied  as  her  own,  and  whose 
attainments  are  as  respectable.  They  would  take  up  too  much  of 
that  time  devoted  to  the  reading  of  novels,  or  of  that  occupied  by  the 
more  important  business  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  recently  im- 
ported foreign  fashion.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion is,  to  unflt  the  lovely  pupil  for  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life, — 
to  prepare  her  to  dance  a  sunny  hour  in  the  halls  of  flattery  and  de- 
ceit, to  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  vanity  to  the  dregs, — then 
to  retire,  sated  with  unreal  pleasures,  to  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an 
uncultivated  and  perverted  mtellect. 

We  have  no  desire  to  reject  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of 
female  education,  or  to  detract  from  their  merits.  They  add  a  charm 
and  variety  to  its  social  relations,  and  enhance  the  value  of  higher 
and  noble  acquirements.  But  when  they  are  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  those  acquisitions  which  render  their  object  a  moral,  intel- 
ligent, and  accountable  being,  they  become  an  evil  to  society,  and 
should  either  be  circumscribed  or  abandoned.  It  is  time  that  the 
female  mind  should  be  exalted  to  its  proper  grade, — that  the  tinsel 
and  trapping  of  exterior  decoration  should  give  place  to  that  interior 
cultivation,  which,  while  it  guides  its  possessor  safely  through  the 
Tale  of  time,  enables  her  to  look  back,  at  its  close,  with  the  confl- 
dence  of  one  who  has  not,  like  the  servant  of  old,  hid  her  talent  in 
the  earth,  but  is  ready  to  return  it  to  the  giver,  increased  in  profit 
and  interest.  There  is  no  incapacity  in  the  female  mind  for  exertion 
in  the  highest  departments  of  literature  and  science.  If  it  has  not 
shone  forth  as  frequently  as  in  the  other  sex,  its  coruscations  have, 
at  least,  been  as  brilliant  and  as  pure ;  but  while  our  young  ladies 
are  taught  that,  to  be  admired  they  need  only  to  be  seen, — that  their 
personal,  not  their  mental  accomplishments,  are  to  be  their  future 
passports  in  society,  and  this  feeling  is  cherished  by  the  guardians  of 
their  early  days, — we  can  expect  to  see  the  displays  of  talent  pro- 
ceeding only  from  those  whose  independent  energies  have  outstripped 
the  instructive  lessons  of  youth,  and  marked  out  for  themselves  a 
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pathway  in  the  regions  of  intelligence  and  worth,— >the  kindred 
spirits  of  those  whose  names  are  the  glory  of  nations  and  the  property 
of  a  world,  and  who,  like  Bacon,  might  have  exclaimed  at  the  heijil 
of  their  earthly  labors,  '  Invenian  vican  autfcLciam*  We  are  too 
much  in  everything  the  copyists  of  the  old  world, — its  follies  and  its 
foibles.  They  have  entered  within  the  walls  of  our  female  semina- 
ries, and  there  assert  their  dominion  with  a  tyrannical  sway.  If  the 
daughters  of  a  great  and  rising  republic  are  to  be  made  the  senrile 
imitators  of  antiquated  Europe,  let  their  attention  be  directed  to  what 
is  truly  great  in  her  history, — to  the  females  who  hare  adorned  her 
annals,  enriched  her  literature,  improved  her  morals.  Then  shafl 
we  behold  a  renovation  in  the  female  intellect; — its  useful  energies, 
which  now  lie  dormant,  will  be  seen,  like  the  germ  which  has  sprang 
forth  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  sunbeam  and 
refreshing  shower,  expanding  into  eloquence  and  beauty. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  to  which  we  believe  many  of  the 
northern  schools  are  more  prone,  which  is  justly  reproached  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Spectator.     We  would  recommend  it  to 

the  attention  of  our  correspondent,  Lavinia  Constantia , 

while  she  awaits  the  answer  of  Stnex.  Although  the  opening 
sentiment  may  not  appear  quite  gallant,  we  are  obliged  to  tell  her 
that  Napoleon  has  higher  authority  on  bis  side. 

'  We  confess  to  a  certain  identity  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  Na- 
poleon, in  regard  to  all  this  matter  of  female  education.  Everybody 
knows  the  story  to  which  we  allude,  of  course ;  but  it  will  bear  re- 
peating. It  is  said  that  on  some  occasion  a  lady  who  prided  herself 
much  upon  her  intellectual  acquisitions  and  performances,  threw 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  her  most  insinuating  man- 
ner, inquired  of  him  what  he  thought  a  woman's  highest  glory  :  evi- 
dently anticipating  a  compliment  to  her  own  abilities.  "  To  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  her  children,"  was  the  abrupt  answer  of  the 
first  consul ;  and  we  think. him  very  much  in  the  right.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  folly  in  the  modern  fashionable 
system  of  female  education ;  there  is  too  much  of  learning  and  of 
teaching.  •••••••  • 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  burdens  that  are  imposed,  for  no  earthly 
good,  upon  the  minds  and  memories  of  girls.  It  is  scarcely  a  year 
since  we  met  the  daughter  of  a  friend — a  girl  about  thirteen — return- 
ing from  school,  with  no  less  than  seven  different  medals  hanging 
from  her  neck,  on  which  were  inscribed,  *  History,'  *  Geography, 
'  Chronology,'  *  French,'  *  Astronomy,'  *  Writing,*  and  *  Arithme- 
tic ; '  and  as  we  counted  up  this  list  of  unprofitable  studies — five,  at 
least,  of  them  unprofitable — and  thought  bow  she  was  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  which  is  vanity,  to  waste  the  hours  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  wholesome  exercise  and  innocent 
enjoyment,  in  poring  over  a  succession  of  exhaust'mg  tasks — to  lose 
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all  the  freshness  of  her  young  and  innocent  mind  in  anxions  efforts 
to  force  it  into  the  routine  of  unnatural  mental  labor — to  go  to  her 
pillow  late  at  night  with  a  confused  and  aching  head,  perplexed  with 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  she  had  been  for  hours  striving  to 
cram  into  it,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning,  not  with  the  light-hearted- 
ness  and  mirth  of  her  sex  and  age,  but  nervous,  and  anxious,  and 
uneasy,  lest  she  had  forgotten  some  portion  of  the  last  night's  irksome 
labors — when  we  thought  of  this,  we  did  not  wonder  at  her  pale 
cheek,  and  languid  eyes,  and  slender  stooping  form,  which  seemed  to 
shrink  even  from  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  summer  breeze.  Sup- 
pose that  child  had  lived, — for  she  is  now  in  a  premature  grave,— of 
what  service  would  all  these  things  have  been  to  her  ?  If  she  had 
lived  to  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother,  how  often,  af\er  the  com- 
ing of  her  maternal  treasure,  would  she  have  remembered,  or  cared 
to  remember,  her  chronology  and  history  ?  Would  not  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  perils  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  helpless  infancy,  as  she  might  have  gained  in  a  few  months, 
by  the  perusal  of  some  judicious  elementary  works  on  physiology,  be 
of  more  service  to  her,  in  her  new  and  important  station,  than  all  the 
abstract  science  upon  which  she  had  wasted  years  ? 
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After  two  hundred  years  of  experiment  on  this  continent,  on  the 
subject  of  government,  and  after  having  revised,  and  re-revised  our 
laws,  and  every  year  employing  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  remedying  any  defects 
^hich  may  exist,  the  discovery  seems  at  length  to  be  made,  that 
our  laws  are  so  imperfect,  and  our  government  so  feeble,  or  dila- 
tory in  its  action,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  elementary 
state  of  society,  and  that  each  community,  and  each  individual  is 
best  qualified  to  make  and  execute  laws  as  the  occasion  requires. 
In  each  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  some  of  our  villages,  the  reign 
of  law  has  given  place  to  the  '  supreme  mob ;'  and  a  few  self- 
appointed  individuals  have  undertaken  to  seize,  abuse,  and  even 
execute  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  and  destroy  their  property 
as  ^  their  ^  sense  of  justice  should  dictate — and  even  to  attack 
those  who  attempted  to  sustain  the  laws.  We  are  grieved  to  see 
that  the  same  spirit  of  misrule  has  entered  our  literary  institu- 
tions. The  youth  arrays  himself  against  his  teacher,  and  de- 
clares his  independence  of  the  law  under  which  his  parents  ancl 
Providence,  as  well  as  his  own  consent,  have  placed  liim.  Even 
those  who  have  devoted  tjieraselves  to  high  and  noble  objects, 
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have  n(^  wholly  escaped  the  infectioo.  We  cannot  see  how  k 
differs  in  its  nature  from  other  excesses.  The  tongue  is  indeed 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  rebellion  instead  of  the  band,  and 
the  character  and  feelings  are  attacked  instead  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  the  private  '  dictates  of  conscience '  are  appealed  to 
instead  of  the  equally  infallible  '  demands  of  public  opinion.'  But 
too  often,  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  excesses  of  an- 
other kind,  and  opinions  are  avowed  which  unsettle  the  6rst  prin- 
ciple of  government — the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  But  the  great 
evil  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the  very  basis  of  freedom  is  destroyed 
by  leaving  each  individual  to  do  what  is  '  right  in  his  oum  eytsJ 
— Is  it  then  come  to  this,  that  all  the  sacriBces  and  labors  of  our 
fathers  have  only  brought  us  into  a  state  which  demands  violent 
revolutions?  Let  those,  at  least,  who  profess  to  act  on  religious 
principles,  pause,  and  inquire  whether  the  New  Testament  is  in- 
deed wrong  in  saying  that  ^  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,' — that  We  should  *  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake.'  Let  our  young  men  ask  if  it  is  indeed 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  that  their  wisdom  and 
their  experience  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  justice,  while  they 
admit  themselves  to  be  yet  unprepared  for  their  place  in  society! 
Modest  conclusion !  Admirable  argument  for  rebellion  against 
laws  which  they  have  promised  to  obey  ! 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  spirit  ?  Are  we  to  trace  it,  like 
some  spreading  epidemic,  to  the  influence  of  infection  ?  or  to  some 
imported  seeds  of  disease?  to  poverty,  or  distress,  or  ignorance? 
Alas !  it  is  a  malady  home-bred  and  home-bom  in  one  of  the  roost 
healthful  atmospheres,  and  among  one  of  the  best  infonned  people 
in  the  world.  Is  it  owing  to  some  false  doctrine,  or  dark  super- 
stition, or  illiberal  prejudice?  Even  this  cannot  be  pleaded. 
'  Temperance, — Slavery, — Catholicism, — Crambling, — Bankruptcy, 
— Fraud  ;  the  execution  of  law,  and  the  delay  of  its  execution ; 
private  wrongs  and  individual  quarrels ;  public  measures,  and  argu- 
mentative discussions ;  subjects  of  a  political,  civil  and  religious 
nature,  are  alternately  the  occasions  which  are  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  this  violence,  all  with  equal  zeal  and  apparent  sincerity,  and 
equal  sophistry,  and  all  with  more  of  evil  than  can  be  charged  upon 
any  of  the  causes  from  which  they  originate. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  trace  it  to  the  family,  and  the 
school.  We  can  see  its  origin  in  the  violent  screams,  and  some- 
times convulsive  struggles,  with  which  the  indulged  infant  makes 
its  demands,  or  resists  the  control  of  another. — We  see  it  in  the 
determined  or  passionate  '  No,'  and  '  I  wont,'  which  soon  give 
utterance  to  this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  child.  This  spirit, 
which  demands  in  a  ^'oice  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  '  my  will 
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be  done ! '  We  see  it  in  the  school,  where  parental  interference 
disarms  the  teacher  of  his  authority,  or  indulgence  paralyzes  bis 
energry,  or  where  his  own  tyranny  reduces  the  whole  of  discipline 
and  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  to  the  mere  love  of  power. 

There  is  another  cause  connected  with  early  education :  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  amuse  children  by  exciting  them — ^the 
effort  to  make  them  animated,  instead  of  quiet.  We  have  an 
admirable  series  of  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  which  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  for  another  number. 

Another  cause  which  we  have  heard  assigned  for  this  wide 
spreading  evil  is,  that  the  family  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  quiet. 
The  hurry  of  fashion,  or  the  bustle  of  benevolence,  makes  that, 
also,  a  scene  of  excitement.  The  man  of  business  never  feels  as 
if  he  had  leisure,  as  formerly ; — he  not  only  closed  his  business 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  he  found  always  on  his  return  home,  a 
family  of  quiet,  where  domestic  news  only  was  known,  and  the 
great  world  shut  out.  that  woman  might  611  the  little  world  assigned 
by  Providence  to  her  care.  Now,  he  finds  another  class  of  news, 
another  train  of  exciting  circumstances, — and  the  various  jealousies, 
and  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  connected  with  the  public 
business  and  public  life  of  ladies.  He  thus  lives  in  excitement — 
his  children  grow  up  in  it,  and  learn  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  of 
life. 

The  spirit  of  our  country, — the  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
great,  and  distinguished, — the  hurrying  of  our  youth  into  life  be- 
fore their  reason  has  vigor  to  control  their  feelings,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  leads  them  to  seek  distinction,  all  have  their  share  in 
exciting  and  cherishing  this  spirit. 

In  short,  if  we  ask  for  a  remedy,  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
family,  in  the  school,  in  the  extension  of  education  to  the  ignorant, 
and  ahove  all,  in  the  improvement  of  its  plans,  in  banishing  the 
discipline  founded  on  excitement,  and  substituting  that  which  is 
founded  on  reason,  and  principle,  and  duty ;  and  in  giving  the 
only  shield,  that  of  christian  faith,  to  our  children  and  youth. 

VOL.  r. — NO.  X.  40 
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MISCELLANY. 

EdUCATIOH  CoifVEIfTIOlf  IN    PENIfSTLVAIflA. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  that  Dr.  Keagy  ofPhiladelpfjia,  aorf 
other  fVlendd  of  Education,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Teacher* 
of  that  city,  had  called  a  Convention  on  Education,  to  be  held  at  VVeifC 
Chester,  Pa.  This  Convention  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  18th  of 
August,  and  continued  its  session  two  days.  The  number  of  delegates 
"was  respectable.  From  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Keagy,  we  extract  the  following. 

The  first  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  organizing  the  Convention,  making 
arrangements  for  business,  hearing  interesting  statements  from  several 
gentlemen  on  the  condition  of  Educntion  generally,  and  the  demands 
of  this  subject  on  fmrents  and  teachers.  Jonntlinn  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  ap|)ointed  President  of  the  Convention ;  John  Beck  nnd 
Jonathan  Gause,  Vice  Presidents ;  and  John  Simmons  and  Ernest  F. 
BIcck,  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Josiah  Uolbrook  stated  to  the  Convention  that  there  were,  in  the 
United  States,  not  fur  from  60  CoIle;;ps ;  500  Academies,  besides  a  ^^reat 
numberof  private  Institutions;  50,000 Common  School;*;  and  many  Infnnt 
Schools.  That  there  were  also  a  National  Lyceum,  15  or  1<>  ^tate 
Lyceums,  over  100  County  Lyceums,  and  about  3,000  Village 
Lyceums;  besides  a  great  number  connected  with  Acadeinifs  anil 
Schools.  That  many  of  the  Lyceums,  especially  those  connected  %%ith 
Academies  and  Colleges,  have  Libraries,  whose  volumes  are  rend  with 
great  eagerness;  and  that  Lyceums  have  been  found  to  give  the  srlnioU 
a  character  of  greater  efficiency,  and  make  the  pupils  more  tract:ible  ami 
diligent.  He  also  enumerated  many  other  advantages  which  are  Sfcnreil 
by  Lyceums;  and  observed  that  one  object  of  the  Conventitm  was,  to 
bring  together  the  hands  of  teachers,  that  they  might  strengthen  ond 
encourage  each  other ;  and  that  another  object  of  scarcely  Irss  iin|Mirt- 
ance  was,  to  induce  parents  ami  the  friends  of  education  to  work  with 
them — to  assist  in  strengtJiening  their  hands  and  encouraging  their 
hearts: — ^that  these  two  objects  would  l>e  most  easily  and  most  certainly 
eifected  by  the  fbnnation  of  a  Slate  Lyceum. 

A  Slate  Lyceum  was  accordinvly  formed,  with  a  constitution  and  code 
of  by-laws ;  the  first  annual  meeting  of  which  is  to  Ite  held  at  York,  Pa.  on 
tlie  second  Tuesday  of  .\iigiiist,  IS^tl  The  officers  are : — Prrtidtnl,  Jona- 
than Rol>orls.  MonigonuTV  i"i».  liVf  Prntiiients,  Dr.  J.  M.  Kim^v,  Phila- 
delphia; John  Keck,  l-nnoastcrOo.:  Jacob  Weaver.  Cuml>rr land  :  Jnhn  IL 
Gortlen,  Bucks  and  Jonathan  lJausi\ Chester.  Corr,  Sec.  John  Siminons, 
Philadelphia.  Rfc,  St<,  K..  F.  BN  ck.  York.  TVeawrcr,  Re> .  \.  Dodge, 
PhiUulelphia.    AIas  a  Ikvanl  of  nine  Curators, 
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A  lecture  wns  given  to  the  ConventioD  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  J.  Hoopesi 
oo  some  plants,  which  hiid  been  exhibited  to  the  Ck>nvention.  Discus- 
sions were  held  both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  the  following 
queries,  pro^iosed  by  a  Committee : 

1.  Is  it  ex|>edient  that  Lyceums  and  Schools  be  furnished  with  cabi- 
nets, consisting  of  specimens  of  tninerols,  plants,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  productions;  and  with  libraries? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  goTeming schools? 

3.  Which  is  the  best  method  a  teacher  can  take  to  obtain  the  attach- 
ment of  his  pupils? 

A  list  of  questions  contained  in  a  circular  which  had  been  previously 
distributed,  was  taken  up  in  the  Convention,  and  answers  either  read  or 
given  verbally  by  the  members ;  some  of  which  possessed  considerable 
interest. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing 
an  Academy  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers. 

Rev.  N.  Doflge,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  James,  gave  the 
Convention  a  highly  interesting  account  of  their  method  of  teaching 
youth  by  oral  instruction ;  and  the  use  of  things,  rather  than  by  letters 
and  words. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  State  Lyceum,  held  on  Thiirsilay, 
tlie  next  day  aOer  the  close  of  the  Convention,  a  list  of  resolutions  was 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important: 

Resolved,  That  the  cultivatiqp  of  the  generous,  benevolent,  and  other 
moral  faculties  of  children,  ought  to  be  considered  the  foundation  work 
of  education,  both  in  schools  and  families. 

Resolvedj  That  the  only  effectual  mode  of  cultivating  the  moral  faculties 
is  by  practical  exercise  of  them  in  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity. 

Resolved,  That  Natural  History,  or  the  study  of  minoruls,  plants,  and 
animals,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elementary  study  for  children  ; 
and  that  it  greatly  accelerates  their  progress  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  oil  other  branches  U!<ually  taught  in  schools. 

Resolved,  That  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  productions  for  the 
use  of  Lyceums,  and  schools  and  families,  collected  by  young  people 
generally,  are  eminently  calculated  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  prevent 
vice,  and  produce  elevation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations — and  that  such  Cabinets  may  be  easily  obtained. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  system  of  exchanges  in  specimens  of  nature 
and  art,  by  schools  and  Lyceums  in  all  |mrtsof  the  country,  would  be  well 
calculated  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  to  Btrengtlien  the  bonds 
of  our  National  Union,  and  for  the  promotion  of  universal  education. 
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Ruoloedj  That  practical  Geometry,  embracing  Drawing  and  Mensura- 
tion, is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  fundamental  branch  of  common  practical 
educaHon,and  tliat  it  furnishes  exercises  peculiarly  appropriate  and  agree- 
able to  young  children. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  secure  the  infloence 
and  aid  of  females  in  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  sound  morals, 
and  that  all  ladies  engaged  or  interested  in  teaching,  ought  to  be  invited 
to  become  members  of  Lyceums  that  are  or  may  be  formed  throughout 
the  State. 

Resolved^  That  it  be  a  prominent  and  an  immediate  object  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  State  Lyceum  of  Penntfylvania,  to  eiicoumge 
and  aid  the  furnishing  of  Schools  and  Lyceums,  in  counties,  town9ihi|>s, 
neighborhoods,  and  families,  with  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions. 

Rtaolved,  That  ladies  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  education,  be 
resfiectfuUy  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  I«yceuin, 
whenever  or  wherever  held. 

We  find  also  from  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum  at  New  York,  in  May  next. 

School  for  Moral  DisciPLiriE. 

[We  have  delayed  quite  too  long,  a  notice  of  this  excellent  school,  at 
South  Boston.  The  following  is  the  lotest  Prospectus,  dated  April  % 
1835 ;  which  we  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  entire.] 

Mr.  £•  M.  P,  Wrlls,  finding  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  school,  haa 
purchased  the  Joy  house,  formerly  on  Beacon  street,  and  now  situated 
on  South  Boston  Point,  opposite  Fort  Independence,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  harbor,  islands,  and  shipping,  and  enjoying  a  most  pure 
and  exhilarating  atmosphere. 

Moral  Education.  This  is  the  peculiar  object  of  this  school — to 
educate  boys,  not  as  if  they  were  physicaUyj  but  morallifi  men — men  in 
infancy ;  and  to  learn  them  to  act  now  on  those  same  principles  which 
they  must  or  ought  to  act  on  in  future  life ;  to  form  (or  if  need  be  to 
re-form)  a  moral  character ;  to  treat  man  as  if  he  hnd  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body,  a  heart  as  well  as  an  intellect;  and  as  if  exis^ting  noi/orthis  world, 
but  in  this  world  for  anothtr ;  not  only  as  if  he  trerf  the  sou  of  man,  but 
as  if  he  mu$i  he  the  son  of  God  ;  nut  only  to  girc  power  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  direct  it ;  not  simply  to  have  the  intellect  under  the  control  of  the 
heart,  but  to  bring  that  heart  under  the  influence  of  those  great  moral 
principles  which  form  the  Government  of  God,  the  holy  influence  of 
Our  Father. 

In  IiiTELLECTCAL  Educatio?!— the  object  is,  to  learn  to  think;  to 
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renson ;  to  invcRtigate ;  to  teach  ;  and  discover  for  one's  self,  rather  than 
to  write  down  on  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  memory  the  acquirements 
of  others,  without  making  them  our  own. 

PHrsiCAi.  EoucATiOA  is  a  principal  sul)ject  of  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical attention — in  food, exercise,  air,  hathing,  the  organs,  and  the  habits. 
It  is  viewed  as  important,  not  simply  for  its  effects  on  the  body,  but 
chiefly  for  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Most  of  the  vices  in  life,  and  qf  the 
corruption  of  the  souLy  arise  from  a  neglect  of  physical  education. 

Studies, — The  regular  branches  of  which,  are  Reading,  Speaking, 
Writing,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geogrupby,  History,  Grammar,  and 
Lectures  and  Les<>ons  in  Natural  History,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  lioiany,  and  Geology.  The  extra  branches  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Phrenology,  Music,  Drawing,  Book  Keeping,  Riding  and  Fencing. 

The  Government  is  moral  suasion,  rather  than  physical  force.  To 
show  the  reason  fur,  and  thus  lead  the  mind  to  approve  of,  and  to  pursue 
the  good. 

Recreations  are  allowed  in  games  of  reflection,  contrivance,  agility, 
and  athletic  effort ;  but  not  of  chance.  Exercises  in  walking,  gymnastics, 
barge-rowing,  boat-sailing  and  swimming. 

Conditions. — Boys  are  received  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year. — 
The  boys,  while  members  of  the  school,  must  bo  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wells. — During  the  flrst  month,  a  boy  is  not  to  receive  visits 
except  by  invitation,  nor  to  make  visits  but  by  particular  permission. — If 
in  good  standing,  a  boy  may  visit  his  friends  in  the  city  every  oihor  week. 
— The  expenses  are  three  dollars  a  week,  (the  first  flAy  of  which  is  paid 
in  advance,]  which  pays  all  expenses  for  board,  tuition,  clothing,  books, 
•tatiiinary,  washing,  mending,  medical  attendance,  &c.  The  extra  studies 
are  Ave  dollars  per  quarter  for  each  branch. — If  parents  wish  to  furnish 
their  sons*  clothing,  they  can  have  cloth  garments  made  from  a  pattern,  by 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Court  street,  who  will  also  furnish  the  patterns  for  the 
other  garments. 

On  the  quarterly  bills,  returns  will  be  made  on  the  following  subjects: 
— Disposition,  Study,  Principles,  Habits,  Behaviour — marks.  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
General  Imfiroveinent. 

As  regular  vacations  are  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructor, 
tliey  are  dispensed  with,  and  quarterly  visits  out  of  the  city  arranged  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  individuals. 

British  Sunday  Schools. 

According  to  returns  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  in  Suiidoy  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  1,300,000.  Of  this  number  40,000  are  said  to  receive  no  other 
public  instruction. 

*40 
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The  last  report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  been  some 
time  on  our  files,  and  deserve<l  an  earlier  notice.  This  institution,  it  is  well 
known,  is  directed  exclusively  by  laymen,  selected  from  all  the  leading 
denominations  of  Christians  in  our  countrv.  It  has  done  much  for  the 
education  of  the  >'oung,  not  merely  by  a  large  number  of  valuable  publi- 
cations of  a  religious  and  moral  character,  but  by  establishing  schools 
where  no  other  instniction  was  given,  and  furnishing  even  elementary 
books  to  those  who  could  not  read, — thus  exciting  and  supplying  the 
desire  for  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  so  familiar  with 
their  catalogue  of  works  as  we  could  wish,  and  have  seldom  received 
the  accustomed  douceur  of  a  copy  to  purchase  good  words,  which  secures 
such  constant  puflTs  in  our  newspapers  to  everything  whose  texture  will 
bear  inflation.  But  we  have  seen  much  to  satisfy  us  that  there  is  as 
sincere  a  desire,  and  that  there  are  as  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  this 
institution  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  exert  a  moral  influence,  as  in  any  philanthropic  institution  ;  and  we 
believe,  without  anything  which  the  mass  of  Protestant  Christians  would 
deem  sectarian.  We  believe  that  some  of  its  publications  have  been 
justly  condemned,  and  even  regretted  by  its  officers ;  but  we  believe  they 
have  acquired  skill  in  selecting  and  preparing  their  works,  and  that  they 
have  (lone  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  liooks  of  this  character.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speuk  favoralily  of  some  of  their  Scripture 
hiogrnpiiics;  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  recent  perusal 
of  < The  Ilurvey  Boys;'  <Se1umiel;'  'The  Only  Son,*  and  < Catharine 
Gray.'  Works  on  natural  history,  Jewish  antiquities,  and  other  topics 
connected  with  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  hove  beeu  published,  and 
frequently  adorned  with  excellent  ond  accurate  engravings.  It  apfiears 
that  its  books  have  not  been  limited  in  their  circulation  to  this  country, 
but  have  found  their  way  to  India,  and  have  become  the  school  books  of 
itiBuy  of  our  missionary  stations. 

Teacher's  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Indiana. 

We  perceive  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Pastoral  Association 
of  iMossacliUActts  to  examine  the  claims  of  institutions  seeking  aid  from 
the  rliurchcs  under  tlieir  care,  have  reconimendf.'d  the  Indiana  Seminary 
for  Teachers,  and  that  the  agrnt  is  now  calling  upon  congregations  in 
New  England  to  pntmni/.o  it,  as  an  inilispensaltlu  means  of />romo/tng  com- 
mon school  education^  and  as  an  obJ(>ct  of  Christian  benevolence.  We  rejoice 
that  this  cause  is  at  length  to  bo  presented  to  those  who  arc  most  truly 
liberal,  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  no  longer  1>e  put  aside,  with  the  plea 
which  wo  have  been  ayhamed  to  hear,  that  this  is  'a  secular  object.'  We 
wish  that  none  but  those  who  believe  that  *  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  de- 
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Vot]on,'mighthereafter  be  found  refusing  tbeir  aid  to  plans  for  the  difTusipn 
of  knowledge,  because  they  are  not  of  a  sacred  character.  We  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  his  own  views  in  religion,  when  fears  were  expressed  that  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  of  a  different  sect: 
*  Well,'  said  he,  '  if  they  show  more  interest,  and  make  more  efforts  for 
the  object  than  we,  let  them  control  it.  They  will  haVe  the  right.'  If 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  suffer  its  enemies  to  surpass  them  in  interest  for 
common  education,  they  must  not  complain,  if  the  rising  generation  are 
trained  up  to  neglect  or  despise  it. 

A  Step  Backwards. 

The  state  of  Delawore,  with  strange  inconsistency,  gave  license  to  its 
citizens  to  gamble  in  a  lottery,  to  a  large  amount,  in  order  to  secure  a 
moderate  endowment  to  Newark  College ;  or  in  other  words,  permitted 
a  great  number  of  its  people  to  be  led  to  wastefulness,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  education  to  a  few.  The  Trustees  hesitated  concerning 
the  acceptance  of  this  ill-gotten  gain,  and  in  parsing  the  vote,  we  are 
happy  to  see,  that  several  of  the  leading  men  protested  and  withdrew. 
If  their  opposition  should  prove  fruitless,  we  have  no  doubt  that  an 
appeal  to  public  benevolence,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  founded  on  en- 
dowments honestly  obtained^  would  be  promptly  met. 

Basement  Stories  for  Schools. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  urges  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing the  basement  stories  of  churches,  so  generally  used  for  Sunday 
schools,  tntirdy  above  ground.  He  states  that  he  has  found  the  air  of 
those  which  were  partially  below  ground,  very  confined  and  unhealthy ; 
and  he  maintains  that  it  is  Itaa  expensive  to  build  above  ground. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  presented  in  a  manner  which  is  likely 
to  secure  it  attention.  We  have  ofleu  felt  and  witnessed  the  efiect  of 
underground  rooms;  and  we  are  surprised  that  they  should  ever  be 
selected,  and  especially  &iii7(,  for  the  use  of  a  school  of  any  kind.  They 
are  almost  unavoidably  damp ;  and  the  coolness,  at  first  so  refreshing  in 
summer,  is  a  deceptive  and  dangerous  effect  of  this  dampness.  We  have 
been  in  such  school-rooms  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where,  we  doubt  not,  the 
foundation  of  many  a  consumptive  or  rheumatic  disease  was  laid.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  carbonic  acid,  (or  fixed  air,)  the  impure  gas  which  is 
produced  by  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and  which  is  thrown  out  by  us  at 
every  breath,  settles  in  these  low  places,  because  it  is  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  just  as  it  does  in  wells,  and  can  only  pass  off  as  water  would  do. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  better  plan  for  maintaining  a  constant 
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supply  of  UD  wholesome  air.  And  yet,  some  of  these  subterranean  apait- 
mentfl  are  used  for  Infant  schools !  Would  that  benevolence  and  zeal 
might  take  more  frequent  lessons  from  science,  and  not  destroy  with 
one  hand,  while  they  relieve  with  the  other! 

Another  writer  confirms  these  remarks  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
ordinary  church  basements,  and  mentions  one  instance  of  fatal  disease 
produced  by  attending  a  meeting  in  one  of  them.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  succeeded,  by  having  fire-places  in  such  a  roonii 
and  opening  them  in  all  proper  weather  for  ventilation,  in  inakin?  it 
comfortable  and  healthful.  Our  opinion  is,  that  to  prepare  any  bui^-i  :j 
for  piib/tc  ujf,  which  requires  such  frequent  attention  and  so  much  judg- 
ment, is  entirely  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  economy.  These  pre- 
cautions will  be  neglected  generally ;  and  the  false  security  given,  mil 
increase  the  danger.  It  is  im|>ofi8ible  to  secure  so  zealous  and  philo- 
sophical friends  of  ventilation,  for  sextons  or  sweepers  of  our  school 
rooms. 

Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge. 

This  infititution,  which  we  have  briefly  noticed  on  former  occasioiu^ 
is  designed  to  receive  such  boys,  under  21  years  of  age,  and  girls  under 
18,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  control  '  by  reason  of 
incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,'  and  may  desire  to  place  there.  Its  chari- 
ties may  also  l)e  extended  to  cases  of  vagrancy  or  vicious  conduct,  when 
the  parent  i^  morally  unlit  to  exercise  proper  care  and  discipline  over 
such  a  child. — It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  committee  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  'a  very  great  proportion  of  the  children  are  orphans.* 

On  the  1st  of  May  last,  there  were  in  this  institution  119  boys,  and  5d 
girls.  In  the  course  ot'  the  year,  57  were  indentured  to  suitable  occupa- 
tions; 11  became  of  age,  and  *27  were  returned  to  their  friends.  The 
boys  have  manutuctured  brass  nails,  shoes,  umbrella  tips,  chairs^  ^c, 
and  have  folded,  seweil,  and  boimd  books.  The  girls  have  made  several 
hundrvd  garments.  The  teacher  re|iorts  that  of  the  17Q  pupils  in  school. 
114  ran  n^ad  and  write.  Only  30  out  of  132  could  read  intelligibly  when 
they  were  received  into  the  house,  and  one-fif:h  of  the  whole  number  did 
not  know  the  alphal^ei.  There  is  a  good  library  for  tiie  use  of  the  in- 
mates, and  most  of  them  take  Inx^ks  weekly.  Rehgious  ser\'ices  are 
regularly  |vr:oniied  every  Sunday,  and  :he  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in 
*ei4irate  Sunday  scho«>is.  The  iota  I  expenses  of  the  house  for  the  year 
werv  l-l.iW  dollars  Of  this  sunv,  o.iW<  dollars  is  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  state,  and  iVJlo  were  reciiied  for  the  Icbor  ci'the  bo  vs. 
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The  Holt  Bible,  contaioing  the  Old  and  New  TeatamenU; 
translated  out  of  the  oriental  tongues;  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  text  of  the  common 
translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  requires, 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  being  noted  in  the  margin  for  refer- 
ence; by  James  Nourse.    Boston:   Perkins,  Marvin  &  Go.  1835. 

We  have  formerly  HeKrihed  the  principle  on  which  a  paragraph  Bible 
is  constructed — that  of  dividing  it  as  other  books  are  divided,  into  para- 
graphs corresponding  to  the  subject,  and  calculnted  to  make  the  meaning 
apparent,  instead  of  subdividing  it,  as  has  been  arbitrarily  done  in  modtm 
UmeSf  into  verses,  wiih  entire  disregard  to  meaning  and  rhythm.  We 
have  lately  received  another  Bible  of  the  same  kind  by  Mr.  J.  Nourse, 
who  is  spoken  higlily  of  by  eminent  clergymen.  It  is  without  notes, 
even  those  of  the  translators,  and  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pocket 
Bible.  We  are  not  able  to  compare  this  work  with  Dr.  Colt's,  in  regard 
to  its  preparation,  even  if  we  were  qualified ;  but  it  appears  to  be  well 
executed.  It  is  divided  into  parts,  as  well  as  paragraphs ;  each  («rt  com- 
prising some  leading  topic.  The  |K)etical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
are  also  arranged  in  the  poetical  form,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that 
from  the  size  of  the  volume,  the  poetical  parts  are  in  very  small  type. 
The  prose  portions  are  iu  a  clear  type,  and  the  mechanical  execution 
generally  is  excellent,  and  the  size  will  commend  it  to  many. 

Record  of  a  School:  exemplifying  the  general  principles  of 
■piritual  culture.  '  He  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me.' — Jesus  Christ.  Boston:  published  by  James  Munroe 
&  Go.  1835.  8vo.  pp.  208. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  views  and  methods  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  published  in  our  former  volumes.  They  will  find  a  more  full 
development,  in  some  respects,  in  this  book,  and  many  admiraWe  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  We  have  thought  highly  of  the  originality,  and 
iaithfulness,  and  discernment  of  the  author,  aad  took  up  his  book  with 
avidity.  We  were  painfully  disappointed  ;  and  deeply  regret  to  add,  that 
with  much  that  is  excellent,  there  ij»  much  that  we  cannot  approve. 

In  teaching  his  own  peculiar  views  of  religion— which,  as  a  teacher  of 
a  private  echool,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  we  think  he  has  given  a  new, 
and  strained  interpretation  to  some  words  in  daily  use,  which  would  lead 
hia  pupils  to  misundersuind  all  that  is  commonly  said  about  them.  We 
oould  pass  this  over  as  a  modification  of  sectarian  instrucuoo,  but  we 
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find  Mr.  Alcott  forgetting  almost  entirely  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion, unci  too  much  the  education  of  the  senses.  We  consider  hino  u 
going  into  the  depths  of  transcendental  philosophy,  in  a  manner  which 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  minds  of  children.  But  we  most  earnestly 
protest  against  what  seems  to  us  fitted  to  make  paniheitts  of  his  pupib. 
Take  one  fmssaj^e,  page  88. 

*  All  pure  sjiirits,  all  real  spirits,  must  have  the  same  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, mu8t  be  one  with  God ;  all  that  is  truly  spiritual  in  your  souls,  is 
one  with  Gud.' 

We  (ilioiild  have  believed  this  tendency  unperceived  by  the  instructor, 
but  we  are  nniuzed  to  find  it  avowed  by  the  writer  of  the  record. 

*  The  firvt  8ta<re  of  true  religion,  perhaps,  is  necessarily  i^aDtheism. 
And  babyhood  is  the  right  time  for  pantheism.  It  will  die  out,  and  giro 
place  to  Christian  theism  as  in<lividiiality  is  realized.' 

We  reganl  this  as  utterly  un philosophical, — as  contrary  to  truth.  A 
fiersonal,  individual,  cnibodii'«l  being  irt  the  Deity  of  childhood  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  it,  whether  in  actual  infancy,  or  in  the  infancy  of  mind  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    But  the  principles  adopted  will  ^x  it  in  manhood. 

We  must  say  then,  that  while  we  rejoice  to  see  a  *  Record  of  a  School' 
from  any  quarter,  while  we  wish  to  see  many — and  hope  to  see  soma 
called  forth  to  meet  the  errors  of  thii*, — we  regard  it  as  a  mingled  maai 
of  truth  and  error — of  useful,  and  useless,  and  injurious  principles  and 
methods.  It  will  l>e  interesting  to  every  thinking  teacher,  but  dangerous 
to  the  unthinking.  We  esteem  the  author  highly,  and  hope  reflection 
and  ex|>erience  will  load  him  to  correct  his  views. 

Vie  de  George  Washington.  Traduit  de  Panglais,  etdedie  a 
la  jeuiicsse  Am^ricaine,  par  A.  X.  Girault,  Maitre  de  Francais. 
Seconde  edition,  revue  et  corrigee  avec  soin.  Philadelphie: 
FIcnry  Perkins.  Boston:  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.  Stereotype  da 
L.  Johnson.   ]8.3o.     iJmo.  pp.  3*1. 

We  believe  we  have  notired  this  little  book  before,  hut  it  deserves  it 
spin.  We  approve  much  of  teaching  a  language  by  means  of  interest- 
ing bo«>ks  written  in  ir,  tbmigh  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  style 
of  (lie  noik.  The  nnrmiive  is  lively  and  intere5ting.  and  the  moral  spirit 
cxeenom.  We  n^jrar^l  it,  at  least,  as  a  safe  work,  and  trast  it  will  be 
Annul  hichlv  useful. 

Ci  \s#  lV>oK  or  X\TrR*i  Theoioot:  or  the  testitnonr  of  nature 
to  the  beini!.  wrfecfion*.  and  covornmont  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
llrNRY  Kfk^'*!  s.  'The  living  God.  which  made  heaven*  and  earth, 
and  th^"  sea.  and  all  thm£»  that  are  therein.*  Acts  xiv.  15.  Re- 
vised  and  cnlargt^d.  and  ada:^cd  to  Paxton^s  Illustrations;  with 
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Notes,  selected  aod  original,  Biographical  notices,  and  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  scientific  terms.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Henrt  Alden, 
A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Stereotype  Edition.  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1835. 
12mo.  pp.  25S. 


We  have  not  had  time  to  hestow  that  degree  of  attention  on  this  '  CI 
Book,'  which,  judging  from  tiie  character  of  its  endorser,  Mr.  Alden,  it 
deserves,  but  it  appears  well ;  and  Pazton's  illustrations  certainly  add 
greatly  to  its  ?a]ue.  The  Biographical  notices  are  too  short  to  answer  much 
purpose.  We  concur  entirely  with  the  American  editor  in  the  opinion 
that  a  text  book,  on  this  subject,  for  Young  Ladies,  was  much  needed  ; 
and  we  hope  this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  fill  the  place  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

Primeu  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  Etymology  alone  is 
considered;  designed  for  Primary  Schools.  By  William  B.  Duo- 
OAN,  M.  D.   ]8mo.  pp.35.     Boston.    Beals  &  Green.    1835. 

This  little  work  is  intended,  as  the  title  itself  indicates,  merely  to 
smooth  the  rugged  ways  of  Etymology.  For  this  purpose,  involving  as 
it  does  the  use  of  the  black-boanl,  the  work  seems  to  possess  some  merit ; 
but  except  as  a  means  of  introducing  that  important  intftrument  of  in- 
struction into  schools,  we  see  little  in  it  which  is  original  or  peculiar. 


Claxto.n's  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  for  philosophical  ap|>aratus,  and  have 
long  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the  instruments  constructed  by  Mr. 
Claxton,a  very  ingenious  mechanic, ns  highly  useful  in  promoting  science 
and  improvement  among  artizans.  We  have  deferred  it  only  for  want  of 
engravings  to  illustrnte  it.  Specimens  of  this  apparatus  with  descriptions 
by  Mr.  Claxton,and  a  list  of  prjces  which  will  guide  purchasers  who  may 
desise  them,  are  appended  to  the  cover  of  the  present  number.  We  have 
seen  these,  and  many  other  articles,  and  consider  them  very  ingeniously 
constructed ;  while  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Claxton's  skill  and  faithfuhiess 
leads  us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  their  execution. 
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Music. 


SONG.    The  Welcome. 


The  following  song  wu  written  by  a  yoang  Udy,  a  papil  in  the  Femak 
Seminary  I  Ipiwich,  Matf .    The  masic  was  coropoeed  by  another  pnpil,  who  if 
also  the  teacher  of  that  department.    The  occasion  was  the  retam  of  Miv 
Grant,  the  Principal,  from  a  recent  journey  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  after  an  ab- 
■ence  of  a  few  weeks.    '  The  song  took  the  place  (says  our  correapondent)  of 
the  usual  morning  hymn.    Miss  G.  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  singing  com* 
menced.    The  young  ladies  never  sang  better,  for  it  all  came  from  their  hearts — 
they  felt  it  all.    Miss  G.  was  much  affected ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  theie 
was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  whole.    The  **  glad  voices  *'  and  the  "  warm 
hearts  '*  seemed  to  mingle  in  sweet  harmony,  and  we  all  felt,  that  social  happi- 
ness is  no  dream  of  the  fancy,  and  that  its  expression  by  musical  soonds  has 
not  ite  origin  in  the  invention  of  man,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  the  "  music  of  the  soul."  ' 


Words  bt  Bliss  £.  W.  P.    Music  bt  Miss  H.  C.  W. 


The  time  of  oar  watching,  and  waiting  is  o*er» 
And  now  thoa  art  with  as,  as  ever  before — 

Oar  warm  hearts  may  meet  thee. 

Oar  glad  voices  greet  thee. 
So  happy  to  feel,  thoa  ait  with  us  once  mora. 


The  hand  that  hss  led  vs,  while  thoa 
Has  gaided  fAe«,  ever  along  on  thy  way : 

Now  warm  hearts  mav  meet  thee. 

And  glad  voices  greet  thee. 
So  happy  we  are,  thoa  art  with  as  to  day 

And  now  with  new  vigor,  oar  hearts  to 
WeMl  constantly  seek  thine  approval  to 
Oar  condoct  shall  prove  thee 
Hew  fondly  we  love  thee — 
So  happy  we  art,  thoa  ait  with  as  again. 


iway, 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


NOVEMBER,   1835. 


THOMAS    S.   GRIMKE. 

(Communicated  for  the  Anoali  of  Education.) 

The  writings  of  this  individual  gave  ample  testimony  to  the 
high  estimate  in  which  he  held  the  education  of  youth ;  but  from 
his  professional  occupation,  his  literary  habits,  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  the  active  part  be  took  in  all  the  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  hira 
any  other  agency  in  the  promotion  of  education  than  that  which 
his  pen  could  afford.  The  fact,  however,  was  otherwise.  He 
found  time  to  give,  in  various  other  modes,  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample and  the  aid  of  his  services  to  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  young.  And  although  these  evidences  of  friendliness 
to  the  cause  embrace  minutiae  which  some  may  deem  unworthy 
of  particular  notice,  they  will  be  interesting  to  many,  as  the  prac- 
tical testimony  of  a  learned  and  distinguished  individual  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  may  be  valuable  as  incentives  to  those 
who,  from  indolence  or  other  motives,  are  induced  to  withhold  their 
personal  influence  and  services  in  the  same  cause. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  which  had  from  various  causes  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  was  re-organized  in  1823,  since  which  time 
its  condition  has  been  flourishing  and  useful.  In  the  measures 
connected  with  its  re-organization,  Mr.  Grimke,  one  of  the  Trustees, 
united  fully  and  cordially  with  the  other  members  of  the  board. 
The  success  of  their  efforts  soon  rendered  a  new  college  edifice 
essential  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 
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whilst  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Grimke^  in  No> 
vember,  1827,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

*  I  propose  to  be  one  of  ten,  if  nine  more  can  be  found,  to  give  or  ad- 
vance, as  may  be  agreed  upon,  the  sum  of  $1000  each  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  suitable  college  edifice  at  once.  If  the  money  be  regarded  as 
an  advance,  then,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  returned  out  of  any  sub- 
scription money  to  be  hereafter  collected,  I  am  willing  to  receive  back 
with  or  without  interest,  as  may  be  agreed  on.  I  would  prefer  to  give 
rather  than  advance,  and  to  receive  back  without,  rather  than  with  inter- 
est.    Let  the  majority  decide. 

*If  ten  cannot  bo  found  to  act  on  the  plan  already  mentioned,  I  agree 
to  be  one  of  any  other  number,  (if  the  amount  be  the  difficulty,)  to  coo- 
tribute  in  like  manner  as  already  mentioned  any  ratable  share  of  $10,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

*  I  propose  al^o  to  be  one  often,  or  any  given  number,  to  give  100  vol- 
umes apiece  to  form  the  basis  of  a  College  Library;  and  I  will  allow  the 
Faculty  or  President  to  select  from  my  private  library  that  number  of 
volumes;  or  if  deemed  preferable,  I  will  be  one  of  any  number  to  sub- 
scribe $100  apiece  for  the  above  purpose.' 

These  propositions  were  not  met :  but  through  the  liberality  of 
the  community,  the  Trustees  succeeded  in  obtaining  means  for 
both  these  objects.  A  neat  and  commodious  college  edifice  was 
erected  in  1828,  on  a  spacious  square  previously  owned  by  the  In- 
stitution, and  a  library  of  considerable  value  has  been  collected. 
To  these  objects  Mr.  Grimke  made  two  donations,  one  of  $*100 
and  one  of  $500,  besides  a  large  number  of  valuable  books.  He 
generally  attended  the  regular  examinations,  and  occasionally  the 
ordinary  recitations  of  the  classes ;  and  to  the  latter  object,  he 
sometimes  devoted  whole  mornings.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  college  in  October,  1827,  and  in 
January,  1831,  its  chairman.  He  was  an  active  and  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  standing  committee ;  and  as  chairman  of 
the  latter,  much  of  the  duty  of  correspondence  devolved  upon  him. 
During  the  occasional  absences  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  he 
always  discharged  the  duties  of  both  these  officers.  In  October, 
1833,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1834,  five  days  after  his  death,  but 
before  the  melancholy  intelligence  had  reached  Charleston,  was 
chosen  President. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  are  not  periodically  appointed. 
They  are  a  perpetual  Board,  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  number.  From  this  circumstance,  t'oojether  with  the  high 
trust  confided  to  them,  to  be  a  member  has  always  been  consider- 
ed an  hcnor ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  to  most  of  the  offices 
of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  to  its  Presidency,  affords  a  high  and 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  by  his  associates 
of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
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Mr.  Grimke  was  the  early  and  constant  advocate  and  friend  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  actively  devoted  to  that  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Charleston, — the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  This  school  was 
organized  in  1820.  He  was  its  first  superintendent,  and  continued 
such  about  two  years,  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  relinquish  its 
duties,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than 
his  constitution  could  bear.  He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  served  as  one  of  their  visiting  committee,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  several  schools,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  plans  both  of  order  and  instruction. 

He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Charleston  Infant 
School  Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  its 
school,  the  first  of  the  kind  opened  in  that  city.  He  present- 
ed the  gallery  or  form  on  which  the  children  exercised  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  having,  in  1831,  at  the  request  of  the  society, 
delivered  an  address  calculated  to  difiTuse  a  knowledc:e  of  this  new 
means  of  instruction,  and  a  right  estimate  of  its  value,  Mr.  Grimke 
took  upon  himself  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary Society  of  Charleston,  formed  in  1824.  He  was  one  of  its 
vice  presidents,  and  delivered  the  second  anniversary  address. 
He  was  among  the  largest  contributors  to  its  collection  of  books, 
and  always  afforded  his  personal  agency  in  the  measures  adopted 
from  time  to  time,  to  render  the  society  particularly  useful  to  the 
class  of  youth  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  This  society  is 
now  difiTusing  a  beneficial  and  extensive  influence  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  several  members  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  who  proposed  that  the 
society  should  hold  public  monthly  meetings,  at  which  one  or 
more  members  should  deliver  essays  on  any  subject.  He  was 
particularly  active  in  influencing  a  considerable  number  to  enter 
mto  an  agreement  to  perform  this  duty.  The  plan  succeeded ; 
and  occasional  meetings,  generally  monthly,  have  been  held  for 
several  years,  at  which  essays  on  various  subjects  of  interest  havfe 
been  delivered  by  persons  of  various  ages,  to  crowded  and  respec- 
table audiences — Mr.  Grimke  readily  and  cheerfully  performing 
his  full  part  in  these  exercises.  These  meetings  are  still  continu- 
ed, with  equal  if  not  increased  interest.  He  took  great  pains  to 
bring  before  the  public,  through  the  agency  of  this  society,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lyceum  system.  Its  merits  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed at  several  meetings  successively,  after  whk;h  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
This  address  was  written  by  Mr.  Grimke.  It  is  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  system,  exhibiting,  with  much  force  of  argument  aod 
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DUFHN  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

The  department  of  physical  education  is  too  inoportant  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten  in  our  efforts  to  promote  iraprovement ; 
and  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  continue  our  account  of  diseases  of  the 
spine,  as  they  are  found  resulting  from,  or  connected  with  schoob 
and  education.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  again  make  liberal  extracts 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Duffin.  The  Spinal  Column,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  was  described  in  a  previous  number. 

*  Through  the  centre  of  this  column  runs  a  somewhat  trilateral  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  contuining  the  marrow  of  the  hnck-boue  ;  and  od  ita 
summit  rests  the  heiiH,  usually,  in  an  adult,  from  seven  to  ten  |K>undB 
troy  in  weight.  A  plane,  dividing  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  direction 
from  before  hackwords,  and  continued  verticolly  to  the  ground,  when  the 
individual  is  standing  erect  and  looking  strui^zht  forward,  in  the  natural 
Btnte,  divides  the  Imck-lione  into  two  holves.  The  spine,  therefore,  in  re- 
lation to  the  plane  on  which  the  pcrt^on  stands,  and  which  intersects  at 
right  angles  the  dividing  plone,  may  be  said  to  be  vtrtical,  aithoui^h  it  is 
ali^o  naturally  curved  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  vertical  pobition  is 
maintained,  while  the  colunm  itself  is  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
head  without  yielding  under  the  burden,  and  also,  after  peribmiing  all 
its  various  inflexions,  to  regain  the  vertical  position  by  means  of  two  very 
considerable  masses  or  cushions  of  muscles,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  attached  to  various  projections  from  the  individual  bones.' 

Muscles  are  bundles  or  masses  of  fleshy  fibres,  capable  of  con- 
tracting or  shortening,  at  the  exertion  of  the  will.  So  constantly 
do  we  perform  motions  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  change 
the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  when  we  wish,  that 
the  muscles  seem  to  contract  spontaneously.  Yet  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  we  never  even  raise  an  eyelid  without  tciliing  to  raise 
it ;  and  it  is  alone  at  the  suggestions  of  the  will,  that  muscles  of 
larirer  or  smaller  size  are  always  excited  to  action. 

We  speak  of  muscles,  though  to  a  careless  or  unskilled  observer 
of  the  red,  fleshy,  muscular  portions  of  the  human  frame,  they  ap- 
pear like  a  solid  mass.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  dissector,  that  what  appears  to  be  one 
mass  of  flesh  is  really  divided  into  many  smaller  masses,  which 
may  and  do  slide  upon  each  other  when  we  perform  our  various 
motions.  "^ 

*  So  admirably  ore  these  muscles  arranged,  that,  when  left  to  nature, 
and  uninjured  by  vitiated  habits,  they  have  the  effect  of  exerting  such  a 
balancing  fiower  over  every  seimrate  bone  upon  that  placed  immediately 
beneath  it,  as  to  keep  the  whole  pile  of  bones  not  only  at  rest,  but  abso- 
luteiv  upright  in  regard  to  their  lateral  aspect. 

*  Now  it  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  whenever  the  natural 
and  healthy  operations  of  any  organ  or  set  of  organa,  are  eitlier  not  reg- 
ularly, or  not  sufficiently  exercised,  the  organs  whose  openuioBs  are  so 
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disturbed  or  omitted,  suffer  material  injury  in  a  proportionate  loss  of 
their  capabilities  of  action.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  derangement 
so  produced  gives  rise  to  active  disease. 

'  Again,  organs,  when  they  are  too  much  exerted,  or  when  their  natur- 
al operations  are  kept  up  beyond  certain  limits,  become  fatigued  and  in- 
capacitated for  the  performance  of  their  wonted  office,  until  by  repose 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  tbcir  exhausted  nervous  or  vital 
energy. 

*  From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  two  principles,  the  mode  in 
which  the  circumstances,  already  enumerated,  prove  influential  in  giv- 
ing a  tendency  to,  or  in  permanently  confirming  inclination  of  the  hack- 
bone,  may  be  easily  gathered.  They  interrupt,  or  wholly  prevent  the 
o(>eration  of  one  class  uf  muscles  attached  to  the  bony  column  of  the 
back,  and  they  exert  unnoturally,  in  an  injurious  and  protracted  action, 
the  operations  of  a  second  clnHs;  the  effects  resulting  from  which  irregu- 
larities may  be  traced  in  the  following  observations. 

'The  uses  of  the  two  layers  of  muscles  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
back-bone,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are,  to  keep  that  column  vertical 
or  erect,  i,  e,  upright  from  the  ground,  (in  relation  to  its  lateral  ospect,) 
when  the  person  is  at  rest ;  and  moreover,  to  enable  it  to  be  bent  at  will 
in  any  requisite  direction  within  given  limits,  and  to  secure  its  return  to 
the  previous  vertical  position.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  operations,  it  has  been  explained,  that  these  muscles  exert 
a  kind  of  balancing  power  on  each  individual  bone,  so  as  to  keep  it  pro- 
perly poised  upon  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  the  free  and  unimpared  action  of  every  individual  muscle  is  neces- 
sary to  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  vertical  state  of  the  column.' 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  explanation,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show,  as  Mr.  Duffin  has  well  done,  the  tendency  of  all 
the  restraints  of  modern  female  attire ;  and  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  restraints  gradually  but  surely  operate  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  induce  disease,  in  some  of  its  various 
forms.  But  this  has  already  been  done,  to  some  extent,  on  form- 
er occasions.  It  has  moreover  received  the  attention  of  other 
writers,  and  other  periodicals.  For  the  present,  then,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  which  arise  in  connection  with  schools. 

*  From  the  gradual  and  insidious  manner  in  which  any  deviation  from 
the  natural  position  of  the  spine  takes  place,  the  evil  may  attract  little  or 
no  notice,  tmtil  such  time  as  it  has  produced  confirmed  deformity.  When 
the  attention  of  parents  is  roused,  the  most  injudicious  treatment,  found- 
ed on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  is  not  unfrequently 
adopted.  The  remedy  indeed  is  sought  in  an  accumulation  and  more 
rigorous  observance  of  the  very  practices  whence  the  evil  originates,  in  the 
imposition  on  the  |mrt  of  the  governess  and  dancing  master,  of  additional 
restraints  to  be  enforced  by  the  application  of  such  machines  as  bandages, 
unyielding  corsets,  back-boards,  and  perpendicular  backed  chain*. 

'  A  particular  detail  of  the  evidences  of  a  deformity  whh  which  almost 
every  one  is  familiar,  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  There  are  few  mothers 
or  teachers  who  have  not  seen  the  **jutting  shoulder.**  The  child  arriv- 
ed at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  {lerhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  has  already 
spent  a  twelvemonth  or  more  at  some  private  seminary,  or  has  been  placed 
under  the  especial  superioteodence  of  a  governess  living  in  the  tiimilyy 
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whose  seduloas  attention  to  the  personal  appearance  and  cairiage  of  ber 
pupil  is  remarkable ;  vet,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  govemea  or 
school-mistress,  it  is  observed  that  the  child  is  becoming  crooked.* 

'Tlie  right  shoulder  projects  more  than  is  natural,  and  ia,  in  commoa 
parlance,  said  to  be  **  growing  out."  The  course  of  the  central  groove 
of  the  back  deviates  from  a  straight  line ;  a  greater  distance  is  observed 
between  a  given  point  of  the  original  perpendicular  spinal  line  and  the 
top  of  the  elevated  shoulder-bone,  than  between  the  same  point  and  the 
corresponding  top  of  that  of  the  lefl  side.  These  appearances,  together 
with  a  remarkable  prominence  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shoulder-blade 
of  the  distorted  side,  alarm  the  parents,  now  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  deformity  has  proceeded,  without  having  attracted  much  notice. 

*  The  gait  of  the  young  person  appears  awkward  and  shuffling ;  ber 
clothes  cannot  be  made  to  sit  well  on  her — they  appear  to  be  drawn  to 
the  right  side.f  In  short,  she  is  crooked ;  ber  back-bone  is  distorted. 
In  a  multitude  of  instances,  even  in  this  early  and  remediable  stage,  ab- 
solute and  permanent  deformity  can  be  prevented  only  by  care  and  at- 
tention of  no  onlinary  kind,  directed  upon  principles  derived  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected.  In  proportion 
as  the  inclination  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  between  the 
shoulders,  nature,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  preserve  the 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine  ;  these  operate  with  proportionate  power  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  that,  in  confirmed  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  double  curvature 
produced. 

*  As  the  distortion  advances,  a  similar  counterbalancing  power  is  exert* 
ed  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  spine  in  the  neck,  and  a  third,  or  vpper 
curve,  is  then  formed,  so  that  the  spine  presents,  in  fact,  a  serpentine  ap- 
pearance, inclining  to  each  side  alternately.  The  ribei,  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  deviating  from  their  true  di- 
rection, partake  of  the  change  instituted.  Finally,  the  basis,  or  oe/rif,  on 
which  the  spine  rests,  becoming  involved,  produces  an  inequality  in  the 
size  of  the  hips,  the  contrary  of  that  w  liich  presents  itself  in  the  shoul- 
ders, and  causes  the  whole  body,  when  viewed  from  behind,  to  apfiear 
as  if  twisted  on  its(*lf. 

*  When  the  deformity  is  really  ascertained  to  exist,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  system  of  school  discipline  the  child  may  be  |Njr- 
sniniT,  is  erroneous.  The  (mrent  should  imm<hliaiely  take  alarm,  and  a 
difft'rent  system,  founded  on  more  scientific  principles,  should  be  adopted. 

'  Let  it  not  be  arirued  that  the  girl  will  **  outgrow  the  deformity  :"  she 
never  will.  This,  though  a  common,  is  a  very  erroneous  and  dangerous 
notion :  the  parent  who  rests  his  hopes  on  so  fallacious  a  foundation, 
must  ultimately  be  disappointed.  The  longer  the  deformity  exists,  the 
more  conspicuous  it  is  sure  to  become.' 

Mr.  Dutlin  next  shows  the  inefficiency  of  the  diess  maker's 
back-boards  and  stays,  and  of  the  mechaDicai  coDtrivances  and 
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inanipulatioDS  of  the  waiting  maid ;  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  they  only  aggravate  the  mischief  which  they  proposed  to 
cure.  He  adverts,  particularly,  to  a  prevailing  custom  in  England, 
of  binding  over  the  projecting  shoulder  a  piece  of  lead,  concealed 
under  the  dress. 

Nowhere  is  the  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim,  that  *  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,'  more  obvious  than  it  is  here.  Indeed,  preven- 
tion is  everything  ;  because  cure — ultimate,  complete,  perma- 
nent cure,  when  deformity  is  once  produced-— can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected.— The  means  of  prevention  are  various.  Some  of  them 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  make  a  few  more 
extracts,  in  regard  to  certain  errors  and  erroneous  attempts  at  pre- 
vention. 

'Much  time  is  tinnecessorily  taken  up  in  female  seminaries  in  unskil- 
JvX  attempts  to  prevent^  and  efforts  generally  unavailing  to  correct  delbr- 
znitics  of  the  pers^on.  Days  and  weeks  are  expended  in  tiiis  manner,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  needlessly.  For  were  the  system  of  physical  disci" 
pline  founded  upon  a  different  principle,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
anticipate  any  evil ;  and  cases  would  rarely  present  themselves,  requiring 
correction  by  any  but  natural  means.' 

*  Comparatively  few  who  undertake  the  early  instruction  of  females 
know  anything  of  the  principles  of  physical  education.  There  is  a  beaten 
course  which,  it  may  be  said,  they  mechanically  pursue,  without  ever 
once  thinking  of  investigating  its  ultimate  hifluence  on  the  natural  o|>er- 
ations  of  the  delicate  and  irritable  parts  which  compose  our  system.  In- 
deed, they  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  instituting  such  inquiry; 
It  is  deemed  the  province  of  the  physiologist ;  ail  they  can  understand  is 
the  f)resent  apparent  fi^ood. 

'It  is  not  by  these  hints  intended  to  convey  any  censure  on  the  igno* 
ranee  of  teachers  and  superintendents  in  this  respect,  because  not  only  is 
tlie  subject  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty  to  all  those  who  have  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  investigate  it,  but  it  is  one  that  the  general  course 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  even  those  designedly  educated  for  teach- 
ers does  not  lead  them  to  inquire  into.' 

The  omission  of  physiological  studies  here  adverted  to  is  a  most 
serious  evil ;  and  one  which  is  every  day  producing  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Dufiin  arrives  ;  and  while  with  liim  we  would  not  cen- 
sure  the  ignorance  of  teachers  in  this  respect,  since  most  of  them 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  we  do  most  earnestly  entreat  every  teacher  to  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  subject  so  indis- 
pensable :  and  we  call  upon  all  who  are  instructing  or  directing 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  to  make  immediate  provision  for  pre- 
venting the  same  ignorance  of  themselves  which  has  fallen  on 
past  generations,  from  being  entailed  on  the  future. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  one  more  extract,  and  a  few 
•ocompanying  remarks.    The  writer  was  speaking  more  particulate 
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ly  of  errors  in  relation  to  the  physical  management  of  what  in 
Great  Britain  are  technically  denominated  Finishing  Schoob; 
but  his  remarks  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  no  snaall  number 
of  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

'Unfortunately,  the  conductors  of  elementary  schools,  taking  into  coo- 
siHcration  only  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  compendious  system 
pursued  in  the  finishing  establishments,  are  every  day  approaching  more 
and  more  to  the  intense  exertion  required  by  that  system. 

^Tliey  (brj^et  the  difference  in  the  age  and  understanding  of  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  wish  tu  produce  similar  effects,  and  they  bww  net, 
that  they  are  operating  upon  a  /rame-trork  of  6<mei,  divided  into  at  lead 
three  times  the  number  of  pieces  thai  compose  it  tchen  arrived  at  the  aduit 
age^  and  which  at  present  are  very  loosely  connected  together.  Every  long 
bone  in  the  body  consists  of  three  separate  pieces  in  the  child,  and  these 
do  not  unite  iierfectly  till  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  or  iu  certain  habits, 
even  the  twentieth  year.  Few  teachers  have  any  conception  how  much 
the  natural  growth  is  impeded  by  excess  of  study  ;  and  as  the  additunud 
encroachments  that  each  instructress  makes  u|N>n  the  time  of  n^reation 
is  not  very  great,  they  are  not  likely  to  ol>serve  much  difference  l>etweeD 
their  own  method  and  that  of  others,  as  far  as  regards  the  presenratioo 
of  health.  When,  however,  the  spine  gives  way,  there  is  always  a  Toice 
in  readiness  to  pronounce  it  the  eftect  of  hereditary  disease.' 

This  charging  the  consequences  of  our  own  errors  on  others,  is 
very  common.  No  small  portion  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  evils  which  fall  to  our  lot,  are  the  consequen- 
ces of  our  ignorance,  our  ne<jlect,  or  our  folly.  And  yet  how  sel- 
dom do  we  regard  it  so !  How  seldom  do  we  practically  admit 
that  every  man  is  the  '  artificer  of  his  own  fortune/  physically, 
as  well  as  in  a  civil  or  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?  And  when  the 
truth  has  been  admitted  by  parents  and  teachers,  how  seldom  has 
it  moved  them  to  corresponding  exertions  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
God  has  delivered  to  their  charge  to  '  train  in  the  way  tbey  should 
go!' 


CONNECTIOX  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  BRAIN. 

At  a  period  when  active  philanthropbts  are  so  frequently 
obli<red  to  remit  their  e&its  or  abandon  them  altoeetber,  and  when 
there  is  mone  demand  than  ever  for  vigorous  laborers  in  the  field 
oC^benevolence.  it  cannot  be  too  stnmgly  impressed  on  those  who 
still  retain  the  power  of  action,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
the  proper  care  of  the  body — that  io  claiming  far  the  intellect  su- 
perioriiy  to  bodily  wvats,  or  iofirnMim)  tbey  mj  only  prepare  tba 
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way  for  its  entire  ruin.  With  this  view,  we  introduce  fixMn  a  re* 
cent  periodical  the  following  account  of  the  views  expressed  oo 
this  subject  in  Combe's  admirable  work  on  Physiology. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  with  the  recip- 
rocal influence  exerted  upon  each  other,  both  in  health  and  disorder, 
is  beautifully  illustrated.  The  author  points  out  the  evils  attending 
mental  inactivity,  instancing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  retired  merchants 
and  officers ;  and  adverts  to  the  mischievous  consequences  of  exce^ 
sive  mental  exertion,  exemplifying  it  by  a  reference  to  precocious 
children,  industrious  students,  and  individualizing  rarany  of  our  most 
celebrated  scientific  and  literary  stars.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  following  passage  from  page  300,  as  we  have  felt  its 
force,  and  observed  many  living  monuments  of  its  truth.  After  re* 
ferriug  to  the  frequency  of  fever  accompanying  an  over-excited  and 
consequently  exhausted  brain,  he  says — 

*  NeKous  disease  from  excessive  mental  labor  and  exaltation  of 
feeling,  sometimes  shows  itself  in  another  form.  From  neglecting 
proper  intervals  of  rest,  the  vascular  excitement  of  the  brain,  which 
always  accompanies  activity  of  mind,  has  never  time  to  subside,  and 
a  restless  irritability  of  temper  and  disposition  comes  on,  attended 
with  sleeplessness  and  anxiety,  for  which  no  external  cause  can  be 
assigned.  The  symptoms  gradually  become  aggravated,  the  diges- 
tive functions  give  way,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  a  sense  of  wretch- 
edness is  constantly  present,  which  oflen  leads  to  attempts  at  suicide. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  however,  the  patient  will  talk  or  transact 
business  with  perfect  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  no  stranger  can 
discover  anything  amiss.  But,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  intimate 
friend  and  physician,  the  havoc  made  upon  the  mind  becomes  appa- 
rent; and,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  terminates  in  derangement,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  fever,  suicide,  or  permanent  weakness.' 

Our  author  especially  insists  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
mental  exertion  in  advanced  years;  he  says — *We  must  learn  to 
wait  for  what  the  brain  is  willing  to  give,  and  allow  it  to  work  at  its 
own  time ;  to  attempt  to  force  it  is  to  weaken  it  to  no  purpose.  As  a 
practical  illustration  of  its  truth,  the  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus 
described : 

*  In  the  vigor  of  manhood,*  says  Dr.  Combe,  *  few  ever  wrote  so 
much  or  with  greater  ease.  But  when,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  ad- 
versity forced  him  to  unparalleled  exertion,  the  organic  waste  could 
not  be  repaired  ;  morbid  irritability  became  the  substitute  of  healthy 
power,  and  he  perished  by  that  brain  which  had  served  him  so  faith- 
fully and  efficiently.' 

Weber,  Romilly,  Gretry,  Newton,  and  Davy,  are  named  in  cor- 
roboration. To  this  list  we  will  add  the  names  of  Canning,  Casile- 
reagh,  Whitbread,  Byron,  ?*nd  Shelley.  Other  examples  are  daily 
occurring  in  less  distinguished  characters,  and  we  can  call  to  our 
mind  many  within  our  own  observation  where  life  has  been  shorten^ 
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ed,  health  ruined,  prospects  blighted,  and  the  mind  lost  by  prema- 
ture and  excessive  intellectual  exertion. 

Among  the  many  rules  for  mental  exercise,  the  Doctor,  in  men- 
tioning the  best  time  for  mental  exertion,  says — 

<  Nature  has  allotted  the  darkness  of  the  night  for  repose  and  the 
restoration  by  sleep  of  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  body  and  mind. 
If  study  or  composition  be  ardently  engaged  in  towards  that  period 
of  the  day,  the  increased  action  in  the  brain  which  always  accompa- 
nies activity  of  mind  requires  a  long  time  to  subside ;  and  if  the  in- 
dividual be  of  an  irritable  habit,  he  will  be  sleepless  for  hours,  or 
perhaps  tormented  by  unpleasant  dreams.  If,  nevertheless,  the  prac- 
tice be  continued,  the  want  of  refreshing  repose  will  ultimately  in- 
duce a  state  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  approaching  to  in- 
sanity. It  is,  therefore,  of  great  advantage  to  engage  in  severer 
studies  early  in  the  day,  and  devote  the  two  or  three  hours  preced- 
ing bed-time  to  light  reading,  music,  or  amusing  conversation.' 

This  rule  we  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  undergo  much  mental  labor.  How  seldom  is  it  acted 
on  by  literary  men  !  The  quiet  of  night  is  generally  chosen  ;  and, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  midnight  oil  is  expended,  and  morning  re- 
laxation is  confined  to  the  mattress  and  pillow. 


AN    ERROR  IN    FEMALE   EDUCATION. 
[Eztnct  of  a  letter  from  R.  M.  Walker  to  the  Editor  of  tJie  Ohio  ObverTer.] 

The  superficiality  frequently  complained  of  in  Female  Educa- 
tion, is  not  always,  perhaps  not  most  frequently,  the  fault  of  the 
teachers.  It  results,  rather,  from  the  narrow  views  of  parents,  who 
expect  an  education  to  be  completed  in  a  few  months ;  or  from  that 
miserable  haste  to  thrust  forward  the  young  into  life,  which  char- 
acterizes our  country  peculiarly,  and  which  prevents  most  of  our 
younor  men  from  attaininju  that  thorough  knowledi»e  and  hisrh  emi- 
nence  in  their  profession,  to  which  their  talents  are  fully  adequate. 
The  following  letter  contains  a  just  rebuke  to  those  who  destroy 
half  the  usefulness  of  our  female  schools  by  ill-judged  impatience. 

*  Marietta  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  villages,  perhaps,  in  our  state. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  school  was  commenced  there  in  which 
was  a  department  for  young  ljnlics,  and  one  also  for  young  men. 
No  matter  at  present  by  what  progressive  steps  the  change  took 
place,  but  now  a  flourishing  colle:;e  is  there,  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred students,  and  a  female  ^•eminary  with  thirty  pupils.  The  latter, 
for  I  had  in  mind  to  speak  particularly  of  this  alone,  has  in  it,  as 
teachers,  two  accomplished  young  ladies,  who  instruct  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  commonly  taught  in  the  higher  order  of  schools  for 
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yonng  ladies.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  French,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  competent  person  is  to  commence  soon  to  give 
lessons  in  perspective  or  linear  drawing.  Another  instructs  those 
who  wish,  in  instrumental  music.  But  the  seminary  is  already  he- 
fore  the  public,  and  needs  not  my  commendation.*  The  facts  I 
wished  to  mention  are  tliese.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation 
about  6ve  years  ;  not  far  from  two  hundred  have  in  this  time  been 
pupils;  al)ont  one  hundred  have  not  remained  more  than  six  months; 
between  6f(y  and  sixty  have  remained  one  year.  Six  have  continu- 
ed two  years,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  as  long  as  three  years. 
The  remainder,  al>out  thirty,  are  either  now  scholars,  or  they  re- 
mained in  the  school  less  than  a  year.     Let  us  look  at  this  again. 


Seminary  in  operation  five  years 
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A  corresponding  statement  for  Steubenville  Female  Seminary  is 
this ;  not  taking  into  account  the  present  term. 

Seminary  in  operation  about  six  years. 

Number  continued  4 — 5  years,      ....     5 
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Whole  number  during  the  time,  about      220 

*  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  few  who,  when  they  entered  the 
schools,  were  somewhat  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  for  such  as 
are  now  pursuing  them  elsewhere.  But  if  Steubenville  Seminary  is 
a  fair  specimen  from  which  to  form  a  judgment,  the  number  of  the 
former  is  small,  as  only  eight  have  completed  the  course  prescribed 
in  the  school.     Degrees  are  conferred  in  this  seminary. 

*  Here  is  a  lUt  of  sttudies  pursued  at  the  Marietta  Female  Seminary.  The 
course  is  quite  similar  at  Steubenville. 

STUDIES. 

Such  branches  as  Orthogrnphy,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  Composition,  arc  deemed  essentially  important.  Among  other 
ptudies  pursued,  and  which  are  regarded  as  requisite  to  a  good  education,  are 
Modem  and  Ancient  History,  Naturdl  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any, Study  of  the  Mind,  Political  Economy,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Natural  Theology, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Algebra,  Drawing. 

An  opportunity  will  al««o  be  presented  for  the  study  of  French,  under  •  diitin- 
guiflhed  French  teacher. 
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• 

*  What  is  the  conclusion  ?  Why,  not  that  these  schools  do  not 
fornish  good  advantages,  nor  that  higher  advantages  will  not  be  fur- 
nished, when  there  are  those  who  will  accept  thero ;  but  that  there  is 
a  shameful  apathy  in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  Female  Edu- 
cation. In  one  of  these  schools,  one-half  of  those  who  have  entered, 
left  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  six  months ;  in  the  other,  nearly 
three-fourths;  and  this  too,  in  a  town  of  4000  or  5000  inhabitants^ 
furnishing  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  school,  in 
whose  case  no  unusual  expense  of  boarding  is  necessary  I 

'  Now  if  there  are  no  reasons  in  the  case  of  females  for  that 
mental  discipline  which  is  regarded  as  important  in  males,  then  there 
is  an  apology  for  this.  But  if  there  are,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
some  systematic  arrangement  of  studies,  so  as  to  develope  most  suc- 
cessfully the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  is  highly  important  to  ei- 
feet  such  discipline,  where  are  our  female  colleges  furnishing  a  reg- 
ular classical  course  in  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  ?  This  practice  of  rich  parents  sending  their  daughters  five 
or  six  months  to  a  boarding  school  to  complete  an  education,  is  sheer 
trifling.  A  miserable  setting  out  this  for  the  wife  of  one  who  cares 
more  for  intellectual  furniture  than  for  the  mahogany  which  orna- 
ments his  parlor  or  dining-room  ! ' 


VISITS   TO   SCHOOLS. 

(Communicated  for  the  Annab  of  Education.) 


[The  following  is  from  such  a  source  that  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed 
OD  the  statements.  We  fully  agree  with  our  corie9|>oDdeDt,  that  paiDfut  m*  th« 
task  may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  probe  the  wound  effectually,  before  it  can  b«  heal- 
ed from  the  bottom.  It  is  from  a  conviction  of  this  necessity  alone  that  we  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  admitting;  these  strictures  on  American  schools.  From  a 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,  however,  we  have  omitted  all  names 
of  persons  and  places.] 

Mr.  Editor: — ^When  I  consider  that  the  *Annak'  is  now 
giving,  in  no  small  degree,  and  will  continue  to  give,  a  standard 
of  education  to  those  who  shall  fill  our  places,  when  we  have  fin- 
ished our  labors  and  departed  to  other  abodes,  I  ha\-e  much  hesi- 
tation and  doubt  in  regard  to  writing  for  your  colunins ;  fearing 
that  my  imperfect  sketches  are  taking  the  place  of  more  enduring 
materials.  But  as  you  have  requested  me  to  write,  I  send  this ; 
and  if  you  think  my  efforts  will  aid  the  great  cause  io  which  you 
labor,  1  will  gladly  give  all  that  my  other  engagements  w  ill  permit. 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  individuals  who  ardently  desire  a  re- 
form in  our  schools,  to  go  forw  ard  like  Lord  Brougham  without 
exposing  defects,  and  bring  everything  relating  to  education  to  a 
proper  standard^  then  might  the  exposures  thit  must  necesBarily 
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take  place  with  us  in  regard  to  our  schools,  before  active  efforts 
can  be  called  forth  in  behalf  of  common  education,  be  omitted. 
But  when  it  is  found  important  and  even  highly  necessary  to  show 
the  people  the  bad  state  of  their  schools,  before  they  will  awake 
to  their  real  wants,  we  must  resort  to  means  in  accomplishing 
what  is  desirable,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  un- 
called for,  and  which  now  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the  philanthropist 
or  christian.  As  our  government  is  now  constituted,  where  the 
PEOPLE  rule,  evils  in  any  part  of  the  social  system  must  be  fully 
brought  to  light,  before  it  will  be  felt  that  a  remedy  is  really  need- 
ed. With  this  view  of  things,  I  present  an  account  of  what  I 
have  lately  witnessed,  and  what  may  also  be  witnessed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  England. 

In  one  of  the  large  commercial  towns  of  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  our  country,  not  long  since,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  grammar  schools  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them,  I 
found  their  character  such  as  to  do  no  honor  to  the  '  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.'  In  a  town  where  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection — where  literary  institutions  of  the  high- 
er orders,  in  some  respects  deservedly  celebrated,  are  found — 
where  wealth,  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  foreign 
climes,  flows  in  abundance — and  where  churches,  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Creator,  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  almost 
every  turn — ^to  find  such  schools  in  this  age  of  the  world,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  every  one  who  desires  the 
improvement  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  common  schools  are  no  more  improved 
in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  may  be  the  fact,  that 
here  are  many  private  schools,  (not  the  best,  however,)  to  which 
the  more  opulent  citizens  send  their  children.  Hence  those  who 
might  do  mitch  towards  the  reform  of  common  schools,  do  nothings 
because  they  have  no  immediate  interest  in  those  institutions. 
Thus  the  most  important  of  all  the  grades  of  our  schools,  is  left 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  those  whose  means,  provided  they 
were  disposed  to  aid  improvement,  do  not  allow  them  to  do  in  be- 
half of  the  young  what  is  really  needed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  subject  of  private  seminaries,  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
schools,  should  demand  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

The  general  system  of  the  schools,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
I  do  not  intend  to  describe — I  merely  state  what  1  saw.  1  will 
just  observe,  however,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the 
grammar  schools  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

The  first  school  that  I  vbited,  from  the  fact,  that  parents  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  cfaildlren^— beliey* 
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ing  that  '  one  teacher  is  about  as  good  as  another^  wbererer  he 
may  be  found — ^  as  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  nor  such  as  the 
teacher,  under  other  circumstances,  would  make  it ;  still,  in  its 
general  character,  it  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  others,  I  will 
say  nothing  of  what  I  ^  itnessed. 

In  going  to  another,  (it  was  a  rainy  day  and  fewer  scholars 
were  present  than  usual,)  nearly  the  first  remark  which  the  teacher 
made  in  regard  to  the  school,  was  the  follo\nn<r : — *  I  am  alwavs 
^iad  to  have  rain ;  for  then  I  do  n't  ha\'e  so  many  scholars.* 
What,  thought  I,  can  be  your  ideas  of  a  teachers  duty  ?  If  your 
scholars  are  classed,  and  you  rightly  manage  your  classes,  how  can 
you  desire  that  a  solitary'  individual  should  be  absent.  There 
must  be  a  direct  loss  to  that  pupil,  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  so 
well  prepared  to-morrow  to  ^o  on  with  his  class  as  he  would  be 
had  he  been  present  to-day ;  for  every  day  of  absence  renders  the 
mind  less  prepared  for  its  duties  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  And 
YOU  cannot  be  more  fond  than  teachers  in  ireneral  of  the  trouble 
that  must  arise  from  the  scholar's  not  knowing  *  his  place  ;'  nor 
can  your  own  extra  efforts  to  enable  him  to  keep  that  place  be 
put  forth  with  any  pleasure.  Perhaps,  however.  1  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  charitable,  and  suppose  that  you  have  no  classes, 

•A  remark  was  made  relative  to  the  attendance  of  small  chil- 
dren at  school — that  many  parents  sent  there  little  ones,  not  that 
they  might  *  learn  anything,'  but  to  keep  them  •  out  of  the  way.' 
The  teacher  replied — *  Oh,  yes,  we  have  small  children  that  we 
send  to  school,  because  they  are  too  much  trouble  at  home.  We 
don't  expect  them  to  learn  anything.^  If  a  lenrAer  will  make 
such  a  remark,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  many  who  seem 
not  to  know  tchy  their  children  go  to  school? 

I  heard  some  of  the  pupils  read  from  Pierpont's  National  Read- 
er; and  from  their  manner  of  readins^,  I  was  almost  lead  to  conclude 
that  they  did  not  *  learn  anything.'  Tliey  appeared  to  attach  lit- 
tle or  no  meaning  to  w  hat  they  read.  Each  individual,  whatever 
the  length  of  an  article  miirht  be,  read  it  all.  There  was  such  an 
indistinct,  low  mumblinir  of  words,  that  I  obtained  but  few  ideas 
from  what  was  passinir  over  the  lips  of  the  reader :  and  in  the 
whole  exercise,  there  was  evidently  very  little  of  mental  activity. 
Tlie  articles  read  (and  this  was  evidently  one  reason  of  the  bad 
reading)  were  above  tlie  capacity  of  the  reader.  Some  pieces  of 
poetry — the  best  Entrlish  |X)etry — "were  passed  over,  when  the 
teaciier  remarked,  ^  I  can  *t  bear  to  hear  them  (his  pupils)  read 
poetr}' — I  wish  there  was  none  in  the  book.  They  read  it  so 
badly  that  they  spoil  it.'  What  would  not  be  spoiled  under  such 
circumstances  ?  for  children^  ignorant  and  without  mental  discipline, 
were  attempting  to  read  the  thoughts  of  full  grown  men  of  highly 
cultivated  minds ! 
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After  this,  I  went  to  another  school.  The  room,  in  its  general 
aspect,  was  gloomy  and  unpleasant.  It  had  been  arranged  for  the 
monitorial  system,  but  for  want  of  suitable  monitors,  this  system 
was  not  then  pursued.  The  scholars,  seated  or  standing  in  groups 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  house,  were  studying  their  spelling  lessons 
aloud.  There  was  noise  and  confusion  in  every  quarter,  and  this, 
varied  at  intervals  by  the  teacher's  hasty  call  to  some  boy  or  girl 
on  account  of  too  loud  studying,  continued  for  about  half  an  hour. 

After  this  preparation,  came  the  spelling,  and  it  was  truly  the 
*  old  system  ;'  for  when  one  happened  to  guess  the  right  orthog- 
raphy of  some  of  those  *  long  words  in  their  long  lines,'  he  went 
'  up.'  An  exercise  in  arithmetic  succeeded  that  of  spelling.  The 
teacher  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  circular  seats,  to 
hear  a  class  in  the  North  American  Arithmetic,  first  part — a  book 
which,  if  properly  studied,  would  do  much  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  young.  The  questions  passed  in  order  around  the 
class ;  and  in  the  exercise,  there  was,  as  in  spelling,  a  going  *  up.' 

I  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  instructor's  manner  of 
teaching  mental  arithmetic.  He  asked  one  of  the  class — How  many 
are  7  and  4? — ^but  as  the  child  failed  in  answering  it,  he  passed 
it  round  the  class.  It  was  truly  diverting  both  to  see  and  hear  the 
teacher,  as  he  rapidly  sent  the  question  from  one  to  another. 
With  quick  motions  and  odd  positions  of  the  head  which  words 
cannot  well  exhibit,  he  caused  that  question  to  go  the  *  rounds ' 
several  times,  and  so  suddenly  did  he  call  on  each  one,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  them  to  think  ;  hence,  their  minds  were  utterly 
confused.  A  class  in  written  arithmetic  succeeded  the  one  just 
mentioned  ;  and  here  the  *  old  system '  was  once  more  brought  to 
new.  The  class  was  drawn  up  and  placed  *on  hif^h,'  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  sat  on  a  long  desk,  and  rested  their  feet  on  the  seat 
before  them.  The  class  had  their  *  sums '  on  slates,  but  the  man- 
ner of  explanation  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  tan- 
gible ideas  from  what  they  were  doing  ;  and  so  I  am  unable  to 
state  what  was  really  the  mode  of  teaching  this  branch. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  a  fourth  school.  Here  was 
a  house  in  an  elevated  situation,  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  a 
good  atmosphere.  The  room  was  large  and  airy,  and,  had  the 
seats  and  desks  been  differently  constnicted  and  arranged,  the 
room  itself  might  have  been  a  pleasant  resort  for  the  young.  The 
general  manatrement  of  the  scliool  was  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  exercises  witnessed  were  reading  and  spelling — 
a  description  of  which  would  be  similar  to  tliose  already  given. 
Long  articles  were  read,  add  apparently  without  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  From  the  teacher's  harsh  manner  of 
speaking,  and  his  treatment  of  some  *  little  ones ' — striking  them 
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on  the  head,  and  the  like — I  could  form  no  very  favorable  vieu-s 
of  the  moral  management  of  the  school. 

Subsequently  to  all  this,  I  went  to  a  fifth  house,  where  a  large 
numl>er  of  pupils  usually  assembled ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  pastures,  possessin^r  irreater  attractions  than  the 
school-room,  had  draun  away  many  of  them  for  a  summer  ram- 
ble. For  about  half  an  hour  the  scholars  present  were  en^'a^ 
in  w  ritin;^.  A  description  of  this  exercise  would  be  similar  to  thai 
which  sliould  portray  the  same  exercise  as  exhibited  in  those 
country  schools  of  -New  England,  into  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement had  not  yet  entered — where  the  teacher  sits  in  hb 
chair,  and  attends  to  his  pupils  as  they  are  continually  coming  for- 
ward with  *  bad  pens.'  The  teaclier  would  frequently  speak  in 
harsh,  unpleasant  tones,  and  call  out  from  their  seats  the  hoys 
and  girls,  whenever  any  appeared  to  be  out  of  order.  Those 
who  were  called  out,  stood  in  the  passage  between  the  desks,  and 
as  often  as  the  teacher^s  eye  was  turned  from  them,  there  was 
more  disorder  tlian  when  they  were  in  ilieir  seats. 

The  teacher  resorted  to  *  snapping  his  finger '  against  the  heads 
of  his  younger  pupils.  This  was  one  mode  of  correction  ;  and 
another  was,  to  pull  boys  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

Reading  and  spelling  succeeded  the  writing.  This  was  like  the 
other  exercises.  I  was  unable  to  hear  much  that  was  passed 
over,  from  the  low  and  incljstinct  utterance.  The  spelling,  for  the 
most  part,  was  like  that  of  the  other  schools.  It  had,  however, 
one  peculiarity  J  and  this  was,  that  the  teacher  would  give  out  a 
woni  to  one  individual,  before  that  ^ hich  had  been  to  another 
could  be  heard — a  peculiarity  by  no  mr ans  worthy  of  imitation. 
This  was  the  end  of  my  visits  ;  for  I  was  hastily  called  fix)m  the 

riace,  and  was  thus  hindered  Grom  visiting  the  primary  schools,  as 
had  intended  to  do. 

Here  then  is  an  outline — and  one  too  \vithout  exaffjjeration— of 
tb.e  general  management  of  the  f^rammar  schools  of  one  of  the 
]>rincipal  towns  of  this  enlightened  region  !  and  one  of  the  filrst  in 
its  ou  n  state.  It  'is  truly  uninviting ;  but  if  this  outline  were 
filled  up,  what  would  it  then  present  ?  No  redeeming  features,  I 
greatly  fear.  Yet  if  such  is  the  state^  of  schools  in  one  of  the 
most  highly  favored  towns  of  a  slate,  what  can  be  expected,  finora 
the  smaller  and  less  fevored  villages  and  widely  extended  town- 
ships ? 
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SHALL   COMMON   SCHOOLS   BE   ABOLISHED? 
(For  the  Annals  of  Education.) 

[We  would  not  be  understood  as  assenting  to  all  the  views  of  the  writer  of  the 
following  article.  We  are  willing,  however,  titat  he  should  be  heard,  and  cai>> 
not  but  hope  that  what  is  said  will  prove  the  means  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of 
other  writers  on  the  same  important  subject.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  occasionally  hear  it  said  that  many  of  the 
common,  or  as  they  are  often  called,  district  schools  of  this  country, 
conducted  as  they  are  at  present,  are  so  far  from  doing  good,  that 
they  are  worse  than  none,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  But  can 
this  be  so  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  these  little  seminaries — substi- 
tutes, as  they  are  designed  to  be,  for  the  parental  home — are  be- 
coming the  nurseries  of  vice,  and  a  public  nuisance  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  charge  in  question  has  ever  been 
made  against  our  district  schools  as  a  whole.  No  person,  in  his 
sober  senses,  would  probably  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  so  far  as  the  social  and  moral 
habits  of  our  people  are  elevated  above  those  of  most  other  na- 
tions, it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  superiority  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  as  they  have  existed  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
They  are  particular  schools  only, — and,  at  most,  the  schools  of 
particular  sections  of  our  country, — that  have  come  under  this 
heavy  censure. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  any  of  our  schools  have  become 
the  nurseries  of  vice  ?  Some  of  the  proofs  commonly  adduced 
are  as  follows. 

I.  The  Bible,  which  was  formerly  read  in  every  school,  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  excluded  ;  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  unpopular.  Some  object  to  its  style  as  improper 
for  reading  lessons  ;  others  are  afraid  it  will  somehow  or  other 
have  a  sectarian  influence ;  and  others  still  believe,  or  affect  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  familiar  use  of  it  among  children  in  common  schools, 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  respect  for  its  sacred  character. 

The  sincerity  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  object  to  the  style 
and  sectarian  tendency  of  the  Bible,  will  not  probably  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  those  who  make  the  third 
objection,  that  some  of  them  are  known  by  their  intimate  friends  to 
reject  the  Bible,  altogether.  Indeed,  whether  these  persons  be 
found  among  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  visitors,  they  are, 
almost  to  a  man,  among  the  foremost  in  the  expression  of  their 
fears,  that  if  the  Bible  is  permitted  to  retain  its  former  place  in 
our  schools,  the  rising  generation  will  be  seriously  injured.* 

*  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
for  I  doubt  not  that  a  few  may  be  found  who  are  among  the  real  friends  of  the 
Bible,  end  who  yet  think  it  ought  not  to  be  reed  in  classes  in  common  schools. 
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2.  The  old  method  of  Catechising  is  becoming  unfashionable, 
and  nothing  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Did  the  teacher  read  and 
explain  a  portion  of  Scripture  every  day,  or  even  every  week,  af- 
ter the  manner  someti^nes  adopted  in  some  of  our  Bible  classes, 
this,  it  is  said,  might  be  a  partial — perhaps  a  complete — substitute 
for  catechisms  or  formularies.  Or  if  he  were  in  the  daily  or  hour- 
ly habit  of  nioralizinc:  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  evil 
would  be  more  tolerable. 

3.  Prater,  once  the  custom  in  school,  either  night  or  morning 
or  both,  is  now,  in  niany  places,  wholly  omitted.  Even  if  the  teach- 
er himself  and  his  pupils  were  all  in  its  favor,  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  place  would  not  tolerate  it.  Committees,  we  are  told,  as 
well  as  boards  of  visitors,  are  in  many  places  chosen  almost  wholly 
with  a  reference  to  their  views  on  these  points, — I  mean  tlie  use 
of  the  Bible,  catechisms  and  prayers ;  and  if  a  single  individual 
of  a  different  character  is  sometimes  selected,  it  is  either  to  save 
appearances,  or  because  one  person  cannot  easily  succeed  b  ruling 
the  whole  board  ;  or  for  both  reasons. 

4.  Another  proof  often  brought  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
our  schools  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  vice,  is  the  well  known 
fact,  that  in  some  of  them  children  acquire  bad  habits — habits 
which  they  would  not  have  accquired  at  their  homes.  Such  are 
the  habits  of  telling  falsehoods,  using  profane  or  vulgar  language, 
and  being  idle,  indolent,  or  quarrelsome. 

5.  Another  reason  given  to  show  that  common  schools  are  con- 
sidered worse  than  none,  is,  that  those  who  are  able,  usually  take 
their  children  away  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  select  school, 
or  the  academy. 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  it  appears  to  me  that  al- 
though every  one  of  these  proofs  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  if  so, 
have  great  weight,  they  yet  prove  nothing  against  the  mass  of  our 
schools.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  Bible,  or  prayer,  is  yet  exclud- 
ed from  the  majority  of  our  schools,  at  least  by  design  ;  oor  even 
from  a  respectable  minority  of  them.  And  if  it  were  so,  I  would 
fain  hope  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools — correct  in  their  de- 
portment and  moral  habits  as  they  usually  are,  at  least  in  New 
England — do  not  fail  to  teach  the  Bible  to  their  pupils  by  that 
most  efficacious  of  all  lessons,  a  good  living  example  ;  and  that  if 
they  do  not  actually  pray  in  school,  they  are  men  ef  prayer  in 
their  closets ;  and  that  tliey  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  a  divine 
blessinfj  on  those  who  are  committed  to  their  charge. 

But  suppose  that  everything  above  stated  were  true.  Suppose 
the  Bible,  and  catechisms,  and  prayer,  and  everything  of  a  di- 
rectly religious  kind  were  excluded.  Suppose  that  teachers,  male 
and  female,  did  not  even  live  before  their  pupik  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  Bible  and  of  prayer.  Suppose  that  all  our  schools  were  really 
becoming  nurseries  of  vice  and  irreligion  ;  and  those  who  have 
the  means  of  sending  their  children  elsewhere,  were  all  doing  so, 
as  some  of  them  indeed  are  ; — admitting,  I  say,  all  this  to  be  true 
— yet  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  common  schools  and  the  com- 
mon school  system  be  given  up  ?.    ' 

Give  it  up !  Give  up  what?  The  bulwark  of  our  freedom,  and, 
next  to  our  religion,  the  source  of  all  our  privileges  ?  That  which 
has  made  our  land  what  it  is,  the  glory  of  all  lands  ?  That  which 
has  given  sterile  New  England  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
happiest  regions  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone  ? 

Give  up  what?  The  only  schools  to  which  three-fourths  of  our 
children  now  gain,  or  can  soon  gain  access  ?  The  schools  where 
even  three-fourths  of  some  of  our  state  legislators  receive,  and  are 
likely  for  some  time  to  continue  to  receive,  all  the  instruction,  save 
that  of  the  family  and  the  Sabbath  school,  which,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  they  can  ever  obtain  ?  The  schools — the  only 
schools — where  the  children  of  all  classes  meet  on  the  same  level, 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ?  The  schools,  and  the  system  of 
schools,  on  which  are  suspended,  under  God,  the  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  destinies  of  this  great  nation,  and  of  the  world  ? 

Although  the  number  of  those  who  think  our  common  schools, 
as  a  mass,  worse  than  none,  must  be  very  small  indeed  ;  and 
though  I  hope  the  number  of  intelligent  men  who  would  say  this 
gratuitously,  did  they  really  think  so,  must  be  still  smaller ;  yet 
there  are  a  great  number  who  say  so  by  their  practice.  Why  this 
constant  withdrawing  of  the  children  of  more  opulent  and  intelli- 
gent parents  from  the  district  school, — an  evil  whose  existence,  to 
a  lamentable  extent,  I  have  already  admitted  ? 

The  reasons  which  such  persons  assign  for  the  course  they  take, 
are  the  very  reasons  why  they  should  not  take  it,  on  any  account 
whatever.  They  tell  us  that  the  schools  are  constantly  degener- 
ating ;  that  people  are  growing  less  careful  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher ;  that  they  change  their  teaciiers  oftener ;  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labors  in  proportion  as  that  of 
other  things  in  the  market  is  raised  ;  that  they  will  rarely  attend  a 
school  meeting,  or  visit  the  school  after  it  is  set  up  ;  that  there  is 
no  public  spirit — no  desire  for  improvement — abroad  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  short,  that  the  whole  current  is  setting  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection. But  is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  leave  it  ?  Are  not 
those  who  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  things, 
the  very  persons  who  have,  and  who  alone  have  it  in  their  power 
to  counteract  this  tendency, — to  stem  the  current?  And  can  they 
neglect  to  do  it,  and  yet  be  blameless  ? 
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Not  a  few  of  those  very  parents  who  are  among  the  6rst  to  re- 
spond to  the  cry  from  the  west  for  teachers  and  for  money  to  as- 
sist in  educating  more,  as  well  as  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  same  west  can  never  be  duly 
elevated  except  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  common  schook, 
that  the  common  school  system,  in  short,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  religion,  is  the  palladium,  nation- 
ally and  individually,  of  our  rights,  our  freedom,  and  our  happi- 
ness ; — not  a  few,  I  say,  of  these  very  parents,  are  among  the  lore- 
most  in  their  complaints  of  the  wretched  condition  and  still  more 
wretched  pix)spects  of  our  district  schools  ;  and  among  the  first  to 
take  away  their  children  and  send  them  to  other  and  better  schools. 

Yet  when  we  ask  these  parents  if  there  is  not  a  little  contradic- 
tion between  their  principles  and  their  practice  ; — if  their  admis- 
sion of  the  value  of  common  schools  to  the  west,  be  not  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  indispensable  importance  to  the  east,  they  seem 
to  think  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  west,  they  tell  us,  is  a 
new  country  ;  but  the  east  is  an  old  one  ;  or  perhaps  they  insist 
that  the  schools  will  do  as  well  without  as  with  their  influence ;  or 
what  is  more  common  still,  they  say  God  has  given  them  the  pe- 
cuniary means  of  placing  their  children  within  the  reach  of  good 
instruction  ;  and  that  it  cannot  surely  be  hb  will  that  they  should 
remain  in  situations  whk;h  are  not  only  unimproving  to  their  minds, 
but  injurious  to  their  morals.  They  have  fought  against  the  apa- 
thy of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  district,  and  sacrificed  the 
happiness  and  jeopardized  the  morality  of  their  own  families  loDgf 
enough  ;  and  they  are  resolved  to  do  so  no  longer. 

Now  this  apolog)',  though  it  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  make  it,  as  well  as  to  many  of  their  neighbors,  b  exceedingly 
lame.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  b  em- 
ployed, what  is  it,  so  far  as  they  who  use  it  are  concerned,  but  to 
say  that  these  schools  shall  be  abolbhed  ?  For  what  better  and 
surer  course  than  this  could  possibly  be  taken,  were  it  our  sole  ob- 
ject to  destroy  the  common  school  system  ?  If  those  who  best 
understand  the  defects  of  these  schools,  and  who  have  been  for  some 
time  their  principal  supporters,  withdraw  their  influence,  and  leave 
them  to  be  sustained  onlv  bv  those  who  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  improvement,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  their  speedy  destruction  ? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  adduce  ailments 
in  support  of  the  position  that  common  schools,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  so  many  other  kinds  of  good  scbools,  are  in* 
dbpensable  to  the  safety  and  e%~en  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions, 
civil,  social,  literary  and  religious.  That  point  seems  to  be  ooo* 
ceded.    Nor  b  it  necessary  fiv  me  to  show,  that  if  comnKMi  acboob 
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are  abolished,  two-thirds  of  the  oommuDity  will  have  do  instructioo 
whatever,  except  that  of  the  family,  and  the  Sunday  school ;  for 
few,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
suit. 

The  question  then  again  recurs,  shall  our  common  schools  be 
abolished  ?  But  every  parent  who,  in  view  of  their  present  low 
condition,  removes  his  children  to  another  grade  of  schools,  may 
be  assured  that  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  single  measure 
which  would  do  more  to  settle  this  question  in  the  affirmative* 
And  if  parents  are  to  go  on  in  this  matter  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  to  come,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  question  will  be  forever  settled,  beyond  recall ;  and  our  com- 
mon schools,  if  they  continue  to  exist,  will  exist  only  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  community,  and  as  a  painful  memento  of  that  better  state 
of  things  which  once  existed. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  individuals,  whose  exertions  and  whose 
influence  can  alone  save  these  schools, — and  through  them,  our 
rights,  our  liberties,  our  intelligence,  and  our  happiness, — to  say 
that  they  only  remove  the  children  for  a  time ;  that  they  still  take 
a  deep  interest  in  their  elevation  to  that  standing  which  their  im- 
portance demands,  and  that  they  trust  it  will  still  be  in  their  power 
to  do  something  towards  effecting  this  object,  by  preparing  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  their  own  families,  at  the  select  schools 
or  academies  which  they  may  attend,  to  become  teachers.  For 
what  prospect  is  there  that  these  newly  formed  teachers  will  be 
more  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  than  their  parents?  Can  there 
be  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  labor,  permanently,  in  a  field 
which  they  have  been  taught  practically  to  despise ;  and  for  a 
compensation  comparatively  insignificant  ?  And  if  there  were,  is 
there  njuch  probability  that  they  would  be  employed  ?  Would 
they  not  be  regarded  as  feeling  themselves  to  be  above  them — as 
belonging  to  the  *  aristocracy,' — and  would  not  cousins,  cousins 
german,  &c.  be,  as  it  often  is  now,  greatly  preferred? 

I  tremble  when  I  think  what  they  do  for  the  world,  for  the  na- 
tion, for  the  neighborhood,  for  their  own  families  even,  who  with- 
draw their  support  from  the  district  school  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  their  children  ;  and  I  would  protest 
against  it ; — most  loudly,  were  it  in  njy  power.  The  removal  of 
three  pupils  in  thirty  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  one-tenth  of  the 
school.  It  may  indeed  be  the  withholding  of  but  one-tenth  of 
that  pecuniary  support  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  ;  but  it  is 
the  taking  away  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  vitality.  For  if  it 
be  not  the  removal  of  pupils  whose  intellect  and  whose  moral 
character  was  belter  than  the  average  of  the  school,  it  is  most 
clearly  removing  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  character 
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which  wealth,  and  perhaps  general  intelligence,  bad  given  to  the 
individual  whose  children  are  removed.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
parent  rnay  still  attend  the  school  meetings,  and  use  his  inOuence 
in  behalf  of  judicious  measures  and  efforts,  for  it  never  will  be 
done  ;  no,  not  in  one  instance  in  a  thousand.  It  is  against  every 
one's  experience  and  observation. 

If  there  be  a  single  error  which  will  of  itself  work  out  the  de- 
struction of  our  common  schools,  it  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. We  hear  of  select  schools  that  they  are  an  injury  to  the 
community.  But  why  ?  Would  they  be  so,  did  not  parents  sus- 
tain them  ?  And  would  they  be  sustained,  in  such  numbers,  were 
it  not  for  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  common  schools  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  infantile  insti- 
tutions which  should  precede  the  common  school,  or  of  those  high- 
er seminaries  which  should  succeed  them,  in  which  the  course  of 
education  begun  and  continued  in  the  infant  and  common  school 
should  he  perfected  or  finished.  With  these,  I  have  nothing,  in 
these  remarks,  to  do.  I  speak  of  those  institutions  alone,  sustain- 
ed by  private  contributions,  or  by  funds  derived  from  a  similar 
source,  in  which  the  same  branches  are  taught  which  are  taught  in 
common  schools  ;  and  for  which  they  are  really  and  practically 
substitutes. 

These  remarks,  should  they  be  thought  by  the  readers  of  the 
*  Annals '  to  be  of  any  value,  will  not  be  less  in  point  because 
made  at  the  present  season.  At  this  moment  in  many  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  public  pulse  on  the  subject  of  common 
education  continues  to  beat  at  all,  school  meetings  will  be  renewed, 
and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  schools 
can  be  collected,  measures  will  be  taken  for  setting  up  a  winter 
school.  Let  him,  then,  who  has  not  yet  fully  decided  to  suffer 
these  most  blessed  institutions  to  languish  and  die,  and  who  cannot 
know  but  that  the  removal  of  his  own  family  may  give  the  death 
blow  to  them,  repair  once  more,  at  the  invitation,  to  the  distrkt 
school  meeting,  and  there  let  his  voice  be  once  more  heard  in  be- 
half of  those  measures,  which  the  public  good,  as  well  as  the  good 
of  every  individual  in  the  district,  so  obviously  demands.  And  if 
ignorance,  and  apathy,  and  prejudice,  and  error  should  permit  him 
to  do  no  more,  let  him  as  a  last  resort,  soimd  the  note  of  remon- 
strance.    Even  that  may  be  heard  ;  it  is  at  least  worth  the  trial. 

A. 
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CULTIVATING   SERENITY   IN   CHILDREN. 
(By  MaiUiBe  N«eker  de  Saiurare.) 

In  looking  over  Friedlander  on  Physical  Education,*  we  were 
struck  with  the  remark,  that  there  was  danger  of  exciting  children 
too  much  by  perpetual  efforts  to  amuse  them,  and  for  some  time 
have  intended  to  translate  the  passage,  and  comment  upon  it.  But 
we  find  the  subject  so  well  treated  in  Madame  Necker's  work  on 
*  Progressive  Education,'  that  we  shall  better  satisfy  our  readers 
by  presenting  them  her  views  of  a  topic  scarcely  thought  of  by 
most  parents. 

'  With  these,  and  other  similar  cares,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
in  children  an  habitual  calm  of  the  soul,  which  is  of  immense  benefit, 
and  yet  easily  lost, — the  most  essential  perhaps  to  their  moral  consti- 
tution, yet  frail  and  fluctuating.  The  nerves,  once  violently  shaken, 
are  a  long  time  in  being  restored  ;  the  health  and  the  character 
equally  change.  There  is  in  every  one  a  class  of  faculties,  and  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  which  grow  and  ripen  only  in  the  tutelary, 
shade  of  repose :  this  has  relation  to  our  finest  intellectual  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  to  our  virtues.  There  is  nothing  admirable,  noth- 
ing great  in  moral  nature,  of  which  serenity  does  not  favor  the  de- 
velopment. 

*  However  it  may  be,  if  we  do  not  disturb  it,  this  happy  disposition 
will  always  be  found  in  infancy.  It  shines  with  a  pure  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  child ;  it  reposes  upon  his  expanding  forehead.  One  in 
whom  reigns  this  sweet  serenity,  seems  glad  to  live; — to  breathe,  to 
see,  to  move  his  little  arms,  is  already  a  happiness  for  him.  He 
welcomes  all  nature  with  gratitude  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  young  spirit 
took  wing,  and  flew  to  meet  her  benefits.  Let  us  not  touch  him ;  let 
us  leave  the  child  to  delight  himself  with  her  ;  let  us  fear  to  check 
the  sweet  harmony  that  is  formed  within  him.  As  long  as  his  look, 
full  of  intelligence,  proves  that  his  mind  is  occupied,  let  us  never  in- 
terrupt the  train  of  his  ideas.  Let  us  beware  of  restraining  his  men- 
tal activity ;  it  is  more  real  and  salutary,  than  that  which  comes  firom 
us. 

*  I  believe  that  we  often  agitate  children  too  much ;  it  is  not  best  to 
leave  them  to  become  weary,  I  grant :  ennui  is  a  lethargy  of  the 
soul ;  but  that  which  incessantly  leads  to  such  a  malady,  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  diversions  that  we  believe  it  necessary  to  give  to  young 
infants.  One  extreme  gives  birth  to  its  opposite,  and  calm  situations 
are  the  only  ones  that  become  indefinitely  perpetual.  The  more  se- 
renity a  child  has  had,  the  more  he  will  desire  it;  this  disposition 
may  be  permanent,  but  it  is  not  so  with  gaiety.  Even  with  children 
who  love  her  much,  joy  is  a  passing  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  she 

*  De  r  Education  Physique  de  V  Homme ;  par  M.  Friedlander,  D.  M.    Ptrb, 
1815. 
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touches  it  with  a  light  foot.  It  is  necessarj  to  receive  ber  dwajv 
kindly,  sometinies  gently  to  call  her{  but  when  she  is  once  airivedy 
we  ought  not  to  animate  her  too  much.  Immoderately  excited;  she 
brings  tears  in  her  train,*  she  agitates  too  violently  the  delicate  fibref, 
which  vibrate  soon  after  in  an  opposite  extreme. 

*  Consequently  it  is  better  to  occupy  little  children  with  things  thaa 
with  persons.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  distinction  can  be 
manifest  to  their  eyes,  but  at  least  things  are  among  the  tranquil  ob- 
jects which  do  not  excite  them.  With  them,  they  make  experiments, 
without  thinking  of  it;  their  judgment  ripens  by  involuntary  observa- 
tions. With  persons,  on  the  contrary,  their  lives  partake  of  sympa- 
thy and  antipathy.  The  action  which  living  beings  exert  over  each 
other,  puts  all  their  passions  in  play,  and  even  this  action  is  so  much 
the  more  animated,  inasmuch  as  with  children  there  is  no  communi- 
cation of  thought,  and  everything  passes  in  the  dominion  of  feeling. 
Every  one  of  their  impressions  producing  an  effect  and  obtaining  a 
response,  all  their  desires  are  expressed  as  soon  as  conceived  ;  hence 
tears  and  anger  are  of  necessity  perpetually  changing  situations. 
The  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  amusement,  upon  any  train  of 
ideas  ;  a  fatiguing  inquietude  ;  that  impatience,  that  mental  disturb- 
ance so  injurious  to  all ;  a  state  of  irritation,  injurious  to  the  health 
also,  are  the  results  of  the  action  too  long  continued  which  we 
exert  over  these  little  beings,  and  that  we  permit  them  to  exert 
over  us. 

'An  infant  of  six  months,  half  lying  in  his  cradle  and  playing  with 
his  little  hands,  is  in  the  happiest  situation ;  it  is  the  same  at  nine  or 
ten  months,  when  seated  on  a  thick  carpet,  be  amuses  himself  with 
dispersing  various  objects,  that  he  endeavors  afler wards  to  catch 
again.  While  he  is  thus  playing,  you  can  return  to  your  occupa- 
tions ;  a  look,  some  token  of  intelligence  from  time  to  time,  is  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  that  he  is  protected,  and  his  security  is  perfect. 
Never  deceive  such  a  feeling.  Go  to  him,  if  he  appears  to  suffer,  or 
if  his  mental  action  begins  to  languish,  he  can  no  longer  amuse  him- 
self with  what  surrounds  him.  Then,  however,  do  not  hasten,  and 
endeavor  to  give  a  short  exercise  to  his  patience  :  try  to  make  him 
attach  a  meaning  to  this  simple  word — wait.  If  this  word  has  al- 
ways expressed  a  sacred  promise,  he  will  learn  from  it  gradually  an 
important  signification  :  the  child  will  comprehend  that  you  are  de- 
cided to  succor  him,  but  that  you  have  a  vocation  yourself,  that  he 
ought  to  receive  and  not  exact ;  and  he  will  be  more  grateful  and  ^ 
more  tractable  for  it. 


•  Thus  we  8CC  when  a  child  i^  carried  much  in  the  arms,  It  criea  when  the 
exercise  ceases;  and  many  mothers  are  so  careless  of  the  future,  as  to  indulge 
their  infants  in  a  hi«hir  of  no  advantage  to  themselves,  and  of  great  trouble  to 
those  who  take  care  of  (hem.  A  well-managed  child,  after  being  carried  abroad 
cither  to  ride  or  walk,  will  often  cry  on  being  brought  within  doors,  but  having 
never  gained  anything  by  its  cries,  it  soon  stops  and  turns  its  attention  to  some- 
thing within  its  own  grasp.  But  the  wise  mother  aoon  disrovers  that  too  much 
excitement,  by  means  of  new  objects,  tends  to  diaturb  ber  child'a  acrenity. 
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'A  skilful  German  physician,  M.  Friedlander,  was  astonished  on 
arriving  in  France,  to  see  to  what  extent  they  endeavored  to  excite 
the  vivacity  of  little  children.* 

* "  It  appears  to  me,"  says  he,  "  that  mothers  play  too  much  with 
their  children  in  the  first  era  of  life,  and  that  they  too  early  excite 
their  vivacity.  In  Germany,  we  often  hear  mothers  recommending 
it  to  their  children  to  keep  still." 

*  What  reflections  are  not  suggested  by  this  simple  observation  1 
Who  can  determine  the  influence  of  this  difference  of  conduct ! 
Who  shall  say  if  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  active  facul- 
ties among  one  nation,  and  of  the  contemplative  among  the  other, 
may  not  be  assigned  to  this  same  cause,  which  is  reproduced  under 
various  forms  during  the  course  of  education.  Do  we  know  what 
we  are  doing,  when  we  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  faculties  in 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  moral  being,  and  thus  comparatively 
retard  them  in  the  other?  Can  we  judge  to  what  extent  the  ones 
thus  neglected,  are  of  themselves  necessary,  and  how  far  necessary 
to  counterbalance  others  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  give  exer- 
cise at  pleasure  to  the  faculties  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
purely  passive  or  contemplative,  but  always  require  time  and  tran- 
quillity for  their  development. 

'  I  know  there  are  times  of  indisposition  and  suffering,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  divert  children,  and  thereby  keep  them  in  motion. 
But  because  there  is  something  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  bes 
plans,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Mothers  car 
acquire  the  talent  of  breaking  habits  gaily,  and  taking  advantage  oC 
happy  moments  to  recommence  anew.  Everything  is  of  consequence 
in  education,  and  nothing  b  irreparable  ;  this  is  a  truth  we  cannot 
know  too  much.' 


ON  THE  IP{FLUENCE  OF   MUSIC. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  adduce  the  valuable  testimony 
of  Professor  Nixon,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Influence  of  Music.  It 
is  not  his  profession ;  but  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  felt  the  truth 
of  what  he  expresses.  The  extract  is  from  a  Lecture,  delivered 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  held  in  Cincinnati,  October, 
1834. 

'  It  is  no  fiction,  that  **  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast."  All  hearts  pay  homage  to  her  power ;  and  "  the  saint,  the 
Bavage  and  the  sage,"  acknowledge  their  willing  allegiance  to  her 
sway.     Poetry  has  but  endeavored,  by  strong  and  well  adapted  im- 

*  Amuilf  of  Educttioo,  by  M.  Guixot,  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 
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agery,  to  represent  her  well  established  empire  oyer  the  human  heart; 
for  greater  wonders  than  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Tbebes,  can 
she  effect  by  the  magic  of  her  tones.  Yes,  and  those  who  hafe 
rendered  us  an  account  of  Orpheus,  appear  to  have  been  better 
naturalists  than  was  once  supposed ;  since  it  is  sufficiently  attested, 
that  beasts,  as  well  as  birds,  and  even  insects,  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  fascinated  by  the  influence  of  her  spell. 

*  If  then  the  universality  of  the  power  of  music  be  unquestionable; 
if  it  appear  that  all  animated  nature  bows  down  before  her  shrine,  is 
it  too  much  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  to  the  subject  T 

*  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effects,  which  this  all-pervading 
principle  is  capable  of  producing  upon  society  ?  It  is  a  principle 
that  soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  and  draws  forth  the  tear  of 
affection  and  of  sympathy  in  their  favor.  It  brings  peace  to  the 
troubled  mind  ;  and,  like  ''  a  good  conscience/'  can  shed  a  ray  of 
consolation,  even  through  the  darkness  of  "  midnight."  The  touch- 
ing strains  of  former  years,  entwined  as  they  are,  with  all  our  finer 
feelings,  restore  to  us  the  hearths  of  our  fathers'  halls,  and  cause 
the  vivid  joys  of  our  childhood  to  cluster  round  our  hearts,  and  the 
lucent  recollections  of  our  long  lost  happiness,  once  more  to  scintillate 
over  the  neglected  waste  of  our  remembrance.  They  place  us 
again  at  our  mother's  knee,  where,  lifting  up  our  hands  as  a  guileless 
sacrifice,  we  first  lisped  forth  our  evening  hymns,  and  put  up  oar 
simple  petitions  to  the  heavenly  Father  for  his  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. Even  the  victim  of  tyranny,  while  he  treads  the  solitary  wiJidsi 
of  Siberia,  is  warmed  by  the  gema^  power  of  his  patriotic  aits ;  and 
the  poor  captive  in  his  dungeon,  while  his  memory  hovers  over  his 
once  happy  home,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  is  cheered  and  con- 
soled by  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  With  the  romantic  hills,  thai 
stand  forth  fresh  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  are  associated  those 
matchless  strains,  which  he  first  heard  among  their  wilds ;  and  he 
proves  that  the  cradles  of  the  patriot  and  the  minstrel,  are  rocked  to- 
gether among  the  recesses  of  the  sublime. 

'  And  yet  this  principle,  although  immaculate  in  its  own  nature, 
although  capable  of  pouring  a  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  life,  and  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  may  be  employed  lo  stimulate  the 
human  breast  to  the  desire  of  conquest,  to  lead  on  the  charp^e  of 
contending  armies,  and  to  increase  the  misery  and  destruction  of  our 
fellow  beings.  It  is  a  principle,  that,  in  the  services  of  the  temple, 
can  elevate  the  mind  to  devotion-^— enjoined  by  the  voice  of  inspira*^ 
tion,  it  is  delegated  with  the  power  of  sublimating  the  passions,  and 
of  lifting  the  soul  to  heaven  ;  and  yet,  if  perverted  in  its  offices,  may 
subserve  the  views  of  unholy  ambition,  or  preside  at  the  board  of 
revelry  and  riot 

<  Is  it  then  too  much  to  expect,  that  giving  a  proper  direction  to  a 
subject,  capable  of  being  instrumental,  to  so  high  degree,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  or  of  evil,  shall  seem  worthy  the  attention  of  tb^ 
moralist  and  the  christian  ? 
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*  Again — Music  is  so  directly  capable  of  refining  all  our  sensibili- 
ties,  and  of  exerting  so  felicitous  an  influence  upon  society,  that  its 
cultivation  may  be  considered  as  a  social  duty.  For  if  anything  that 
can  gladden  the  heart  of  innocence,  and  throw  off  the  unhappy  re- 
serve and  restraint,  but  too  conspicuous  in  social  intercourse,  can  be 
so  estimated,  music  undoubtedly  can.  The  mind  unbends,  at  its 
bidding,  from  that  unnatural  stiffness,  so  fatal  to  the  society  of  the 
heart,  and  which  the  commercial  occupations  of  the  day  have  im- 
posed upon  it.  Even  the  most  unmusical  people,  one  would  suppose, 
must  be  sympathetically  moved  by  the  inspiring  voice  of  music — 
(their  own  belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;)  for  immediately 
on  her  tones  being  heard,  you  find  them,  simultaneously,  commence 
talking  on  their  highest  pitch  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, endeavoring  to  vie  with  the  dulcet  strains,  in  sharing  the  at- 
tention of  the  company. 

*  And  may  I  not  also  beg  you  to  remember,  that  music  is  particu- 
larly conducive  to  health.  I  have  known  physicians  recommend 
to  the  family  circle  music  and  singing  af\er  dinner,  as  an  efRcient 
means  of  producing  a  pleasurable  state  of  mind  ;  and  thereby,  agree- 
ably, I  presume,  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  nervous  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  of  promoting  a  healthful  diges- 
tion. We  know  that  literary  men  in  Germany,  have  recourse  to 
music,  not  only  as  a  recreation  to  the  mind,  but  as  a  restorative  to 
the  body ;  believing  that  it  affects  both  the  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers, and  mainly  tends  to  obviate  the  prejudicial  influence  of  seden- 
tary application.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when 
education,  taken  in  its  true  and  extensive  acceptation,  may  become 
generally  contributive  to  the  vigor  of  both  bodt^  and  mind;  and  when/ 
for  evidence  on  this  subject,  we  may  appeal  to  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  literary  men  at  home. 

'  Vocal  music  is  particularly  useful.  That  sailors,  to  whose  signal 
notes  *^  a  ship's  company  "  are,  amidst  the  roar  of  tempestuous  ele- 
ments, accustomed  to  **  liil  the  anchor ''  and  '*  hand  the  sails,'' 
have  the  soundest  lungs  and  most  powerful  voices,  is  well  known. 
And  it  seems  now  to  be  as  generally  conceded,  that  the  proper  exer- 
tion of  the  voice,  is  of  as  great  advantage  in  restoring,  as  hi  pre- 
serving the  health  and  vigor  of  the  lungs. 

'  I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  none  but  persons  with  ample 
chests  should  sing.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  voice,  like  all  the 
other  gifls  of  nature,  will  be  improved  by  moderate  use,  as  well  as 
impaired  by  that  which  is  unreasonable ;  and  that  the  few  instances 
in  which  children  on  their  entering  a  choir,  young  ministers,  town 
criers,  auctioneers,  &c.,  have  had  either  their  voices  or  their  healths 
injured,  have  been  entirely  consequent  upon  over  exertion. 

'  What  would  be  but  gentle  exercise  to  one,  might  prove  overwhelm- 
ing fatigue  to  another.  The  singing,  therefore,  should  be,  in  con- 
formity to  nature's  general  laws»  proportioned  to  the  strength,  age^ 
and  state  of  health  of  the  performer ;  and,  with  all,  sparingly  indulg- 
ed in,  at  first.    The  breath,  too,  sboold  be  so  <'  managed"  (to  usft 
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a  musical  term,)  as  to  prevent  forced  and  annatoral  respiration^  and 
provide  that  the  lungs  shall  not  be  exhausted  upon  a  loog  word  or 
note.  I  have  known  persons  who,  at  the  comoiencemeDt,  hare  ex- 
perienced inconvenience  and  even  pain  in  singing ;  but  who.  oo  be- 
coming accustomed  to  hold  the  head  erect,  to  open  the  mouth  well, 
to  utter  the  words  distinctlv,  to  take  and  sustain  the  breath  in  a  pro> 
per  manner,  "  and  to  procure  the  voice  from  the  chest,"  have  been 
enabled  to  sing,  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  pleasure.' 
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When  we  commenced,  some  years  since,  the  publjcatioo  of  for' 
eign  views  and  practices  in  education,  we  were  soon  met  bv  an 
outcry  at  this  unpatriotic  course.  '  Give  us  an  account  of  our  own 
institutions/  was  sometimes  the  language*  ^  We  do  not  want  to 
hear  of  European  schools,,  their  state  of  society  does  not  admit  the 
same  things.'  For  ourselves  we  really  believed,  and  cannot  help 
believing  still,  that  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both  hemispheres — and  that  the  same  means 
which  will  enUghten  the  one,  and  cultivate  the  other,  in  Europe, 
will  do  it  in  America.  But  we  are  happily  saved  all  discussioo 
on  this  subject  by  the  overwhelming  example  of  France,  and  its 
eminent  men.  For  one,  we  rejoice  in  that  foreign  influence, 
which  has  taught  us  that  light  may  be  derived  from  abroad  ;  and 
we  venture  to  draw  bom  the  dies,  in  which  we  had  put  them  in 
despair,  a  few  articles  relating  to  foreign  institutions. 

]^Iontmirail,  at  the  foot  of  Neufchatel  lake,  is  an  institution 
founded  sixty-six  years  since  by  the  Moravian  or  United  Brethren, 
although  designed  especially  as  a  place  of  religious  and  intellectual 
instruction.  But  we  shall  best  do  justice  to  it  by  a  translation  of 
the  Prospectus,  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  such  doctnnents  firom  other  countries. 

FaOSPECTXS    OP    TBE    MOJLMl>V!fQ  SCBOOL   FOE  TOUJfQ  I.ABIXS   AT   M05T- 

aiEAU- 

The  end  proposed  m  cstabliyhiofr  tlib  school  is  to  advuiee  tme  cfaris- 
tiaoitj,  bj  cndeavoriDg,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  iniplant  io  the 
bearL<i  of  oi:r  pupils  the  truths  of  the  icospeL  both  by  iostmctioo  and  ex- 
ample. We  believe  the  surest  method  to  accomplish  this  end,  is  to  fol- 
low the  rule  which  oar  Lord  himself  has  civen  us:  '^Sufier  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me."  Our  constant  aim  is«  to  address  those  committed 
!•  oar  care«  as  beings  redeemed  br  the  hlooil  of  Christ :  to  whom  thej 
were  coosecrated  m  haptiwn.  This  ot^ect  is  kept  partieulariT  in  view  in 
oorlhiBilydaMMiMiaBdcMMlHikaliiiMiactiMii^   The  fiiUa  aad  JBei- 
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delberg's  Catechism  are  the  books  used  at  these  exercises,  besides  which^ 
each  pupil  is  instructed  in  tlie  catechism  tnught  in  her  own  country. 
We  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Cornaux,  which  is  about  a 
league  from  us,  as  oAen  as  the  time  and  our  means  allow. 

We  endeavor  to  occupy  our  scholars,  profitably,  in  teaching  them  such 
branches  as  are  most  necessary  and  appropriate  to  their  sex.  They  learn 
to  sew,  knit,  embroider,  mend  their  clothes,  &c.  Speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  the  French  language  on  grammatical  principles,  is  a  regular 
study  during  the  whole  courM  of  instruction.  We  endeavor  to  teach  the 
German  language  in  its  purity,  particularly  to  French  girls.  Most  of  the 
pupils  take  lessons  in  the  English  language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Civil 
History,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  and  Music.  A  separate  charge  is 
made  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  English  language,  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Certain  hours  of  every  day  are  devoted  to  recreation,  either  in  walk- 
ing, or  other  active  exercises,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers. 

The  board  is  paid  six  months*  in  advance.  Each  boarder  furnishes 
her  own  bed,  and  napkins  for  the  table  and  chamber,  or  is  faxed  for  the 
use  of  them,  in  a  bill  which  is  sent  to  the  parents  every  six  months  for 
clothing  and  washing. 

Their  diet  consists  of  milk  or  coffee  for  breakfast  Soup,  bouilli,  one 
roast  dish,  or  something  as  a  substitute,  with  vegetables,  for  dinner* 
Twice  in  the  week,  their  afternoon  meal  is  simply  bread  and  cofiee  or 
milk — the  other  days,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season 
are  added — cooked  fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  the  supper. 

When  a  pupil  is  sick,  all  pro(jer  means  are  used  fur  her  recovery. 
She  is  allowed  a  room  by  herself,  and  is  attended  by  a  physician  from 
Neufchatel,  or  the  vicinity. 

The  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents,  guar- 
dians, or  any  other  persons  whom  we  know  and  esteem,  without  inspec- 
tion ;  but  we  reserve  this  privilege  over  letters  written  to  any  one  else, 
unless  in  cases  authorized  oy  parents  and  guardians. 

The  parents  or  guardians  are  required  to  give  three  or  four  months 
notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  from  the  school. 

Finally,  as  all  the  success  of  our  efforts  depends  upon  the  blessing  of 
God,  we  look  to  him  with  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and  beg 
those  parents  who  confide  their  children  to  us,  to  aid  us  by  their  prayers. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  increased  to  sixty,  of 
whom  twelve  are  English.  French  and  German  are  both  spoken. 
There  ai-e  two  superintendents,  one  of  the  department  of  domestic 
economy,  the  other  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  and  their  in- 
struction in  religious  duties,  both  of  whom  have  families.  The 
school  is  arranged  in  five  classes,  but  the  short  period  of  their 
residence  at  the  school  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  absolute  rules. 

They  rise  in  summer  at  half  past  6ve.  On  rising,  one  of  the 
pupils  repeats  a  prayer  aloud.  After  breakfast,  the  Ji^riptures  are 
read,  preceded  and  followed  by  singing.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
some  relip^ious  book  is  read,  and  a  prayer  is  offered,  or  a  few  verses 
sung.  To  avoid  falling  mto  forms,  no  absolutely  regular  course  is 
pursued.  On  Sunday  morning,  they  attend  a  neighboring  church 
or  have  service  at  home,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  service  and  ser- 
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mon  at  home  by  the  superintendent.  They  do  not  walk  to  a  das* 
tance  on  Sunday,  but  spend  their  leisure  in  correspondence. 

One  hour  daily  is  usually  spent  in  religious  exercises.  In  win- 
ter, the  hour  between  6ve  and  six  in  the  evening,  is  employed  in 
reading  accounts  of  missions.  This  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary history,  and  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel. 

The  pupils  are  arranged  into  five  divisions  or  famiUes  for  educa- 
tion, distinct  firom  the  classes  for  instruction.  E^h  b  superin- 
tended by  two  instructresses,  and  occupies  a  particular  room  dur- 
ing the  study  and  leisure  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  placing  twelve 
pupils  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  two  instructresses,  the 
circle  of  confidential  communication  is  in  this  way  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  deemed  a  great  advantage,  although  it  is  thought 
by  some  to  produce  a  spirit  of  coterie.  They  breakfast  in  their 
families,  but  meet  other  individuals  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  in 
the  classes,  where  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  capacity. 
The  instructresses  are  always  chosen  as  religious  persons,  and 
have  immediate  communication  on  personal  religion  with  those 
who  particularly  desire  it. 

The  families  are  composed  of  half  French  and  half  German 
pupils,  for  the  advantage  of  the  languages,  of  different  ages,  and  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  a  character  suited  to  each  other.  Four  hours 
of  each  week  are  devoted  to  sewing. 

The  days  are  thus  distributed. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  they  assemble  for  religious  services. 

From  eight  to  eleven, — ^lessons. 

From  eleven  to  twelve,  singing,  followed  by  dinner  and  recrea- 
tion. 

From  two  to  four,  lessons,  recreation. 

From  four  to  five,  singing  and  tea. 

Evening  to  study. 

At  nine  o'clock,  religious  services. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOMBARDY. 

KLKMEHTAKT,  HOLIDAY,  AKD  IHFAHT  SCHOOLS. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education  contains 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  schools  and  educaUon 
in  Lombardy,  principally  derived  from  a  Report  of  the  Abate 
Aporti,  on  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  that  country* 
Aporti  has  been  for  several  years  director  of  the  elementary 
acnools  of  Cremona ;  and  was  the  founder  of  the  school  in  the 
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same  town  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  was  he,  moreover,  who 
introduced  Infant  schools  into  Lombardy.  From  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Journal,  and  from  his  quotations  from  Aporti,  we 
have  derived  the  following  information. 

A  system  of  universal  education  was  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tx)mbardy  about  the  year  1820 ;  and  in  1821,  the  upper 
elementary  schools  were  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  province.  In  1822,  the 
lower  elementary  schools  were  ordered  to  be  opened  m,  and  at 
the  expense  of  every  commune.  Since  that  time,  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  that  country  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

These  elementary  schools  have  been  much  encouraged,  especial- 
ly by  the  clergy,  who  have  actually  in  some  instances  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  fulfilled,  themselves, 
a  share  of  the  task.  The  beneficial  eflFects  of  common  education, 
on  children  from  the  families  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  classes,  are  thus  represented.  *  Tiiey  become  friend- 
ly to  each  other ;  they  learn  to  esteem  each  other,  independently 
of  the  chances  of  birth  and  fortune ;  and  feelings  thus  early  con- 
ceived, are  likely  to  retain  a  salutary  influence  in  after  life.'  The 
moral  influence  of  these  schools  is  also  spoken  highly  of.  A  les- 
son on  rehgious  doctrine  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises.  One 
^t^^tistical  fact  mentioned  by  Aporti  will  show  the  rapid  progress 
of  common  education  in  Lombardy,  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

It  is  customary  in  Catholic  countries,  to  give  boys,  on  their  first 
receiving  the  communion,  a  small  gift,  as  a  memento  of  this  great 
event  in  their  life.  Owing  to  the  illiterate  state  of  former  genera- 
tions, rosaries  were,  in  most  cases,  the  only  gift  that  could  be  of 
any  use:  the  young  communicant  who  could  not  read,  might 
count  his  beads  while  saying  his  prayers.  But  now,  since  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  one  hundred  hoys  or 
girls  there  are  hardly  four  or  five  to  whom  rossgnes  are  given. 
The  rest  receive  tracts  and  other  religious  books,  which  they  can 
read  and  understand.  This  certainly  indicates  a  most  surprising 
chant^e. 

But  a<i;ain :  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  were  no  females  in 
Lombardy  who  were  qualified  to  teach  the  girls'  schools,  except 
in  the  monasteries :  now  there  are  one  thousand  one  hundred  well 
qualified  female  teachers. 

It  was  calculated,  in  1830,  that  about  436,000  boys  and  girls 
of  or  above  twelve  years  of  age  had  completed  their  elementary 
education  in  the  schools ;  being  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population.  By  the  year  1840,  says  the  Journal,  it  may  be  fairly 
reckoned,  that  there  will  be  few  persons  in  Lombardy  under  thirty 
ve^ps  of  age,  who  wi}l  po^  hf^ye  ^received  their  eduoation  ip  ^li^ 
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schools,  either  public  or  private.  What  a  change  will  then  have 
been  effected  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people  !  This  may 
be  truly  called  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and  the  right 
kind  of  regeneration.  It  will  be  a  regeneration  effected  quietly, 
without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  without  costly  sacrifices^  and 
without  injury  to  any  one  individual. 

Besides  elementary  schools,  the  plan  of  universal  education,  laid 
down  by  the  government  of  Lombardy,  provided  for  the  formation 
of  schools  for  Sundays,  or  rather  for  holidays, — ^including  both 
Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1833,  there  were  in  the  town  and  pro- 
vince of  Cremona,  embracing  a  population  of  about  180,000,  no 
less  than  fifty-five  of  these  holiday  schools,  attended  by  about  800 
pupils.  At  the  same  time,  similar  institutions  were  spreading  m 
the  other  provinces.  In  1832,  there  were  in  all  Lombardy,  ex- 
clusively of  the  Venetian  provinces,  208  of  these  schools,  attended 
by  between  4000  and  5000  individuals.  Boys  above  tweh-e 
years  of  age,  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  and  have  be- 
come apprentices  or  journeymen,  receive  instruction  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  holiday,  and  thus  not  only  retain  what  they 
have  before  learat  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  make  still  further 
improvement.  They  are  even  taught  drawing,  as  applied  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  the  principles  of  architecture,  &c.  At  Mantua, 
Professor  Vergani,  who  directs  one  of  these  schools,  instructs  gra- 
tuitously in  linear  mathematical  or  ornamental  drawing,  and  the 
elements  of  various  branches  of  mechanics  connected  with  the 
mechanical  arts.  At  Pavia,  the  Bishop  has  instituted  a  holiday 
school.  In  Milan  there  are  several,  in  one  of  which  a  course  of 
gymnastics  has  been  instituted.  The  holiday  schoools  are  also 
frequented  by  grown  up  artizans  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  elementary  education  in  their  youth ;  and  thus  they  answer  the 
purposes  of  schools  for  adults. 

The  Abate  Lambruschini,  a  zealous  promoter  of  popular  edu- 
cation, established,  in  the  year  1830,  a  holiday  school  at  Fighne, 
in  which  linear  drawing,  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  mechanics  are  taught,  with  reading  and  writing.  Be- 
sides all  these,  a  gentleman  has  opened  at  Siena,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  school  for  young  artizans,  for  one  hour  every  day,  where 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  though  this 
hour  is  from  12  to  I — the  usual  dinner  hour — many  choose  to  at- 
tend the  school,  in  preference.  There  is  a  similar  school  to  the 
latter,  in  Florence. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  infant  schools,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  were  introduced  into  Liombardy  by  Aporti.  He 
made  his  first  attempt  with  the  children  of  those  in  easy  circunH 
stances ;  but  the  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  he  soon  turned  his 
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attention  to  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  government  in  favor  of  h'ls  object,  in  Augtist,  1830.  Sub- 
scriptions were  obtained  the  first  year  to  enable  hini  to  admit  thirty- 
four  boys.  In  January,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  of  the  same 
kind  for  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  no  less  than  ninety- 
four  boys,  and  forty-six  girls,  were  educated  in  the  infant  schools 
of  Cremona.  Children  of  poor  artizans,  or  of  widowed  mothers, 
from  two  yeai^  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age,  are  admitted  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  till  sunset ;  and  are  suppli- 
ed with  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

Aporti  some  time  since  published  a  Manual  for  Infant  Schools, 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  several  other  philanthropic  individu- 
als have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and  schools 
have  been  established  in  Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Prato. 
That  of  Leghorn  contained,  in  1834,  about  fifty  children. 

In  these  schools,  according  to  the  system  of  Aporti,  children 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  classed 
systematically  ;  for  example,  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  articles 
of  dress,  furniture,  and  of  food ;  names  of  various  kinds  of  build- 
ings, and  their  respective  parts  ;  domestic  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  the  names  of  die  most  common  natural  products  of  the 
earth,  divided  into  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  This  is  done 
either  by  showing  the  children  the  actual  object,  or  a  good  model 
or  print  of  it ;  making  them  notice  its  shape,  color,  and  other  pro- 
perties, and  drawing  their  attention  to  the  similarity  and  shades  of 
difference"  between  various  species  of  the  same  class  or  genus. 
The  prints  used,  are  chosen  from  the  best  of  their  kind,  so  as  to 
awake  in  the  child  a  taste  for  beauty.  The  children  are  taught  to 
spell,  and  to  pronounce  each  syllable  distinctly  ;  they  are  also 
taught  the  elements  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  With  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  education,  prayer  is  attended  three  times  a  day, 
and  psalms  are  sung  which  had  previously  been  committed  to 
memory.  An  abridgment  of  the  historical  part  of  the  S^criptures 
has  also  been  arranged  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils.  They  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  are  taught 
to  treat  each  other  in  the  same  manner.  Three  times  a  day  they 
walk  out  and  play  in  the  court  or  garden  ;  and  even  in  the  school 
itself,  they  frequently  walk  up  and  down  by  classes  or  small  com- 
panies, in  something  like  military  order. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  behalf  of  elementary  and  infant  schools,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  from  the  wretched  intellectual  and  moral  habits — to 
say  nothing  of  their  physical  condition — which  formerly  existed, 
and  which  still  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  which  are 
minutely  described  by  Aporti. 
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.  PRACTICAL  LESSON  ON  SPELLING. 

[The  following  leflsoo  b  addressed  to  Blind  children,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
tnd  prefaced  to  a  new  Spelling  Book  prepared  for  the  Blind  luetitution,  in  Bat- 
ton.    It  will  guide  others  in  addressing  children  who  see.] 

To  Blind  Children: 

Language  is  a  combinatioD  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  moatb,  and 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  to  the  hearer. 

The  elements  of  language,  or  its  simplest  parts,  are  single  sounds ; 
these  when  written,  or  expressed  by  a  visible  or  a  tangible  sign,  are 
called  letters.  For  example,  the  sound  o  is  expressed  in  English  by 
a  round  mark :  the  sound  /  by  a  straight  mark :  but  the  kind  of  mark 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  sound  ;  o  is  always  o  whether  men 
agree  to  express  it  in  writing  by  a  round  or  a  square  mark.  In  form- 
ing their  languages,  men  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  these  simple 
sounds ;  and  they  can  be  acquired  well  only  in  youth,  while  the  or- 
gans of  the  voice  are  flexible.  Thus  the  French  cannot  pronounce 
our  th  well,  because  they  have  no  such  sound  in  their  language. 

In  English,  there  are  twenty-six  letters  or  characters  to  express 
the  sounds.  Some  sounds  are  perfectly  simple,  and  are  called 
vowels :  they  can  be  pronounced  by  merely  breathing  outward, 
without  moving  the  mouth,  tougue,  or  lips ;  they  are  a,  e,  o;  no 
other  letters  can  be  pronounced  in  this  way  :  t  and  u  are  imperfect 
vowels ;  the  other  letters  are  called  consonants  ;  they  are  6,  c,  d,  f, 
Sy  ^>  jt  ^»  A  ">)  ^t  Pi  9}  ^t  Sy  tj  r,  X,  z ;  w  and  y  are  sometimes  im- 
perfect vowels,  sometimes  consonants.  Now  you  will  find  you  can- 
not pronounce  the  consonants  without  the  help  of  a  vowel,  nor  with- 
out moving  the  mouth  ;  thus,  if  you  wish  to  say  6,  you  must  add  a, 
or  e,  or  o,  otherwise  you  cannot  get  the  sound  out  of  your  mouth. 

When  two  or  more  simple  sounds  are  united,  they  are  called  sylla- 
bles; thus,  0  and  /pronounced  together,  make  a  syllable;  if  you  add 
a  third  sound,  for  example  d,  it  makes  a  word,  old.  If  you  write  two 
or  more  words,  you  form  a  sentence ;  as,  adding  man  to  old,  you 
make  a  sentence  or  express  an  idea— old  man.  These  preparatory 
remarks  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  elements  of  language. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  which  is  already  printed 
lor  your  use,  teaches  you  the  nature  of  language  in  general,  and  the 
construction  of  the  English  language  in  particular. 

One  part  of  Grammar,  you  know,  treats  of  orthography,  or  the 
placing  of  letters  in  a  proper  manner  to  form  words.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  or  by  si)eiling,  you  may  convey  different  meanings; 
thus  if  you  should  write  to  your  friend  to  send  you  some  plums,  you 
would  get  something  good  to  eat ;  but  if  you  should  spell  it  plumbs, 
he  would  send  some  leaden  weights.  Sometimes  the  very  same  letters 
will  make  different  words  by  difierent  positions;  nt u ^  spells  one 
thing,  gum  another. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  write  cor- 
rectly, to  learn  how  to  spell  correctly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  care- 
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fully  studying  the  followiog  book,  you  may  yet  get  much  assistaoce. 
You  should,  however,  be  very  careful,  when  you  are  reading  any 
book,  to  observe  how  the  letters  are  placed,  and  to  fix  them  in  your 
memories.  Seeing  persons,  learn  to  spell  principally  by  reading ; 
they,  however,  find  spelling  books  to  be  very  useful.  You  will  find 
them  still  more  so. 

You  know  that  language  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  fashion 
or  mode  of  speaking  by  respectable  and  intelligent  people  and  au- 
thors may  determine  ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  spelling.  Unfortunately 
for  foreigners,  who  are  trying  to  learn  English,  and  for  children  who 
are  trying  to  learn  to  spell,  the  words  are  not  written  as  they  ought 
to  be  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  written  ;  if  they 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  to  spell.  For  instance,  take  these  three 
letters,  k  of.  When  sounded  together,  they  make  a  word  which  you 
understand ;  but  there  is  really  no  such  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  the  thing  which  you  mean  is  spelt,  cough.  Again,  if  you 
should  write  to  a  friend  that  some  troops  had  gone  by,  with  a  kernel 
at  their  head,  he  would  laugh  to  think  a  little  bit  of  corn  should  lead 
soldiers  :  the  title  of  the  officer  is  spelt  colonel;  the  little  bits  of  corn 
are  spelt  kernel. 

Now  this  is  bad,  and  a  great  many  wise  men  have  tried  to  alter  it, 
and  persuade  people  to  write  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced.  Dr. 
Franklin,  among  others,  used  to  write  the  words  just  as  they  were 
pronounced  ;  as  enuf  instead  of  the  common  way,  enough,  for  sufii- 
cient.  But  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  people  will  spell  just  as  they  have  a  mind 
to,  or  rather  as  they  have  been  used  to,  and  you  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  learn  to  spell  as  they  do. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  different  writers  spell  words  differently  ; 
and  you  will  find  that  dictionaries  differ  considerably ;  now  what  is 
to  be  done  in  these  cases  ?  Why,  just  as  1  told  you  in  the  grammar ; 
follow  the  fashion  or  method  of  the  majority  of  good  writers,  English 
and  American.  Many  persons  have  a  particular  standard,  and  spell 
according  to  some  Dictionary,  as  Walker's  or  Johnson's,  or  some 
other.  I  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  standard  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, a  new  American  work  of  great  merit ;  but  if  you  can  learn 
to  spell  afler  any  good  English  writer,  you  may  be  satisfied.  I'hat 
the  following  little  book  may  assist  you  in  your  task,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  friend. 

VOL.  V. ^NO.  XI.  44 
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MISCELLANY. 


ScBooLB  Aao9G  Barbasous  Natiofs. 

AmoDfT  the  efibrts  made  (or  the  advancemeot  of  edacalion,  none  bare 
beeo  more  remarkable  for  their  extent,  and  permanence,  and  success 
than  those  which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  christian  niH«ion& 
They  deserve  a  larger  space  than  they  occupy  in  the  Annals  of  Ediica- 
fion.  The  following  are  among  the  interesting  results  to  be  found  on  tJie 
records  of  Missions. 

Madagascar. — In  1818,  when  our  first  missionary  reached  the  Isle  of 
Madagascar,  only  two  or  three  perFons  were  found  at  the  court  of  Rada- 
VMi^  the  king,  capahle  of  writing ;  and  that  in  so  imperfect  a  way,  in  the 
difficult  Arabic  characters,  as  to  leave  their  documents  scarcely  legible: 
now,  about  twenty  thousand  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  iintive  government  itself,  employs  two  thousand  young 
men,  taken  from  the  schools,  as  writers  in  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, who  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  knowMge, 
thus  newly  introduced. 

At  first  the  inisiiionary  brethren  had  to  contend  with  a  general  unbelief 
among  the  elder  and  more  inHuential  natives,  that  paper  would  (as  they 
say)  speak,  it  was  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  years,  that  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  first  meeting  of  scholars,  to  convince  such  op- 
posers  of  the  nature  and  value  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  memorable  day. 
Many  intelligent  and  confident  faces  were  seen  among  those  who  were 
waiting  to  be  exnmined.  At  one  end  sat  the  principal  judges;  the  senior 
of  whom  called  to  the  bench  a  scholar,  and  afler  having  dictated  a  sen- 
tence in  a  whisper,  took  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  be  read  by 
another  scholar.  This  was  an  important  experiment.  The  child  read  off 
the  sentence  readily;  and  the  old  judge,  at  once  convinced  and  delighted, 
excloimed,  ^Solombava  tokoa!' — 'Substitute  of  the  mouth,  indeed!' 
and,  to  this  day,  a  letter  is  called  in  the  Madagascar  language,  the  'moutA 
nuhsixiuit?  Arithmetic  created  still  greater  surprise.  The  native  mode 
of  reckoning  is  either  by  stones  of  different  sizes,  or  by  cutting  pieces 
of  rutfh,  of  various  lengths,  and  using  the  shortest  as  units,  the  next 
as  tens,  the  next  as  hundreds,  and  so  on.  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
the  senior  judge  put  a  specific  quesstion,  which  he  had  previously  calcu- 
lated in  his  own  tedious  way — *  If  five  hundred  of  my  bullocks  be  sent  to 
Tamatave,  and  sold,  sny  one  hundred  at  ^sfi  dollars,  eighty  at  four  dol- 
lars, and  so  forth,  what  nnndier  of  dollnrs  must  my  slaves  deliver  up  to 
me  on  their  return  ?'  This  simple  question  was  instantly  answered  cnr- 
rectly  by  many  of  the  children  ;  when  all  agreed  that  the  children  had 
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become  wiser  than  the  old  people :  the  judges  protested  that  it  was  like 
magic  and  conjuring  ;  and  the  schools  immediately  became  popular. 

The  female  school  continues  flourishing,  the  funds  are  ample,  the 
attendance  satisfactory,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  gratifying. 
About  ten  or  twelve  have  left  the  school  able  to  read  fluently,  and  to 
work  at  their  needles;  twenty  or  thirty  more  have  left,  who  have  acquired 
enough  to  improve  themselves,  should  they  have  any  such  wish,  but  I 
fear  that,  in  most  cases,  when  the  school  is  abandoned,  work  and  books 
are  thrown  aside,  and  superseded  cither  by  uncontrolled  idleness,  or  by 
hard  labor  in  the  fields.  Many  return  to  us,  after  having  wearied  them- 
aelves  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  and  then  we  often  find  that  even 
the  elements  are  forgotten ;  all  is  to  be  begun  over  again.  The  regular 
attendance  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-two ;  for  several  months  it  has  never  been 
below  forty-eight.  These  all  assemble  daily,  to  hear  the  word  preached 
in  the  chapel ;  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  being  able  to  read  more  or 
leas  fluently,  and  converse  with  me  about  christian  truth.  In  teaching 
them,  I  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  caution  suggested  by  good  Mr. 
Simeon — *  not  to  take  the  wide-monthed  bucket,  but  the  slender-spouted 
tea-kettle,'  to  fill  the  bottle.  We  take  a  sentence,  half  a  sentence,  or 
•uy  portion  containing  a  complete  idea,  which  I  read  and  explain.  Each 
girl  then  reads  it,  and  is  questioned  aliout  it  in  turn.  They  find  their  level 
JO  the  classes,  so  that  the  less  able  girls  have  the  benefit  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  placed  above  them,  at  the  same  time,  I  endeavor  so  to 
▼ary  the  questions  as  to  avoid  their  answering  by  rote.  They  are  exam- 
ined on  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day,  before  they  proceed  to  a  new 
portion ;  on  Saturdays  they  are  examined  upon  all  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  been  exercised  during  the  week. — London  Miss,  Register. 

IiTFANT  Schools  in  New  Zealand. — Mr.  J.  Matthews,  an  English 
Missionary  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  employed  principally  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Infant  school  system.  From  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Wai- 
luatc,  Jan.  20, 1834,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  as  they  exhibit  in  a 
forcible  manner,  the  value  of  that  system,  and  its  tendency  to  supplant 
the  ferocious  tempers  early  instilled  into  the  native  children. 

'  1  was  very  happy  in  teaching  the  Infunt  school  which  I  had  organiz- 
ed ;  and  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  conclude,  that  were  the 
Infunt  system  to  obtain  a  good  footing  in  the  villages  of  the  natives,  it 
would  soon  change  the  moral  face  of  nature  in  New  Zealand.  No  Eng- 
lish children  ever  enjoyed  the  system  more  than  those  natives  to  whom  I 
taught  it.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  savage  learns  to  be  a  savage 
in  his  infancy :  he  only  waits  for  power  and  opportunity  to  display  bis 
ferocious  nature.  The  custom  of  the  chiefs  is,  to  make  known  every- 
thing of  importance  to  the  child.  1  have  noticed  the  princifial  chief  of 
Kaitaia,  talking  to  bia  little  boy  aa  though  the  child  was  able  to  give  bim 
advice.    The  iiuber  wouM  fteadfamly  look  bia  aon  in  the  ftce,  while  dia- 
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cribiog  the  teeoe  which  took  place ;  and  the  soa  would  aa  camcady  be> 
bold  the  father,  and  show,  by  hia  atrict  atleotion,  that  ereiy  word  waf 
digested.  The  iniaDt  race  are  remarkably  quick  in  obaerring  erery  ac- 
tion of  the  misfiionary.  PrcTioualy  to  our  finally  detcrminiD^  oo  caiab- 
limbing  the  Kaitaia  station,  we  took  a  misaiooary  trip  anwiig  the  tribea  of 
tlie  Rarawa.  We  spent  the  second  Sabbath  at  Waogape,  a  noted  place 
for  the  strength  of  the  fighting  men.  We  pitched  our  teot  near  the 
of  one  of  the  principal  cbiels,  named  Huhu,  a  brother  of  the  noted 
rior,  Papahia. 

*  While  sitting  in  the  tent  door,  I  obaenred  a  namher  of  children  flock 
to  a  small  rush  house,  which  was  about  ten  yards  from  our  tent,  eridently 
very  anxious  to  peep  in.  They  peeprd  in,  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  as 
they  pee|ied,  they  smiled.  At  what  did  tliey  smile  ?  They  smiled  and 
evinced  their  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  heads  of  victims  who  have  lately 
fiillen  in  battle.  Thus  the  infant  race  of  New  Zealanders  are  taught  to 
delight  in  the  savage,  and  worse  than  brutal  habits  of  their  parentu 
Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  teach  them  the  orderly  habita  of  an  Infant 
school,  as  to  tearh  them  the  habit  of  delighting  in  war.  This  little  inci- 
dent  taught  me  a  great  lesson.  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
setting  these  schools  agoing :  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  Infant  schools  shall  become  geneniL  While  at 
Kuitain,  nine  weeks,  I  opened  a  Sunday  school,  which  was  well  attended. 
On  the  Monday,  I  opened  a  morning  school,  commencing  with  reading 
tfie  word  of  God,  singing  and  praying ;  and  this  also  waa  well  and  regu- 
larly attended  ;  and,  beyond  my  expectation,  I  bad  an  Infant  claas :  and 
it  would  have  delighted  any  of  the  patrons  of  Infrnt  schools,  to  have 
seen  the  interest  which  this  class  excited  among  the  grown-up  people : 
tliey  would  sometimes  stop  their  lessons  to  hear  the  infants  say  theirs.  I 
began  to  tearh  them  Watts's  Child's  CatechiKm,  and  other  lessons.  One 
of  the  old  cbie&  would  frequently  art  as  sexton,  to  keep  good  order, and 
go  out  and  about  to  call  all  into  school.' — lb. 

£DUCATIO!f   OF   THE   GlPSIES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  lenrn,  upon  the  authority  of  a  respectable  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Observer,  that  even  that  singular  people,  the  Gyp- 
sies, so  long  regarded  as  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  civilization,  are 
beginning  to  hear  the  voice  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction. 

The  Missionary  institution  of  Barmen,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1838, 
sent  Mr.  Blankenburg,  an  active  and  excellent  man,  to  Frederickslohra, 
a  village  of  Prussia,  in  which  there  were  about  three  hundred  Gypsies, 
to  ascertain  their  state,  and,  if  possible,  instruct  and  improve  them.  He 
found  them  in  the  usual  wretched  condition  ;  a  single  room  oAen  occu- 
pied by  four  families — if  the  family  institution  can  properly  bo  nid  lo 
exist— the  naked  framd  eenring  them  «|  «ieo  for  •  chaur,  bad^and  vM^ 
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Mr.  Blankenburg  was  received,  at  first,  with  great  distrust ;  for  he  bad 
been  represented  to  them  as  coming  among  them  in  order  to  get  them 
into  the  house  of  correction,  and  compel  them  to  vjork;  a  tiling  which  they 
mortally  hate.  But  when  convinced  that  he  had  visited  them  from  mo- 
tives of  pure  charity,  they  promised  to  follow  iiis  counsels,  and  exhort 
their  companions  to  do  the  same.  One  of  them  wept  for  joy,  and  said 
he  had  hitherto  thought  that  no  one  in  the  world  loved  them. 

Mr.  B.  immediately  proceeded  to  employ  them  in  digging  ditches  for 
the  forest,  and  in  other  ways,  and  labored  with  them  himself,  both  to  en- 
courage them  by  his  example,  and  to  secure  a  better  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  them,  and  instructing  them  in  knowledge  and  religion. 
Mrs.  B.  at  the  same  time  taught  the  little  girls  to  knit,  sew,  and  do  other 
work  suited  to  their  sex.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  also  opened,  by  subscription,  a 
school,  in  which  children  were  taught,  lodged,  fei\  and  clothed.  Another 
and  a  higher  institution  has  more  recently  been  established  at  Erfurtb,  a 
few  miles  distant,  for  the  reception  of  those  who  have  leA  the  school  at 
Frederickslohra,  and  who  wish  not  only  to  complete  their  education,  but 
to  learn  some  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

Mr.  B.  has,  however,  found  difficulties,  and  met  with  many  very  severe 
triala  The  Gypsies  possess  the  most  fickle,  inconsistent  character  ima- 
ginable. They  make  large  promises  one  day,  and  the  next  day  forget 
them  all.  They  shed  tears  of  joy,  while  listening  to  a  friend  who  is  in- 
terested for  them ;  and  a  moment  aAer,  they  turn  against  him  and  load 
him  with  reproaches.  So  addicted  are  they  to  a  vagabond  and  vicious 
life,  that  they  easily  break  loose  froip  most  of  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  think  they  do  a  school-master  a  great  favor  in  allowuig  him 
to  teach,  feed,  and  clothe  their  children,  and,  if  in  the  least  dissatisfied 
with  anything,  they  take  away  their  children.  It  sometimes  costs  the 
strongest  prayers  and  entreaties  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  smaller 
members  of  their  families  at  a  boarding-school,  which  does  not  cost  them 
a  penny. 

Yet,  amid  all  their  discouragements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  done  some- 
thing. The  school  at  Frederickslohra  already  contains  above  twenty 
pupils,  and  that  at  Erfurth  seven ;  and  two  of  the  latter  have,  for  two 
years  past,  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  converted  to  Christianity. 

If  then,  Gypsies  can  be  civilized,  of  what  portion  of  our  race  need 
we  despair?  The  Hottentots  have  long  ago  been  found  within  the 
reach  of  science  and  religion ;  and  even  the  sooty  tribes  of  New  Holland 
are  more  hopeful  subjects  of  instruction  than  the  Gypsies, 

Instruction  of  Chimnet  Sweepers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  boys  now  em-» 
ployed  as  chimney  sweeps  in  the  different  towns  of  England.    A  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings  eacb^was  not  long  ainco  rabod  among  the  pria- 
•44 
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eipal  f  obabitm!*  of  Briffaton,  Eogluid,  fiir  the 
with  the  reqmmtm  accoauDodatiofwoTilaiu,  boolc%  Ace^  wl 
•weefM  migiic  — cmbic  in  their  workiog  cloches ;  far  it  mam 
any  ntlempc  to  make  them  pot  oo  better,  wooU  hare  caikeij 
ofjjeet  in  view.  Foods  being  thos  proridedyao  eraun^aehoirf  wi 
liahed,  uoder  the  aoperioteodeoee  of  a  coromitKe,  afifiowted  lor  the 
purpose.  The  nutfter  sweep*  were  requested  to  permit  tlKir  boys  to 
attend,  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  they  aswnu  d,  The 
school-room  was  opened  three  tisMS  a  week,  from  aix  to  eight  oVhiek 
in  the  ereoing,  and  m  large  proportioo  of  the  chmbing  boy* 
They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetie,  as  well  as 
hi  religion ;  and  the  school  was  opened  and  closed  always  with  prayer. 
Each  of  these  popib  provides  himself  with,  or  has  a  dark  cokred  frock, 
(or  one  is  lent  him,)  which  he  psts  oa  orer  his  working  dress  when  m 
school,  snd  thus  sny  annoyance  from  soot  or  dost  is  preremed.  He  ii^ 
moreorer,  expected  to  wssh  his  hands  and  free,  and  eoab  his  hair,  beibfo 
going  to  school ;  and  a  small  tub  of  water,  with  soap  and  toweisy-ia  pro- 
vided, should  a  greater  degree  of  cleaiilinesi  be  requisite.  Smsll  prizes 
are  given  for  good  conduct,  and  the  boys  are  treated  with  kindness  to  in- 
duce them  to  attend  the  schooL  The  plan  has  succeeded  in  Brighton 
beyond  all  expectation. 

Ei.EiiX5TAmT  Education  in  SwiTZEKLAZfo. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  attention  of  the  goTemmeiit  has  of  late 
been  directed  to  elementary  schools,  and  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 
ers has  been  greatly  increased.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  those  who  were 
formerly  employed  as  village  masters,  bad  not  more  than  fiAy  to  sixty 
francs  (about  from  ten  to  tvfelve  dollars)  a  yean  But  a  new  law  secures 
to  every  teacher  of  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  a  yearly  allowance  of 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  besides  a  gratai- 
tous  residence,  and  certain  perquisites ;  and  to  the  master  of  an  auxiliary 
school,  who  has  the  charge  of  not  more  than  fifty  pupils,  about  two  hun- 
dred francs. 

The  nat'foiml  or  elementary  schools  of  Lucem,  one  half  of  which  are 
open  in  summer,  amount  to  165,  while  the  whole  population  is  only 
116,000.  It  has  also  16  secondary  schools.  The  town  of  Lucem,  with 
only  6000  inhabitants,  has  5  elementary  schools  (or  boys,  5  for  girls,  3 
secondary  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  4  infrnt  schools.  This  effort  in 
behalf  of  schools  is  almost  equal  to  that  which  is  made  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 

EoucATion  ni  Belgium. 

The  government  of  Belgium  appropriates  more  than  twice  as  mudr 
noney  to  elsiaentary  editcatioo^Jn  proportion  to  its  whole  popidatioo^a^ 
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France,  and  has  twice  as  many  children  at  school,  in  proportion  to  its 
whole  population.  In  Belgium,  the  proportion  in  18S0,  was  I  to  10 ;  in 
France  1  to  20.  The  number  at  school  in  Belgium  has  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  since  1830. 

Eaolibh  Mahual  Labok  School. 

A  school  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel,  has  been  opened  at  Ealing  GrovCi 
England,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Craig.  It  is  for  both  boarders 
and  day  scholars.  The  boarders  must  not  be  less  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  the  day  scholars  are  to  take  their  dinners  with  them.  The 
scholars  of  both  these  kinds  who  are  strong  enough  to  do  it,  go  out  twice 
in  the  day  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  expose  them 
to  bad  weather,  nor  to  task  them  beyond  their  strength.  When  employed 
in  tilling  that  part  of  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  establishment,  they  receive  fair  wages ;  but  a  separate  piece  of 
land  will  be  allotted  to  such  of  the  boarders  or  day  scholars  as  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  it  on  their  own  account,  and  whose  conduct  shall  render 
them  deserving  of  that  advantage.  They  are  required  to  pay  a  low  rent^ 
punctually,  once  a  month.  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  each  does  not 
exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and  he  may  take  the  produce  to  his  family, 
or  sell  it  to  the  school.  In  this  school,  the  price  of  tuition  is  exceedingly 
low.  Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  to  those 
who  have  a  turn  for  them,  in  drawing,  carpentry,  and  some  other  useful 
arts.  The  best  behaved  scholars  are  admitted  in  the  evening  for  this 
purpose. — London  Journal  of  Education, 

Children's  Friend  Society,  in  London. 

This  society,  for  reclaiming  juvenile  offenders,  affords  an  asylom  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  children,  who  are  now  training  in  habits  of  indue-' 
try,  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  in  moral  discipline.  More  than 
seven  hundred  have  already  enjoyed  its  advantages ;  and  of  tbis  number, 
three  hundred  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  to  gain  an  honest  lively- 
hood  in  the  colonies,  upon  such  terms  as  are  likely  to  secure  their  future 
success  in  life,  if  their  conduct  shall  deserve  it. 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  South  Carolina. 

We  gave  a  brief  notice,  in  our  number  for  August,  of  the  formation  of 
<  the  South  Carolina  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learnings'  and  of 
Its  leading  objects.  In  a  late  number  of  the  *  Columbia  Telescope,'  we 
find  an  article  purporting  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  Society  for  the  months  of  July  and  August;  from  which 
we  learn  that  immediate  measures  are  to  be  taken  for  collecting  a  Miner- 
alogical  Cabinet  for  the  Sociecy,  by  an  agent,  who  is  app«intod  for  ihm 
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purpose ;  and  that  all  the  pobHcationfl  specially  directed  bj  the  Sociecr, 
are  to  be  made  of  a  uniform  size  and  type,  and  to  be  so  arranged  as  lo 
form  continuous  volumes.  A  memoir  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools  in 
South  Carolina,  was  read  before  the  Committee  in  July,  by  Mr.  MXToidy 
and  subsequently  ordered  to  lie  printed. 

The  Committee  has  also  requested  Thomas  Grimke  Drayton  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  December  next,  a  Memoir  on  the 
German  System  of  Education.  Messrs.  W.  Seabrook,  Wm.  M.  Smith, 
and  R.  W.  Barnwell,  are  also  requested  to  present  a  Memoir  on  tlie  Moral 
Discipline  and  Treatment  of  Shives,  in  that  State.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  to  revive  the  *  Southern  Review.' 

HoLMBs  Plymouth  Academt. 

Measures  have  recently  been  taken — we  know  not  with  what  succeoa  - 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  this  Institution,  situated  at  Fly- 
mouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  contemplated  plan  embraces  the  attain- 
ment of  three  distinct  objects. 

1.  The  furnishing  of  instruction  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  taught  in  Academies  and 
High  Schools. 

2.  The  preparation  of  both  male  and  female  teachers.  This  object  is 
to  be  attained  by  daily  appropriate  instruction,  and  by  one  or  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  school  teaching,  delivered  at  the  Institution  each 
year.  These  instructions  and  lectures  are  to  embrace  a  discussion  of  the 
various  methods  of  governing  and  teaching  scholars ;  an  examination  and 
criticism  of  school  books ;  and  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  religious 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  all  good  government  and  instruction. 

3.  The  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Tuition  in 
this  department  is  to  be  entirely  gratuitous  to  those  who  are  in  indigent 
circumstAiices ;  and  to  be  moderate  in  all  other  cases.  FaciUties  are  also 
to  he  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  manual  labor, 
either  with  reference  to  heahh,  or  to  defray,  in  part,  their  expenses. 
The  subject  of  health  as  affected  by  diet,  dress,  exercise,  &c — a  long 
overlooked  and  long  neglected  subject — is  to  receive  particular  attention. 

OlfTARIO   CoUlfTT   LtCEUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  Lyceums  in  the  United  Statea  which 
make  it  a  principal  object  to  promote  the  imjirovement  of  Common 
Schools ;  a  nobler  leading  object  than  which  cannot  be  proposed,  for 
that  or  any  other  Lyceunu  We  learn  from  the  Onurio  Repository,  that 
a  meeting  of  this  Lyceum  was  held  in  Canandaigua,  on  the  Sdof  Septem- 
befy  which  was  one  of  veiy  great  interest 
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In  their  opinion  on  several  important  points,  the  members  of  the  Ly- 
ceum appeared  to  be  unanimous.  One  of  these  was  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  awakening  parents  to  the  importance  of  the  Common  School 
system.  The  general  apathy  of  parents  they  regarded  as  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  evils  connected  with  this  subject,  and  it  was  to  remove 
this  that  they  believed  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  ought  to  be 
particularly  directed. 

Mr.  Willson,  a  teacher,  mentioned  a  singular  method  of  awakening 
parents,  which  he  said  he  had  tried  with  conHiderahle  success.  It  was  to 
make  a  '  weekly  report  to  the  parents,  exhibiting  in  a  compendious  man- 
ner, the  punctuality,  deportment,  and  comparative  merit  of  the  pupil,  in 
his  recitations.' 

A  female  teacher  was  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  £.  Loomis,  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  who  had  succeeded  in  a  different  manner.  She  was  de- 
■irous  of  doing  something  to  rouse  parents,  and  accordingly  appointed  a 
meeting  at  the  school-house.  A  few  persons  attendetl,  but  none  of  them 
appeared  disfiosed  to  take  any  active  measures;  and  at  length  the  lady  had 
to  begin  the  work  herself,  by  reading  to  them  one  of  'HalPs  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping.'  This  meeting  was  followed  by  other  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  a  lecture  was  read,  in  the  same  manner,  until  an  interest 
was  excited  throughout  the  neighborhood,  which  led  to  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  school. — We  hope  that  some  of  our  male  teachers 
will  be  excited  to  (<imilur  endeavors. 

lu  regard  to  the  importance  of  introducing  vocal  music  into  all  our 
^mmon  schools,  the  Lyceum  was  equally  unanimous.  Some  of  the 
teachers  who  were  present  testified,  from  their  own  experience,  to  its 
happy  effects,  when  taught  as  a  daily  exercise. — They  were  also  unani* 
inously  of  opinion  that  next  to  devising  means  for  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  to  the  importance  of  common  schools,  was  the  appropriate 
education  of  teachers.  Libraries  were  also  deemed  a  subject  of  vital  im-* 
portance  to  the  best  interests  of  common  schools. 

Trisd  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  objects  of  this  institution,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  Odeon,  late 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Academy, 
which  has  just  come  to  hand,  gives  the  following  interesting  information 
in  regord  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

During  the  past  year,  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  professors  to 
between  800  and  1000  childuen,  and  to  400  to  500  adults.  A  school 
for  gratuitous  instruction  to  children  is  still  continued,  and  is  open  to  pu- 
pils from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  every  religious  denomination  |  and  it 
well  attended. 
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Instruction  in  music  has  been  given  in  several  coimoN  schooi.s,  and 
with  great  success.  *It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Principals  of  these 
schools, '  says  the  Report,  '  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
studies  of  the  pupils;  that  it  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  their  minds; 
and  that  it  exercises  a  happy  moral  influence  on  their  conduct.  No 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  once  tried  it,  has  given  it  up. ' 

*In  August  last,  (1834,)  a  number  of  gentlemen,  principally  from  the 
country,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  under  the  professors. 
The  method  pursued  by  them  is  that  contained  in  the  *^  Manual,"  published 
by  the  Academy.  The  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  claas 
(who  it  np|>earB  were  teachers)  is  highly  favorable  to  the  system.' 

The  Choir  of  the  Academy  consists  of  about  100  members,  of  both 
sexes,  who,  with  the  professors,  hold  regular  meetings  once  a  week,  and 
are  much  devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  themselves  in  this  noble  art. 

Three  public  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  have  been 
given  during  the  past  year.  They  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  creditable  to  the  system,  and  generally  satisfactory  to  those  who  before 
were  skeptical  in  regard  to  its  merits  and  general  utility.  In  addition  to 
these  exhibitions  of  the  younger  pupils,  the  *  Choir*  have  given  six  ora- 
torios, which  have  been  highly  approved. 

Lectures  have  been  given  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston ;  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  in  the  Female  Seminary,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.; 
and  in  several  other  towns  of  Massachusetts.  These  lectures  have  beea 
well  received,  and,  it  is  believed,  very  usefuL 

The  Academy  has  also  published  during  the  past  year  a  work  adapted 
to  assist  teachers  in  communicating  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Vocal 
Music,  called  the  *  Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music ;'  of  which 
we  have  formerly  spoken.  The  demand  for  this  work  since  its  publica- 
tion, says  the  Report,  has  been  very  great.  They  have  also  published  a 
work,  entitled,  *The  Boston  Academy's  Collection  of  Church  Music.' 

The  influence  of  the  Academy,  abroad,  is  increasing.  In  Portland, 
they  have  formed  an  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Ilsley  is  the  Professor. 
He  has  had  under  his  tuition,  during  the  past  year,  500  children  and  200 
adults.  Ill  Cincinnati,  another  has  been  formed,  and  it  appears  to  be 
flourishing.  Mr.  T.  B.  Mason  has  several  hundred  children  under  his 
care,  besides  a  number  of  odult  classes.  Letters  have  also  been  received, 
asking  for  information  on  the  general  subject,  from  various  parts  of  this 
state,  and  from  a  majority  of  the  other,  especially  the  more  distant  states. 

We  understand  that  in  addition  to  the  present  Professors  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and  G.  J.  Webb,  it  bos  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  a  third. 

The  government  of  the  Academy,  at  present,  consists  of  Samuel  A« 
Eliot,  President ;  Moses  Grant,  Vice  President ;  George  William  Gordon, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
and  Julius  A,  Palmer,  Treasurer ;  and  a  Board  often  Counsellors. 
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The  Legal  Classic,  or  Young  American's  First  Book  or 
Rights  and  Duties.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  JpHN  Phelps,  Esq.  Amherst :  J.  S.  d&  C.  Adams.  1835. 
12mo.     pp.  144. 

The  neglect  in  our  own  education,  on  the  very  subject  which  the  com- 
piler of  this  little  work  would  fain  render  familiar  to  ail  the  pupils  of  our 
schools,  while  it  unfits  us  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  its  merits, 
prepares  us  the  better,  perhaps,  to  accede  to  the  opinion  thnt  an  elemen- 
tary work  of  the  kind  is  greatly  needed.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  no  more 
can  be  done  immediately,  some  book  like  the  *  Legal  Classic'  might  be 
very  profitably  used  ns  a  reading  book  in  our  high  schooli*,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  common  schools.  The  experience  of  every 
individual  must  convince  him  that  he  owes  many  of  his  opinions  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  he  has  attained  to  his  lessons  at  school  in  mere 
reading ;  and  is  there  any  reason  why  the  '  elementary  principles  of 
law  and  government,'  esperinlly  in  a  country  like  this,  should  not  form 
a  fMirt  of  this  knowledge  ?  We  cannot  help  commending  this  book,  there- 
fore, to  committees  and  teachers,  as  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are  qualified 
to  judge,  deserves  their  careful  examination.  We  would  at  least  com- 
mend to  their  notice  the  sound  philosophy  and  wholesome  truth  contain- 
ed in  its  preface. 

The  Class  Book  of  Natural  Theology,  for  Common  Schools 
and  Academies ;  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  copious  list  of 
Questions.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford  :  Belknap  and  Ha- 
mersley.     1835.     ]8mo.     pp.  196. 

I 

The  *  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,'  of  which  the  present  work 
is  a  modification,  and  of  which  we  ^\e  an  extended  notice  in  our  third 
volume,  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  met  with  it 
cordial  reception  both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  author  has  hence 
been  encouraged  to  make  Fperial  efiforts  to  introduce  it  into  common 
schools,  academies,  and  Sabbath  schools ;  and  fur  this  purpose  a  list  of 
questions  has  been  added,  together  with  several  new  engravings. 

We  know  of  no  work  in  the  English  language,  on  the  same  subject,  so 
happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools  as  this.  Could 
teachers  be  educated  to  their  profession,  it  does  seem  to  us  desira- 
ble that  Natural  Theology  should  be  studied  in  every  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this  little 
work  would  be  an  excellent  rtading  book  for  classes ;  and  if  used  merdy 
as  such,  would  do  immense  good. 
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The  iBore  extended  work  of  Palej,  tboafh  in  the  nmiD  ezeelleot, 
never  suited  to  the  wants  of  xlevkjitakt  sehooli^  either  secular  or  r»- 
figiout.  Something  for  them  was  still  a  desideratum ;  and  we  congratn- 
bte  parents  and  teacfaera  on  the  timely  appearance  of  the  present  edition 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet^s  work,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  wiU,  we  trust,  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  Musical  Library.  Lowell  Mason  and  George  J.  Webb, 
Editors.    Boston  :     Published  by  Edward  R.  Broaders. 

This  woric,  recently  established,  and  published  under  the  saperinten- 
dence  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  is  to  be  issued  in  monthly  paft% 
each  containing  sixteen  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  music,  and  four  pages 
of  letter  press,  at  four  dollars  a  year.  We  have  received  the  first  part, 
dated  back  to  July,  (in  order  to  complete  six  parts  during  the  present 
year,)  which  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  pafier ;  and  nppeare  to  be  every 
way  worthy  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  take  any  interest — and  who  does  not? — in  this  important  subject ; 
and  especially  to  teachers. 

A  Portfolio  for  Youth.  Bt  Robert  Ramble.  Philadelphia : 
J.  Crissy.     1835.     Idmo.     pp.  352. 

This  instructive  and  amusing  volume  purports  to  be  a  collection  of 
pieces,  compiled  by  the  benevolent  Captain  Ramble,  for  his  nephew, 
Frank  Hearty  ;  both  personages  familiar  to  most  juvenile  readers.  The 
work  emlxxlies  a  vast  variety  of  matter,  all  excellently  adapted  to  occupy 
and  interest  the  young  mind,  and  to  create  or  cherish  a  tai»te  for  reading. 
Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  tlie  whole  subservient  to 
the  best  purposes  of  education.  To  the  mind  that  reflects  on  the  deep 
and  permanent  influence  exerted  by  juvenile  reading,  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  growing  disposition  among  publishen 
and  editors,  to  get  up  works  of  a  superior  character  in  this  department. 

The  Orator's  Own  Book.  Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  Waldie'f 
Library.  Philadelphia:  Crissy, Waldie d& Co.    1835.  12mo.  pp.300. 

This  volume  comprises  a  great  deal  of  sterling  matter.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  higher  classes  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools,  or  to  the  use 
of  students  still  more  advanced,  for  occasional  purposes  of  declamation. 
It  differs  from  other  compilations  of  the  same  kind,  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  pieces  of  well  established  reputation  which  it  contains. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  introductory  directions  for  public 
speaking:  they  are  of  a  formal  and  obsolete  character.  We  hope  that  the 
next  edition  of  this  book  will  be  carefully  purified  of  objectionable  ex- 
pressions, of  which  several  are  at  present  strongly  marked. 
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COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  CHARTER  for  tlic  College  of  New  Jersey  was  first  granted  in 
1746,  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  HaniiltoD.  No  copy  of 
this  charter,  however,  can  be  found,  or  any  official  record  of  the 
college,  till  a  second  charter  was  granted,  in  1748,  by  Gov.  Bel- 
cher. The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown,  was  the  first 
president.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed  tp 
receive  youth  into  his  family  for  classical  instruction^  the  only 
mode  at  that  time  in  which  they  could  be  prepai'ed  to  enter  the 
study  of  the  professions,  Mr.  D.  was  well  qualified  for  his  task. 
The  whole  number  of  students  under  his  care,  in  the  college,  did 
not  probably  exceed  twenty  ;  and  his  only  assistance  was  an  usher 
or  tutor.  No  public  buildings  had  been  erected ;  and  the  students 
boarded  in  private  families  in  the  town. 

After  his  death,  in  1747,  the  pupils  were  removed  to  Newark, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  formally  appointed  president,  but  it  seems 
that  he  had  the  charge  of  the  pupils  collected  at  Elizabethtown,  a 
year  before  tlie  second  charter  v\as  granted. 

The  first  official  record  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  is,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  by  Gov. 
Belcher,  in  1748.  In  November  of  that  year,"  six  trustees  were 
added  to  the  thirteen  named  in  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Burr  was 
unanimously   chosen   president.     The  first  commencement  was 
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held  the  same  day,  and  the  degree  of  B.  A.  conferred  upon  six 
young  men,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  Gov.  Belcher. 
The  following  paragraphs  on  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
this  institution,  are  from  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  con- 
ducted by  B.  B.  Edwards. 

<  As  Gov.  Belcher  was  the  founder  of  the  College,  so  he  was  the  first 
who  advised  and  uff^ed  the  erection  of  the  college  edifice,  when  the 
funds  of  the  indtitution  were  so  scanty,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ad- 
vice and  aid,  the  entcrprize  would  have  been  deemed  impracticable.  At 
a  meeting  at  Newark,  Sept.  27, 1752,  Gov.  Belcher  advised  the  trustees 
to  proceed  immediately  to  determine  u|)on  a  location  for  the  college. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  not  having  complied  with  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  them  for  fixing  the  college  in  that  place,  it  was  voted  that  it 
should  be  established  in  Princeton,  upon  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
of  said  place  secure  to  the  trustees  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  ten 
acres  of  cleared  land,  and  £1000  of  proclamation  money,  all  which  was 
to  be  complied  with  in  three  months. 

'  On  the  24th  of  January,  1753,  it  was  announced  that  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Hanover,  Va.,  the  agents  of  the  Board  in  Gri'st 
Britain,  having  procured  liberal  contributions  in  that  country,  it  was  de- 
termined  forthwith  to  erect  a  college  edifice,  and  a  house  for  the  pn>si- 
dent  From  the  same  source,  a  small  fund  was  aAerwarrls  furnied  lo  a:»- 
sist  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  college.  The  college 
edifice  was  erected  of  stone,  and  the  jiresident^s  house  of  brick,  both  of 
which  are  now  standing. 

'The  college  building  was  for  some  years  the  largest  colle^re  structure 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  named  Belcher  Hall,  but  the  w<»rthy 
ffovernor  declined  the  honor,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  callfd 
Nassau  Hall,  io  honor  of  him  of '^  glorious  memory,'*  William  Illn 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau.*  It  accommodated  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  students,  reckoning  three  to  a  chamber.  Th«j  chambers 
are  20  feet  square,  having  two  large  closets  with  a  window  in  each,  for 
retirement.  A  hall  of  40  feet  was  provided,  ornameniud  with  an  organ, 
a  portrait  of  kini;  William,  and  of  Gov.  Iklcher. 

*  In  the  year  1756,  the  students,  to  about  the  number  of  seventy,  re- 
moved from  Newark  to  Princeton,  the  collecre  building  being  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception.  The  people  of  the  country  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  learning,  the 
number  of  students  rapidly  increased.' 

The  labor  of  teaching  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  president,  he 
being  assisted  by  one,  and  never  more  than  two  tutors.  Tlie  care 
of  the  grammar  school  in  which  pupils  were  prepared  for  college, 
also  devolved  upon  him,  being  considered  a  personal  concern  of 
the  president.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  trustees  took  this 
care  upon  themselves.  The  commencements  under  president 
Burr,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which  was  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  it  was  then  supposed  the  college  would  be  located, 

*The  collefire  hnn  been  9ometimr8  called  Nassiu  Hall,  but  not  appropriately. 
Nassau  Hall  is  simply  the  name  of  the  building. 
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took  place  at  Newark.  The  first  at  PrincetOD,  in  1757,  occurred 
two  days  after  his  death. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  father-in-law  to  president  Burr,  was 
immediately  chosen  his  successor.*  From  his  election,  the  col- 
lege derived  reputation,  but  his  administration  was  too  short  to 
permit  him  to  do  much  service.  He  died  five  weeks  after  his  in- 
auguration, and  much  of  that  time  he  was  sufiering  from  illness. 
The  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wetbersfield,  Conn.,  was  appoint- 
ed president  in  his  stead,  but  for  reasons  not  now  known,  be  de- 
clined the  appointment. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Virginia,  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent in  1759.  The  former  flourishing:  state  of  the  colleore  had 
been  considerably  affected  by  remaining  so  long  destitute  of  a 
president.  The  number  of  pupil?,  which  was  seventy  on  its  re- 
moval to  Princeton,  was  considerably  diminished  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Davies,  and  at  the  following  commencement,  eighteen 
only  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  this  time,  books  to  the 
value  of  £40  were  ordered  from  England,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  fund  for  the  use  of  poor  students  amounted  to  £500. 

A  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  president  Davies's  in- 
auguration, he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  disease,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  reputation  and  services  had  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  institution.  The  number  of  students  un- 
der his  care  was  probably  about  one  hundred. 

In  June,  1761,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  was  elected  his  successor; 
the  college  duties  having  been,  in  the  mean  time,  discharged  by 
the  tutors. 

Until  April,  1762,  there  had  been  no  house  for  public  worship 
in  the  village  of  Princeton,  the  college  chapel  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  college  trustees  gave  the  land  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  edifice.  A  refectory  for  commons  was 
built  at  the  same  time.  In  1762,  permission  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  to  raise  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  first  assistance  which  it  had  granted.  In  1765,  a 
professor  of  divinity  was  appointed,  and  the  following  year,  £100 
given  by  an  individual  as  a  foundation  in  part  for  the  professorship. 
The  annual  charge  of  education,  including  all  expenses  but  cloth- 
ing and  travelling,  was  £25  6s. 

The  accession  of  funds  from  lotteries  and  donations  enabled  the 
trustees  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  college  officers,  though  it 
did  not  allow  them  to  retain  the  three  tutors  in  the  character  of 
professors.     President  Finley  died  in  1766.    The  college  flour- 

*  Until  hif  arrival,  the  tuiUon  wai  confided  to  tutorf,  tod  the  (OTemment  to 
Measra.  Tenneot  and  CowelL 
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isbed  under  biiD«  The  Dumber  of  students  was  about  ooe  faoo- 
dred,  and  there  were  about  halftbat  number  in  tbe  grammar  scbooL 

In  1766,  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  of  Paislej,*  Scotland,  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  but  faroilj  circumstances  induced 
bim  to  decline  the  appointment.  At  this  time,  professors  of  diiio- 
ity  and  moral  philosophy,  of  mathematics  and  natural  history,  lan- 
guages and  logic,  rhetoric  and  inetapliysics,  were  appointed :  but 
tbe  professor  of  divinity  and  moral  philosophy  alone  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Boston,  was  now  chosen  president. 
He  declined  the  office  because  he  understood  a  re-election  would 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  again  unani- 
mously elected,  but  did  not  arrive  in  this  countr}'  till  November, 
1768.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  His  name 
brought  a  great  accession  of  students  to  the  college,  and  by  bis 
exertions,  its  funds  were  much  augmented. 

The  Quarterly  Register  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  roan. 

•As  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Witherspoon  rendered 
literary  inquiries  more  lit)eral,  extensive  and  profound  ;  and  he  was  tbe 
means  of  producing  an  important  change  in  the  system  of  education. 

*  He  extended  the  study  of  mathemfUical  science,  and  it  is  l>elieTed  he 
was  the  first  man  who  taught,  in  America,  tlie  system  of  philosophy 
which  Dr.  Rcid  aAerwardu  developed.  Scarcely  any  man  of  the  ago 
bail  a  more  vigorous  mind,  or  a  more  sound  understanding. 

*  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  New  Jersey 
was  overrun  with  British  troops.  In  1776-7,  it  became  tbe  theatre  of 
hostilities.  In  January,  1777,  Princeton  was  occupied  by  a  ponion  of  tbe 
British  army,  which  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Washington.  A  part  of  one 
British  regiment  took  post  in  the  college,  and  made  some  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, but  after  a  few  discharges  of  artillery  from  Washington's  army,  the 
college  was  abandoned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  were  made 
prisoners.  More  than  100  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  300  taken  pris- 
oners. The  war,  of  course,  prostrated  every  literary  elTorL  The  func- 
tions of  the  president  were  suspended,  and  he  was  immediately  introduced 
to  a  new  field  of  lahor,  being  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  conventioo 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey. 

*  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit,  the  college  was  re- 
establJHhed,  and  its  instruction  was  re-commenced  under  the  immediate 
care  of  its  vice-president,  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  induced, 
from  his  attachment  to  the  college,  to  cro:i«  the  Atlantic,  that  he  might 
promoto  its  benefit.  After  his  return,  he  devoted  himself  ^exclusively  to 
nis  duties  as  president,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Dr.*  Witherspoon 
died  Nov.  15,  1794,  aged  72 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith. 

*I)r.  Smith  was  born  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  March  16, 1750. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Rohert  Smith,  D.  D.  He  frreduated  in  17(J9,  at 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  aAerwards  for  two  years  tutor, 

*  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  born  in  Ycster,  near  Edinburgh,  In  Scotland,  in  1722; 
and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  seven  years,  and  waa  licensed  to  preach  tbe  gospel  at  tbe  age  of  1\. 
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He  was  for  a  few  years  a  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  president  of  the 
Hampden  Sidney  college.    In  1779,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 

Jhilosophy,  at  Princeton,  and  was  succeeded  in  Virginia  by  his  brother, 
ohn  Smith.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  as  member  of  con- 
gress, much  of  the  care  of  the  college  devolved  on  him.  He  was  elected 
E resident,  in  1794,  and  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  resigned  in  1812. 
[e  died  August  21,  1819,  aged  79. 

*  Among  the  instructors  who  assisted  Dr.  Smith,  were  Dr.  Green, 
Bishop  Hohart,  Drs.  R.  Finley,  Kollock,  Neill,  Linsley,  Weeks,  Mills, 
John  Smith,  Minto,  Maclean,  Caldwell,  &c.  The  number  of  graduates 
during  Dr.  Smith's  administration  amounted  to  527;  about  29  on  an  aver- 
age yearly. ' 

Dr.  Smitli  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Green.  He  continued  to 
sustain  his  office  from  1812  to  1822,  when  he  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  editorial  charge  of  the  'Christian  Advocate/ 
at  Philadelphia.     But  we  quote  once  more  from  the  Register. 

*In  1822,  the  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college.  He  still  remains  in 
the  office.  He  graduated  at  the  college  in  1800,  and  was  afterwards  a 
tutor  for  two  years. 

*  The  college  of  New  Jersey  is  now  considered  to  be  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  number  of  under-graduates  is  about  150.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president,  seven  professors,  and  three  tutors.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  mipartirig  instruction  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  languages ;  in  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  belles  lettres,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  political  economy,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  anato- 
my, physiology,  &c. 

*  The  libraries  of  the  college,  and  of  the  literary  societies  connected 
with  it,  contain  12,000  volumes.  The  college  has  a  very  valuable  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  small 
anatomical  museum,  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet  The  principal  edifice, 
Nassau  Hall,  has  been  already  described.  In  1833,  another  college  build- 
ing, 112  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  was  en9cted.  There  are  two 
other  buildings,  each  (j^  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  one  used  for  a  library  and  recitation  rooms;  the  other  for  a  re- 
fectory, museum,  apparatus,  &c.' 

Among  the  nK)re  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot,  who  gave' 
${8000,  and  4000  acres  of  land ;  Col.  Rutger's  family,  of  New 
York,  ^6500;  the  family  of  lieutenant  governor  Phillips,  of  Bos* 
ton,  $2000.  Dr.  David  Hosack,  also,  presented  it  with  1000 
valuable  roioeralogical  specimens, 
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WEAR   AND   TEAR. 

We  shall  speak  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  readers  in  present- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  new  work  of  the  distinguished 
British  physician,  Dr.  Johnson. 

'There  is  a  condition  or  gtnte  of  body  and  mind,  intermediate  between 
that  of  sickness  and  health,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter, 
to  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  name.  It  is  daily  and  hourly 
felt  by  tens  of  thousands  in  this  nietro|K>lis,  and  throu^rhout  the  empire, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  described.  It  is  not  curable  by 
physic,  thuugh  I  apprehend  it  makes  much  work  for  the  doctors  ulti- 
mately, if  not  for  the  undertiikers.  It  is  that  wear  and  tear  of  the  Uv- 
ing  machine,  mental  and  corporeal,  which  results  from  oi>cr  strtnwtus  la- 
bor or  exertion  of  the  xntelledual  faculties,  rather  than  of  the  corporeal 
powers,  conducted  in  anxiety  of  mind  and  bad  air.  It  bears  some  analo- 
gy to  the  state  of  a  ship,  which,  though  still  sea-worthy,  exhibits  the  ef- 
fects of  a  tempestuous  voyage,  and  indicates  the  propriety  of  re-caulking 
the  seams,  and  overhauling  the  rigging.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
condition  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  when  the  tires  begin  to  moderate 
their  close  embrace  of  the  wood  work,  and  require  turning.  Lastly,  it 
bears  no  remote  similitude  to  the  strings  of  a  harp  when  they  get  relax- 
ed by  a  long  series  of  vibrations,  and  demand  bracimr  up. 

'  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere  labor  of  the  body.  The  fatigtie  induced 
by  the  hardest  day's  toil,  may  be  dissipated  by  ^  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep ; "  but  not  so  the  fatigue  of  the  mind.  Thought  or  rare 
cannot  be  discontinued  or  cast  off  when  we  please,  like  exercise.  Tlie 
bead  may  be  laid  on  the  pillow,  but  a  chaos  of  ideas  will  infest  the  over- 
worked brain,  and  either  prevent  our  sliunbers,  or  render  them  a  series 
of  feverish,  tumultuous,  or  distrestiing  dreams,  from  which  we  rise  more 
languid  tlian  when  we  lie  down. ' 

Few  students  will  be  found  who  do  not  Iniotv  all  this  to  be  true. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  tried  every  s[1ecies  of  remedy 
in  its  turn,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  prescription  of  physi- 
cians. We  have  thavelled  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  have  visited 
^lleries  of  pictures.  We  have  attended  the  public  assemblies  of 
fashion,  and  of  science,  and  the  public  amusements.  We  have 
listened  to  the  most  celebrated  orators,  and  heard  the  most  exqui- 
site music,  and  seen  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  human  power 
and  genius.  We  have  paced  the  aisles  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  the  '  Eternal  City.'  We  have  gazed  on  its  ancient  monu- 
ments from  the  top  of  the  Capitol,  and  have  surveyed  its  modem 
beauties  from  the  Monte  di  Trinita.  We  have  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  Vesuvius  on  the  enchanting  city  and  bay  of  Naples, 
and  we  have  gazed  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps  upon 

*  The  land  of  the  mountaiD,  and  land  of  the  flood,' 

and  looked  abroad  upon  the  desert  of  snow  and  ice  which  sur- 
rounded us.     We  have  vi^ted  universities,  and  scboob^  and  bospi- 
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tals,  and  palsu^s,  and  manufactories.  We  have  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  and  sonnetimes  of  exquisite  delighty  which  per- 
haps no  scenes  of  earth  will  ever  again  produce.  Such  was  the 
excitement,  that  we  could  often,  for  the  moment,  outdo  friends  of 
four-fold  greater  vigor.  But  reaction  soon  followed,  and  we  were 
more  exhausted  than  before.  It  was  still  wear  and  tear  ;  and 
the  more  interesting,  and  more  delightful  were  the  objects  before 
us,  the  greater  was  the  exhaustion  produced  in  a  system  conva- 
lescing from  the  previous  effects  of  this  disease.  To  the  healthy 
man,  such  kinds  of  occupation  may  be  a  source  of  still  higher 
health — an  important  means  of  carrying  off  his  superfluous  vigor^ 
They  may  be  indispensable  to  sonie  whose  previous  cares  have 
produced  an  absorption  of  their  own  reflections,  an  intensity  of 
thought,  amounting  almost  to  monomania.  But  amusements  of 
this  kind,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  by  one  who  needs  to 
gain  strength,  and  has  none  to  spare.  They  demand  a  certain 
degree  of  vigor  to  be  endured  with  safety  ;  and  often,  when  they 
seem  to  inspire  the  languid  invalid  with  new  life — while  they  ena- 
ble the  brain  to  excite  the  muscles  even  to  efforts  beyond  all  ord^ 
nary  ability,  and  thus  seem  to  an  unpractised  eye  to  be  almost  a 
panacea  for  his  ills, — they  are  exhausting  his  vital  powers  in  a  fearful 
manner.  We  have  seen  melancholy  instances,  in  which  a  course 
of  such  occupations  and  amusements,  pursued^  too,  without  excess,  - 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  ability  of  a  heahhy  man,  have  proved 
like  the  last  desperate  stroke  of  the  gambler,  when  he  stakes  his 
all  upon  a  single  cast. 

For  ourselves,  we  pretend  to  no  medical  skill  but  that  which 
we  have  acquired  in  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience  of 
the  effects  of  the  state  so  well  described  by  Johnson,  and  of  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians  whom  we  have  been  led  to  consult 
from  Edinburgh  to  Rome,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 
But  we  have  been  enabled  to  assist  some  of  our  fellow  sufferers, 
and  we  venture  to  present  the  results  of  our  observations  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  among  the  number,  as  a  means  of 
warning,  if  not  of  guiding  them. 

We  have  found  no  remedy  for  an  exhausted  mind  but  rest. 
We  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  rule,  and  a  most  salutary  one,  which 
tells  us  that  'change  of  occupation  is  rest,'  because  it  employs  the  « 
mind  in  a  new  manner,  and  brings  new  faculties  or  organs  into  ac- 
tion. But  when  every  faculty  has  been  strained  to  the  highest 
point,  and  the  whole  mind  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  its  vigor^ 
when  it  is  as  fatiguing  for  the  imagination  to  soar  and  wander,  as 
for  the  reason  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  knowledge,  how  b  this 
rule  to  be  applied  ?  And  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  sympa- 
thy of  different  faculties,  or  if  we  adopt  phrenological  views,  of 
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different  organs,  renders  the  rest  of  all  frequently  necessary,  just 
Bs  the  whole  body  must  often  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  re- 
pose, in  order  to  restore  a  single  injured  limb. 

Sleep,  and  to  the  greatest  amount  which  the  state  of  mind  and 
the  health  of  the  body  would  allow,  we  have  found  the  most  pre- 
cious, as  it  is  doubtless  the  most  perfect  rest.  And  to  those  who 
have  not  lost  the  power  of  sleep,  we  know  not  but  this  would  be 
enough,  if  indulged  in  properly,  and  without  regard  to  external 
claims,  or  common  prejudices,  or  that  friendly  advice  to  the  contra- 
ry, so  often  ignorantly  given.  We  knew  a  young  French  physician 
Jwho  was  worn  down  with  this  sad  disease,  and  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, dyspepsia,  who  assured  us,  that  he  was  entirely  cured  by 
retiring  to  a  small  French  village,  giving  up  all  occupation,  and 
spending  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  daily  in  sleep,  and  tasking 
bis  digestive  powers  with  no  more  food  than  was  necessary  to  this 
dormouse  life.  The  greatest,  and  most  permanent  relief  we  have 
ever  found,  was  in  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

But  many  seldom  receive  a  visit  from  'tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer,' even  for  an  entire  night ;  and  court  her  in  vain,  with  all  the 
arts,  and  all  the  drugs  which  have  been  devised,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  sphere  of  their 
business,  or  of  the  public  or  private  objects  which  interest  them. 

'  In  such  cases,  we  know  no  remedy  but  flight,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  locomotion,  as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  all  associations 
which  excite  the  mind  to  action.  The  sight  of  the  spires  and 
buildings  of  a  distant  town,  the  view  of  a  library,  or  objects  connect- 
ed with  literary  pursuits,  the  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  concern- 
ing the  objects  which  have  interested  us,  are  in  many  cases  enough 
to  maintain  the  state  of  excitement.  The  mind,  in  its  feeble  state, 
is  almost  as  much  wasted  by  the  reveries  into  which  it  is  plunged, 
and  the  useless  straining  of  thought,  and  the  anxiety,  and  regret, 
and  the  painful  sense  of  impotence  to  which  it  is  led  by  such 
objects,  as  it  was  in  health,  by  the  full  exertion  of  all  its  powers ; 
and  is  almost  as  sure  to  sink  under  them.  Even  the  family  circle 
frequently  recalls  too  much  of  thought,  or  excites  too  much  of 
feeling  for  this  enfeebled  state,  and  the  sufferer  must  abandon  even 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  before  he  can  obtain  perfect  rest. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  unquiet  slumbers  are  often  as  weari- 
some as  watchfulness ;  and,  let  those,  therefore,  who  need  rest  for 
a  time,  reserve  nothing  which  may  impair  it, — hesitate  at  no  sacri- 
fice which  will  secure  it.  Better  a  temporary  abstinenee,  than  a 
final  loss — far  better  to  give  up  the  most  flattering  prospects  of 
usefulness  to  others  or  benefit'to  ourselves,  than  to  secure  them  at 
the  expense  of  our  power  for  future  effi>rt^  and  thus  piepare  to 
live  mere  incumbrances  upon  society. 
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There  is,  however,  another  condition  of  rest  besides  the  with- 
drawal from  objects  that  disturb  it.  The  experience  of  an  aged 
observer  of  Hterary  men,  led  to  the  remark,  '  there  is  no  effectual 
repose  from  mental  labor,  but  in  bodily  labor.'  If  fatigue  is  al- 
ready constant,  as  it  too  often  is  in  a  debilitated  student,  there  is 
obviously  no  need  of  increasing  it ;  and  wearisome  efforts  of  body 
must  be  deferred  until  the  strength  is  increased  by  some  other 
means.  But  as  soon,  and  in  proportion  as  muscular  vigor  returns, 
it  should  be  called  into  exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
exhaustion,  not  agreeably  to  any  given  measure  of  time,  but  with 
careful  adaptation  to  the  existing  powers,  and  without  permitting 
one's  self  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue,  in  order  to  gratify 
what  John  Wesley  denounced  as  a  sin,  under  the  name  of  '  the 
lust  of  finishing,'  or  even  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  or  friends. 
If  our  efforts  were  indispensable,  providence  would  have  given  us 
power  to  complete  them ;  and  the  reply  of  the  minister  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  tormented  with  anxiety  about  his  kingdom, 
during  an  illness,  ought  to  be  often  repealed  by  every  invalid,  tor- 
tured with  this  sense  of  his  own  importance : — *  The  world  went 
on  very  well  before  your  majesty  was  born,  and  it  will  go  on  very 
well  after  your  majesty  is  dead.' 

We  will  only  add  one  remark  more,  derived  also  from  our  own 
experience.  Where  body  and  mind  are  so  far  exhausted  that  rest 
cannot  be  obtained  and  labor  pursued  at  home,  we  believe  thero 
is  no  better  means  of  procuring  the  one,  and  obtaining  a  substitute 
for  the  other,  than  a  voyage  to  sea,  provided  there  be  no  painful 
dread,  or  peculiar  bodily  suffering.  On  the  ocean,  the  traveller  is 
almost  removed  from  sources  of  excitement,  and  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  unless  he  should  fall  in  company  with  those  who  call 
up  his  former  objects  of  thought.  His  life  itself  is  monotonous. 
He  has  little  temptation  to  keep  him  even  wakeful.  The  objects 
around  him  are  generally  soothing  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind. 
The  incessant  rocking  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  wearisome  as  it  sometimes  is,  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  active  exercise,  when  the  strength  does  not  admit  that ;  and 
will  soon  prepare  one  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  combines,  with 
all  other  circumstances,  to  keep  the  mind  and  body  in  a  slumber-t 
ing  state,  and  to  produce  sweet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  after  they 
have  long  been  unknown. 

To  sum  up  our  views,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  shops  of  the 
druggist  furnish  no  medicine  for  this  disease  and  its  ofispring. 
We  believe  the  only  remedies  to  be  rest  of  mind  and  labor  of 
body ;  and  he  who  neglects  them,  or  who  resumes  his  labors,  (as 
we  have  always  unhappily  done,)  before  they  had  produced  their 
mUw  ei^t^  and  draws  upon  the  full  e;![;tent  of  his  powers  b^fong 
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they  have  had  time  to  recover  vigor,  as  well  as  health,  b  in  dan- 
cer of  violating  the  command — ^  Thou  shali  not  kiUf  and  of  rob- 
bing his  friends,  and  his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  his  God,  of  services 
which  he  was  bound  to  render,  and  which  imprudence  only  his 
prevented. 


(For  tlie  Annals  of  Edoeatkw.) 
ON  SELF-DIRECTION. 


*  Man  ira«  made  for  self-improvemeDt.  As  he  passes  from  cbildhood  to  maa- 
hood,  he  retaio^  the  active  powers  of  infancy,  and  the  forethought  and  choice  of 
chiltlhood — but  he  adds  to  these,  the  power  of  telf -direction^  by  which  he  again 
rises  by  degrees  to  a  higher  scale  of  self-iraproTement,  if  indeed  he  wiU  nmo 
direct  himself.^    AififALs,  March,  1834.    pp.  137. 

I  quoTC  from  my  former  series— on  common  schools  and  common 
education, — both  the  condition  and  the  rule  of  adult  self-improve- 
ment— that  indispensable  aid  and  support  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  Self-direction  is  the  mainspring  of  the  improvement  of 
the  grown  man — if,  (alas  !  that  an  if  must  have  place  in  the  de- 
claration,) if  indeed,  the  grown  man  will  direct  himself  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  the  declaration  ;  no  limitation  more  sure 
than  that  involved  in  the  condition.  Everything  thrives  and  grows 
according  to  its  order — according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature, 
and  its  own  stage  of  being.  Infancy,  by  its  instinctive  activ- 
ity and  diligence,  grows  to  childhood.  Childhood,  with  fore- 
thought and  choice,  submits  to  the  direction  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  thus  only^  grows  to  a  fair  and  promising  manhood.  Man- 
hood, too,  can  grow  to  a  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  manhood — can 
add  *  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill,' — if  it  will  employ 
its  matured  powers  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  self-direction.  He 
who  would  improve  himself,  and  grow  more  and  more  a  man, 
must  direct  himself  as  faithfully  as  he  was  directed  in  infancy  by 
instinct  and  necessity,  and  by  parents  and  teachers  in  his  growing 
childhood. 

It  were  well,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  elements  of  «e//^ 
direction,  to  mark  the  marvellous  falling  off,  so  wont  to  occur  after 
youth  have  left  the  regular  and  governed  pursuits  of  their  cIilItK 
hood  and  youth,  for  lack  of  a  self-direction  in  place  of  that  direc- 
tion of  others  which  ensured  their  progress,  until  they  ^carne  for 
themselves,'  in  good  proportion  to  their  submission  to  it.  What 
the  lack  is,  is  made  plain  by  the  cases  which  occur  of  progress  af- 
ter maturity,  as  rapidly  as  before— often  more  rapidly    aniidit  tbe 
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busiest  occupations  of  active  life.  For  these  cases  are  foundi 
only,  where  a  faithful  self-direction  has  ensued :  while  the  more 
numerous  cases  are  unimproved  and  unimproving  as  manifestly, 
because  sel redirection  is  wanting : — because  the  man  is  not,  in  these 
higher  matters,  the  master  of  himself  Let  us  assure  ourselves, 
that  the  essential  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  young — that  which 
gives  them  a  growing  education — is  no  other  than  this  ;  and  that 
the  slackened  or  arrested  progress  of  full  grown  men,  is  from  no 
other  cause. 

Youth  certainly  has  some  peculiar  aptitude  for  learning ;  though 
that  no  doubt  decreases  at  every  step  from  infancy.  The  6wt 
fresh  and  vigorous  leaves  die,  while  the  firm  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  growing  sapling  give  promise  of  the  spreading  glories  of  the 
tree.  It  cannot  be  that  the  vital  strength  which  was  destined  for 
a  nobler  and  later  work,  is  exhausted  in  the  first  rapid  growth ; 
and  that  under  proper  cultivation,  man  may  not  grow  and  bear 
fruit  even  to  old  age.  It  cannot  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  child- 
hood, which  secures  so  universal  a  progress  and  improvement :  it 
is  due  to  the  direction  which  is  given  by  parents,  guardians,  teach- 
ers, masters,  and  the  whole  expectation  and  condition  of  society : 
all  aiding  that  self-direction  so  apt  to  be  wanting  after  maturity. 
The  young  improve  because  they  yield  obedience ;  in  proportion 
as  they  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  progress  in  every  well  di- 
rected family  and  school ;  because  they  learn  their  appointed  and 
progressive  lessons  regularly  and  well.  They  keep  the  path 
which  is  opened  before  them;  and  therefore  reach,  in  proportion' 
to  their  fidelity,  the  eminences  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  to 
which  they  lead  upward.  The  true  secret  of  the  improvement  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  apprenticeships,  is  their  wise,  steady,  and 
efficient  direction  and  control.  There  is,  no  doubt,  qualification 
for  instruction  and  skill  in  teaching ;  but  these  are  not  the  chief 
means  of  their  success,  but  the  plan,  and  regularity,  and  authority, 
which  give  a  fixed,  unwavering  direction  and  control. 

Now,  if  at  the  point  where  the  direction  and  control  of  others 
ceases,  self-direction  is  not  ready,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  the  pro- 
gress ceases  ?  Or,  if  experience  shall  ensure  some  progress,  that 
it  ceases  to  have  a  regular,  rapid,  steady,  and  noble  growth  ? 
But  if  self-direction  can  have  place,  what  can  prevent  that  noble 
growth  ;  nobler,  far,  because  it  now  proceeds  on  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  mature  life,  self-direction,  and  self-control  ?  It  needs  but 
that  youth,  instead  of  imagining  that  their  education  is  finished  at 
the  stage  where  parents  and  teachers  have  left  it,  should  enter  upon 
that  new  office  to  which  they  were  gradually  trained  and  inducted 
in  the  later  years  of  their  nonage.  Such  fidelity  would  advance 
tliem  even  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  would  exalt  them  to  the 
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true  dignity  of  men ;  and,  might  we  suppose  it  the  uniform  and 
general  endowment  of  adult  life,  would  elevate  society  far  above 
any  former  attainment,  and  would  present  a  new  and  noble  chap- 
ter  in  the  history  of  man.  Such  fidelity  will  extend,  in  society, 
in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every  talent  in 
obedience  to  the  Creator,  shall  extend  ;  or,  rather,  in  proportion 
as  this  conscientious  desire,  while  it  grows,  shall  regard  the  mind 
and  its  possible  endowments  as  the  highest  talents  to  be  cherished 
in  obedience  to  God.  Let  us  hope  that  every  attempt  may  pro- 
mote, in  society,  the  extension  of  such  a  conscientious  desire  for 
self-improvement^-of  such  a  conscientious  self-direction.  In  this 
hope,  1  proceed  to  state  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  elements  of 
ielf'direction. 

1.  Self-direction  supposes  a  perception  of  the  undoubted  truth, 
that,  in  no  state  of  life,  there  can  be  any  limit  to  valuable  knowl- 
edge and  skill; — that,  in  every  state  of  life,  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge, and  more  and  more  finished  faculties  are  necessary  to  man, 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  others, 
present,  progressive,  and  final  well-being.  Self-improvement  must 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  the  progressive  nature  of  man — of  its 
progress  towards  a  benefit — which  failing,  some  advantages  to  one's 
self  and  others  must  be  lost.  No  doubt  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  and  modes  of  skill,  not  suited  to  the  condition  of  this  or 
that  individual ;  and  which  of  course  are  not  to  be  sought  after. 
Yet,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  so  situated  that  he 
does  not  need  to  know  something  more ;  that  he  has  not  some- 
thing more  to  learn ;  no  mental  faculties  to  improve  ;  no  more 
skill  to  acquire.  Self-direction  supposes  this  desirableness  and 
need  of  improvement  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  the  mind. 

2.  Self-direction  supposes  a  plan  of  self-improvement — a  law 
of  progress^  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  life — ^such  as  we 
roust  suppose  every  person  of  tolerably  early  education  capable  of 
forn)ing,  if  he  willy  from  the  influence  of  that  law  of  progress  un- 
der which  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  from  the  advice  of  friends 
rightly  esteemed  more  capable  than  himself,  and  from  the  advice 
and  examples  to  be  found  in  books  within  every  reader's  reach. 
This  plan  must  be  supposed  to  embrace  two  designs,  either  of 
them  sufficient  to  prevent  the  young  student  from  ever  getting  out 
of  work :  a  preparation  first  for  the  immediate  and  daily  emergen- 
cies of  life,  both  in  his  own  proper  calling  and  in  his  common  con- 
dition and  relations  as  a  man  ;  and,  secondly^  for  the  growing  de- 
mands of  life,  when  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  may  have 
passed  away :  when  property  may  have  increased  or  diminished, 
and  children  may  have  grown  to  a  higher  demand  on  parental 
skill;  and  intimacies  are  multiplied  with  all  the  relations  of  society. 
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Such  preparation  is  demanded  of  the  young  for  the  business  of 
maturity ;  and  the  plan  of  education  is  contrived  on  purpose  to 
secure  it.  In  like  manner  must  the  plan  of  aduk  self-improve- 
ment look  out  for  the  growing  claims  of  future  life. 

3.  But  a  plan  is  unavailing,  if  it  be  not  executed  ;  hence  self- 
direction  supposes  stlf'govtmmcnl ;  securing  conformity  and  obe-~ 
dience  to  the  adopted  purpose  of  the  life.  He  who  would  im- 
prove himself,  must  govern  himself- — must  control  himself  as  to 
the  time,  order,  and  duration  of  those  pursuits  embraced  in  his  de- 
termined plan.  And  at  the  time,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  duration, 
he  must  compel  his  faculties  to  attend  to  their  appropriate  work  ; 
he  must  6x  attention,  awaken  conception  and  invention,  revive 
memory,  and  prolong  thought,  so  that  the  labor  may  accomplish 
its  appropriate  design.  How  difficult  all  this  is,  and  how  easily 
hindered,  the  most  successful  can  bear  witness :  while  minds  ill- 
informed  and  incapable,  dull  and  stagnant,  everywhere  give  proof 
how  apt  self-government  is  utterly  to  fail.  Its  necessity  will  best 
appear,  and  its  attainment  be  best  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  notice  of 
the  occasions  when  it  is  wont  to  fail. 

1.  The  motive  is  likely  to  fail.  The  advantage  proposed  is  not 
immediate  upon  each  single  eSbrt.  It  is  so  distant  and  indirect, 
as  to  be  only  dimly  and  obscurely  seen  ;  and  is  often  of  a  nature 
which  cannot  be  perceived,  except  as  the  man  actually  advances 
in  the  iinprovenient  proposed.  A  plan  laid  on  general  grounds, 
in  view  of  the  experience  and  testimony  of  others,  has  slender 
chance  of  holding  its  dominion  over  the  mind,  while  its  issues  are 
so  deeply  hidden  in  darkness :  if  there  be  not  a  master,  it  will 
every  day  be  set  aside  by  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  give  place  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  idle  and  va- 
grant mind.  Whoever  will  improve  himself,  must  be  able  to  gov- 
ern himself  by  the  plan  he  has  formed,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
lie  formed  it ;  not  varying,  though  he  cannot  see  the  promised  ad- 
vantages. He  must  do  for  himself  what  the  teacher  does  for  the 
young  pupil,  when  he  requires  him  again  and  again  to  study  that 
of  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  yet  see  the  us^. 

2.  The  natural  indolence  of  all  men,  presents  a  constant  hin- 
drance ;  especially  amidst  the  allurements  to  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  which  men  are  everywhere  exposed.  Even  learned  men, 
long  trained  to  the  habit  and  love  of  study,  are  said  often  to  have 
found  themselves  so  paralyzed  by  their  natural  indolence,  as  to 
have  resolution  only  for  the  idlest  and  easiest  occupations,  until 
roused  by  some  fixed  enx/ai;enieni  or  absolute  necessity  ;  and  this, 
even  though  their  professions  give  promise  of  immediate  and  valu- 
able rewards  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  I  believe  it  is  the 
great  Johnson  who  say's,  that  no  author  writes  except  with  a  bay- 
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onet  at  his  back : — i.  e.  without  an  immediate  and  most  urgent 
motive,  as  the  dread  of  hunger,  houselessness,  or  nakedness.  If 
learned  and  long-trained  men  need  a  master  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances, as  no  doubt  they  often  do,  a  man  who  can  Hve  with- 
out learning,  who  can  live  and  grow  rich,  perhaps,  with  what  his 
parents  and  the  schoolmaster  gave  him,  is  not  likely  to  overcome  his 
natural  indolence,  and  pass  triumphantly  all  allurements,  unless  be 
will  be  his  own  master,  and  unless  he  will  govern  himself  with 
vigor  and  decision. 

3.  This  hindrance  must  be  augmented  by  the  difficulties  whk;h 
attend  any  course  of  improvement, — which  must  grow  as  it  grows. 
There  is  no  easy  way  of  self-improvement;  none  without  growing 
difficulties.  For  what  is  improvement  hut  searching  out,  with  an 
imperfect  eye,  what  is  obscure ;  improving  the  sight  by  groping 
for  objects  in  the  dark;  attempting  to  recollect  what  is  almost 
vanished  from  the  memory,  and  to  6x  it  lest  it  vanish  utterly  away 
—to  re-light  or  preserve  the  flame  which  every  wind  is  ready  to 
blow  out — judging  where  false  conclusions  claim  to  be  the  true — 
following  the  ignis  fatuus  a  little  into  the  quag,  that  one  at  length 
may  be  sure  where  is  the  light  which  illumes  the  solid  ground. 
It  is  amidst  such  necessary  difficulties,  increasing  as  one  advances, 
that  the  young  mind  is  most  likely  to  give  up  in  indolence  or  de- 
spondency. Lured  by  the  commendation  and  example  of  others, 
the  youth  imagines  to  himself  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  if  he  ad- 
vances, he  must  be  disappointed ;  and  will  retire  unless  he  is  mas- 
ter of  himself — unless  he  can  and  will  urti;e  himself  forward  throuirh 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  at  every  new  emergency,  until  the  vij{or 
of  that  self-command,  and  the  impulse  of  the  renewed  effort,  and 
the  joy  of  success,  shall  renew  the  pleasure  of  the  toil,  and  set  the 
master  at  his  ease  again. 

4.  Again,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  at  the  beginning  must 
necessarily  fail  in  the  progress  of  this  and  every  undertaking. 
The  grace  of  novelty  must  fail.  Self-improvement  in  general,  and 
successively  in  each  particular  pursuit,  must  become  an  old  stor}* ; . 
must  lose,  by  custom  and  familiarity,  the  strong  interest  which  is 
felt  in  any  new  object.  Then,  of  course,  indolence,  or  fatigue,  or 
discouragement  amidst  real  difficulties,  or  a  fancied  uselessness, 
have  free  scope  ;  and  he  who  began  with  all  imaginable  zeal,  is  in 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  as  indifferent  and  dull  as  half  a 
brute.  Especially  when  the  influence  of  novelty  ceases,  a  master 
is  indispensable  who  can  hold  fast  his  authority  and  his  rule,  until 
— rfor  here  too,  authority  will  not  long  have  to  sustain  itself  by 
mere  main  strength — the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  its  growing  use,  shall  establish  a  deep,  living,  and  permanent 
interest  in  the  mind. 
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5.  Again,  no  single  instance  of  neglect  is  of  any  considerable 
consequence.  If  each  neglect  were  but  a  single  act  of  omission 
amidst  days  and  weeks  of  regular  diligence,  and  did  not  contain 
within  itself  the  principle  of  other  and  numerous  neglects,  it  would 
not  check  the  general  progress.  It  is  because  that  single  neglect 
is  one  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand,  of  ten  thousand,  that  it  is  the 
seed  of  ruin  to  the  whole  plan  and  desire  of  self-improvement. 
Yet  ruinous  as  it  is,  each,  successively,  seems  to  the  ill-governed 
mind,  as  the  only  one  ;  or,  at  worst,  as  the  last  one:  and  under 
that  deception,  months  and  years  are  passed  in  neglects,  each  of 
which,  if  a  single  omission,  would  be  of  no  account ;  but  all  of 
which  have  exhausted  the  time  and  the  courage,  and  have  left  the 
mind  not  only  without  the  attainments  proposed,  but  with  less  will 
and  power  to  make  them  at  every  stage  of  that  neglectful  life.  A 
MASTER  is  necessary,  who  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  temptation 
of  the  moment — who  will  be  ever  at  his  post — and  who  will  not 
wink  at  all  transn:ressions,  because  each  is  sint{le  and  alone. 

6.  Another  hindrance  occurs  in  the  discoura<;ement  which  is 
the  consequence  of  neglect,  after  there  has  been  any  desire  or  plan 
of  self-improvement.  Presently  it  is  found  that  by  means  of  neg- 
lects, each  of  which  seemed  of  little  importance — for  lack  of  self- 
government  a  thousand  times  repeated — the  man  is  incapable  of 
the  duties  which  are  actually  forced  upon  him — in  the  extending 
connections  of  his  life,  or  of  profitable  employment  otherwise  at  his 
command.  Then  the  necessity  of  all  improvement  is  made  plain ; 
and  the  despairing  wish  is  felt  for  that  work  of  years,  which  in  a 
week  or  a  day  is  utterly  impossible.  Happy  the  man,  in  whom 
all  the  elements  of  self-government  are  not  gone  when  he  has 
reached  this  mortifying  point  of  experience ;  who  can  arouse  cour- 
age for  a  renewed  attempt ;  who  can  resolve  that  he  will  not  be 
the  victim  of  indoleilce  or  cowardice ;  who  has  decision  and  energy 
to  become,  after  discouragement,  master  of  himself.  From  this 
point  many  have  started,  and  redeemed  their  losses.  Made  wise 
by  one  defeat  or  more,  they  have  at  length  gone  forward  boldly  to 
victory. 

7.  Success — such  as  must  occur  where  all  the  elements  of  self- 
direction  are  alive  and  active — success  presents  another  hindrance. 
As  certainly  as  a  man  lives,  so  certainly  will  he  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  who  governs  himself  in  well  chosen  pursuits. 
His  success  will  be  cheering,  and  unless  society  be  much  altered 
from  its  present  state,  distinguishing.  Then,  partly  by  self-flattery, 
partly  by  the  flattery  of  others,  (harmless,  unless  it  quickens  self- 
flattery,)  the  advancing  student  may  become  vain-hearted,  and 
either  relax  or  misdirect  his  eflforts — seeking,  mainly,  food  to  self- 
applause,  instead  of  the  proper  nurture  and  exercise  of  the  living 
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soul,  and  6t  only  for  the  reproach — *  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  io  his 
own  conceit ;  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'  When 
the  character  is  thus  debased,  neglect  or  misgovemment  must  pre- 
vail. In  the  progress  to  that  debasement,  however,  the  master  has 
his  place  of  watchfulness  and  energy :  for  ruling  his  own  spirit, 
meekly  bearing  distinction,  humbly  joyful  in  success,,  he  is  boldly 
pressing  forward  in  his  course. 

8.  Finally,  all  other  hindrances  are  abetted  by  the  influence  of 
society.  True,  there  are  examples  of  self-improvement,  not  a 
few,  scattered  through  the  community.  Yet  they  are  too  few 
to  move  the  irresolute,  and  to  force  forward  those  who  will  not 
force  themselves.  I  do  not  know  the  neighborhood  whose  exam- 
ple and  spirit  are  likely  to  prove  a  steady  and  strong  current,  bear- 
mg  along  in  the  course  of  self-improvement,  even  him  who  has 
the  least  will,  and  almost  him  who  has  no  will.  VV^e  had  the  Ly- 
ceum, while  it  was  a  novelty,  with  its  sudden  blast;  seeming  as  if 
sufficient  to  set  in  motion,  and  keep  in  motion,  the  whole  stream 
of  society.  But  how  soon  it  proved  to  have  made  only  a  ruffle  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool !  How  soon  it  left  the  pool  as  stagnant  and 
as  unruffled  as  before  !  Whoever  will  improve  himself  must  have 
the  stream  within — must  be  able  to  sail  on,  without  the  tide,  and 
if  need  be,  against  the  tide : — must  have  a  will,  and  a  plan,  and  an 
authority,  within  himself; — must  be  self-resolved  and  self-governed: 
without  example — against  example — and  if  need  be,  amidst  ridi- 
cule, and  reproach,  and  scorn. 


QUALinCATIONS  OF  A  GUARDIAN  OF  CHILDREN. 
(Extract  fVom  the  R«poii  of  the  Orphan  Boom,  Charleatoa,  P.  C.) 

The  city  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  is  honored  by  the  establishment 
of  a  noble  Orphan  House,  destined  to  receive  the  children  whom 
the  fatal  diseases  of  the  climate  frequently  leave  orphans,  in  a  land 
of  strangers.  The  following  views  of  the  objects  of  education,  and 
the  qualifications  which  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institutKHi 
ought  to  possess,  are  so  justly  and  boldly  expressed,  that  we  deem 
them  well  worthy  of  republication,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  institution. 

'  The  children  of  the  Orphan  House,  males  and  females,  range  in 
their  ages,  from  three  to  thirteen  years.  We  may  say  they  begin  to 
tlynk  here;  the  direction  and  force  of  their  characters  is  given  here; 
the  first,  and  therefore  strongest  impressions  are  made  here;  the 
tree  will  grow  up,  as  the  twig  is  here  bent.    It  will  hardly  be  denied 
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that  the  force  and  duration  of  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  depend  upon  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  attend 
those  impressions,  both  producing  the  same  result  as  to  force  and 
duration.  The  difference  existing  simply  is  this — we  avoid  the  one, 
and  seek  the  other.  Those  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  asso- 
ciated with  paiU)  are  never  sought  after ;  on  the  contrary,  those  im- 
pressions made  and  associated  with  pleasure,  are  sought  after.  To 
illustrate  tKis  by  a  practical  example :  a  boy  has  acquired  a  thought 
by  dint  of  birch  and  hard  knocks;  another  has  acquired  it  by  kind 
and  tender  instruction.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
both  are  equally  strong — the  thoughts  may  be  in  either  as  firmly  fixed ; 
but  the  one  will  no  more  seek  afler  thoughts  than  he  will  a(\er  birch 
and  hard  knocks ;  while  the  other  will  go  to  his  intellectual  pursuits 
as  to  sources  of  pleasure.  If  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  be  a 
judicious  one — if  it  be  kindly,  and  the  instruction  be  made  interest- 
ing, (and  it  certainly  can  be,)  rather  than  harshly,  and  appealing  to 
the  base  passion,  fear, — the  affections  of  the  child  are  gained  to  the 
preceptor,  he  becomes  identified  with  the  instruction,  and  both  are 
then  sources  of  his  happiness.  Let  it  not  be  answered,  in  objection, 
that  there  must  be  labor,  must  be  toil,  *'  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  science.''  We  admit  it ;  but  we  say,  boys  and  men,  all  classes  of 
human  kind,  are  ready  to  encounter,  and  will  most  cheerfully  en- 
counter toil  and  labor,  if  their  affections  for  the  pursuit  be  enlisted. 
The  boy  in  the  field  with  gun  in  hand,  will  walk  and  toil  all  day,  and 
although  he  may  not  be  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  game,  yet  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  succeeding  day.  It  is 
true,  that  this,  with  all  other  similar  gratifications,  will,  by  reason  of 
their  want  of  variety,  their  earth-born  nature,  become  vapid  and  pall 
upon  the  taste.  Not  so  with  those  pursuits  which  are  to  form  the 
character  and  make  the  man ;  pursuits  which  are  opening  new  fields 
to  vision  every  day — and  where  the  acquisition  of  one  truth  gives  a 
zest  for  the  acquisition  of  other  truths — here,  their  can  be  no  satiety, 
no  pailinir  upon  the  taste.  Your  committee  beg  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. They  are  not  so  chimerical  as  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
the  Orphan  House  should  be  turned  out  classical  scholars — that  thejr 
should  be  introduced  into  the  higher  walks  of  literature — they  expect 
no  such  result,  nor  would,  perhaps,  such  an  one  be  desirable. 

'  We  will  attempt  to  show  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  de- 
sire :  and  first,  what  we  understand  by  education.  We  apprehend 
that  there  may  be,  and  oflen  is,  a  great  mistake,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes education.  The  great  effort  most  frequently  is,  to  crowd  into  a 
boy's  memory  as  many  words  as  possible ;  to  teach  him  to  repeat 
line  afler  line,  and  sentence  afler  sentence,  and  to  echo  the  thoughts 
of  others.  The  better  he  can  read  and  write,  and  the  more  books  he 
may  have  read,  the  better  it  is  thought  he  has  been  educated.  This 
may  not  be  so;  the  boy  may  not,  afler  all,  have  been  taught  the  main 
object  of  education — to  think.  It  is  true,  one  cannot  read  and  write 
well,  and  h&ve  read  many  books,  without  calling  into  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking — but  the  faoultj  will  be  indirectly,  instead  of  di« 
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reetlj  improred ;  his  thiDking  will  be  nf  m  stbted  giowtli ;  be  w9 
be  m  dwarf  with  all  his  acquiremeots.  Who  of  us  baa  nol  seeo  such  ! 
Men  whose  whole  time  has  been  in  the  schools,  who  bare  regnlarlj 
been  matriculated  and  graduated  at  some  learned  uniiersitj,  and 
have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Ma^^ter  of  Arts  conferred  on  theoi, 
and  who  jet,  when  thrown  into  the  actual  and  actife  concerns  of  real 
life,  are  not  masters  of  the  art  of  earning  a  livelihood.  And  we  are 
constantly  beholding  those  who  have  not  walked  in  academic  gro%es, 
who  have  not  had  scholastic  opportunity,  but  when  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  have  evinced  a  boldness  of  thought,  and  a  correct 
knowledge  of  things  coming  under  their  ob^ivation,  to  which  the 
educated  man,  so  called,  is  totally  incompetent.  We  are  not  find- 
ing fault  with  the  use  of  books,  and  the  acquiring  the  thoughts  of 
others,  with  schools  and  colleges — far  from  it ;  we  esteem  the  art  of 
printing  as  one  of  God's  choicest  blessings,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  experience  and  thoughts  of  others,  as  transcendently  valuable ; 
but  they  are  so,  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  great  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  should  be  to  improve  the  mind — the  thinking 
faculty ;  not  the  memory,  which  is  only  subservient,  but  that  which 
it  subserves,  the  mind  itself,  where  thought  is  originated.  Feed  its 
capacity  and  power  as  much  as  you  will,  by  storing  in  the  memory 
the  thoughts  of  others ;  learu  as  many  languages  as  you  like,  because 
you  thereby  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  the  experience  of  thoee 
who  have  gone  before  you ;  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  yon 
may  upon  all  subjects ;  but,  as  the  mechanic  would  acquire  the  use 
of  his  tools,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  work,  so  the  mind  must  avad 
itself  of  all  the  stores  which  the  memory  may  have  laid  up,  the  bet* 
ter  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  great  work,  viz.,  to  originate  thought 
What  would  it  avail  one  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  thoughts  of  many 
philosophers,  if  he  bad  not  the  power  of  discriminating  between  truth 
and  error,  in  those  thoughts?  It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  the  terra 
education,  your  Committee  understand  that  mode  or  system  by  which 
the  mind  is  brought  out;  by  which  the  man,  when  called  upon  to 
act,  will  have,  in  his  own  resources,  in  his  own  intelligence,  in  his 
own  ingenuity,  the  time  and  proper  way  of  acting  ready  at  hand. 
This  is  the  system  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  this  b  the  system  we 
desire. 

'  It  will  be  impossible  for  your  Committee  to  report  in  detail  the 
quo  modo  in  which  the  mind  or  thinking  faculty  is  to  be  improved ; 
but  they  think  it  will  be  very  evident  that  the  first  stage  or  step  to- 
wards it,  is  not  through  books.  Every  one  who  has  the  happiness  of 
being  a  father,  will  readily  understand  us  when  we  say  the  little 
prattler  begins  as  soon  as  he  can  lisp,  to  make  inquiries;  to  desire 
to  know  the  value  and  use  of  everything  around  him ;  and  in  fact  to 
push  his  zeal  for  knowledge  to  importunity.  It  oilen  aeema  to  be 
forgotten,  that  at  this  age,  the  corner  stone  is  laid ;  that  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  inquiries  are  answered,  and  the  interest  which  m 
judicious  parent  or  preceptor  may  excite  in  the  subjects  of  inquiry^ 
will  depend  the  question,  whether  the  boy  will  apply  to  him  with  his 
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inqoiries  or  not,  and  necessarilj  whether  he  adfances  or  not ;  for  if 
not  to  him,  of  whom  is  he  to  seek  instruction  7  Hence,  how  impor- 
tant is  the  office  under  consideration ;  how  indispensable  that  it 
should  be  filled  by  one  who  has  the  heart  to  feel  that  he  is  standing 
in  the  stead,  and  the  intelligence  to  discharge,  the  duties  of  a  parent  I 
'  Suppose  such  an  individual  as  we  could  desire,  occupied  the  station 
of  Steward  of  the  Orphan  House,  presiding  over  every  department, 
male  and  female,  the  school  department  as  of  every  other,  as  in  fact 
your  Committee  think  he  ought  to  do,  and  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend ; — suppose  such  an  one,  having  the  ability  and  zeal  to  carry  the 
\iews  we  have  submitted  fully  into  effect,  one  who  would  read  a  lea- 
son  from  everything  around  him ;  who  would  invent  games  and  past- 
times,  having  for  their  object  recreation  and  improvement;  who 
would  make  the  garden  and  the  play-ground  subservient  to  the  same 
end ;  who  would  use  the  school-room  in  its  turn,  and  conduct  the 
whole  system  throughout  without  harshness,  without  creating  a  dis- 
relish and  disgust  for  intellectual  pursuits ;  on  the  contrary,  produc- 
ing the  most  ardent  zeal  by  the  interest  which  he  would  excite,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  impart  knowledge 
— ^the  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  incalculable — the  children 
coming  out  of  the  institution  would  indeed  be  prepared  to  take  their 
places  in  society.' 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

(CommooicaUd  for  the  Anoali  of  EUiacatioo.) 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  perceive,  in  your  last  number,  an  article  on 
abolishing  Common  Schools,  in  which  the  writer,  while  he  treats 
of  certain  practices  which  he  thinks  tend  to  their  destruction,  la- 
bors hard  to  prove  that  such  an  event  would  be  a  great  public 
calamity.  As  his  reasoning,  however,  may  not  be  equally  con- 
vincing to  all,  or  rather,  as  some  individuals  may  still  think  com- 
mon schools  worse  than  useless,  I  propose  to  lay  down  a  few  plain 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  abolish  these  institu- 
tions. 

1.  In  the  selection  of  visitors,  committees,  &c.,  let  no  pains  be 
taken  to  select  men  who  have  ever  been  teachers  of  common 
schools  themselves,  or  who  have  ever  been  known  to  take  any  ' 
special  interest  in  common,  universal  education.  Let  them,  on 
tne  contrary,  be  appointed  with  reference  to  party,  sect,  or  some- 
thing equally  arbitrary.  And,  lastly,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  receive  no  compensation  tor  their  services. 

2.  When  a  meeting  is  warned  in  a  district,  with  a  view  to  set- 
ting up  a  school,  all  parents  who  are  solicitous  to  have  a  good 
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teacher  and  a  good  school,  should  take  care  to  be  absent.  Any 
little  hindrance  will  do  for  an  apology ;  as  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, the  call  of  a  friend,  a  bad  cold,  an  evening  party,  &c. 

3.  Procure  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  desirable  to  secure  a  young  person  who  has  never  before 
taught ;  one  who  is  out  of  business  for  a  few  months,  or  who  was 
never  in  any.  There  may  be  some  cous'in,  or  nephew,  or  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  committee  who  is  of  this  description.  And  if 
there  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors  whether  your  candi- 
date is  duly  qualified  to  teach,  tell  them  your  children  are  all 
small ;  that  they  need  no  instruction  in  anything  but  spelling, 
reading,  and  a  Httle  writing,  and  that  you  think  the  candidate  will 
answer  your  purpose.  If  they  still  demur,  begin  to  be  impatient, 
or  to  threaten, — or  what  is  still  better,  excite  a  mob  against  them, 
and  you  will  probably  gain  your  point. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  get  a 
cheap  teacher,  especially  if  it  be  a  female  teacher.  It  is  to  em- 
ploy one  who  can  labor  at  some  other  employment  every  moment 
she  is  out  of  school,  and  support  herself,  or  nearly  so,  by  that. 
If  any  one  should  say  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  school,  do  not  heed  it ;  his  opinion  is  not  worth  minding. 

4.  Let  all  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school  be  bad,  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  hate  even  the 
sight  of  a  school-house,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  book.  Let  the  pupils 
be  sometimes  frozen,  sometimes  scorched,  sometimes  smoked,  and 
sometimes  tortured  for  hours  together  on  high  benches,  without 
backs.  Let  them  have  but  few  books.  One  to  a  family — as  no 
two  brothers  or  sisters  are  ordinarily  in  the  same  class — will  be 
sufficient.  Or  if  they  have  a  new  book,  be  sure  to  give  it  to  the 
eldest,  and  turn  off  the  younger  pupil  with  the  old,  dirtied,  torn 
one.  The  books  which  they  use,  especially  for  reading  and  spell- 
ing, should  be  so  contrived  that  they  understand  their  contents 
about  as  well  as  they  would  lessons  which  were  in  Latin  or  French. 

5.  After  the  school  commences,  instead  of  having  the  visitors 
make  their  visits  to  the  school,  as  the  spirit  of  the  statute  requires, 
let  them  just  run  in  once  or  twice  during  a  term,  and  stay  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  Let  them  visit  the  schools  oi  at  least 
two  different  districts  in  each  half  day,  and  sometimes  of  three. 
No  matter  if  they  come  late  in  the  day  to  the  third  ;  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  though  fatigued  and  listless,  can  wait  and  go  through 
with  the  usual  forms,  even  if  the  spirit  should  be  wanting. 

6.  Let  parents,  above  all,  keep  away  from  the  school-house. 
Let  them  no  more  think  of  visiting  or  associating  freely  with  its 
inmates,  than  they  would  with  those  of  the  county  jail.  Let  them 
regard  the  teacher  much  in  the  light  of  a  jailor  or  hangman  ;- 
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a  valuable  man,  indeed,  because  his  services  cannot  well  be  dis* 
pensed  with  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in  whose  society  they 
take  no  sort  of  interest.  Let  them  beware  of  ever  inviting  him 
to  their  houses,  their  parties,  or  their  concerts. 

7.  Let  them  not  only  neglect  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher, 
in  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  by  sustaining  his 
authority  and  discipline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  them  do  what 
they  can  to  defeat  bis  intentions.  If  Thomas  complains  that  he 
has  been  unjustly  punished,  you  should  take  it  for  granted. 
Don't  go  to  nie  teacher  and  talk  with  him  about  it ;  but  remain 
at  home,  and  either  find  fault  loudly,  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  at  once  withdraw  them  from  the  school. 

8.  Even  if  the  teacher  should  be  an  easy,  quiet  soul,  never 
punishing  at  all,  still  do  not  sustain  him  in  any  other  way,  by  in- 
stnicting  your  children  in  the  evening  or  at  other  leisure  moments, 
or  by  conversing  with  them  in  regard  to  tlieir  lessons,  or  helping 
them  over  difficulties.  You  should  not  know  once  in  a  quarter 
where  their  lessons  are,  or  whether  they  have  any. 

9.  Never  converse  with  your  children,  or  even  before  them, 
on  any  topic  connected  with  common  schools.  Avoid  connecting 
with  them,  or  with  the  teacher,  or  their  books,  any  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. You  may  talk  about  the  academy,  the  high  school,  the 
institute,  and  the  college,  and  their  teachers,  professors,  and  presi- 
dents, at  every  meal,  if  you  choose.  You  may  speak  with  de- 
light and  even  with  emotion  of  your  eldest  son's  progress  at  col- 
lege, and  of  the  honors  which  await  him  ; — and  you  may  perhaps 
say  something  now  and  then  of  the  female  institute  at  Mount 
Washington,  or  Mount  King  William.  But  I  say  again,  don't 
lisp  a  word  about  the  common  school,  or  any  of  its  concerns,  if 
you  wish  to  make  its  destruction  sure  and  speedy. 

10.  Never  pray  for  the  divine  blessing  on  these  primary  insti- 
tutions. Let  your  most  earnest  and  devout  aspirations  often  as- 
cend to  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  colleges,  and  all  our  higher 
institutions,  and  in  behalf  of  everything  else  that  is  popular,  or 
fashionable,  or  that  is  deemed  useful  or  benevolent  in  its  tendency. 
But  I  say  again,  be  sure  not  to  make  a  single  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  common  school,  or  its  teacher. 

1 1 .  Never  read  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  or  if  you  do,  it 
should  only  be  in  regard  to  classical  education :  shun  anything 
which  treats  of  common  schools, — their  importance,  methods,  im- 
provement, your  own  duties  respecting  them,  &c.  &c. — as  you 
would  the  pestilence.  Shun,  also,  with  equal  solicitude,  anything 
which  treats  of  parental  management,  discipline,  &c.  True,  you 
need  not  announce  to  the  world  your  determination  to  neglect 
these  itnnp.    All  they  need  to  know  about  the  matter  is^  that  you 
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cannot  find  time  to  read  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  afiwd  the  ex- 
pense. And  b  not  this  true  ?  What  parent  who  keeps  up  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  can  spare  time  from  his  roost  pressing  and 
muhiplied  engagements  to  devote  to  reading  or  thinking? 

12.  Your  correspondent,  in  the  article  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks,  has  alKided  to  another  important  means  for  effect- 
ing tfie  destruction  of  common  schools.  It  is,  to  have  all  those 
parents  and  guardians,  who  feel  that  common  schools  are  ver}'  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be,  and  who  have  pecuniary  ability 
to  do  so,  w  ithdraw  their  children  and  youth  from  them  at  once, 
and  send  tliem  to  the  private  school.  This  will  greatly  assist  in 
raising  the  reputation  of  llie  latter,  and  bringing  it  into  notice  and 
vogue,  while  it  will  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  the  former. 
If  the  private  school  is  out  of  town,  so  much  the  better ;  as  it  will 
the  more  effectually  remove  the  influence  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  it,  from  the  common  school. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  rule,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  let 
parents  and  children,  whose  cAnnection  with  common  schools  is 
thus  broken  off,  sedulously  cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  contempt- 
uously of  them.  *  Oh,  it  is  only  a  district  school, '  or  *  Why, 
she  only  goes  to  the  district  school, '  or  *  He  is  only  a  teacher  of 
the  public  school, '  accompanied  with  the  appropriate  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  will  not  fail  of  doing  much  for  the  speedy  abolition 
of  these  institutions. 

13.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed.  If  there  are 
funds  sufficient  to  sustain  your  district  school  three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter,  and  as  many  in  the  summer,  (especially  if  you  em- 
ploy the  teacher  at  a  very  low  price,)  without  any  contributions  of 
your  own,  you  should  place  your  whole  reliance  on  these  funds. 
For  the  moment  you  contribute  anything  yourselves,  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools — I  mean  directly — you  will  be  apt  to  be- 
gin to  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  this  interest  will  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  you  contribute.  You  cannot 
avoid  such  a  result,  if  you  would  ;  it  is  human  nature. 

A  Radical. 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  OF  CARRA,  SWITZERLAND. 

With  no  spot  in  Europe  have  we  more  delightful  associatk)ns 
than  with  Carra,  the  seat  of  a  farm  school  near  Geneva,  establish- 
ed by  the  benevolence,  and  superintended  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  M.  Vemet,  former  synodic  president  of 
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the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  his  excellent  lady.  We  brought 
home  with  us  its  report,  and  some  of  our  own  notes ;  but  the  com- 
plaint of  'foreign  articles'  so  liberally  made,  led  us  to  defer  it 
until  we  are  unable  to  find  them ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  and  his  translation  of  its  report. 
To  the  excellence  of  the  establishment,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
account,  we  can  cordially  testify,  and  cannot  but  repeat  our  wish, 
that  some  of  the  independent  gentlemen  of  our  country  would 
devote  their  time  and  their  means  to  this  important  form  of  be- 
nevolent activity. 

At  Carra,  an  agricultural  school,  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  of 
Hofwyl,  has  been  established  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  As  it  will 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  the  founders  have  pursued,  we  will 
give  some  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  man* 
agement.  In  1825,  a  short  statement  was  put  forth,  which  contains 
the  following  passage : 

*  It  is  a  truth  recognized  by  those  most  occupied  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  society,  that  the  important  work  is  easy  in 
proportion  to  the  early  age  of  the  children.  It  was  natural  that  the 
success  of  the  rural  school  at  Hofwyl,  should  create  among  certain  of 
our  fellow  citizens  the  desire  of  establishing  one  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion at  Geneva.  This  school  was  destined  principally  to  receive  tlie 
children  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  directors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  these  children  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  labors  of  agriculture, — a  species  of  industry 
which  always  has  employment  for  persons  of  sufficient  strength.  Of 
the  masters  of  these  children  it  was  required,  that  they  should  make 
them  regularly  attend  the  schools  and  the  religious  instructions  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  and  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
directors,  until  they  were  in  a  position  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their 
own  labor.  But  however  assiduous  and  paternal  might  be  the  super- 
intendence of  the  directors,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  preserve 
these  unfortunate  and  interesting  beings  from  the  inconveniences  at- 
tached to  their  position.  And  it  was  considered,  that  the  collecting 
a  certain  number  of  them  into  a  rural  school,  after  the  model  of 
Vehrli's,  would  be  the  means  of  at  once  giving  them  an  education, 
better  and  more  moral  than  they  could  possibly  receive  separately. 
All  parties  were  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  projected 
establishment  should  be  founded.  The  grand  point  was,  to  find  a 
master  capable  of  directing  it. 

'  M.  de  Fellenberg,  being  consulted  upon  this  head,  designated,  as 
a  person  capable  of  fitting  himself  for  this  important  office,  the  young 
Eberhardt  de  Celigny,  who  was  at  that  time  apprentice  to  a  wheel- 
wright. Desirous  of  contributing  on  his  part  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  M.  de  Fellenberg  occupied  himself  from  this  moment, 
very  particularly,  with  the  education  of  d'Eberhardt,  end  put  him 
into  a  course  suitable  to  his  future  destiuation.     He  consented,  also. 
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to  receive  into  his  rural  school  two  children  from  the  boepitd  of  Ge* 
neva,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  regulations  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  form  the  embryo  of  the  establishment  of  Geneva. 

'These  preliminaries  settled,  a  locality  for  the  school  began  to  be 
thought  of;  and  that  which  had  been  first  seen  not  suiting,  M.  Ver- 
net  Pictet  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  establishment,  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  property  he  possesses  in  the  village  of  Carra.  This  house  is 
entirely  distinct  from  his  mansion  :  it  has  an  enclosed  court,  and 
buildings  for  lodging  the  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fields.  M. 
Vernet  Pictet  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  employment  to  the 
children  upon  his  property,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  and  to  let  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  to  the  school.  These  offers  were  accepted,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1S20,  d'Eberhardt  was  sent  fur  to  Carra,  and  with 
him,  the  two  children  who  had  passed  eighteen  months  at  Hofwyl; 
and  to  them  were  joined  four  other  children  from  the  hospital. 

'  In  fact,  that  the  first  difficulties  might  not  t>e  too  much  multiplied, 
the  number  of  children  was  increased  little  by  little.  The  number 
at  this  moment  is  twenty-five  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  locality  is 
considered,  it  could  not  well  be  increased.  The  employment  of  the 
children  during  the  day  is  divided  into  manual  labor  and  lessons,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  As  is  reasonable, 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  forms  their  principal  occupation.  They 
lalK)r  either  all  together,  their  master  at  their  head,  or  divided  into 
two  or  three  bands,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work:  in  this  case, 
the  child  in  each  band  who  has  obtained  the  greatest  confidence  from 
the  master,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  his  companions,  and  ren- 
ders an  account  of  what  is  done. 

'  The  children  labor,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  land  farmed  ont 
to  the  school,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  nine  poses*,  and  will 
be  fifteen  next  year.  The  product  of  this  land  is  consumed  entirely 
by  the  school.  The  rest  of  the  time,  the  children  labor  upon  the  land 
of  M.  Vernet  Pictet,  cither  by  the  piece,  or  for  half  the  product,  or 
by  the  day;  in  the  latter  case,  the  day  is  calculated  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  effective  labor,  being  reckoned  at  nine  hours  the  year  round. 
This  manner  of  reckoning  leaves  to  the  master  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  work  of  the  children  according  as  he  judges  suitable,  and  to 
pn»portion  it  to  their  force  and  the  state  of  their  health.  Besides  this, 
they  manage  two  cows,  two  pigs,  and  some  sheep;  and  thus  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  that  part  of  agricultural  industry  which  relates  to 
the  management  of  cattle. 

*  As  they  jrrow  up,  they  will  be  employed  in  the  work  they  are  ca- 
pable of  performing.  When  employment  in  the  field  is  wanting,  or 
the  season  does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  it,  it  is  customary  to  oc- 
cupy the  children  in  a  wheelwrijjht's  shop,  (belonging  to  the  school,) 
in  separating  wheat,  basket-making,  platting  mats  and  straw  hats, 
knitting,  spinning,  assisting  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  maker 
of  wooden  shoes,  who  are  employed  in  the  establishment  to  repair  the 

*  Poie  ij  a  Swim  measure  of  land. 
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children's  clothes.  The  lessons,  according  to  the  usual  acceptatiott 
of  the  term,  comprehend  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  sacred 
singing,  a  little  drawing,  and  some  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing the  children  for  the  deeper  religious  instruction  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  They  are  taught,  also,  to 
know  the  names,  the  characters,  and  properties  of  the  most  common 
plants,  which  they  collect  and  dry  themselves. 

'  The  only  means  of  encouragement  employed  hy  Eberhardt  con- 
sists in  good  marks,  given  as  a  recompense  for  industry,  when  accom- 
panied by  good  conduct.  Every  one  of  the  good  marks  represents 
naif  a  sol, — they  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  seven  in  a  week ; 
thus  the  largest  sum  of  money  a  child  can  gain  in  the  year  would 
amount  to  fifteen  florins,  two  sous;  (a  florin  of  Geneva  being  of  about 
the  value  of  sixpence  English  money.)  The  possession  of  a  little 
money  by  each  of  the  children  has  enabled  the  master  to  establish 
slight  fines  for  breaches  of  order.  The  product  of  these  fines  is  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  some  object  of  general  utility,  at  the  choice 
of  the  children.  As  to  the  little  sums  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
remain  in  their  hands,  they  are  placed  in  their  names  in  the  Savings 
Bank.  These  will  serve  to  furnish  them  with  clothes  when  their  time 
arrives  for  quitting  the  school.  The  continual  augmentation  of  these 
sums  is  a  proof  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  children. 

'  The  committee  and  the  master  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difliculties  they  have  to  overcome,  is  to  render  the  education 
a  child  receives  in  the  establishment  where  he  sees  all  his  wants  reg- 
ularly considered  and  satisfied,  and  where  he  finds  himself  protected 
from  a  number  of  the  dangers  which  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  time  or  other,  as  powerful  and  experimental  as  that  which  he 
would  receive  in  a  poor  family,  where  instructed  and  formed  each 
day  hy  neressity,  which  without  doubt  is  the  best  of  masters,  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  make,  at  an  early  period,  an  acquaintance 
with  life  such  as  it  is,  all  filled  with  snares,  seductions,  and  dan- 
gers. The  directors  of  the  school  do  not  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  reached  on  this  important  head,  in  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  height  of  their  wishes.  They  avow  even,  that  they  despair 
of  obtaining,  in  this  respect,  complete  success.  No  instruction  of 
man  can  supply  the  education  which  Providence  gives  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  difl^cult  circumstances  of  life.  But  their  very  apprehension 
has  not  been  without  advantage — they  search  and  put  into  practice 
everything  which  can,  if  not  prevent  entirely,  at  any  rate  diminish 
the  evil  which  they  fear. 

<  The  food  is  such  as  is  found  upon  the  tables  of  the  laborers,  who 
are  fruoral,  orderly,  and  economical.  The  labor  in  the  field,  although 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  children,  requires  the  exercise  of 
strength  and  perseverance. 

<  The  master  forbids  communication  with  persons  unconnected 
with  the  school,  only  when  there  is  danger  without  any  prospect  of 
advantage.  It  is  his  endeavor,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  society  around,  in  which  they  are  shortly  to  live, 
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thtn  to  seclude  tbem  from  it  He  frequently  charges  the  elder  bojB 
with  selling,  purchasing,  and  going  npoo  commiflsions  of  every  d^ 
-scription,  which,  in  bringing  tbem  into  contact  with  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  diiferent  characters  and  conditions,  must  necessarily 
make  them  acquire  some  experience  of  things,  and  of  men.  In  fine, 
the  conviction  of  the  importance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
causes  the  directors  often  to  make  the  thing  the  object  of  serioos 
examination,  and  to  neglect  nothing  which  will  gire  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  possible. 

'  As  the  title  of  the  school  at  Carra  states,  the  boys  are  destined 
for  the  condition  of  agriculturists.  All  calculations  are  made  for  this 
end.  When  there  is  a  candidate  for  admisi>ion,  the  committee  ex- 
amine whether  the  child  has  the  physical  requisites  for  his  presumed 
profession.  The  daily  labor  is  that  of  agriculture  :  the  size  of  the 
farm  has  been  gradually  augmented  ;  it  is  composed  at  this  moment 
of  39 J  poses,  of  which  34f  are  arable,  2^  pasture,  garden,  and  or- 
chard, and  2^  vineyard.  The  children  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  management  which  can  excite  their  interest,  and  make 
of  them  one  day  enlightened  agriculturists.  The  product  of  each  of 
the  pieces  of  ground  of  which  the  farm  is  composed,  being  valued 
separately,  it  is  to  the  boys  that  the  care  of  keeping  the  accounts  is 
confided,  and  to  make  for  each  article  the  balance  of  expen:(es  and 
receipts.  The  result,  indicated  in  numbers,  is  a  lesFon  upon  the  ad- 
vantages that  such  and  such  a  description  of  cultivation  presents  un- 
der such  and  such  circumstances,  of  which  an  experienced  roaster 
ftils  not  to  make  them  appreciate  the  influence.' 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  school  at  Carra,  I  give  here 
extracts  from  the  several  reports  of  the  directors  now  before  me.  In 
the  report  of  1825,  I  find  the  following  passage: 

'  Tlie  school  at  Carra  having  been  founded  by  individuals,  its  ex- 
istence depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  benefactors.  It  has  received,  it  is  true,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
small  Mim  for  lodging,  and  the  clothes  of  the  children  ;  but  both  of 
these,  joined  to  the  product  of  the  labor,  are  far  from  covering  the 
expenses,  either  ordinary  or  extra,  which  a  school  of  this  description 
requires ;  and  the  year  which  terminated  the  first  of  last  April,  pre- 
sents a  total  in  expense  of 
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14,194  11  9 
From  which  deducting  the  receipts  above  mentioned      8,456    9  5 

There  remains  to  be  provided  from  the  sums  given  by 

benefactors,  a  deficit  of  5,738    2  4 

which,  for  twenty-three  children,  makes  an  average  of  349  florins,  6 

the  head  by  the  year.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  accounts  for  1830  : 

'  The  annexed  table  proves  that  the  total  of  the  benefactions  and 

legacies  during  the  year  1830,  is  very  much  below  the  sum  nece^tsary 

to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  year.     Nevertheless,  the  committee  b 
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convinced  that  the  school  will  nef  er  be  closed  for  want  of  pecuniary 
resources ;  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  maj  be  alarming  in  existing 
circumstances,  it  addresses  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  public 
of  Geneva,  with  perfect  confidence.' 

Total    18,534  ]  6 

Rkcsipti.  Florini.  Soui. 

Labor  of  the  children  out  of  the  farm  1,627  3  6 

Sale  of  produce  not  consumed  3,105  8  6 

Sale  of  different  objects  manufactured  in  the 

wheelwright's  shop,  d^^c.  1,350  9  0 

Sums  received  for  board  2,368  0  0 

Sums  for  subscriptions  for  clothing  998  0  0 

Balance  necessary  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  school   9,084  4  6 


Sum  equal  to  expense  18,534  1  6 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1831, 1  find  the  following : 

*The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure,  that  during  the 
year  just  past,  the  boys  have  gained  by  their  labor  more  than  half  of 
what  they  have  cost ;  since,  of  the  sum  of  17,773^5.  25.,  the  total  of 
the  expenditure,  they  have  produced  9,l50fls,  2j.  6,  and  as  2,533/l5. 
9s.  was  paid  for  board,  and  1,223^.  3s.  for  clothing,  the  total  sum 
which  remained  to  be  taken  from  the  subscribed  funds  of  the  school , 
was  4,865/f5. 1 1«.  6 — about  one  half  that  was  obliged  to  be  taken  from 
it  in  the  year  1830.' 

The  report  for  1832  contains  as  follows : 

*  The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure^  that  (thanks  to  the 
intelligence  and  constant  attention  of  the  master,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  the  crops)  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren has  considerably  diminished  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance. 
The  committee  cannot  expect  to  obtain  results  as  favorable  during 
the  years  that  are  about  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  very  young  children.' 

EzPBlVSBt. 

Total     17,J287    8  0 

Rxosim.  Florini.    Bow. 

Labor  out  of  the  farm  1,062    6  0 

Sale  of  produce  not  consumed  9,260     8  6 

Sale  of  various  manufactured  articles  617  10  0 


Sums  paid  for  board  2,748    0  0 

Subscriptions  for  clothing  2,074    0  0 

Balance  from  the  funds  of  the  school  1,524    9  0 


10,940  7  0 


6,347  1  0 


Total  Florins  17,287  8  0 
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Thus,  in  1830,  the  Mm  taken  from  the  sabecribed  funds  was  9fi&4Jb. 
45.  6;  in  1931,  it  was  AfiSSJls.  lis.  6;  in  1832,  ],524jb.  95.,  which 
last  ram,  putting  a  florin  of  Geneva  at  6d,,  is  38/.  2s* 

Florim.  Soos. 

In  1830,  the  boys  produced    6,983  9  0 
In  1831,      do.  do.        9,1^  2  6 

In  1832,     do.  do.       10,949  7  0 

'These  aceoonts  are,  I  think,  satisfectorj,  and  very  interesting; 
showing  how  the  value  of  the  children's  labor  increased  as  they  in- 
creased in  skill.  No  doobt  their  strength  became  greater  with  their 
years,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account.' 
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.  Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  last  number^  I  observed  an  account  of 
some  visits  to  the  schools  of  one  of  our  commercial  towns,  which 
rather  surprised  me.  Can  it  be,  I  thought,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  there  are 
schoob  in  the  heart  of  New  England  as  bad  as  that  writer  repre* 
sents  ? — Yet  his  story  appears  much  more  like  sober  truth  than 
fiction ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  after  all,  it  is  substantially  true. 

But  I,  too,  am  an  occasional  visitor  of  schools,  and  I  lately  vis- 
ited one  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  flourishing  village  of  New 
£ngland,  which  seems  to  be  of  a  better  order  than  those  described 
by  your  correspondent.  I  do  not  propose  to  ^ve  you  a  full  de- 
scription of  it ;  but  only  to  show  that  there  is  yet  hope  of  our 
common  schools,  could  they  be  furnished  with  suitable  teachers, 
and  parents  get  awaked  to  their  importance,  even  though  we  crowd 
together  tpo  large  numbers  of  pupils :-— and  to  say,  in  passing, 
something  of  the  monitorial  system,  about  which  and  its  results 
there  is  such  a  division  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  school  which  I  visited  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  employed  in  the  same  school 
many  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  young  lady  also,  and  gready 
aided  by  four  or  five  monitors  selected  from  the  pupils.  The 
pupils  were  females,*  and  generally  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Their  number  was  about  eighty-five.  I  called  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remained  until  twelve. 
The  studies  pursued  while  I  was  there  were  spelling,  reading,  de- 
fining, grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Writing  is  also  usually 
attended  to  in  the  forenoon,  but  was  omitted  at  this  time. 

*The  bays  of  tlis  TiUafs  ware  In  snollier  room  qiider  tha  cara  of  otbor  taad^ 
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I  entered  iust  as  the  first  or  oldest  class  in  the  school  were 
about  to  read.  For  this  exercise  they  were  requested  to  leave 
their  seats  and  range  themselves  along  the  side  of  the  room—-* 
which  was  not  far  from  36  feet  square— opposite  the  desk  of  the 
teacher.  Having  concluded  their  readbg  exercises,  they  were  re- 
quired to  spell  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  which  occurred, 
and  to  define  some  of  them.  The  whole  class  also  read  a  few 
verses  simultaneously.  The  school  was  divided,  so  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  mere  reading  were  concerned,  into  four  classes. 

Their  performances  were  very  good,  but  I  observed  that  they 
all  read  rather  loud,  and  that  the  teacher  did  not  read  with  them* 
I  was  about  to  inquire  whether  this  was  his  usual  custom,  when 
he  turned  to  me,  and  made  nearly  the  following  explanation : 

'  I  am  of  opinion,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  lungs  of 
my  pupils  to  read  in  a  very  full  or  rather  loud  voice.  While  I 
take  pains,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  hallooing, 
and  on  the  other  to  keep  equally  distant  from  a  low,  mumbling, 
inaudible  manner,  I  am  always  anxious  to  see  that  my  scholars 
read  about  as  loud  as  they  can  without  straining  the  voice,  and 
without  fatigue.' 

The  second  class,  as  I  soon  perceived,  read  the  very  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read  by  the  first  class.  Tliis  the  teacher 
said  was  intentional.  While  the  first  class  were  reading,  this  class 
had  been  attending  to  their  manner ;  and  were  now  ready  to  imi- 
tate them,  in  some  good  degree.  It  was  on  this  same  principle, 
the  teacher  obser\'ed,  that  he  usually  read  a  great  deal  before  the 
classes  himself ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  read 
with  them  at  the  present  time  was,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

I  was  satisfied  with  all  his  reasoning  (and  was  indeed  glad  to 
find  a  reasoning  teacher)  except  in  regard  to  the  loud  reading ;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the. tone  of  the  voice  should  be  perfectly 
natural ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  some  of  the  pupils. 

The  seats  were  all  without  backs,  with  desks  in  firont.  In  an 
interval  of  the  exercises,  a  very  large  division  of  the  younger  pu- 
pils was  ordered  to  face  about.  This,  the  teacher  said,  was  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  rest  their  backs  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
prevent  deformity.  *  I  hate,'  said  he,  *  to  see  so  many  crooked 
spines.  There  are  multitudes  of  them  about  our  streets  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  no  small  share  of  them  are  formed  by  these  uncomfortable 
benches,  without  backs.'  I  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  it  was 
intended  shortly  to  improve  tlie  school  room  in  thb  respect. 
Aside  fjTom  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  considerable  ante- 
chamber, for  clothes  or  r4^itations,  so  that  garments  were  hung 
around  the  walls,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  school  rooms  I  have  seen. 
Besides  its  great  extent,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  it  wa;; . 
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at  least  16  feet — perhaps  18 — in  height ;  and  well  lighted^  and 
pretty  easily  ventilated.  The  fiuniture  add  maps,  and  some  of 
the  fixtures,  were  also  rery  good. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  exercises.  The  first  hoar  and  a  half  of 
the  forenoon  was  spent  as  follows : — First,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  spelling.  Some  of  the  spelling  classes 
were  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself,  some  by  hb  assbtant, 
and  some  by  the  monitors.  Next,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  were  de- 
voted to  reading,  as  before  mentioned  ;  principally  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher.  Then  followed  a  recess  of  perhaps  ten  minutes  ; 
and  afier  this  came  the  recitations  in  geography,  grammar,  &cc. 

The  teachers  first  heard  the  monitors  recite,  in  a  class  by  them* 
selves ;  and  then  the  first  class.  While  the  latter  exercise  was 
going  on,  the  assbtant  was  attending  to  two  small  classes  in  geog- 
raphy. One  of  them  was  a  very  young  class  ;  and  as  they  had 
no  books,  they  formed,  with  their  teacher,  a  semi-circle  round  a 
large  map  of  the  world,  and  told  the  teacher,  when  pointing  them 
out,  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  natural  divbions  of  the 
earth,  both  land  and  water.  The  other  class  had  geographies  and 
atlases,  but  were  permitted  to  answer  the  questions  by  looking  on. 
This  was  believed  to  be  a  useful  preparation  for  study.  Sev- 
eral of  the  monitors  also  had  classes  in  geography.  Sometimes 
there  were  four  or  five  different  classes  in  as  many  different  parts 
of  the  room,  alT  reciting  at  once,  either  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant, 
or  the  monitors. 

I  have  used  the  term  monitors,  in  these  remarks,  but  I  do  not 
recoll'ect  hearing  it  used  in  the  school ;  and  I  have  doubts  whether 
it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  pupils  or  their  parents,  that  monitors 
are  employed.  You  observe,  in  your  September  number,  thai 
there  are  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  in  some 
of  which  monitors  are  invested  with  considerable  dignity,  and  not 
Only  assist  in  instniction,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuous  seats,  where 
their  exemplary  conduct  may  be  seen,  while  in  others,  less  formal- 
ity b  used,  though  the  same  result  is  secured.  The  school  I  am 
describing  combines  both  these  plans.  The  monitors — ^while  they 
officiate  as  monitors — though  seldom  if  ever  called  such,  or  invest- 
ed with  any  ^dignity,''  are  yet  required  to  sit  in  conspicuous  places, 
and  to  assist  the  teacher  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  as  weU  as  by 
their  direct  efiforts  among  the  classes. 

Many,  I  know,  object  strongly  to  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, in  any  of  its  features.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  a  schod 
like  this,  of  from  80  to  100  pupils,  it  is,  at  least,  a  choice  of  evils. 
I  mean,  that  if  parents  will  continue  to  expect  a  teacher  with  only 
one  assistant,  to  instruct,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  branches, 
mich  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  govern 
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them  and  form  their  characters,  it  is  better  that  he  should  use 
monitors  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Indeed  I  could  not  dis- 
cover that  the  instruction  in  this  school  was  less  efficient  than  in 
other  schools  where  monitorial  aid  b  not  employed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  my  opinion,  that  the  teachers  were,  in  this  way,  ac- 
complishing as  much  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  each  individual  of 
their  eighty  pupils,  as  they  could  do  for  each  of  sixty  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school  were  excellent.  There  are  two  sorts  of  school  order,  ac- 
tive and  passive.  The  first  b  often  secured  by  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  pupils ;  the  other,  by  breaking  their  spiritS| 
or  at  least  by  some  form  or  other  of  tyranny.  Here  the  order  was 
active.  The  pupils  were  busy  ;  yet  they  were  obedient,  cheerful 
and  happy. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  being  an  advocate  for  large  schools. 
I  think  that  in  every  school  of  no  more  than  thirty  scholars,  there 
is  enough  for  both  a  male  and  female  teacher  to  do ;  and  that  in 
most  schools  of  a  larger  size,  there  is  quite  too  much  for  them* 
I  only  say  that  if  we  must  have  these  large  schools,  some  features 
of  the  monitorial  plan  are  not  only  unobjectionable,  but,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  indispensaole. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  plan  is  apt  to  be  overlooked — ^I  mean 
the  benefit  to  the  monitors  themselves.  There  is  nothuig  that  im- 
proves our  own  minds  and  hearts  so  much — whenever  it  can  be 
donb — as  direct  and  indirect  efiforts  to  improve  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others. 

*  Teaching  we  give ;  and  giving  we  retain.' 

We  have  said,  wherever  it  can  be  done ;  but  it  can  be  done 
everywhere.  Monitors  can  be  employed,  more  or  less,  in  every 
school,  be  it  ever  so  small;  even  in  the  ^family'  school.  Nay, 
they  are  so.  Every  family  or  school  of  more  than  one  child  or 
pupil,  has  unavoidably  employed  the  monitorial  system-^for  good 
or  evil  results — ^from  the  day  of  the  first  school,  trbere  the 
elder  brother  was  set  as  a  monitor  over  the  younger  by  the  great 
Teacher  himself,  and  the  younger  required  to  regard  hun  as  such, 
(See  (Sen.  iv.  7,)  to  the  present  hour.  If  then  all  older  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  pupils  are  monitors  to  the  rest,  let  us  lay  aside  oar 
prejudices,  and  only  strive  to  give  this  monitorial  aid  the  best  and 
wisest  possible  direction.  A. 
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In  the  follomng  Table,  wliich  has  been  priocipally  derived  bout 
the  American  Almanac  for  1836,  the  CoUtige*  not  marked  ue 
rither  Congregational  or  Presbyterian.  Those  southward  of  Piew 
England  tie  generally  Presbyterian.  With  respect  to  ill  the 
New  England  Colleges  except  the  Wesleyan  University,  we  bare 
intended  by  the  term  students,  undergraduates,  or  members  of  tbe 
four  collegiate  classes  ;  not  including  such  as  are  punutng  profes- 
nonal  education,  or  such  as  ate  members  of  a  preparatory  depan- 
menl ;  but  tbe  greater  part  of  the  students  in  the  Catholic  Col- 
leges, and  also  many  of  the  soutbero  and  weaten  Cdieges,  belong 
to  the  preparatmy  department. 
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IV.    Law  Schools. 

Location. 

Name. 

ProfMaora. 

Studenta. 

Cambridge,  Masa. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  do. 
Fredericksburg,  do. 
Lexingtoo,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harvard  University, 
Yale  College, 

William  and  Mary  Coltegv, 
University  of  Virginia, 

9 
9 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

11 

33 
43 

6 
33 
90 
39 

Grand  Total.    Inatructors,  849;  Studeota,  10,996  j  Volcmea  in  Librariea,  490,900, 


PLINY  ON  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  as  traiUK 
lated  by  Melmoth,  will  show  what  his  views  were  of  the  oomfMr^ 
ative  advantages  of  a  public  and  private  education. 

5 1  send  this  letter  to  request  a  favor  of  you  which  I  hope  shortly  ta 
ask  in  person.  But  before  I  inform  you  what  my  request  is,  I  mosl 
let  you  into  the  occasion  of  it. 

'  Being  lately  at  Comum,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  a  youog  lad, 
son  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  made  me  a  visit  I  asked  him  whether 
he  studied  rhetoric,  and  where  ?  He  told  me  he  studied  it»  and  at 
Mediolanum,  (Milan.)  *<And  why  not  here?"  I  inquired.  ''Be- 
cause,'' said  his  father,  who  came  with  him,  **  we  have  no  profeaaors." 
•"  No ! "  said  I ;  "  sorely,  it  nearly  Qooceros  you.  who  ^xt  Utiwxn^'^^ 
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and  very  opportunely  several  of  the  company  were — *'that  your  sons 
should  receive  theit  education  here,  rather  than  anywhere  else. 
For  where  can  they  be  placed  more  agreeably  than  in  their  own 
country,  or  instructed  with  mote  safety  and  less  expense  than  at 
home,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  ? 

**  Upon  what  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  general  contribution,  pro> 
cure  proper  masters,  if  you  would  only  apply  towards  raising  a  proper 
salary  for  them,  the  extraordinary  expense  you  sustain  for  your  sons' 
journeys,  lodgings,  and  whatever  else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their 
being  educated  from  home  ; — as  pay  you  must  for  every  article  of 
every  kind. 

'*  Though  I  have  no  children  myself,  yet  I  shall  willingly  contri- 
bute to  a  design  so  beneficial  to  my  native  country,  which  I  consider 
as  my  child  or  my  parent ;  and  therefore  I  will  advance  a  third  part 
of  any  sum  you  should  think  proper  to  raise  for  this  purpose. 

"  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  expense,  were  I  not  appre- 
hensive that  my  benefaction  might,  hereafter,  be  abused  and  pervert- 
ed to  private  ends ;  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  case  in  several 
places  where  public  foundations  of  this  nature  have  been  established. 

**  The  single  mean  to  prevent  this  mischief,  is  to  leave  the  choice  of 
professors  entirely  in  the  breast  of  the  parents;  who  will  be  so  much 
the  more  careful  whom  they  elect,  as  they  wHl  be  obliged  to  share  the 
expense  of  their  stipend.  For  though  they  may  be  negligent  in  dispos- 
ing of  another's  bounty,  they  will  certainly  be  cautious  how  they  apply 
their  own,  and  will  see  that  none  but  those  who  deserve  it  shall  receive 
my  money,  when  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  receive  theirs  too. 

"Let  my  example,  then,  encourage  you  to  unite  heartily  in  this 
useful  design ;  and  be  assured,  that  the  greater  the  sum  my  propor- 
tion shall  amount  to,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me.  You  can 
undertake  nothing  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  your  children, 
or  acceptable  to  your  country.  Your  sons  will,  by  these  means, 
receive  their  education  where  they  received  their  birth,  and  be  ac- 
customed, from  their  infancy,  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native  soil. 
May  you  be  able  to  procure  professors  of  such  distinguished  abilities, 
that  the  neighboring  towns  shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from 
hence  ;  and  as  you  now  send  your  children  to  foreigners  for  educa- 
tion, may  foreigners,  in  their  turn,  flock  hither  for  their  instruction." 

'  I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  to  you  the  principles  upon 
which  this  scheme  turns,  that  you  might  be  the  more  sensible  how 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office  I  request.  I 
entreat  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  deserves,  to  look  out  amongst  the  great  numbers  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  the  reputation  of  your  genius  brings  to  you,  proper 
persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  this  purpose  ;  but  without  enter- 
mg  into  any  agreement  with  them  on  my  part.  For  I  would  leave  it 
entirely  free  to  the  parents  to  judge  and  choose  as  they  shall  see 
proper.  All  the  share  1  pretend  to  claim  is,  that  of  contributing  my 
assistance  and  money.  If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  be  found,  who 
thinks  himself  qualified  for  the  office,  he  may  repair  thither :  but 
without  relying  upon  anything  but  bis  merit' 
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MARION 'COLLEGE,  MISSOURL 

This  College,  bcorporated  in  1831,  like  most  AmericaD  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  commenced  its  operations  without  funds.  By 
the  interference  and  exertion,  however,  of  three  enterprising  and 
patriotic  men,  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Muldrow,  and  Clark,  ^20,000  were  borrowed  in  New  York,  ft>f 
the  payment  of  which  they  mortgaged,  jointly  and  severally,  their 
whole  estate,  as  well  as  the  land  which  they  afterwards  purchased. 
Tliese  three  individuals  afterwards  sacceeded  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions or  donations,  in  behalf  of  the  college,  to  the  amount  of 
$19,000;  but  as  the  person  who  loaned  the  $20,000  was  not  in 
immediate  want  of  the  money,  it  was  concluded  to  apply  it,  in 
addition  to  the  rest. 

With  these  two  sums,  then,  amounting  to  $39,000,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  private  funds  of  three  gentlemen,  already 
mentioned,  lands  have  been  purchased  for  the  institution,  and  a  be> 
ginning  has  been  made  to  erect  good  buildings,  and  bring  the  land 
under  proper  cultivation.  The  buildings  have  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  no  more  than  one  hundred  students,  in  all 
the  departments.  The  lands  now  in  actual  cultivation  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  one  hundred  pupils  present  and  three 
professors,  were  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  latter  prepared  ; — and 
when  once  fenced  and  ploughed,  they  will  support  a  president  and 
nine  or  ten  professors.  These  lands,  purchased  at  $  1 .25  an  acre, 
are  now  worth  from  $4  to  $10. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  account  given  of  this  college  at  page  336 
of  our  last  volume,  we  add  the  following  particulars  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  'Philadelphian.'  The  course  of  study  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  other  colleges. 

'The  expense  incurred  by  fencing  the  college  farm  is  $130  for  a 
mile  of  fence.  The  ploughing  of  an  acre  of  prairie  ground  cost  92, 
the  harrowing  and  sowing  of  the  same  with  timothy  grass  seed,  f  1.50. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  each  acre  will  bear  on  an  average  two 
tons  of  hay  ;  and  the  lands  will  require  neither  change  of  crop  nor 
manure  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  come.  If  fifty  students  secure, 
and  presH,  and  sell  the  hay  on  500  acres,  and  realize  $12  a  ton,  their 
1000  tons  of  hay  will  bring  them  $12,000:  of  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  one-third,  ailer  all  expenses  on  it  have  been  defrayed, 
to  the  professor,  whose  farm,  for  the  time  being,  they  ha?e  cultivated. 
This  will  lea?e  for  the  students  $8000,  which  will  divide  to  each 
9160  for  his  support.  Of  this  sum  each  pupil  will  pay  $50  for  bis 
boarding  and  lodging  one  year,  and  $30  for  his  tuition,  which  will 
leave  him  $80  for  clothing,  books  and  travelling  expenses. 
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<  Should  any  deem  this  calculation  too  high,  let  him  cut  it  down 
one-third,  and  still  an  ample  support  will  be  afforded  to  professors 
and  pupils.  The  tuition  fees  are  to  be  appropriated  by  the  trustees 
to  the  support  of  assistant  teachers,  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
college.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  students  able  and  willing  to 
secure  the  crops  of  each  professorship,  the  incumbent  may  rent  his 
iands  for  the  year  to  active  and  faithful  farmers  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  one-half  of  the  produce.  Many  farms  are  now  rented  for  such  a 
profit;  and  the  writer  has  himself  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman,  that  he  shall  cut,  cure,  and  deliver  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  the  hay  of  d20  acres  at  the  halves. 

'  Should  any  one  prefer  to  raise  cattle,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  or 
wheat,  rather  than  hay,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  We 
have  heard  disinterested  witnesses  testify,  that  they  last  summer 
raised  upwards  of  three  tons  of  hay  on  a  measured  acre  of  land, 
without  any  effort  to  increase  the  native  strength  of  the  ground. 

*  In  the  county  of  Marion,  onions  come  to  maturity  from  the  seed 
in  one  season ;  and  Marion  college  students  might  easily  supply  with 
onions,  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  if  not  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  to  the  consumer,  and  as  great  a  profit 
to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  the  citizens  of  Wethersfield,  in  Con* 
iiecticut,  now  do.  A  student  may,  therefore,  easily  earn  for  himself 
at  this  college,  in  any  department,  if  he  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
at  least  $150  a  year.  If  any  other  manual  labor  school  afibrds  equal 
facilities,  we  rejoice  in  it. 

'  The  college  lands  are  situated  chiefly  in  two  lots ;  one  portion 
being  about  twelve  miles  north-west,  and  the  other  nearly  the  same 
distance  south-west  from  Palmyra,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Marioii 
county.  On  the  northern  portion  the  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  located  ;  on  the  southern  beautiful  prairie  are  the  prepar- 
atory school  and  the  theological  department.  It  will  be  the  efibrt  of 
the  trustees  to  establish,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  allow,  professor- 
ships of  Law  and  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Departments,  jointly,  the  ben- 
efits which  may  result  from  the  same ;  for  no  education  should  be 
deemed  liberal,  in  which  the  students  have  not  been  introduced  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  anato- 
my, and  physiology.' 

We  learn,  also,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  for  many  years  the 
conductors  of  a  Female  Academy  in  this  state,  are  about  to  re- 
move to  the  West,  and  establish  an  academy  for  young  ladies  near 
the  Preparatory  School  of  Marion  College,  where,  without  being 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  latter,  they  will  enjoy  its  patron^ 


age. 
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566  Common  School  Convention. 
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Oneida  County  Common  School  Convention. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  24th  of  Septemlier  Inst,  at  which 
a  number  of  spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  in  which,  besides  express- 
ing their  entire  confidence  in  the  common  school  system  of  this  country 
as  an  indispensable  means  of  diffusing  intelligence,  they  commend  to 
public  notice  the  wisdom  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  making  pro- 
vision for  Common  School  Libraries,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor 
in  behalf  of  common  education  in  that  State,  the  work  called  the  *  Dis- 
trict School,'  of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  author,  and  the  Prussian 
■ystem  of  common  education.  They  also  express  great  regret  at  the  late 
suspension  of  the  common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania,  We  should 
be  glad  to  publish  most  of  their  resolves,  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  do  so,  we  select  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  perceive  great  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed  at  its  last  session,  by  which  each 
school  district  of  the  State  is  authorised  to  appropriate  twenty  dollars  for 
creating  a  school  library  in  such  district,  with  such  further  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  book  case,  and  also  to  raise  ten  dollars  annuaHy  for 
the  increase  of  such  library. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  consider  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  actual  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  at 
of  vital  impoitance,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  our  common  school  fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  tliis  Convention  use  their  influence, 
and  invite  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  the  several  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Oneida,  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee  in  their  several  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  district  libraries,  and  forming  libraries  io 
pursuance  of  that  law. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  alisolutely  necessary  as  a  fine 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  the 
intelligent,  [ironiinent  men  of  every  school  district  give  their  injluenctf 
respect,  and  patronage  to  the  district  schooL 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  believe  that  the  character  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  parents;  and  that  it  is 
the  high  duty  of  fiarents  to  their  country,  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  the 
individual  happiness  of  their  children,  to  adequately  rtward^  respect  and 
co-operate  with  their  common  school  teachers. 
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Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  to  insure  the  natural  and  necetsary 
working  of  our  excellent  school  system,  mont  sincerely  and  earnestly  re- 
quest every  commissioner,  inspector  and  trustee,  parent  and  teacher,  to 
co-operate  with  the  school  act,  which  is  wisely  intended,  with  such  a  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  give  every  child  and  youth  in  our 
State,  that  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  which  our  institutions  demand. 

American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers. 

An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
name  of  the  'American  Association  for  the  supply  of  Teachers,'  of 
which  S.  S.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  is  secretary.  The  name  of  this  society  indi-  * 
cates  its  leading  object.  They  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  issued  a 
circular  explanatory  of  the  means  by  which  they  hope  to  promote  the 
great  purpose  of  their  association,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  en- 
tire, did  our  limits  permit.  We  have,  at  present,  room  only  for  the  fol-' 
lowing  '  preamble '  to  the  constitution  ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  like 
the  *  American  School  Society'  of  Boston,  which  however  embraces  a 
much  wider  sphere  of  action,  this  new  eiociety  has  in  view,  as  a  primary 
object,  the  elevation  of  our  common  or  district  schools. 

'  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  under  Providence,  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man  is 
the  extensive  diffusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  that  the 
common  schools  of  our  country,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple receive  their  knowledge  both  of  the  rudiments  and  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  are  oflen  inadequately  supplied  with  Teachers,  and 
unable  to  obtain  such  as  are  comi)etent  to  their  important  task, — therefore 
the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  aggregate  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  schools 
and  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  children  in  private 
families.' 

Boston  Primary  Schools. 

From  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  who  have  just  completed 
their  semi-annual  examination  of  these  schools,  we  learn  that  their  whole 
number,  including  one  recently  established  at  East  Boston,  is  71 ; — pupils 
belonging  to  them  4512 ;  number  present  at  the  examination  3284 ;  ab- 
sent 1229.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  a  disparity  between  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  and  those  present  at  the  examination.  Efficient  meas- 
ures are  said  to  be  in  operation,  however,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  important  grade  of  schools ;  and  we  learn  with  great  pleasure  that 
several  new  and  improved  school  houses  have  been  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation during  the  past  year;  and  that  others  are  soon  to  be  erect- 
ed. These  schools  have  received  during  the  last  six  months  282  examin- 
ations by  their  several  committees ;  and  303  visits. 
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CoATEiiTioir  OF  Tbachirs  at  Civcinvati. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  *  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers,'  was  held  at  Cincinnati  during  the  first  week  of 
October,  and  continued  six  days.  We  have  seen  no  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  we  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  that  both  the  report  and 
the  lectures,  of  which  there  were  many,  will  be  published  in  a  volume 
shortly.  The  editor  states  that  the  debate  of  one  evening  turned  on  the 
subject  of  Common  Schools;  and  expresses  much  regret  that  so  'narrow' 
a  debate  should  have  taken  up  the  time,  while  he  asserts  that,  '  Whether 
a  nation  is  not  bound  to  educate  every  child  in  it,  well  and  thoroughly; 
whether  children  ought  not,  as  in  Prussia,  to  be  by  law  obliged  to  attend 
school ;  what  system  of  tax-gathering,  and  school  regulation,  is  best  suit- 
ed to  our  country ;  and  what  is  a  good  and  thorough  education  ; — all  these 
are  questions  worthy  of  much  thought,  and  much  cool  debate.'  We 
know  not  how  such  a  subject  can  be  regarded,  by  Americans,  as  narrow. 

The  following  excellent  thoughts  are  said  to  have  been  elicited  during 
the  debate.  They  are  from  the  profound  and  disciplined  mind  of  that  ex- 
perienced instructor,  Mr.  Alexander  Kinmont. 

*  It  is  the  purf»ose  and  business  of  life  to  educate  each  human  being ; 
all  that  is,  and  is  done  by  us,  should  conduce  to  this  point.  It  is  alao  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  each  to  educate  others  aa  well  as  bimaelf ;  and 
of  course,  even  were  it  not  poKtic  and  economical  to  make  each  human 
being  all  he  can  be,  it  would  still  be  the  law  of  Christ  that  it  should  bo 
done.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  as  men  and  christians  do  no  sin ;  that  is 
but  negative  virtue :  we  must  do  positive  good,  we  must  yield  our  wealth 
to  aid  others,  we  must  give  our  time  to  aid  others.  Under  the  strict  nilo 
of  right,  those  that  sit  in  luxury  while  so  many  are  without  the  means  of 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  self-improvement,  are  sinners: — there  is  no  neu« 
trality — no  common  ground  between  doing  right  or  wrong.  No  one  can 
do  all,  it  is  true,  that  is  to  be  done ;  but  each  can  do  all  that  he  is  rsn 
quired  to  do ;— and  the  plea  of  inability  is  the  most  cowardly  and  narrow 
of  all  pleas.  And  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  cannot  oblige  all  to  bo 
educated  by  law  because  it  is  a  christian  duty,  we  can  upon  the  all-pow- 
erful ground  of  public  policy.  The  same  reason  which  allows  na  to  take 
from  men  their  wealth  for  the  public  good,  would  allow  us  to  take  from 
children  a  portion  of  their  liberty  for  the  same  reason.  You  may  thii% 
then,  on  one  side,  address  men  as  christians  bound  to  raiae  their  follow^ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  aa  citizens  bound  to  suffer  all  to  be  raiaad,' 

EOUCATION  IN  THB  MISSISSIPPI  VaLLET. 

There  are  now  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  aays  the  <  Pioneer,'  of 
Illinois,  nearly  ovi  millioji  of  ctiildreq  dMitute  of  olemeptarj  iosUiie* 
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tion.   From  public  documents  the  following  facts  hare  been  ascertained, 
though  absolute  correctness  is  not  pretended. 

In  Tennessee  are  about  100,000  children  who  have  no  means  of  edu- 
cation. In  Kentucky  are  147,000  children,  and  30,000  are  reported  to 
have  been  in  school  in  1830,  leaving  over  100,000  destitute  of  instruction. 
A  report  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  makes  the  number  of  children  out 
of  school  in  that  state,  66,000.  Sixteen  hundred  teachers,  say  the  com- 
mittee, are  wanting  to  give  that  state  a  system  of  common  schools  Ohio 
has  upwards  of  100,000  children  destitute  of  instruction.  Indiana  is  es- 
timated to  contain  80,000  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Illinois 
has,  perhaps,  50,000.  Added  to  this  ma^s  of  mind  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion, there  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  adult  population  wholly  unedu- 
cated. 

College  of  New  Jersey. 

Sinae  the  first  article  in  this  number  went  to  press,  we  hear  that  efforts 
have  recently  been  made  in  behalf  of  this  institution.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Presbyterian,  of  Philadelphia,  that  $1500  have  been  raised  in  Morristown 
alone,  for  its  benefit  The  institution,  it  is  said,  is  to  undergo  great  alter* 
ations,  and  to  have  a  new  and  splendid  Library. 

Edoehill  School  for  Bots. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Principal  of  the  Edgehill 
School  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  pamphlet  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  course  of  study  and  principles  of  instruction  in  that  school;  of  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  give  a  more  extended  account  than  our  present 
limits  permit. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 
— I.  Preliminary  Statements.  2.  Proceedings  of  a  Day.  3.  Teachers — 
Classes — Examinations.  4.  Greneral  Description  of  the  Course  of  Study 
and  Instruction.  5.  Tabular  view  of  the  Course,  &c.  6.  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Instruction  in  the  Classes.  7.  Explanation  of  *  Marks'  and 
form  of  Monthly  Report.    8.  Greneral  Remarks. 

Under  the  third  head,  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
permanency  of  teachers.  We  wish  they  could  be  read  and  appreciated 
by  every  parent  in  our  country. 

*  The  grand  difiiculty  with  which  this  School  has  hitherto  had  to  con- 
tend, and  the  fundamental  defect  of  nearly  all  our  lower  institutions,  is 
the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Teaching  is  not  a  profes«ioD,  but  a 
Btepping-stone  to  something  ebe.  A  proportion  equal,  at  least,  to  four- 
fiflhs,  and,  probably,  greatly  beyond  that,  of  all  the  classical  instruetioA 
in  the  country,  is  given  by  young  gentlemen  just  out  of  college,  who  en- 
gage, for  the  most  part,  reluctantly,  in  the  busirteas,  and  only  for  a  period 
barely  sufficient  to  procure  the  means  either  of  defhtjUig  eipenses 
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already  incurred  in  their  own  education,  or  of  phMccuting  professional 
studies. 

*That  there  may  be  good  schools  under  such  a  system,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared altogether  to  deny  ;  but  the  evils  of  the  system  must  be  incalcula- 
ble. Inexperience,  disgust,  a  morbid  anxiety  and  feverish  anticipation  of 
release  from  what  is  regarded  as  a  loathsome  and  onerous  thraldom, 
want  of  interest  in  the  pupil's  progress,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pro- 
fessional pride — these  are  its  legitimate  and  necessary  fruits,  so  far  as  in- 
structors are  concerned.  Its  effects  upon  the  moral  character  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  our  youth,  and  upon  the  general  scholarship  of 
the  country,  cannot  but  be  disastrous  and  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

'  Whether  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  provided,  that  is,  whether  perma^ 
nency  can  be  secured  in  the  instruction  of  our  preparatory  schools,  and 
teaching  thus  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  Our  political  institutions,  our  social  state, 
and  still  more,  the  lust  of  wealth,  the  phrenzy  of  enterprize,  and  the 
leaven  of  excitement,  which  has  diffused  itself  throughout  the  entire 
mass  of  the  commnnity,  seem  to  be  against  it.  Still  we  do  not  entirely 
despond.  The  hope  yet  lingers  that  the  evil  is  not  qnite  incurable.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  throw  his  influence  imo 
the  right  scale. 

'  To  this  end,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Edgebill  School  has  aimed, 
ever  since  he  became  connected  with  it,  to  employ  a  corps  of  able,  expe- 
rienced, and  permanent  assistants ;  and  he  now  has  the  happiness  to  an- 
nounce, that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object.  The  gentlemen^  at  present  associated  with  him, 
are  devoted  to  teaching  for  life.' 

Schools  among  the  HoTTSfrroTs. 

We  presented  a  few  facts  on  this  subject,  in  our  last  voloroe.  Informa- 
tion highly  interesting  and  of  a  very  recent  date,  enables  us  to  add  the 
following  items  respecting  the  Hottentot  schools  in  South  Africa. 

At  Gnadenthal,  130  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  there  are  three 
schools  ;.one  for  boys,  one  for  gisls,  andl  another  for  infants ;  inclutling  in 
the  whole  339  pupils.  The  infant  school  contains  130,  and  is  represented 
as  prosfierous.  In  the  locations  on  the  Kat  river  are  eleven  achoela,  em* 
bracing  550  children,  conducted  by  Hottentot  teachers.  Tb«  cbildren 
can  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  are  learning  the  English  language. 
At  Enon  is  a  girls'  school  of  60  scholars,  doing  very  weX ;  and  an  infant 
school  in  preparation.  There  is  also  an  infant  school  at  Elim,  near  Capa 
Aiguilla.  There  are  two  English  free  schools  in  Cape  Town. — In  abort, 
there  are  in  Cape  Town,  and  various  other  places  within  the  distance  of 
600  or  700  milea  around,  no  less  than  34  achoola,  embraeinf  1400  abil^ 
dren;  and  they  kavenll  bMn  tatabliahad since  1833. 
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The  progress  of  the  Hottentot  children,  especially  in  the  infant  schools^ 
is  said  to  be  respectable.  The  following  remarks  respecting  the  school 
at  Elim,  from  the  letter  of  a  missionary,  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  alL 

'Some  of  the  best  scholars  read  in > the  New  Testament:  some  spell 
well :  a  year  ago,  not  one  of  them  knew  a  single  letter.  They  are  particu- 
larly pleased  when  I  relate  to  them  parts  of  sacred  history  by  questions 
and  answers,  which  the  older  chilflren  readily  learn.  They  have  lost 
that  timid,  sulky  disposition,  natural  to  the  Hottentot,  and  exchanged  il 
for  open-hearted nesB  and  friendliness.  When  we  meet  them  in  the 
streets,  they  like  to  speak  of  what  they  have  learned ;  and  everywhere 
you  hear  them  singing  hymns.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  surprised  at  the 
answers  given  by  the  children.* 

Children  in  Liberia. 

We  learn  that  213  children  in  this  colony  are  now  receiving  instructioo 
by  the  bounty  and  charity  of  their  friends  in  America.  Of  these  chil* 
dren,  141  are  supported  by  associations  of  Udies  in  Philadelphia  and 
Richmond,  and  72  by  the  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A  Latin  Lesson. 

I  think  I  can  claim  the  right  of  having  invented  the  following  method 
of  showing  the  construction  of  the  Latin,  (and  it  may  in  the  same  way 
be  applied  to  any  other  language,)  which,  I  should  think,  would  be  a 
useful  one.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  specimen  given,  in  distin* 
guishing  by  a  different  type  the  variable  portions  of  each  word,  and  also, 
in  the  same  way  rendering  apparent  those  distinctions  in  the  English 
translation  which  correspond  to,  and  are  represented  by  the  exhibited 
variations  of  declension  and  conjugation  in  the  Latin.  The  unvaried 
words  themselves  are  also  given  by  the  side  of  the  exercises,  and  should 
be  committed  to  memory.  It  is  intended  by  this  method  to  dispense 
with  the  learning  of  tables  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  to  begin 
with  the  study  of  words  immediately,  both  isolated  and  in  connection. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  method  referred  to.  C. 

Umbra,  a  shadow.  ?  u^^^^^^  ^.^^^    j^^  shadows  fall. 
Caaere,  to  fall.        \ 

Venire,  to  come,     \enit  Rex.    The  King  comes. 
JRegere,  to  rule.    Tu  regis.    Thou  riilesf. 
Fuugere,  to  shine.    FulgfiWii  luna.    The  moon  teas  shining. 
Jigiiare,  to  agitate.    Agitattir  pinus.    The  pine  ts  a^itatecf. 
Dare,  to  give.     Ftto,  life.    Deus  Aai  vitam.    God  gives  life. 

Domus  Dei.    The  house  of  Ood. 

flbmo,  man.    Q«*».  whom.  ?  „      .^  ^^  ^j ^^     The  men  whom /see, 
Vtdere,  to  see.  J  ^ 

PorT'pwwodL*  \  ^•■*'**  I»vo««*    Th*  P««ock?*  feathers. 
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Ambulatory  Instruction. 

Bemdes  the  statioDary  or  fixed  country  schools  in  Sweden,  there  are 
also,  in  some  districts,  ambulatort  scliool-masterS)  who  proceedfrom  one 
district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  station,  in  order  to 
instnict  the  children  of  that  particular  neighborhood.  They  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  vocation,  as  well  as  approved  of  by  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

This  method  of  teaching  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  younger 
children — such  as  are  found  in  the  parish  and  elementary  schools— but  is 
employed,  also,  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  or  higher  schools ;  that  is  in  a 
particular  manner ;  one  teacher  going  through  all  the  classes  of  a  single 
establishment,  and  teaching,  in  them  all,  on  his  own  fiivorite  subjects. 
The  ambulatory  method  is  said  to  have  been  found  mqre  efficient  than 
the  instruction  given  by  teachers  within  their  own  classes.  Such  is  the 
general  confidence  in  it,  that  books  have  already  been  prepared  for  in- 
struction on  this  system  in  all  the  higher  schools. 

Ambulatory  or  circulating  schools  are  unquestionably  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  southern  and  a  part  of  our  western  United  States'  pop- 
nlation,  as  was  insisted  a  year  or  two  since ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  it 
has  not  oftener  been  applied,  where  there  1  nearly  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  schools  of  a  more  permanent  character. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  is  very  popular  in  Sweden.  Last  year  nearly  90,000 
children  were  instructed  on  this  system.  There  is  a  seminary  at  Stock- 
holm for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for  monitorial  schools,  containing  at 
the  last  accounts,  240  students.  This  seminary  has  furnished,  in  a  single 
year,  from  20  to  30  teachers.  Education  is  evidently  looking  up  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  even  now  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  does  not  know  how  to  read.  We  wish  this  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
of  the  United  States. 
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